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INTRODUCTION 


BOOK 

The  Theme  of  This  Textbook.  The  theme  of 
this  book  is,  as  its  title  implies,  that  we  Cana- 
dians, in  common  with  the  other  peoples  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  have  derived  our 
present  civilization  almost  entirely  from  Eur- 
ope. Europeans  discovered,  explored,  and 
colonized  the  continents  of  North  and  South 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  many 
of  the  Pacific  islands.  They  even  established 
control  over  many  areas  in  Asia.  Since  the 
settlers  maintained  their  ties  with  the  mother- 
lands, the  colonies  inevitably  became  in- 
volved in  European  developments.  Further- 
more, the  colonists  brought  with  them  their 
ideas  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
organizations,  their  languages,  arts,  science, 
and  religious  ideals.  Though  most  aspects  of 
their  culture  were  somewhat  modified  by 
conditions  in  the  new  environment,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  civilizations  which  developed 
in  North  and  South  America  have  their  roots 
in  Europe. 

In  view  of  these  European  origins  of  our 
civilization  it  is  logical  to  begin  our  study 
of  life  in  modern  Canada  with  a survey  of 
the  European  nations  and  of  the  influences 
which  they  have  exerted  upon  it. 

The  Content  of  This  Textbook.  To  accomp- 
lish this  purpose  Our  European  Heritage 
deals  mainly  with  the  four  centuries  of  the 
Modern  Age  extending  roughly  from  1500 
to  1900  A.D.  during  which  this  astonishing 
expansion  of  Europe  took  place.  It  begins  with 
a study  of  the  differences  between  the  medi- 


aeval and  the  modern  periods  of  history; 
traces  the  events  by  which  the  great  nation- 
states of  Europe  developed;  and  follows  their 
citizens  over  the  seven  seas  to  the  seven 
continents  to  which  their  love  of  adventure, 
their  curiosity,  and  their  desire  for  trade  took 
them.  The  opening  scenes  of  this  drama  are 
laid  in  Europe  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  with  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  the  setting  broadens  until,  in  the 
19th  century,  it  includes  the  whole  world.  The 
spotlight  plays  back  and  forth,  picking  out 
significant  events  in  Europe,  North  and 
South  America,  India,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australasia.  It  even  shines  its  beam  upon 
areas  in  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic. 

The  Modern  Age  saw  the  feudal  organ- 
ization of  mediaeval  Europe  replaced  by  a 
multiplicity  of  independent,  aggressive  nation- 
states. Then  new  methods  of  diplomacy  were 
devised  to  regulate  the  cross-currents  of  in- 
ternational relations,  and  new  political  theor- 
ies, such  as  that  of  the  balance  of  power, 
began  to  develop.  This  was  the  period,  too, 
which  saw  the  beginnings  of  international 
law  with  the  writings  of  the  Dutch  statesman 
and  lawyer,  Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645), 
who  advocated  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  arbitration. 

The  Reformation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  by  giving  rise  to  diverse 
Christian  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship, 
shattered  the  religious  community  of  western 
Christendom  into  fragments.  Just  as  the  rise 
of  nation-states  posed  problems  of  interna- 
tional relations,  so  the  emergence  of  numer- 
ous religious  sects  set  up  tensions  among 
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various  denominations  until  the  attempts  to 
enforce  uniformity  in  religion  finally  gave 
place  to  the  principle  of  toleration.  The  loss 
of  temporal  powers  by  the  papacy  and  the 
development  of  national  churches  created 
new  difficulties  between  Church  and  State, 
while  the  replacement  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority by  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  in- 
terpreted by  each  individual  for  himself,  and 
of  the  individual  conscience,  resulted  in  new 
relationships  between  Church  and  individual. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Modern  Age  the 
principal  monarchs  of  western  Europe  had 
managed  to  concentrate  in  their  own  hands 
most  of  the  power  that  had  been  wielded  by 
the  feudal  nobles.  In  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  a new  struggle  evolved  from  the 
attempts  of  the  middle  class  to  gain  not  just 
a share  in,  but  the  control  of,  the  govern- 
ment. In  those  countries  in  which  the  attempt 
succeeded,  the  middle  class  then  found  itself 
challenged  by  the  working  classes  who  also 
began  to  desire  a share  in  the  government. 
Consequently,  the  Modern  Age  is  that  in 
which  we  see  in  some  countries  the  gradual 
establishment  of  democratic  principles  in  the 
relations  between  the  state  and  the  citizen. 

By  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  Euro- 
peans knew  the  rough  distribution  of  land 
and  sea  on  about  four-fifths  of  the  world’s 
surface,  though  only  a small  fraction  of  it 
had  been  explored.  But  the  process  of  ex- 
ploration and  conquest  in  the  newly  dis- 
covered lands  went  forward  with  increasing 
speed.  This  expansion  of  Europe  into  the 
other  habitable  parts  of  the  world  gave  rise 
to  two  of  the  major  problems  of  the  20th 
century:  imperialism  or  colonialism,  and  ag- 
gressive nationalism.  All  these  developments 
profoundly  affected  trade  and  industry  by 
introducing  new  problems  of  control,  ex- 
change, and  distribution.  These  problems  in 


Note.  Dates  in  parentheses,  following  the 
names  of  monarchs,  are  prefixed  by  the  let- 
ter “r”  to  indicate  that  they  are  regnal  dates. 


turn  gave  rise  to  the  thorny  question  of 
labour-management  relationships. 

Changes  in  industry  drew  in  their  train  the 
necessity  for  social  and  political  reforms  and 
adjustments.  The  growth  of  democracy 
posed  the  problem  of  providing  education  for 
all,  while  with  the  increased  speed  of  indus- 
trial production  the  uses  of  leisure  became 
a matter  of  social  concern.  The  attempt  to 
solve  these  and  a host  of  related  problems 
played  a large  part  in  determining  the  pat- 
tern of  our  culture.  These  forces,  conditions, 
and  problems,  and  their  attempted  solutions, 
form  the  subject  of  this  book. 

The  Organization  of  This  Textbook.  The 

book  is  divided  into  seven  Parts,  each  of 
which  develops  one,  or  in  some  cases  two, 
of  the  major  problems  of  the  Modern  Age, 
while  at  the  same  time  relating  its  theme  to 
the  topics  discussed  in  the  other  Parts. 

Several  helps  to  students  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  text: 

1.  An  outline  of  the  contents  of  each 
chapter  appears  in  the  table  of  contents. 

2.  The  pronunciation  of  difficult  or  un- 
usual proper  names  is  given  in  the  index. 

3.  Topics  for  further  discussion  and/or 
research,  which  might  prove  useful  in  direct- 
ing student  activity,  are  given  at  the  end  of 
each  Part. 

4.  A list  of  books  which  will  prove 
helpful  for  further  study  or  enrichment  is 
given  at  the  end  of  each  Part. 

5.  Illustrations,  diagrams,  and  maps  have 
been  carefully  chosen  to  supplement  the  text 
wherever  these  could  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  exposition. 

These  aids,  it  is  hoped,  will  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  student’s  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of  the  text. 


After  the  names  of  other  individuals,  the 
dates  in  parentheses  denote  the  years  of 
birth  and  death. 
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PART  I 


THE  BACKGROUND  AND  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  MODERN  AGE 


POINT  OF  VIEW 


Part  I has  two  main  purposes.  The  first  is 
to  make  the  student  aware  of  the  unique 
features  and  problems  of  this  Modern  Age 
in  which  we  live.  To  this  end  Part  I fills  in 
the  historical  background  against  which  the 
characteristics  and  general  significance  of  the 
age  may  be  brought  into  sharper  focus. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  modem  ways  of  life  and  thought. 
During  the  period  under  review,  leaders  in 
cultural  and  religious  thought  discarded  many 
old  traditions  in  favour  of  a progressive  out- 


look, a critical  approach  to  learning,  an  in- 
tense interest  in  the  study  of  human  nature, 
and  a new  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the 
individual.  This  change  received  its  impetus 
from  the  intellectual  awakening  of  the  Re- 
naissance, the  leaders  of  which  are  better 
known  and  more  highly  honoured  today  than 
are  many  of  the  princes  and  warriors  of  their 
times.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
affected  deeply  the  lives  and  beliefs  of  those 
who  brought  European  civilization  to  the 
New  World.  Therefore,  the  new  movements 
in  literature,  the  arts,  science,  and  education, 
and  the  accompanying  changes  in  religious 
thought,  are  part  of  the  story  of  Canada. 
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1 

THE  MODERN  AGE: 
ITS  EXTENT  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 


MAIN  DIVISIONS 

History — Its  Meaning.  The  dictionary  defines 
history  as  “the  systematic  record  of  the  past 
experience  of  mankind”.  In  its  widest  sense 
this  definition  would  lead  us  back  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  human  life  upon  the  earth,  and 
would  extend  to  every  land  that  shows  or  has 
shown  evidence  of  that  life.  Even  if  we  limit 
our  study  to  the  so-called  historical  period, 
which  begins  about  3500  B.C.  with  the  first 
use  of  written  records  in  Egypt  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, history  has  a time  span  of  some  5,500 
years.  From  time  to  time  historians  have 
suggested  various  schemes  for  dividing  these 
5,500  years  of  history,  so  as  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  concentrate  their  attention  on  a 
particular  period  or  area. 

The  17th-Century  Division  of  History.  One 

such  division  was  introduced  in  the  17th 
century  and  arose  from  what  men  felt  was 
the  superiority  of  their  own  times  over  the 
centuries  which  now  came  to  be  called  the 
Middle  Ages.  However,  the  system  has  cer- 
tain merits  and  consequently  its  division  of 
history  into  three  main  periods  known  as 
Ancient  Times,  the  Mediaeval  Period  (or 
Middle  Ages),  and  the  Modern  Age  (with 
its  two  subdivisions)  is  still  in  fairly  common 
use  today. 

Ancient  Times,  stretching  from  about 
3500  B.C.  to  500  A.D.,  covers  the  period 


from  man’s  first  use  of  writing  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West 
under  the  barbarian  attacks.  It  is  the  period 
of  the  beginnings  of  European  civilization 
during  which  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was 
literally  the  “centre  of  the  earth”. 

The  Mediaeval  Period  or  the  Middle  Ages 
lasted  approximately  1,000  years  from  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  about 
500  A.D.  to  the  Renaissance,  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  Age  of  Discovery  about  1500 
A.D.  During  this  period  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders settled  in  Europe  and  developed  their 
Teutonic  kingdoms.  This  is  the  era  of  feudal 
government  and  feudal  society  and  of  the 
conflict  between  Church  and  State  in  the 
persons  of  the  Popes  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Emperors.  The  Church  and  the  cities  around 
the  Mediterranean  acted  as  nuclei  of  ancient 
learning  during  the  turbulent  Middle  Ages 
and  preserved  for  mankind  much  of  the 
cultural  heritage  of  the  past. 

The  Modern  Age  is  the  shortest  of  the 
three  periods,  spanning  the  500  years  from 
the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Age  of  Discovery  to  the 
present.  But,  because  this  is  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  and  because  our  present  problems 
are  most  likely  to  have  their  roots  in  this 
more  immediate  past,  we  tend  to  place  more 
emphasis  upon  the  Modern  Age  than  upon 
the  others.  This  has  led  us  to  subdivide  the 
period  into  two.  The  first  of  these  subdivi- 
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Writing  in  Egypt 


Before  Christ 

ANCIENT  TIMES 


Prehistoric  Period - 


Anno  Domini  • 


THE  MIDDLE  AGES  MODERN  AGE 


Historical  Period 


The  17th-century  division  of  history 


sions  extends  from  1500  to  1914  and  is  the 
era  of  the  development  of  powerful  nation- 
states in  Europe  and  of  their  expansion  into 
great  colonial  and  commercial  empires.  In 
the  second  part  of  the  period,  i.e.,  from  1914 
to  the  present,  the  struggle  between  the  con- 
flicting forces  of  nationalism  and  imperialism 
reached  its  culmination  in  two  global  wars, 
as  a result  of  which  efforts  have  been  made 
to  establish  international  control  over  inter- 
state relationships. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction,  this 
text  is  concerned  with  the  Modern  Age  and 
more  particularly  with  its  first  subdivision, 
extending  from  the  Renaissance  and  Refor- 
mation to  the  opening  years  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. The  study  of  the  events  and  develop- 
ments of  this  period  lays  the  basis  for,  but 
does  not  include,  an  examination  of  the 
present  struggle  between  nationalism  and 
imperialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  efforts 
to  achieve  international  order  on  the  other. 
In  like  manner,  it  sets  the  stage  for  a study 
of  present-day  economic  policies  and  of  cur- 
rent social  and  cultural  developments  and 
relationships. 

The  Continuity  of  History.  Though  these 
three  main  divisions  and  two  subdivisions  in 
the  time  span  of  man’s  history  make  the 
content  of  social  studies  more  manageable, 
we  must  always  remember  that  they  are 
merely  aids  and  are  essentially  artificial.  As 
with  everything  else  that  concerns  life  and 
growth,  there  is  no  sharp  cleavage  between 
historical  periods.  Just  as  the  child  develops 
over  a period  of  years  into  the  boy,  who 
continues  to  grow  steadily  into  youth  and 
then  into  manhood,  so  the  Middle  Ages 


changed  almost  imperceptibly  over  a span  of 
centuries  into  the  Modern  Age.  Even  the 
dates  500,  1500,  and  1900  are  round  figures 
or  approximations  and  are  not  connected 
with  any  specific  events. 

This  continuity  of  history  results  in  some 
details  of  a former  age  lingering  on  into  the 
succeeding  one,  causing  there  certain  contra- 
dictions or  anomalies.  For  example,  the 
borough  representation  that  was  adequate 
for  a predominantly  rural  and  agricultural 
England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  degenerated 
into  the  “rotten”  or  “pocket”  boroughs  of  a 
largely  urban  and  industrialized  England  in 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Similarly  in 
France,  the  feudal  dues  paid  by  serf  and 
villein  in  return  for  protection  crystallized 
into  tax  exemptions  for  the  courtier  nobles, 
until  all  exemptions  were  finally  swept  away 
with  other  feudal  rights  on  the  night  of 
August  4,  1789,  in  the  French  National 
Assembly. 

Living  social  organizations  are  character- 
ized by  constant  change  to  meet  altered  con- 
ditions and  new  developments.  This  contin- 
uous, but  often  imperceptible,  changing  from 
day  to  day  prevents  the  parcelling  up  of 
human  affairs  into  tidy  little  bundles,  each 
tagged  with  a neat  label  and  a date. 


THAT  ENDED  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES  AND  USHERED  IN  THE 
MODERN  AGE 

There  are  some  thirteen  major  changes 
which,  occurring  over  a period  of  several 
centuries,  altered  entirely  the  economic,  so- 
cial, political,  and  cultural  aspects  of  Euro- 
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pean  civilization.  Some  of  these  changes,  like 
the  growth  of  nation-states,  were  gradual,  al- 
most imperceptible,  starting  centuries  before 
the  so-called  Modern  Age  and  extending  into 
present-day  developments.  Others,  like  the 
discovery  of  new  lands,  were  more  rapid, 
occurring  within  a relatively  short  and  well- 
defined  period.  In  some  countries  certain 
changes  were  delayed  until  a much  later  date 
than  in  others — political  unification  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  for  example.  But  gradual  or 
sudden,  early  or  late,  certain  changes  spelled 
death  to  the  mediaeval  ideas  and  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  new  concepts  of  Church, 
state,  and  human  relations. 

1.  The  Break-up  of  the  Western  European 
Community  into  Nation-States.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  institutions,  laws,  and  customs 
tended  to  be  common  to  all  countries  of 
western  Europe.  All  were  governed  by  very 
similar  systems  of  feudalism,  and  a large 
part  of  the  continent  was  theoretically  sub- 
ject to  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  The  feudal 
barons,  churchmen,  and  peasants  (serfs  and 
villeins)  were  classes  common  to  all  western 
European  peoples  at  that  time.  There  was 
one  universal  Catholic  Church  centred  at 
Rome,  so  that  all  western  Christendom  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  church 
(canon)  law.  There  was  one  universal  lang- 
uage of  culture,  Latin,  and  this  fact  made  it 


possible  to  appoint  a churchman  to  any  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  regardless  of  the  place  of 
his  birth.  Indeed,  a man  tended  to  regard 
himself  first  as  a feudal  baron,  a bishop,  an 
abbot,  or  a serf,  and  only  incidentally  as 
English,  French,  or  Italian.  But  by  1500 
A.D.  much  of  this  had  changed,  and  the 
process  has  continued  into  the  present.  In 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  England,  Spain, 
and  France  were  emerging  from  the  Euro- 
pean community  as  modern  nation-states. 
Each  was  characterized  by  its  own  social 
classes,  its  own  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and 
above  all  by  its  own  language  and  literature. 
Men  in  these  countries  now  considered  them- 
selves as  English,  Spanish,  or  French.  This 
division  of  Europe  into  a number  of  nation- 
states, each  independent  of  and  often  hostile 
to  the  others,  is  a distinctive  feature  of  the 
Modern  Age  and  is  examined  in  detail  in 
Part  III. 

2.  The  Decline  in  the  Prestige  and  Influence 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  While  west- 
ern Christendom  acknowledged  the  spiritual 
supremacy  claimed  by  the  papacy,  much  of 
western  Europe  denied  or  ignored  the  overall 
supremacy  in  secular  matters  claimed  by 
mediaeval  Emperors.  In  England,  isolated 
by  distance,  the  English  Channel,  and  poor 
communications  in  general,  the  imperial  in- 
fluence had  always  been  negligible.  Nor  had 


SOME  COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  TIMES 

The  Middle  Ages  (500-1500  A.D.) 

Modern  Times  (1500  Onwards ) 

One  Holy  Roman  Emperor 

National  rulers  of  nation-states 

Common  feudal  customs  and  social  classes 

New  national  customs  and  social  classes 

One  universal  civil  law  based  on  Roman  Law 

National  systems  of  civil  and  criminal  law 

t 

One  Church  and  one  Canon  Law 

National  churches  and  sects  each  with  its 
own  laws 

One  universal  language  of  culture  (Latin) 

National  (vernacular)  languages  and 
literatures 

One  known  continent  (Europe) 

The  whole  world  discovered  and  explored 
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it  been  much  more  effective  in  France,  or  in 
still  more  distant  Spain  where  the  rulers  were 
engaged  in  conflict  with  the  Moors.  The 
growth  of  nation-states,  each  with  its  nation- 
al characteristics,  ran  counter  to  the  claims 
of  the  Emperor  and  reduced  the  imperial  in- 
fluence still  more.  By  1519  strong  rulers  in 
England  (Henry  VIII),  France  (Francis 
I),  and  Spain  (Charles  I)  looked  upon  the 
imperial  office  as  a challenge  to  their  nation- 
al authority  and  sought  to  control  it  by 
being  elected  Emperor.  After  the  election 
of  Charles  as  Emperor  Charles  V,  Francis  I 
strove  to  hamper  him  in  every  way  possible, 
even  by  giving  assistance  to  the  Turks;  and 
Henry  VIII  had  no  fear  of  reprisals  when  he 
divorced  Catherine  of  Aragon,  Charles  V’s 
aunt. 

Charles  frittered  away  much  of  Spain’s 
national  and  colonial  strength  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  bolster  up  the  imperial  power.  As 
there  were  no  imperial  armies,  courts,  or 
machinery  of  administration,  Austria  (a  mem- 
ber of  whose  ruling  house  often  filled  the 
imperial  office)  became  so  involved  in  futile 
efforts  to  enforce  imperial  edicts  that  her 
own  national  development  was  arrested  with 
disastrous  consequences  for  herself  and  for 
Europe  as  a whole.  Though  the  title  of  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  survived  until  Napoleon’s 
reforms  forced  the  Emperor  himself  to  aban- 
don it  in  1806,  the  office  had  ceased  to  be  a 
controlling  force  in  European  politics  long 
before  Luther’s  trial  in  1521  demonstrated 
to  all  its  actual  ineffectiveness. 

3.  The  Growth  of  International  Politics.  The 

decline  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the 
growth  of  nation-states  posed  problems  of 
international  relationships,  resulting  in  new 
concepts  of  international  politics,  diplomacy, 
and  international  law,  and  new  theories  such 
as  that  of  the  balance  of  power.  This  theory 
was  based  upon  the  principle  that  one  large 
weight  may  be  counterbalanced  by  a group  of 
smaller  weights,  and  that  by  shifting  weights 
a balance  may  be  maintained.  Consequently, 
any  nation  which  threatened  the  security  of 
its  neighbours,  as  France  under  Louis  XIV 


threatened  Holland,  might  be  offset  by  an 
alliance  of  smaller  or  weaker  nations  against 
it.  Thus  William  of  Orange  succeeded  in 
forming  the  Grand  Alliance  of  the  Emperor, 
Prussia,  and  Hesse  together  with  his  own 
kingdoms  of  Holland  and  England.  In  the 
18th  century  France,  fearing  that  Prussian 
military  might  would  upset  the  balance  in 
Europe,  shifted  her  position  from  opposition 
to  Austria  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession to  alliance  with  that  country  against 
Prussia  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  only  eight 
years  later.  This  theory  of  the  balance  of 
power  has  continued  to  dominate  European 
and  even  world  affairs  down  to  our  own 
times. 

4.  The  Decline  in  the  Power  of  the  Papacy 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  rise 
of  nation-states  also  destroyed  much  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
"Roman  Church.  National  rulers,  such  as 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  began  to  cast  cove- 
tous eyes  upon  territories  ruled  by  the  Pope 
as  sovereign  and  on  lands  held  by  the  Roman 
Church.  These  papal  territories  would  round 
out  national  boundaries,  and  the  church 
lands  would  make  magnificent  rewards  for 
the  loyal  supporters  of  the  new  monarchs. 
Simultaneously  with  this  threat  to  church 
lands,  the  Pope  lost  much  of  his  control  over 
the  Church  itself  through  the  great  religious 
upheaval  known  as  the  Reformation,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  a later  chap- 
ter. Many  national  rulers  saw  in  this  move- 
ment an  opportunity  to  renounce  their  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  Rome,  and  to  free  the 
Church  in  their  own  realms  from  foreign 
control  by  themselves  assuming  the  power  of 
appointing  men  to  church  positions.  In  this 
they  were  generally  supported  by  the  grow- 
ing feeling  of  national  unity  among  their 
people.  Some  set  up  their  own  national 
churches  as  in  England,  while  others,  like 
France,  though  not  actually  breaking  with 
the  papacy,  gained  concessions  to  the  rising 
tide  of  national  feeling.  The  result  has  been 
a breaking  down  of  the  uniformity  of  west- 
ern Christendom  and  a growth  of  many 
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During  the  Middle  Ages  the  learn- 
ing and  literature  of  the  ancient 
world  were  preserved  in  the  mona- 
steries. The  only  books  available 
were  manuscripts  copied  out  by 
hand.  The  illustration  shows  a 
monk  at  work  on  a manuscript. 
(The  Mansell  Collection,  London) 


churches  and  sects,  some  of  which  are  na- 
tional in  character.  The  old  mediaeval  strug- 
gle between  Pope  and  Emperor  now  entered 
upon  a new  phase  in  the  Modern  Age — that 
of  conflict  between  Church  and  State,  with 
the  outcome  varying  in  different  countries. 

5.  The  Decline  of  the  Monastic  Ideal. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  Christian 
Church  had  stressed  the  relative  unimpor- 
tance of  life  in  this  world  and  the  necessity 
of  renouncing  all  worldly  pleasures.  It  was 
thought  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  living  up  to  this  Christian  ideal  was  to 
enter  a monastery.  Here,  by  turning  one’s 
back  upon  the  world  and  its  temptations, 
renouncing  all  possessions,  and  punishing 
the  flesh,  one  could  live  in  a community  of 
like-minded  people  and  concentrate  all  one’s 
efforts  upon  saving  one’s  own  soul.  But 
between  the  13th  and  the  16th  centuries  a 
revolution  took  place  in  the  Christian  atti- 
tude to  the  world.  Men  now  came  to  recog- 
nize it  as  God’s  creation,  as  was  man  him- 
self, and  to  think  of  life  on  this  earth  not  just 
as  a preliminary  existence  to  be  endured  with 
what  patience  one  could  muster,  but  as  a 
time  of  opportunity.  Salvation  was  not  to  be 
won  through  the  avoidance  of  temptation  by 


withdrawal  and  seclusion,  but  rather  by  the 
overcoming  of  temptation  and  the  helping  of 
others.  This  new  attitude  rang  the  death- 
knell  of  monasticism  as  ~a~“vrfaT‘Torce  in 
European  society  and  further  weakened  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Church — a circum- 
stance which  some  national  leaders  were 
quick  to  seize  upon  to  their  own  advantage. 

6.  The  Decay  of  Feudalism  as  a Decentral- 
ized Form  of  Government.  Feudalism,  the 
decentralized  form  of  government  based  upon 
the  holding  of  land,  also  began  to  decline  as 
roads  and  communications  improved  and 
money  replaced  barter  and  services  in  the 
payment  of  dues.  National  rulers  found  that 
paid  soldiers  (mercenaries)  formed  a more 
reliable  army  than  the  old  feudal  levy.  Of- 
ficials appointed  by,  and  therefore  responsi- 
ble to,  the  monarch  alone  were  more  sub- 
servient to  his  will  and  more  easily  managed 
than  were  the  turbulent  feudal  barons  or  the 
church  officials.  Consequently,  more  and 
more  of  the  business  of  government  came  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  royal  hands.  Royal 
courts  of  justice  replaced  feudal  ones,  mer- 
cenaries supplanted  the  old  feudal  levies,  and 
kings’  ministers  succeeded  king-makers.  The 
feudal  barons  as  a force  in  politics  disap- 


peared.  In  England  they  died  out.  In  France 
the  Kings  encouraged  them  to  dispose  of 
their  armour  and  warhorses  and  to  congre- 
gate at  Versailles,  where  they  vied  with  one 
another  for  titles  and  positions  involving  little 
more  than  personal  attendance  upon  the  ruler. 

7.  The  Decay  of  the  Feudal  Social  Order. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  social  order,  com- 
posed of  three  classes,  was  also  based  upon 
the  holding  of  land.  First,  there  were  the 
feudal  barons  or  knights,  who  held  land  and 
gave  their  tenants  the  protection  of  their 
military  skill  and  their  courts  in  return  for 
payments  in  produce  and  services.  Second, 
there  were  the  clergy,  who  looked  after  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  other  two  classes  in 
return  for  tithes  (one-tenth  of  the  revenue 
in  goods  or  services)  and  frequent  special 
gifts  of  land  or  valuables  from  the  nobles. 
The  third  class,  the  peasants  (serfs  or  vil- 
leins), who  were  thus  protected  both  physi- 
cally and  spiritually,  were  the  productive 
members  of  the  mediaeval  manor.  They  la- 
boured on  their  strips  of  land,  raising  the 
food  to  support  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
his  household,  the  local  clergy,  and  lastly, 
themselves  and  their  families.  They  were 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  a limited  number 
of  days  a year  to  defend  the  realm,  and  they 
were  required  to  labour  at  such  local  im- 
provements as  the  building  of  a mill  or 
bridge  or  any  other  project  proposed  by  the 
overlord  or  his  steward. 

But  in  England  four  factors  upset  this 
neat  arrangement  and  prevented  these 
classes  from  becoming  rigid.  First,  only  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  a feudal  baron  in- 
herited his  father’s  lands  and  title;  all  the 
"offier  sons  and  all  the  daughters  were  “com- 
moners”. Second,  the  Black  Death  (1349) 
so  reduced  the  manpower  that  the  remaining 
peasants,  unable  to  do  all  the  work,  often 
found  it  possible  to  enter  into  new  wage 
agreements  with  the  local  landlord.  In  other 
cases  the  lords,  by  enclosing  their  lands  and 
converting  them  into  sheep  pastures,  reduced 
the  number  of  labourers  required.  Thus, 
the  number  of  serfs  and  villeins  shrank, 


while  that  of  the  freemen  increased.  Third, 
many  serfs  and  villeins,  unable  to  come  to 
terms  with  their  overlords,  escaped  to  the 
towns.  After  breathing  the  free  air  of  the 
town  for  a year  and  a day,  they  became  free. 
Such  freemen  formed  the  basis  of  the  new 
middle  and  working  classes  in  the  towns.  As 
townsmen  they  engaged  in  the  long  struggle 
to  reduce  the  feudal  barons’  stranglehold 
on  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity. In  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
monarch,  who  was  himself  seeking  to  reduce 
the  political  power  of  the  barons.  But  a 
fourth  and  even  greater  blow  to  the  social 
supremacy  of  the  armoured  knight  and  chiv- 
alry was  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  into 
Europe  in  the  13th  century.  This  discovery, 
though  first  used  only  in  firecrackers,  was 
soon  applied  to  the  firing  of  small  cannon. 
It  replaced  the  longbow,  the  crossbow,  the 
pike,  and  the  sword,  thus  revolutionizing  the 
business  of  war.  Before  long  the  lowest-born 
peasant,  armed  with  a musket,  became  the 
military  superior  of  the  noblest-born  baron 
in  full  armour,  and  much  of  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  the  feudal  nobility  crumbled 
away. 

For  the  most  part  the  feudal  baron  was 
unable  to  adapt  himself  to  this  change.  In 
England  his  desperate  bid  to  remain  in  the 
saddle,  politically  and  socially,  led  him  to 
seek  to  control  the  monarch  by  supporting 
rival  contenders  for  the  throne.  In  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  which  resulted,  the  feudal  barons, 
as  a class,  were  killed  off,  leaving  a monarchy 
no  longer  hampered  by  subjects  powerful 
enough  to  challenge  the  royal  authority.  The 
monarch  in  France,  as  we  have  seen,  drew 
the  teeth  of  the  feudal  baronage  and  render- 
ed it  politically  powerless  by  converting  the 
barons  into  mere  courtiers.  But  in  this  pro- 
cess the  French  noble  kept  all  his  feudal 
privileges  and  succeeded  in  remaining  social- 
ly dominant.  In  France,  where  all  the  chil- 
dren of  a feudal  baron  were  nobles,  classes 
became  almost  as  rigid  as  castes,  though, 
of  course,  the  clergy  were  always  recruited 
from  the  other  two  classes.  This  rigidity  of 
class  and  the  unearned  privileges  of  the  no- 
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The  picture  on  the  left  shows  a 
cap-a-pie  (head  to  foot)  suit  of 
armour  of  the  type  worn  by 
mediaeval  knights.  The  invention 
of  fire-arms,  such  as  the  arquebus 
shown  in  the  right-hand  picture, 
made  body-armour  obsolete.  The 
forked  stick  is  for  resting  the  gun 
on  while  firing.  (The  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  and  the  Bettmann  Archive) 


bility  produced  the  intense  class  bitterness 
of  the  French  Revolution  which  finally  swept 
away  all  feudal  privileges  and  their  holders  in 
1789. 

8.  The  Renaissance.  The  Renaissance  was 
one  of  the  major  factors  which  brought  the 
Middle  Ages  to  an  end,  and  is  dealt  with 
more  fully  in  the  next  chapter.  The  great 
classical  cultures  of  Greece  and  Rome  had 
largely  been  lost  to  Europe  in  the  mediaeval 
period.  Only  in  some  monasteries,  in  a few 
cities  like  Constantinople,  and  among  the 
Arabs  and  the  Moors  in  Spain,  had  the 
sparks  of  this  great  cultural  heritage  been 
kept  alight.  With  the  Crusades  and  the  result- 
ing trade,  a new  spirit  of  inquiry  swept  like 
a fresh  breeze  through  Europe  in  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  centuries,  culminating  in  the 
dispersal  of  classical  scholars  from  Con- 
stantinople before  its  fall  in  1453.  This 
freshening  breeze  fanned  the  isolated  sparks 
of  culture  into  flames.  Knowledge  of  the 
great  minds  of  antiquity  became  once  more 


a part  of  man’s  cultural  background  and 
inspired  him  to  new  achievements. 

9.  The  Age  of  Discovery.  Man’s  curiosity, 
once  roused,  spurred  him  on  to  all  sorts  of 
new  discoveries.  From  1271  to  1295  Nicolo, 
Maffeo,  and  Marco  Polo  had  journeyed  ex- 
tensively overland  to  the  Far  East.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this,  only  a small  part  of  the  world 
was  known  in  1450.  One  hundred  years 
later,  Europeans  had  traversed  all  the  oceans 
except  the  Arctic,  had  circumnavigated  the 
world,  and  had  touched  the  coasts  of  all  the 
continents  except  Australia  and  Antarctica. 
This  Age  of  Discovery,  as  it  is  called,  saw 
the  replacement  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  the  hub  of  the 
world’s  trade  routes  and  the  beginning  of 
“the  overseas  migrations  that  were  soon  to 
take  the  peoples  of  Europe  into  all  the  habit- 
able areas  of  the  world.  It  is  therefore  such 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Modern  Age 
that  the  whole  of  Part  II  is  devoted  to  its 
study. 
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10.  The  Invention  of  Printing  on  Paper. 

Neither  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation, 
nor  the  Age  of  Discovery  would  have  had 
such  far-reaching  effects  but  for  the  inven- 
tion of  a new  method  of  distributing  know- 
ledge— printing  (about  1454) — and  a new 
medium — paper.  So  long  as  the  only  method 
of  reproducing  manuscripts  was  the  labor- 
ious hand-copying  on  parchment  (sheep- 
skin), the  number  of  copies  that  could  be 
made  of  a book  was  limited;  each  copy  was 
so  expensive  it  was  often  chained  to  the  shelf; 
and  all  were  subject  to  errors  in  copying. 
Learning  was  necessarily  restricted  to  a few 
wealthy  people,  or  to  the  clergy,  who  gave 
up  their  worldly  possessions  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  religious  life  and  whose  work 
might  include  studying  and  copying  the  old 
manuscripts.  With  the  invention  of  movable 
type  and  the  use  of  cheaper  and  more  plenti- 
ful paper,  books  could  be  produced  faster, 
more  accurately,  more  cheaply,  and  in  much 
greater  numbers.  Printing  thus  brought  learn- 
ing within  the  reach  of  anyone  who  could 
read,  so  that  it  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the 
mediaeval  universities. 


11.  The  Growth  of  the  Vernacular  Lang- 
uages as  Literature.  With  prigtiiig,  too,  Latin 
lost  its  supremacy  as  the  universal  language 
of  culture.  Though  Dante  (1265-1321)  had 
written  his  Divine  Comedy  in  the  dialect 
of  the  people  of  Florence,  and  the  English 
court  poet  Chaucer  (1340-1400)  his  Canter- 
bury Tales  and  other  poems  in  English, 
many  writers  still  thought  it  necessary  to 
use  Latin  if  their  works  were  to  endure.  This 
classical  tradition  died  hard.  But  printing 
gave  an  appearance  of  permanence  to  any 
work.  The  printing  of  translations  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers  lifted 
the  language  of  the  common  man  (the  vern- 
acular) to  the  highest  levels  of  literature, 
while  the  works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  William  Shakespeare,  and  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible  set  the 
standard  of  English  for  centuries  to  come. 


12.  The  Growth  of  the  Towns  and  the  Mer- 
chant Middle  Class.  Increasing  trade  result- 
ing in  the  steady  growth  of  towns,  and  ac- 
companied by  theTTse  of  a great  new  middle 
class  of  merchants,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  Modern  Age.  The  bar- 
barian invaders  had  either  destroyed  or 
shunned  the  towns  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  settled  in  rural  areas  leaving  the  sur- 
viving remnants  of  Roman  civilization  to 
stagnate  behind  the  city  walls.  The  tremen- 
dous impetus  given  to  trade  by  the  Crusades 
and  by  the  Age  of  Discovery,  combined 
with  the  drift  of  the  peasants  to  the  towns  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  had  revolutionary  effects 
upon  commercial  centres  such  as  Venice  and 
the  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  upon 
European  history  as  a whole.  The  growing 
urban  population  now  came  into  direct  con- 
tact with  surviving  Roman  civilization  and 
revitalized  it.  This  urban  middle  class  of 
merchants  and  traders  finally  eclipsed  in  im- 
portance both  the  old  feudal  classes  of 
barons  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  peasants.  It 
even  challenged  the  power  of  kings  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  modern  democracy.  Not 
until  the  20th  century  was  the  supremacy  of 
this  middle  class  threatened  by  the  working 
class  or  proletariat.  Modern  history  is  con- 
cerned with  the  story  of  the  growth  of  this 
middle  class  and  with  the  effects  of  its 
political  supremacy  upon  human  society. 

13.  The  Changes  in  Industry.  The  guild 
system  began  to  disappear  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Industrial  Revolution, 
dealt  with  in  Part  V,  was  successful  in  in- 
creasing production  but  posed  fresh  prob- 
lems characteristic  of  the  Modern  Age.  The 
relationship  between  labour  and  manage- 
ment, questions  of  distribution,  the  place  of 
the  middleman,  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
urban  population,  are  all  problems  for  which 
we  are  still  seeking  solutions. 

These,  then,  are  the  characteristics  and 
problems  of  the  Modern  Age  during  which 
Europeans  discovered  and  colonized  the 
Americas.  These  furnish  the  basis  of  our 
civilization  and  the  materials  of  this  study. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE: 
THE  AGE  THAT  FORMED  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 


THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

Culture  has  been  defined  as  “the  training 
and  refinement  of  mind,  taste,  and  manners; 
the  intellectual  side  of  civilization”.  The 
distinctive  culture  of  any  group  of  people 
depends,  therefore,  upon  their  particular 
racial,  religious,  and  social  backgrounds, 
their  beliefs,  and  their  traditions.  Thus  the 
culture  of  the  predominantly  Protestant  Teu- 
tonic people  living  in  Scandinavia  differs 
markedly  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Romanic  peoples  of  southern  Europe,  while 
both  cultures  differ  from  that  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Christians  of  eastern  Europe. 

European  immigrants  coming  into  North 
America  to  form  the  new  nations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  could  no  more 
leave  their  cultural  heritage  behind  them 
than  they  could  leave  their  own  shadows  in 
Europe.  Since  almost  every  European  cul- 
ture was  profoundly  affected  by  the  Renais- 
sance, we  must  look  very  closely  at  this 
movement  which  has  had  such  a marked, 
though  indirect,  effect  upon  our  own  cultural 
attainments. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Term  “Renaissance”. 

The  word  “Renaissance”  comes  from  the 
French  naitre  meaning  “to  be  born”.  Conse- 
quently, the  term  means  literally  a rebirth 
or  a revival.  This  name  has  been  given  to  the 
transitional  movement  from  the  Middle  to 


the  Modern  Age  in  Europe,  because  of  the 
remarkable  outburst  of  human  activity  in 
almost  every  phase  of  life  which  character- 
ized that  period.  At  first  the  term  “Renais- 
sance” was  confined  to  the  revival  of  ancient 
art  and  literature,  but  more  recently  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  whole  extension  of  knowl- 
edge, including  science,  which  began  during 
the  14th  century  and  which  still  continues  to 
shape  the  cultures  of  Europe  and  those  of 
European  origin. 

“Renaissance”  is,  in  some  respects,  not  a 
particularly  good  term  to  use  of  this  cultural 
movement,  because  a rebirth  or  revival  im- 
plies, first,  that  culture  and  learning  died 
and,  second,  that  this  same  culture  and 
learning  were  born  again.  This  is  not  an 
accurate  description  of  what  actually  hap- 
pened during  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  true  that  the  culture  and  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  lay  dormant  in  most  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  never  actually 
died.  And  the  culture  which  blossomed  in  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Modern  Age  was 
not  a mere  revival  of  the  ancient  Graeco- 
Roman  culture,  though  it  owed  much  to  a 
renewed  study  of  classical  Greek  and  Latin. 
Renaissance  writers,  artists,  and  scientists 
were  stimulated  by  their  study  of  the  An- 
cients to  make  further  efforts  and  to  embark 
upon  fresh  fields  of  inquiry.  By  the  Renais- 
sance, then,  we  really  mean  the  culture  and 
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knowledge  which  developed  as  a result  of  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization. 

Classical  Greek  and  Roman  Culture.  What 
was  this  Graeco-Roman  culture  and  knowl- 
edge, a revival  of  interest  in  which  brought 
an  end  to  the  so-called  Middle  Ages  and 
ushered  in  the  Modern  Age?  The  Greeks’ 
religion  furnishes  the  key  to  the  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  their  culture.  Their 
many  gods  and  goddesses  accounted  for  such 
natural  occurrences  as  day  and  night  and 
the  seasons.  Though  endowed  with  immor- 
tality and  with  some  supernatural  powers, 
the  Greek  deities  were  far  from  perfect  and 
frequently  showed  some  characteristic  human 
weaknesses.  Consequently,  the  Greeks  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  these 
weaknesses  and  to  pit  their  own  abilities 
against  their  gods  in  an  effort  to  outwit  them. 
Here,  then,  were  no  terrifying  gods  holding 
mankind  in  mental  chains.  As  a result  the 
Greeks  enjoyed  a freedom  of  the  mind  which 
stimulated  free  inquiry,  open  discussion,  a 
search  for  truth  whenever  and  wherever  it 
might  be  found,  and  a general  tolerance  of 
the  point  of  view  of  others. 

As  early  as  the  6th  century  B.C.  some 
inquiring  minds,  not  satisfied  with  the  reli- 
gious explanations  of  natural  phenomena, 
began  to  look  for  their  natural  causes.  Soon 
philosophers  (lovers  of  wisdom)  like  So- 
crates (469-399  B.C.)  and  Plato  (428-347 
B.C.)  were  asking  questions  about  every- 
thing. Plato’s  pupil,  Aristotle  (384-322 
B.C.),  considered  man,  nature,  and  the 
universe  as  the  proper  subjects  of  his  investi- 
gations. The  Greek  philosopher,  with  his 
love  of  knowledge  and  truth  and  his  burning 
desire  to  be  able  to  give  a rational  explana- 
tion of  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  was 
just  as  irresistibly  driven  to  natural  science, 
mathematics,  and  logic  as  were  others  to  art 
and  literature. 

Their  clumsy  method  of  writing  letters 
for  numbers  hampered  the  Greeks  in  the 
development  of  arithmetic,  just  as  it  did 
the  Romans.  But  it  proved  to  be  no  stum- 


Socrates— a bust  in  the  National  Museum,  Naples 
(the  Mansell  Collection,  London) 


bling  block  to  their  development  of  the  other 
branches  of  mathematics.  Almost  all  the 
standard  terms  of  mathematics  in  use  today, 
like  “isosceles”  (with  equal  legs)  and  “par- 
allel” (alongside  one  another  all  the  way), 
are  Greek,  or  Latin  translations  of  Greek  ex- 
pressions. Euclid  (c.  330 -c.  275  B.C.)  estab- 
lished the  principles  of  geometry;  Archi- 
medes (287-212  B.C.)  calculated  the  value 
of  t r in  determining  the  area  of  a circle. 
Others  developed  the  principles  of  trig- 
onometry and  made  advances  in  algebra. 

The  science  of  mathematics  is  closely 
related  to  astronomy  and  geography.  Hence 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  find  that  many  of 
the  leading  Greek  mathematicians  were  also 
responsible  for  much  of  the  Greek  know- 
ledge of  the  earth  and  the  universe.  Pytha- 
goras (c.  572  - c.  497  B.C.)  described  the 
spherical  shape  of  the  earth  with  its  poles, 
equator,  and  tropics,  and  its  hot,  temperate, 
and  frigid  zones.  In  the  3rd  century  B.C. 
Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  (c.  276  - c.  196  B.C.) 
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Eratosthenes's  original  map  has 
been  lost,  but  enough  is  known 
about  it  to  make  reconstruction 
possible.  It  showed  the  habitable 
world  as  in  the  illustration  on  the 
left.  Africa  was  shortened  because 
it  was  thought  that  equatorial 
waters  were  too  hot  to  be  navi- 
gated. 


calculated  the  length  of  the  earth’s  diameter 
as  7,850  miles,  which  is  only  fifty  miles  short 
of  the  true  polar  diameter.  This  gave  a 
length  of  700  stadia  to  one  degree  of  longi- 
tude of  the  earth’s  circumference  at  the  equa- 
tor. A similar  calculation  about  100  years 
later  gave  a result  one-quarter  short  of  the 
true  figure.  This  made  the  degree  only  500 
stadia  long  at  the  equator,  an  error  which 
was  to  have  far-reaching  results  when  copied 
by  Ptolemy.  Eratosthenes  also  made  a map 
of  the  habitable  world  upon  which  he  drew 
seven  parallels  of  latitude  and  seven  merid- 
ians of  longitude. 

Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  (fl.  c.  150 
A.D.)  is  the  best  known  of  the  Greek  astron- 
omers and  geographers  because  his  work  has 
had  a greater  influence  upon  geography  and 
map-making  than  that  of  any  other  single 
person  in  ancient  or  mediaeval  times.  In  his 
Geographia  he  discussed  latitude  and  long- 
itude as  well  as  map  and  globe  construction 
and  projection.  His  acceptance  of  the  mis- 
taken calculation  of  the  earth’s  diameter  led 
Ptolemy  to  conclude  that  Europe  and  Asia 
extended  for  well  over  half  of  the  world’s 
circumference,  whereas  in  reality  they  stretch 
only  a little  more  than  one-third.  Since,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy’s  calculation,  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  extended  over  62  degrees,  the 
distance  between  westernmost  Europe  and 
easternmost  Asia  could  not  be  much  more 
than  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
assumption  was  to  have  a considerable  in- 
fluence upon  navigators  of  the  15th  century, 


especially  upon  Columbus,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  navigator  would  have  set  sail 
for  a western  passage  to  Cathay  had  he  had 
any  suspicion  of  the  true  extent  of  the  un- 
known waters  he  would  have  to  cross. 

In  the  field  of  physics  the  Greeks  knew 
about  static  electricity  and  developed  the 
atomic  theory  of  the  nature  of  matter.  But 
the  outstanding  Greek  scientist  was  Archi- 
medes who  developed  the  use  of  the  lever 
and  the  pulley,  discovered  the  principle  of 
specific  gravity,  and  formulated  the  law  of 
floating  bodies.  During  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
he  put  his  theories  to  practical  uses,  but  he 
did  not  consider  his  screw  for  raising  liquids, 
his  cogged  wheel,  nor  his  engines  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  as  worthy  of  mention,  for 
to  the  Greeks  knowledge  was  an  end  in 
itself. 

Hippocrates  (c.  460  - c.  375  B.C.)  main- 
tained that  all  disease  was  the  result  of 
natural  causes,  and  that  its  treatment  could 
therefore  be  systematized.  Thus,  by  freeing 
the  art  of  healing  from  superstitition,  he 
became  the  “Father  of  Medicine”.  However, 
he  was  hampered  by  a law  prohibiting  the 
dissection  of  the  human  body.  Later,  at 
Alexandria,  doctors  were  allowed  to  dissect 
the  corpses  of  criminals,  and  consequently  in 
that  city  the  study  of  anatomy  made  great 
strides.  Doctors  there  were  the  first  to  oper- 
ate on  patients  who  had  first  been  rendered 
unconscious  by  anaesthetics.  The  findings  of 
several  doctors  about  the  brain,  the  nervous 
system,  the  duodenum  (meaning  “twelve 
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inches”),  and  the  heart  were  incorporated 
into  the  works  of  Galen  (131-210  A.D.), 
which  cover  every  department  of  medicine: 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  medical 
theory,  therapeutics,  clinical  medicine,  and 
surgery. 

These  scientific  achievements  of  the 
Greeks  are  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  remember  their  lack  of  elaborate  instru- 
ments and  precision  equipment  for  carrying 
out  experiments. 

If  religion  did  not  hamper  scientific  in- 
vestigation, it  actually  inspired  and  promoted 
much  of  Greek  art  and  literature.  The  tem- 
ples the  Greeks  built  as  shrines  to  honour 
their  gods  remain  to  this  day  models  of 
graceful  and  harmonious  proportion  and 
beauty  of  structure.  Greek  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs  strove  to  represent  the  divine  nature 
of  their  deities,  not  by  external  symbols  such 
as  wings,  but  by  idealizing  the  human  face 
and  figure  and  by  portraying  in  marble  the 
highest  mental  and  physical  perfection  which 
mortals  may  hope  to  attain.  Unfortunately, 
Greek  paintings,  being  mostly  murals  in 
watercolour,  have  perished,  but  the  colour- 
ful miniatures  in  wax  on  wood  or  ivory,  the 
paintings  on  vases,  the  metal  work,  cameos, 
and  coins,  all  show  a characteristic  feeling 
for  proportion,  balance,  rhythm,  simplicity, 
and  beauty  of  structure. 

Greek  literature  contains  an  extremely 
wide  range  of  literary  forms  from  the  epic 
poems  of  Homer  to  the  love-lyrics  of  Sappho 
and  the  odes  of  Pindar  in  praise  of  victorious 
athletes  at  the  Olympic  games.  Religious 
festivals  were  often  marked  by  performances 
of  plays  such  as  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus 
and  Euripides  or  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  wrote  of 
political  thought.  Herodotus  (c.  484  - c.  425 
B.C.),  the  first  historian,  wrote  enter- 
tainingly, but  not  very  accurately,  about 
the  Graeco-Persian  struggle.  Thucydides 
(c.  464  - c.  402  B.C.)  has  been  called  the  first 
scientific  historian  because  he  carefully  sifted 
fact  from  fiction.  Consequently,  his  history 
is  more  accurate  than  that  of  Herodotus, 
but  not  so  colourful. 


This  statue  of  the  Greek  goddess  Aphrodite  stands  in 
the  Vatican  Museum.  It  is  a copy  of  the  Aphrodite  of 
Cnidus  by  Praxiteles,  who  lived  in  the  4th  century  B.C. 
(The  Mansell  Collection,  London) 

Greek  music,  of  course,  has  not  survived, 
since  it  was  not  written  down.  But  musical 
instruments  like  the  lyre  and  the  flute  have, 
and  there  are  many  references  to  music  in 
Greek  literature.  Dancing  to  music  in  re- 
ligious processions  and  festivals  is  a favour- 
ite theme  of  Greek  sculptors  and  metal- 
workers, and  also  of  the  painters  who  deco- 
rated Greek  vases. 

Many  of  the  Romans  found  much  of  this 
Greek  culture  beyond  their  understanding. 
They  were  administrators  rather  than  phil- 
osophers, practical  rather  than  imaginative. 
Hence  their  great  contributions  to  civiliza- 
tion lay  in  their  development  of  the  concept 
of  law;  in  their  great  engineering  works  such 
as  their  roads  and  aqueducts;  and  in  their 
capacity  for  organization  which  they  applied 
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The  Theseum  in  Athens,  the  best 
preserved  of  all  Greek  temples, 
shows  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
proportion  of  classical  Greek  archi- 
tecture. It  was  built  during  the  4th 
century  B.C.  (Enrico  Mariani) 


to  their  empire.  The  founders  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  took  this  model  and  adapted  it 
to  their  own  use.  Though  the  Romans  did 
contribute  the  use  of  the  round  arch  and  the 
dome  to  western  architecture,  most  of  their 
art,  religion,  and  culture  was  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks.  Roman  writers  like  Virgil  and 
Horace  learned  much  from  the  Greek  mas- 
ters. Cicero’s  orations  and  letters,  Caesar’s 
Commentaries , and  Livy’s  History  of  Rome , 
all  show  the  more  practical  nature  of  the 
Romans  in  writing  about  everyday  things. 
In  the  words  of  Horace,  “Captive  Greece 
took  captive  her  rude  conqueror,  and  intro- 
duced her  arts  to  rustic  Latium!” 

The  Neglect  of  Ancient  Culture  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  To  this  rich  culture  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  world  there  succeeded  a 
period  of  superstition  and  ignorance  in  which 
knowledge  and  culture  reached  such  a low 
ebb  that  the  era  has  been  called  the  “Dark 
Ages”.  There  were  three  main  reasons  for 
this  neglect  of  ancient  culture:  the  Roman 
nature  and  genius;  the  barbarian  invasions; 
and  the  Christian  Church. 

First,  the  practical  nature  of  the  Romans 
led  them  to  concentrate  upon  applied  science 
to  the  neglect  of  theoretical  studies,  phil- 
osophy, pure  science,  and  art.  Their  concern 
for  good  communications  by  land  and  sea 
caused  the  Romans  to  become  indifferent  to 
the  carefully  constructed  maps  of  the  Greeks 
and  to  their  theories  regarding  latitude  and 
longitude.  From  the  military  and  administra- 
tive standpoints  the  disc  maps  or  Orbis 


Terrarum  were  more  practical.  From  the 
8th-century  modification  of  a disc  map  to  fit 
Christian  theology,  mediaeval  map-makers 
constructed  the  divinely  simple  but  complete- 
ly inaccurate  T-in-O  map. 

Likewise,  the  Romans’  concern  with 
health,  sanitation,  and  good  water  supplies 
led  them  to  translate  into  their  own  tongue 
the  works  of  practical  Greek  thinkers  like 
Archimedes,  but  to  neglect  the  more  specula- 
tive writers  such  as  Plato,  whose  works, 
therefore,  remained  unknown. 

The  second  reason  for  the  decline  in  the 
knowledge  of  Graeco-Roman  culture  was  the 
invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes.  As  the  Goths  poured  into  Italy, 
they  drove  a wedge  between  eastern  and 


The  Orbis  Terrarum  of  the  Romans  showed  most  of  the 
world  as  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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western  Europe,  cutting  the  Romanized 
West  off  from  contact  with  the  Greek  culture 
of  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  Empire.  The 
Teutonic  culture  was  both  more  primitive 
and  more  vigorous  than  that  of  the  Roman- 
ized provinces  in  which  the  barbarian  tribes 
settled,  and  it  therefore  became  dominant  in 
western  Europe  in  all  but  a few  cities. 

The  third  reason  for  the  mediaeval  disre- 
gard of  the  Ancients  was  Roman  Christianity 
which  quite  naturally  frowned  upon  the  study 
of  the  works  of  pagan  writers.  Moreover, 
by  shifting  the  emphasis  from  life  in  this 
world  to  that  in  the  next,  Christianity  dealt 
a death-blow  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek 
culture  and  science  which  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  based  on  an  intense  interest  in  this  life 
and  this  world.  Mediaeval  painting,  stained 
glass,  sculpture,  music,  drama,  literature, 
and  architecture  were  largely  dominated  by 
the  religious  motif,  being  designed  to  teach 
Christian  morals,  ethics,  and  theology. 
Whereas  the  Greeks  had  idealized  the  human 
form  to  express  divinity  and  superhuman 
qualities,  the  mediaeval  artists  depended 
upon  symbols  such  as  wings  and  haloes  for 
divine  beings,  and  colours  to  indicate  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  humanity.  Furthermore, 
the  concept  of  one  all-powerful,  all-wise 
Creator  discouraged  the  probings  of  the 
scientist  as  impious.  Disease  was  looked 
upon  as  punishment  for  wrongdoing  and 
was  to  be  remedied  only  by  atonement  for 
sin.  Thus,  in  medicine,  resignation  and 
prayer  took  the  place  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, while  superstition  replaced  knowledge 
in  the  other  sciences. 

Survivals  of  Greek  and  Roman  Culture  and 
Science  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  Yet 

in  spite  of  these  three  anti-classical  tenden- 
cies, the  Middle  Ages  were  not  nearly  so 
benighted  as  was  formerly  thought.  Here  and 
there  were  glimmers  of  light  which  gave 
promise  of  a new  day.  In  the  cities,  especi- 
ally those  in  southern  Europe,  Roman  cul- 
ture (including  much  that  had  originated  in 
Greece)  lingered  on.  Latinized  versions  of 
Aristotle,  Archimedes,  and  Ptolemy,  with  all 


their  original  errors  and  some  others  result- 
ing from  poor  translation  and  careless  copy- 
ing, preserved  enough  of  the  originals  to  set 
later  generations  wondering. 

While  Teutonic  invaders  cut  western 
Europe  adrift  from  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  Greek  culture,  the  Arabs,  spreading 
from  Asia  Minor  along  North  Africa  into 
Spain,  came  into  direct  contact  with  both. 
Building  upon  this  classical  foundation,  the 
Arabs  (called  “Moors”  in  Spain  and  North 
Africa)  developed  a numbering  system,  a 
knowledge  of  medicine,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics,  and  a general  culture  much 
superior  to  anything  that  contemporary 
western  Europeans  could  boast. 

Ironically  enough,  while  frowning  upon 
pagan  culture  in  general,  the  Church  did 
more  to  preserve  some  aspects  of  it  than  did 
any  other  single  agent  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Eastern  Church,  speaking  Greek  and 
centred  at  Constantinople,  had  learned  to 
respect  the  Greek  culture  to  which  it  had 
ready  access  without  translation.  In  western 
Christendom,  monastic  schools  used  Latin 
translations  of  classical  literature,  especially 
Aristotle,  to  teach  their  pupils  reading, 
writing,  and  logic.  Monks  laboriously  copied 
these  works,  which  did  preserve  some  por- 
tions of  the  ancient  culture  in  spite  of  poor 
translation. 

Theology,  law,  and  medicine  were  the 
three  great  studies  of  the  universities  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Theologians  exercised  their 
skill  in  reasoning  (logic),  which  they  had 
acquired  from  a study  of  Aristotle,  to  form- 
ulate Christian  doctrine.  Christian  dogma 
thus  came  to  embody  something  of  classical 
philosophy,  while  church  services  often  made 
use  of  formerly  pagan  customs.  Even  church 
buildings  borrowed  much  from  the  Ancients, 
for  the  distinctive  cross-shaped  plan  of  the 
Gothic  church  with  its  chancel  and  nave  was 
an  elaboration  of  the  Roman  basilica  or  hall, 
with  its  apse  and  central  aisle. 

As  already  noted,  the  organization  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  with  its  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  parish  priests  was  an  adaptation 
of  the  Roman  concept  of  empire.  The  mon- 
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archs  of  the  newly  emerging  nation-states 
recognized  the  Church  as  a model  for  the 
organization  of  their  own  governments. 

In  order  to  maintain  religious  unity,  the 
Church  Fathers  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
draw  up  rules  of  government  and  to  define 
the  duties  of  church  members.  This  body  of 
laws,  known  as  canon  law,  was  based  origin- 
ally upon  Holy  Scripture,  but  soon  began  to 
borrow  heavily  from  Roman  civil  law  as  the 
need  arose.  Consequently,  the  Roman 
Church  in  both  its  organization  and  its  laws 
preserved  a considerable  portion  of  the 
Roman  genius  for  government.  In  many 
countries  this  canon  law  formed  the  basis 
of  such  matters  as  the  marriage  practices 
and  became  the  foundation  upon  which  kings 
were  able  to  build  up  their  own  systems  of 
common  law  and  courts  to  replace  feudal 
justice  and  trial  by  ordeal. 


OF  ENLIGHTENMENT 
IN  THE  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES 

The  Crusades  (1096-1291).  The  Crusades 
brought  a considerable  number  of  western 
Europeans  into  direct  contact  either  with  the 


Byzantine  culture  of  the  Eastern  Empire  or 
with  the  Saracen  culture  of  Alexandria  and 
Cairo.  Besides  stimulating  trade,  these  ex- 
periences made  the  Crusaders  aware  of  other 
lands,  peoples,  and  cultures.  They  aroused 
in  the  knights  of  western  Christendom  a 
desire  for  greater  knowledge  of  the  world, 
its  marvels,  and  its  peoples. 

The  Universities.  The  interest  aroused  by 
the  returning  Crusaders  created  a demand 
for  schools  of  higher  learning  and  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  the  great  European  uni- 
versities such  as  those  of  Paris  and  Oxford, 
and  others  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. Many  of  these  universities  were 
modelled  on  the  Moslem  colleges  in  Spain 
or  at  Cairo.  Each  specialized  in  some  par- 
ticular study  for  which  it  became  famous. 
Thus  the  student  who  was  interested  in 
philosophy  and  theology  made  his  way  to 
the  University  of  Paris.  Lawyers  went  to 
Bologna  in  Italy. 

Outstanding  Scholars.  Occasionally  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  almost 
every  age,  an  individual  who  was  much  in 
advance  of  his  time.  Such  a figure  was 
Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274)  whose  lectures 
on  logic  entitle  him  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  world’s  great  thinkers.  His  book 
Summa  Theologica  (Sum  Total  of  Theol- 
ogy), besides  summing  up  the  theological 
beliefs  held  in  the  Middle  Ages,  presents  the 
system  of  reasoning  known  as  Scholasticism. 
Thomas  Aquinas  represents  the  peak  of 
mediaeval  intellectual  achievement. 

In  the  world  of  science  the  English  friar 
Roger  Bacon  (c.  1214-92)  deplored  the 
mediaeval  stifling  of  knowledge,  the  reign  of 
superstition,  and  the  belief  in  magic.  He 
became  so  exasperated  with  the  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  Latin  translations  of  Aris- 
totle as  the  ultimate  authority  on  almost 
every  subject,  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  a desire  to  burn  all  Aristotle’s 
works.  This  unusual  attitude,  his  experiments 
such  as  those  with  gunpowder,  and  his  pre- 
dictions of  horseless  carriages,  ships  without 
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oars,  flying  machines,  and  of  a westward 
route  to  India,  so  alarmed  his  contem- 
poraries and  the  church  authorities  that  they 
clapped  him  in  gaol  for  fourteen  years. 
However,  not  all  of  his  ideas  were  regarded 
as  black  magic  by  all  scholars.  Within  230 
years  of  his  death  Columbus  and  Magellan 
vindicated  him  as  a prophet. 

In  the  field  of  literature,  two  poets,  one 
Italian  and  the  other  English,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  forerunners  of  the  Renaissance  in  their 
respective  countries.  The  Florentine  poet, 
Dante  (1265-1321),  in  his  Divine  Comedy , 
dealt  with  a typical  mediaeval  religious 
theme  (life  after  death),  not  in  mediaeval 
Latin,  but  in  the  dialect  of  Florence  and 
with  a number  of  classical  references.  The 
English  court  poet,  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (c. 
1340-1400)  also  wrote  in  the  native  tongue 
of  his  country.  His  masterpiece  The  Canter- 
bury Tales , a collection  of  stories  as  told  by 
the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Thomas  a 
Becket’s  shrine  at  Canterbury,  shows  a lively 
interest  in  the  people  and  the  world  around 
him  and  only  slight  concern  with  religious 
matters. 

By  writing  in  the  vernacular,  Dante  and 
Chaucer  rendered  three  great  services  to 
western  civilization.  First,  they  set  standards 
for  the  dialects  in  which  they  wrote.  As 
printing  crystallized  the  form  of  these  dia- 
lects, they  soon  became  national  languages 
capable  of  giving  expression  to  a national 
literature.  Second,  their  works  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  readers  of  Latin  but  were  avail- 
able to  all  who  could  read  their  native  tongue 
or  who  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  a 
reading.  And  finally,  a national  language 
expressing  ideas  through  the  printed  word 
was  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  people  were 
ever  to  play  an  intelligent  role  in  government. 
Thus  the  poets  Dante  and  Chaucer  and  the 
translators  of  the  Bible  such  as  Wycliffe 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  later  gener- 
ations were  able  to  fashion  a democratic 
form  of  government. 


The  Beginning  of  the  Renaissance  in  North- 
ern Italy.  For  a number  of  reasons  the  Re- 
naissance began  in  several  cities  of  northern 
Italy  such  as  Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan, 
and  later  spread  to  Rome  and  Naples. 

First,  the  trade  in  the  comforts  and  luxur- 
ies of  the  East  resulting  from  the  wants  of 
the  returning  Crusaders  was  supplied  through 
Italian  cities  like  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Flor- 
ence, strategically  situated  at  the  terminals 
of  sea  routes  or  convenient  to  mountain 
passes.  This  trade  brought  the  merchants, 
sailors,  and  citizens  into  direct  or  indirect 
contact  with  Byzantine  and  Saracen  culture. 

Second,  as  a result  of  this  flourishing 
trade,  there  grew  up  in  these  Italian  cities 
a new  and  very  wealthy  middle  class  of 
merchants  who  used  their  wealth  and  lei- 
sure to  encourage  art  and  literature  and  to 
gain  control  of  the  civic  government.  Thus 
the  great  Florentine  banking  family  of  the 
Medici  gained  control  over  that  city  and  built 
many  handsome  public  buildings  as  well  as 
beautiful  private  palaces.  They  commissioned 
artists  like  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  to  beautify 
their  palaces,  homes,  and  churches  with 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  embossing.  Not 
only  did  they  themselves  collect  the  forgotten 


Right:  a Florentine  palace — the  Palazzo  Riccardi  (Alinari 
photo) 


manuscripts  of  the  writers  of  antiquity,  but 
they  also  extended  their  patronage  to 
promising  scholars,  writers,  and  artists,  and 
encouraged  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
art  in  a great  many  ways. 

Third,  the  dialects  of  Florence,  Venice, 
and  Rome  in  the  15  th  century,  though  as  far 
removed  from  classical  Latin  as  modern 
English  is  from  Chaucer’s,  did  not  present  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  student  of 
classical  Latin  literature.  Furthermore,  the 
people  of  the  Italian  cities,  having  never 
come  under  the  full  influence  of  feudalism, 
and  living  as  they  did  amid  the  monuments 
of  ancient  times,  were  never  completely  una- 
ware of  the  great  Roman  tradition.  Now  the 
new  middle  class,  combining  wealth  and 
leisure,  and  spurred  on  by  party  rivalries, 
caught  once  more  the  vision  of  greatness. 
Their  awakening  minds  and  aspirations  form- 
ed the  fertile  soil  in  which  the  seeds  of  new 
ideas,  gleaned  from  classical  writings,  might 
germinate  and  flourish. 

Finally,  the  Crusades  and  the  Turkish 
threat  to  Constantinople  sent  many  Greek 
scholars  fleeing  from  that  city  well  before 
its  fall  in  1453.  In  Italian  cities  like  Venice 
and  Florence  they  and  their  precious  Greek 
manuscripts  found  not  only  a refuge  but  a 
welcome.  There  they  continued  their  own 
studies  and  taught  Greek  to  the  eager  Italians 
whom  they  inspired  with  an  intense  desire 
to  read  the  works  of  the  classical  era  in  the 
original  language.  The  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  style,  the  varied  subject  matter,  the  happy 
spirit  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  above  all 
their  intense  interest  in  mankind  and  the 
world  about  them,  made  a profound  impres- 
sion on  these  Italian  readers.  The  freshness 
of  this  approach  was  all  the  more  marked 
when  contrasted  with  the  intricacies  of  medi- 
aeval Scholasticism  and  theological  writings. 

Florence,  the  Cradle  of  the  Renaissance.  If 

northern  Italy  can  be  said  to  have  given 
birth  to  the  Renaissance  movement,  Flor- 
ence (the  City  of  Flowers)  became  its  cradle. 
In  the  14th  century  Florence  was  the  richest 
of  the  Italian  city-states  except  Venice.  Flor- 


ence lay  in  the  path  between  the  two  great 
mediaeval  forces  of  western  Christendom — 
the  papacy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
The  conflicting  claims  of  these  two  rivals  for 
supreme  temporal  and  spiritual  authority 
caused  rival  factions  in  Florence  to  identify 
themselves  with  one  or  the  other,  but  both 
factions  sought  to  win  political  power  by 
encouraging  literature  and  art  in  all  its  forms. 
In  this  hotbed  of  political  rivalry  ideas  and 
skills  developed  rapidly.  In  1439  the  ruling 
faction  headed  by  Cosimo  de’  Medici  enter- 
tained the  visiting  Greek  delegates  to  the 
Council  of  Florence.  What  more  natural 
than  that  these  same  Greeks  should  remem- 
ber the  hospitality  of  Florence  and  make  it 
their  refuge  when  the  impending  fall  of 
Constantinople  ten  years  later  forced  them  to 
flee  that  city?  So  Florence  became  the  cul- 
tural capital  of  Italy,  and  her  Tuscan  dialect 
rapidly  developed  into  modern  Italian. 

The  Influence  of  Printing  on  the  Renais- 
sance. It  was  a fortunate  coincidence  that 
printing  on  paper  was  introduced  into  Europe 
just  at  the  time  when  men  were  once  again 
beginning  to  ask  questions  about,  and  to 
take  an  interest  in,  the  world  around  them. 
In  1450,  three  years  before  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, Gutenberg’s  press  issued  the  first 
large  book — a Latin  Bible.  Thereafter  books 
became  so  comparatively  cheap  and  numer- 
ous that  the  ideas  expressed  in  them  spread 
in  time  to  every  corner  of  Europe,  exerting 
there  a tremendous  influence  upon  the  whole 
of  civilization. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Renais- 
sance printing  houses  was  the  Aldine  Press, 
founded  in  Venice  by  Aldus  Manutius  (c. 
1450-1515).  Aldus,  himself  a lecturer  in  the 
classics  at  Ferrara,  aimed  at  collecting,  edit- 
ing, printing,  and  selling  at  a purely  nominal 
price,  all  the  significant  surviving  Greek 
literature.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal  he  com- 
missioned agents  to  collect  Greek  manu- 
scripts wherever  they  might  be  found.  He 
chose  Venice  as  his  headquarters,  first  be- 
cause her  trade  with  Constantinople  and  the 
East  would  give  him  valuable  contacts  and 
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This  16th-century  etching  shows  the 
shop  of  Johannes  Gutenberg,  the 
inventor  of  printing  by  means  of 
movable  type.  The  workmen  on 
the  left  are  composing  the  type: 
on  the  right  are  the  printing- 
presses. 


clues  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  manuscripts 
in  eastern  Europe,  and  second  because  there 
were  many  Greek  refugees  living  in  Venice. 
He  gathered  these  together  in  his  own  home, 
gave  them  food  and  shelter,  and  set  them  to 
work  editing,  correcting,  and  revising  the 
manuscripts,  and  proof-reading  the  Greek 
texts.  He  moulded  and  cut  a new  type, 
italic,  for  Latin  classics  and  another  for 
Greek  writings,  made  the  ink,  and  printed 
and  bound  the  books,  all  in  his  own  home. 
For  a hundred  years,  1495  to  1597,  he,  his 
sons,  and  his  grandson  gave  to  the  world  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  in  the  finest  printed 
books  of  the  age.  Though  he  died  poor  and 
exhausted,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  through  his  efforts  classical  litera- 
ture would  never  again  face  the  threat  of 
being  totally  destroyed,  for  by  the  end  of 
the  15th  century  Italian  presses  were  turning 
out  nearly  5,000  books  a year. 


LITERATURE 

Petrarch  (1304-74).  To  Francesco  Petrarch 
of  Florence  goes  the  honour  of  being  named 
“the  first  Humanist”,  the  “first  modern  schol- 
ar and  man  of  letters”,  and  “the  Father  of 
the  Renaissance”.  At  the  University  of 
Bologna  Petrarch  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  such  Roman  writers  as 


Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Seneca.  These  had  a pro- 
found influence  upon  him,  and  it  became  his 
life-long  ambition  to  think  and  write  like 
them.  Various  diplomatic  missions  took  him 
to  many  of  the  large  cities  in  Europe,  in  each 
of  which  he  asked  to  see  any  old  manu- 
scripts. These  he  read,  bought,  or  borrowed. 
He  is  said  to  have  kept  four  scholars  busy 
copying  the  manuscripts  he  acquired  in  these 
ways.  Often  he  translated  manuscripts  from 
Latin  into  the  Tuscan  dialect.  His  friends 
knew  that  the  surest  way  to  his  heart  lay 
through  the  gift  of  an  old  manuscript.  Though 
he  was  unable  to  read  Greek,  he  was  in- 
spired by  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Romans 
to  seek  and  find  great  pleasure  in  the  world 
around  him.  He  was  the  first  modern  Al- 
pinist, having  climbed  a 6,214-foot  moun- 
tain merely  for  the  exercise,  the  view,  and 
the  joy  of  accomplishment.  This  and  other 
experiences  he  sought  to  describe,  some- 
times in  Italian  but  usually  in  Latin,  in  a 
style  comparable  to  the  high  standards  of 
the  classical  writers,  for  he  always  strove  to 
produce  writing  worthy  of  being  handed  on 
to  posterity. 

But  for  all  his  admiration  of  classical 
writing  (his  Humanism),  Petrarch  was  no 
slavish  imitator.  To  him  we  owe  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  poetic  forms  of  English 
literature — the  sonnet.  Others,  like  Dante, 
had  used  this  poetic  form,  but  Petrarch  used 
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A page  from  a manuscript  of  Petrarch's  Sonnets  written 
in  the  late  15th  century.  Petrarch  is  portrayed  in  the 
initial  letter,  Laura  in  the  medallion.  (The  Bodleian 
Library) 


it  more  extensively,  and  in  his  series  of  207 
sonnets  inspired  by  his  passion  for  Laura, 
he  knit  meaning,  intricate  rhyme  scheme, 
musical  sound,  and  measure  or  rhythm  into 
a unity  never  before  known. 

The  sonnet  was  widely  imitated  by  Euro- 
pean poets,  especially  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. Almost  two  hundred  years  after  Pet- 
rarch’s death  English  travellers  returned  to 
England  with  the  sonnet  and  inspired  poets 
like  Edmund  Spenser  (1552-99),  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  (1554-86),  and  William  Shake- 
speare (1564-1616)  to  write  sequences  of 
love-sonnets.  Each  of  these,  and  particularly 
Shakespeare,  adapted  the  form  to  his  own 
needs  and  those  of  the  English  language. 
Later  still  John  Milton  (1608-74)  fitted  it 
to  a political  role — 


. . . and  when  a damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  Thing  became  a trumpet,  whence  he 
blew 

Soul-animating  strains — alas,  too  few. 

William  Wordsworth: 
Scorn  Not  the  Sonnet 

It  is  because  Petrarch  claimed  for  himself 
and  his  fellows  the  same  freedom  of  thought 
which  he  found  in  classical  writers,  and  be- 
cause he  maintained,  both  in  his  writings 
and  in  his  life,  man’s  right  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  this  world,  that  he  may  be  called 
“the  first  Humanist”  and  the  “Father  of  the 
Renaissance”. 

Boccaccio  (1313-75).  Giovanni  Boccaccio 
was  a contemporary  and  friend  of  Petrarch. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  abandoned 
the  career  in  trade  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  Naples  to  learn,  and  settled  down  in  Flor- 
ence. Here  he  collected  Latin  and  Greek 
manuscripts  (he  was  the  first  to  bring  a 
manuscript  of  Homer’s  poems  into  Italy) 
and  had  them  translated  into  Italian.  Like 
Petrarch,  he  wrote  much  poetry  and  a num- 
ber of  love-sonnets.  However,  he  is  chiefly 
known  to  us  as  the  author  of  Decameron 
Nights  upon  which  his  title  of  “Father  of 
Italian  Prose”  rests.  This  work  is  a collection 
of  100  short  stories  or  novelle  told  by  three 
young  men  and  seven  young  women  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a villa  just  outside  Flor- 
ence during  an  outbreak  of  the  plague.  Most 
of  the  stories  were  adaptations  from  various 
sources,  including  classical  writers  and  even 
Italian  folklore.  Yet,  by  reason  of  its  perfect 
construction,  its  love  of  life,  and  the  high 
standard  of  its  prose,  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  Italian  writers,  the  Decameron 
Nights  is  one  of  the  world’s  literary  master- 
pieces. Its  influence  outside  Italy  can  be  seen 
in  the  retelling  of  some  of  its  stories  by 
many  of  the  post-Renaissance  writers  in 
other  countries. 

Satirical  Writers.  The  Spaniard,  Cervantes 
(1547-1616),  travelled  to  Rome,  fought  in 
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the  Italian  wars,  and  was  captured  by  pirates 
from  Algiers.  Back  home  in  Spain  he  put  his 
knowledge  of  Italian  Renaissance  writers 
to  use  in  the  writing  of  romances  and  plays. 
He  won  lasting  fame  as  the  author  of  the 
first  full-length  novel,  Don  Quixote.  This 
amusing  satire  tells  of  the  hero,  Don  Quixote, 
who  had  read  too  many  absurd  stories  about 
chivalry  and  the  impossible  deeds  of  the 
knights  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  adventures 
of  this  impractical  dreamer  and  his  practical 
servant  Sancho  give  us  an  excellent  picture 
of  Spanish  life  of  the  time  and  form  an 
effective  satire  on  the  exaggerations  of  medi- 
aeval romances.  This  weapon  of  satire  in  the 
hands  of  skilful  writers  such  as  Jonathan 
Swift  (1667-1745)  in  English  and  Rabelais 
(c.  1494  - c.  1553)  in  French,  has  given  the 
world  many  delightful  books  such  as  Gul- 
liver’s Travels  and  Gargantua.  In  addition 
the  hero  of  Cervantes’  novel  has  enriched 
the  English  language  with  a new  word 
“quixotic”,  which  we  use  to  describe  anyone 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  visionary  inspired  by 
lofty  and  chivalrous,  but  quite  unrealizable, 
ideals. 

The  Use  of  Allegory.  The  English  poet, 
Edmund  Spenser  (c.  1552-99),  chose  chiv- 
alry as  the  theme  of  his  long  allegorical  poem 
The  Faerie  Queene  in  which  he  tells  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  knight  Redcross  (an  ordinary 
mortal  seeking  holiness)  and  his  companion 
Una  (representing  innocence  and  purity  of 
heart) . Spenser’s  use  of  allegory  as  a method 
of  teaching  a lesson  was  widely  imitated  in 
England  throughout  the  17th  century.  It 
reached  its  climax  in  John  Bunyan’s  (1628- 
88)  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Life  and  Death 
of  Mr.  B adman,  and  The  Holy  War.  Written 
in  Biblical  prose  (Bunyan  was  a preacher), 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  is  the  story  of  Christian’s 
journey  (life)  fraught  with  dangers  and 
difficulties.  So  popular  was  this  work  and  so 
profound  an  impression  has  it  made  upon 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  world,  that  it  ran 
through  fifty-nine  editions  in  the  first  100 
years  after  its  appearance,  and  has  been 
translated  into  more  than  100  languages. 


The  Variety  of  Renaissance  Literature.  But 

Italian  Renaissance  writers  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  composition  of  love-sonnets 
and  short  stories.  The  new  literature,  like  that 
of  the  classical  period,  was  characterized  by 
an  intense  interest  in  every  human  experience 
and  ranged  over  a wide  variety  of  forms. 
There  were  biographies  such  as  Vasari’s 
Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters,  Sculp- 
tors, and  Architects  to  which  we  owe  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  Italian  artists  of 
the  Renaissance.  There  were  autobiogra- 
phies, diaries,  satires,  histories,  and  literary 
criticism.  Lyric  drama  laid  the  foundations 
for  Italian  opera  and  possibly  inspired  the 
poetic  dramas  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in 
England.  The  Italian  genius  did  not  seem  to 
be  attracted  to  the  writing  of  great  tragedies, 
and  Italian  comedies,  growing  out  of  the 
mediaeval  religious  plays,  were  largely  sup- 
pressed during  the  time  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation.  Consequently,  the  great  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists  such  as  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe (1564-93)  and  Shakespeare  (1564- 
1616)  were  left  free  from  the  restrictions  of 
the  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  of 
the  classical  drama.  They  could  develop 
their  art  in  their  own  way  quite  unhampered. 
The  influence  of  Greek  and  Latin  drama  is, 
however,  seen  in  the  works  of  the  more 
scholarly  Ben  Jonson  (c.  1573-1637). 

Machiavelli  (1469-1527).  The  Italian  Re- 
naissance writer  who  was  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  upon  European  thought  and  upon 
the  world  in  general  was  Niccolo  Machiavelli. 
Born  and  brought  up  in  Florence,  Machi- 
avelli early  became  intensely  interested  in 
Roman  history  and  in  politics,  though  it 
was  not  until  1498  (six  years  after  the  death 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent)  that  he  took 
any  active  part  in  the  government  of  his  city. 
In  that  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Council  of  Ten  (the  body  in  charge  of 
war  and  foreign  affairs  in  the  Republic  of 
Florence).  In  the  fourteen  years  during 
which  he  held  this  position  his  work  took 
him  on  diplomatic  missions  to  many  Italian 
cities  and  to  such  European  courts  as  those 
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of  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.  These  journeys  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  national  strength  and  vigour 
resulting  from  unity  as  contrasted  with  the 
disunity,  weakness,  and  helplessness  of  the 
Italian  city-states.  It  was  Machiavelli’s  firm 
conviction  that  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy  was  largely  responsible  for  this  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs  in  Italy.  It  became 
his  burning  ambition  to  get  rid  of  foreign 
interference  once  and  for  all  by  uniting  the 
various  city-states  in  Italy  under  one  Italian 
ruler.  How  could  this  be  achieved? 

First,  Machiavelli  claimed  that,  since  hired 
troops  (mercenaries)  could  not  be  depended 
upon,  being  subject  to  bribery  by  the  enemy, 
Florence  should  abandon  the  practice  of 
using  them  and  instead  should  build  up  a 
citizen  militia  which,  he  hoped,  would 
develop  into  a national  army.  After  some 
success  in  1508,  Machiavelli’s  citizen  militia 
was  defeated  in  1512.  The  Republic  of  Flor- 
ence was  overthrown,  and  the  Medici  re- 
turned to  power.  This  turn  of  events,  whfch 
cost  Machiavelli  his  position  and  forced  him 
to  retire  to  the  country,  convinced  him  that 
a citizen  army  was  not  enough — there  must 
also  be  a leader.  In  1513  he  wrote  The 
Prince  setting  forth  his  beliefs  regarding  the 
conduct  and  training  of  this  leader.  Ap- 
parently he  took  Caesar  Borgia,  with  whom 
he  had  had  diplomatic  relations  and  whom 
he  greatly  admired,  as  the  model  for  this 
prince.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
Machiavelli  dedicated  his  book  to  the  re- 
stored Medici. 

In  this  book  Machiavelli  defended  the  use 
of  any  means,  however  violent  or  unscrup- 
ulous, which  would  bring  about  unity  and 
stability  of  government.  He  freed  his  ruler 
from  the  bonds  of  ordinary  ethics,  provided 
only  that  the  ruler  did  not  use  his  power  for 
personal  gain,  but  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
This  political  philosophy  of  the  end  justifying 
the  means,  and  of  the  complete  separation 
of  ethics  from  politics,  made  a tremendous 
impression  upon  European  thought.  It  ap- 
peared to  free  despots  and  absolute  monarchs 
from  the  ordinary  codes  of  morality  and  to 
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place  them  above  the  laws  of  their  state.  It 
formed  one  of  the  chief  supports  for  the 
theory  of  “the  divine  right  of  kings”  as  held 
by  Louis  XIV  of  France  and  the  Stuart  Kings 
of  England.  The  controversy  between  the 
holders  of  this  doctrine  of  divine  right  and 
those  of  the  opposing  theory  of  the  “social 
contract”  raged  for  more  than  200  years  and 
resulted  in  the  execution  of  a monarch  in 
both  England  and  France. 

Wherever  the  Machiavellian  philosophy, 
which  set  off  this  political  controversy,  has 
been  put  into  effect  by  the  ruler,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  strong,  stable  government,  but  at 
the  expense  of  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  thought.  Contrary  to  the  author’s 
intention,  it  has  become  the  political  phil- 
osophy for  furthering  the  personal  ambition 
of  the  dictator  and  the  totalitarian  state  and 
as  such  has  exercised  tremendous  influence 
upon  modern  governments  and  civilizations. 

The  Oxford  Reformers.  William  Grocyn 
(c.  1446-1519),  Sir  Thomas  More  (1478- 
1535),  Erasmus  (1466-1536),  John  Colet 
(c.  1467-1519),  and  Thomas  Linacre  (c. 
1460-1524)  formed  a group  known  as  the 
“Oxford  Reformers”  because  of  the  reforms 
they  stood  for  and  of  their  close  association 
with  the  University  of  Oxford.  All  were 
highly  critical  of  the  evils  of  their  day  in  both 
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Church  and  State,  and  each  sought  to  bring 
about  reforms.  William  Grocyn  visited  Italy 
from  1488  to  1491,  and  upon  his  return  to 
England  he  lectured  on  the  “New  Learning” 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Thus  he  spread 
Humanism  in  England.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
himself  a political  figure  (he  was  Henry 
VIII’s  Chancellor  until  he  refused  to  take 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy  to  that  monarch), 
sought  to  remedy  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  evils  of  his  day  by  describing  in 
Latin  an  ideal  state  which  he  called  Utopia 
(Not  Anywhere).  But  where  Machiavelli’s 
The  Prince  was  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
ruler,  More’s  Utopia  was  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  The 
Dutch  scholar  Gerhard  (he  adopted  the  clas- 
sical name  of  Erasmus,  by  which  he  is  better 
known)  was  distressed  by  abuses  which  he 
saw  existing  in  both  Church  and  State.  These 
evils  he  discussed  in  a brilliantly  witty  and 
ironical  way  in  The  Praise  of  Folly.  Still 
another  name  associated  with  the  teaching 
of  Greek  at  Oxford  is  that  of  the  grammar- 
ian, physician,  and  translator  of  Galen, 
Thomas  Linacre.  Upon  his  return  from  Italy, 
John  Colet  began  to  preach  Christianity  as 
he  conceived  it  from  his  intensive  study  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

The  Oxford  Reformers  thus  became  the 
pioneers  of  modern  political  science  and 
philosophy.  They  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
later  works  of  such  17th-  and  18th-century 
writers  as  Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679) 
and  John  Locke  (1632-1704)  in  England, 
and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-78)  and 
Charles,  Baron  de  Montesquieu,  (1689- 
1755)  in  France. 

The  Essayists.  The  French  lawyer  and  magis- 
trate Michel  de  Montaigne  (1533-92)  had 
not  only  travelled  widely  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy,  but  had  read  extensively 
in  ancient  and  contemporary  literature.  In 
his  secluded  country  home  he  set  down  his 
observations,  thoughts,  and  feelings  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  revealing  himself  and  the 
France  of  his  time.  These  writings  he  gather- 
ed together  into  his  Essays,  the  first  two 


volumes  of  which  were  published  in  1580. 
Thus  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
on  literature  produced  in  France  a new  form 
of  literary  expression  which  was  to  prove  as 
versatile  and  as  useful  to  prose-writers  as  the 
sonnet  was  to  poets.  In  England  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  (1561-1626)  used  the  new  form  with 
considerable  success.  But  it  was  left  to 
Richard  Steele  (1672-1729)  and  Joseph  Ad- 
dison (1672-1719)  to  perfect  this  form  by 
their  use  of  it  as  the  periodical  essay  which 
was  especially  concerned  with  character 
study.  The  essay  has  lost  none  of  its  popu- 
larity today. 


EDUCATION 

Education  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially 
in  northern  Europe,  was  predominantly  by 
the  Church,  of  the  Church,  for  the  Church. 
But  the  Humanists,  believing  as  they  did  in 
the  prime  importance  of  the  individual,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that ' the  aim  of  education 
should  be  the  all-round  development  of  each 
human  being,  so  that  he  should  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  take  his  place  in  his  society  and 
make  his  contribution  to  it.  To  achieve  this 
end  they  advocated  an  education  based  on 
a very  thorough  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
so  that  the  ideas  of  the  Ancients  might  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

Vittorino  da  Feltre  (1378-1446).  Da  Feltre, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Renaissance  edu- 
cators, believed,  with  the  Greeks,  in  develop- 
ing in  his  pupils  a healthy  mind  in  a healthy 
body.  He  sought  to  preserve  all  that  was  best 
of  mediaeval  education  and  to  add  to  it  the 
new  and  inspiring  ideas  of  classical  times. 
For  this  reason  he  added  gymnastics,  run- 
ning, riding,  wrestling,  fencing,  and  military 
exercises  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  Latin, 
Greek,  painting,  and  music.  His  school  in 
Mantua,  named  Joyous  House,  reflected  his 
conviction  that  the  surroundings  and  methods 
of  teaching  were  almost  as  important  as  the 
subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Sir  Thomas  More  and  John  Colet  These 
ideas  spread  rapidly  and  their  influence  can 
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be  seen  in  Tudor  England,  where  the  educa- 
tion of  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, brought  about  a new  concept  regarding 
the  education  of  women — something  which 
had  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Sir  Thomas  More  not  only 
advocated  education  in  his  Utopia,  but  set 
a practical  example  in  the  care  and  attention 
he  lavished  on  the  education  of  his  daughters. 
Erasmus  held  that  the  moderation  and 
sense  of  proportion  which  characterized  the 
Greeks  and  the  Roman  love  of  law  and  order 
could  be  achieved  only  through  education.  In 
1504  John  Colet  founded  St.  Paul’s  School 
in  London,  in  which  fifty-three  boys  received 
a secondary  education  based  on  the  teaching 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  Colet  persuaded  Wil- 
liam Lily  to  write,  and  Erasmus  to  revise, 
a Latin  Grammar  for  the  use  of  these  boys. 
Lily’s  Latin  Grammar  became  the  text  in  use 
at  Eton  College,  and  with  some  revisions  it 
continued  to  be  used  there  until  the  20th 
century. 

Rabelais  and  Montaigne.  In  France  two 
writers,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  chose  wide- 
ly different  methods  to  set  forth  their  views 
on  educational  reforms.  Gargantua,  the  hero 
of  Rabelais’s  book  of  the  same  name,  was 
first  taught  Latin,  theology,  and  logic  in  the 
mediaeval  traditions  of  Scholasticism.  But 
later  his  programme  of  studies  included 
horsemanship  to  develop  his  physique,  a craft 
such  as  woodwork  to  promote  manual  skills, 
and  long  walks  into  the  country  to  study 
nature  at  first  hand.  All  this  in  addition  to 
the  six  hours  a day  in  which  he  studied 
from  books  offered  a sharp  contrast  to  the 
traditional  mediaeval  pattern  of  education. 
This  satire-pointed  study  of  a hero’s  educa- 
tion serves  to  show  that  Rabelais  was  seeking 
to  develop  in  French  children  a combina- 
tion of  the  best  and  noblest  ideas  of  Human- 
ism and  of  the  Renaissance. 

Many  of  Montaigne’s  essays  explain  his 
views  upon  education.  To  him  the  pupil  was 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  textbook 
or  the  subject.  Consequently,  he  maintained 
that  mere  knowledge  was  useless  unless  it 


made  its  possessor  a better  and  a wiser 
individual. 

Luther  and  Education.  Martin  Luther’s  re- 
forms claimed  for  the  individual  the  right  to 
read  and  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a priest.  This  view 
naturally  led  Luther  to  urge  upon  public 
officials  the  need  for  compulsory  education 
at  public  expense.  It  was  essential  to  his 
system  that  every  boy  and  girl,  rich  or  poor, 
should  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  his  own 
language.  Even  those  children  forced  by 
poverty  to  work  should  attend  school  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Many  years  passed  by  before 
the  ideas  of  these  writers  and  reformers  were 
put  into  effect  even  partially. 

Johann  Amos  Comenius  (1592-1670).  In 

Bohemia  (Czechoslovakia)  the  Moravian 
priest,  Comenius,  also  put  forward  some 
original  ideas  in  the  field  of  education.  To 
him  the  great  purpose  of  education  seemed 
to  be  the  improvement  and  development  of 
the  child’s  natural  abilities  so  that  he  should 
become  more  fully  aware  of  himself  and  of 
the  world  around  him.  To  achieve  this  end 
Comenius,  like  Rabelais,  wanted  to  widen 
the  curriculum  and  reform  the  method  of 
teaching.  Science,  especially,  was  to  be  taught 
by  actual  observation  and  experiment,  sup- 
plemented by  the  use  of  pictures.  Comenius 
thus  became  one  of  the  first  great  realists  in 
education  and  his  Orbis  Sensualium  Pictus, 
published  in  1658,  contains  the  first  recorded 
philosophy  of  visual  education.  His  textbook 
for  the  teaching  of  a foreign  language  was  the 
first  illustrated  textbook  of  modern  times. 

The  ideas  of  these  educators  and  writers 
combined  to  produce  the  idea  of  a “liberal 
education”,  so  called  because  it  aimed  at 
cultivating  a wide  and  liberal  outlook  upon 
life  and  the  full  achievement  of  the  individ- 
ual as  a member  of  society.  This  system  of 
education  dominated  Europe  and  European 
settlements  overseas  long  after  the  wider 
vision  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  detail  and 
routine  of  teaching  the  grammatical  struc- 
tures of  the  dead  languages. 
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But  it  was  in  the  realm  of  art — painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  minor  arts — 
that  the  Italian  Renaissance  achieved  its 
greatest  glory.  Because  most  of  the  murals 
of  classical  antiquity  had  been  lost,  there  was 
no  revival  of  classical  painting.  Painters, 
therefore,  had  to  develop  their  own  styles 
and  techniques  largely  by  trial-and-error. 
In  their  studios  they  experimented  with 
various  schemes  of  composition  and  dis- 
covered tricks  of  perspective  and  the  use  of 
light  and  shade.  They  tried  fresco,  tempera, 
and  oil-painting.  They  began  to  study  and 
draw  from  models,  and  they  no  longer  con- 
fined themselves  to  representing  the  old 
religious  themes  but  expanded  their  field  to 
include  everything  in  mythology,  humanity, 
and  nature.  The  painted  madonnas  and  saints 
began  to  resemble  real  people  looking 
out  from  the  screens  of  churches  and  the 
walls  of  palaces  with  eyes  filled  with  compas- 
sion, sorrow,  or  love.  This  “modern”  style 
of  painting,  as  Vasari  called  it,  when  combin- 
ed with  the  Italian  love  of  colour  and  individ- 
ual genius,  produced  a long  line  of  artists 
culminating  in  four  of  the  world’s  greatest 
painters. 


Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519).  The  first 
of  these  in  point  of  time  was  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  most  fascinating  figure  of  the 
Renaissance.  In  his  notebooks,  strewn  with 
drawings  and  studies,  he,  more  than  any 
other  single  individual,  shows  the  intense  in- 
terest in  mankind  and  his  environment  char- 
acteristic of  the  age.  In  1482,  hearing  that 
the  ruler  of  Milan,  Lodovico  Sforza,  needed 
a military  engineer,  an  architect,  a sculptor, 
and  a painter,  Leonardo  offered  his  services 
“with  all  possible  humility”  as  all  four  in  one. 
This  was  no  empty  bragging!  Instruments  of 
war,  engineering  feats,  and  devices  of  var- 
ious kinds  seem  to  have  fascinated  him.  He 
designed  the  first  machine-gun,  invented 
three-speed  transmission  gears,  conceived  the 
ideas  of  the  glider  and  the  parachute,  and 
designed  roller-bearing  band  brakes.  He 
revived  the  concept  of  an  engine  operated 
by  the  pressure  of  steam.  In  this  field  of 
engineering  he  ranks  with  the  best  in  Italy. 

As  an  architect  he  was  not  so  famous,  for 
most  of  the  buildings  and  cities  which  he 
planned  were  for  one  reason  or  another 
never  built.  His  reputation  as  an  outstanding 
sculptor  rests  upon  his  plaster  model  of  the 
equestrian  statue  he  designed  to  be  cast  in 
bronze  in  memory  of  Francesco  Sforza. 


The  Last  Supper,  a fresco  painted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  church  of 
Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  in  Milan,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  pictures  in  the  world.  (Alinari  photo) 


The  Creation  of  Adam  is  one  of 
the  panels  painted  by  Michelangelo 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
in  the  Vatican.  (Alinari  photo) 


Though  never  cast,  and  later  destroyed  by 
the  French  when  they  invaded  Milan,  this 
statue  was  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the 
period.  Among  his  paintings  are  master- 
pieces such  as  “The  Virgin  of  the  Rocks” 
and  “The  Virgin,  Child,  and  St.  Anne”,  as 
well  as  the  two  most  famous  pictures  in  the 
world,  “The  Last  Supper”  and  the  “Mona 
Lisa”.  These  pictures  alone  would  entitle  him 
to  a place  among  the  world’s  greatest  painters 
of  all  times.  Yet  added  to  these  are  his  other 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  and  culture, 
such  as  his  Treatise  on  Painting  in  which  he 
claimed  that  the  actual  painting  of  a picture 
is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  conception 
and  designing  of  it.  This  claim,  together 
with  his  many  other  interests,  his  desire  for 
perfection,  his  lack  of  interest  once  the  prob- 
lems of  design  and  presentation  were  solved, 
may  explain  why  he  left  so  much  of  his  work 
unfinished. 

Mathematics  delighted  him  because  of  its 
stress  upon  reasoning  and  its  application  to 
mechanics.  He  probed  deeply  into  the  sci- 
ences of  astronomy  and  chemistry  but,  un- 
like many  of  his  day,  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  false  “sciences”  of  astrology  or 
alchemy.  His  study  of  landscapes  led  him  to 
the  consideration  of  geology,  just  as  his  ob- 


servation of  plants,  animals,  and  the  human 
body  attracted  him  to  biology,  zoology,  and 
anatomy.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  play  of 
light,  by  heat,  the  human  eye,  magnetism, 
sound,  colour,  and  the  movement  of  water, 
and  so  made  searching  investigations  into  the 
mysteries  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Durant 
says  of  him,  “He  was  not  the  greatest 
scientist  or  engineer  or  painter  or  sculptor 
or  thinker  of  his  time;  he  was  merely  the 
man  who  was  all  of  these  together  and  in 
each  field  rivalled  the  best.” 


Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (1475  - 1564). 

Michelangelo  is  considered  by  many  to  have 
been  the  greatest  artist  of  all  time.  In  con- 
trast to  the  diversity  of  Leonardo’s  interest, 
all  Michelangelo’s  will-power  and  dynamic 
energy  were  unified  into  his  one  purpose  of 
representing  the  energy,  vitality,  and  life  of 
the  human  body.  It  was  his  relentless  pur- 
suit of  this  purpose  which  gave  the  world 
one  of  its  most  famous  statues — “David”,  in 
Florence — and  many  other  masterpieces. 

Michelangelo  always  thought  of  sculpture 
as  his  trade  and  signed  himself  “Michel- 
angelo, Sculptor”.  It  was  only  after  his  re- 
peated protests  that  he  was  prevailed  upon 
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Michelangelo's  dome  crowns  the 
great  Patriarchal  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter  in  Rome,  on  a site  once 
occupied  by  a chapel  built  over 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  (Alinari 
photo) 
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by  Pope  Julius  II  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican.  For  four  years 
he  laboured  at  this  task,  wrestling  with  the 
technical  problems  of  perspective  presented 
by  painting  a ceiling  sixty-five  feet  above  the 
floor;  planning  an  overall  design  to  tell  the 
Old  Testament  story  of  the  Creation  down 
to  the  Flood;  making  the  drawings  for  its 
more  than  100  panels;  and  painting  its  343 
figures.  To  this  great  work  he  took  once 
more  his  prevailing  passion — the  representa- 
tion of  life  through  the  human  body — and 
his  skill  as  a sculptor.  Consequently  his 
figures,  skilfully  drawn,  suggest  violent  action 
against  a completely  unadorned  background, 
thus  giving  the  illusion  of  three  dimensions. 
Among  the  separate  scenes  of  this  greatest 
of  human  achievements  in  painting,  the  panel 
representing  “The  Creation  of  Adam”  is  con- 
sidered to  be  his  masterpiece  in  painting. 
“The  Last  Judgment”,  painted  on  the  wall 
behind  the  altar  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  the 
insistence  of  Pope  Paul  III,  though  not  his 
best  picture,  is  perhaps  his  most  famous. 

Upon  the  death  of  Antonio  de  Sangallo, 
Pope  Paul  III  urged  Michelangelo,  now 
seventy-one,  to  complete  the  building  of  St. 
Peter’s  begun  forty  years  earlier  by  Pope 
Julius  II.  Again  Michelangelo  protested  in 


vain  that  he  was  a sculptor,  not  an  architect. 
His  death  eighteen  years  later  saw  the  great 
building  still  far  from  completion,  and  his 
successors,  finding  no  plans  except  those  of 
the  great  dome,  developed  their  own  design. 
Michelangelo’s  reputation  as  an  architect, 
therefore,  rests  upon  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s, 
the  only  part  of  that  building  erected  un- 
altered from  his  plans.  This  dome,  138  feet 
in  diameter,  rises  151  feet  above  its  four 
supporting  arches  to  a total  height  of  334 
feet  from  the  ground.  An  open  dome  or 
“lantern”  69  feet  high,  supporting  a 32-foot 
cross,  soars  above  the  great  dome.  “It  is 
unquestionably  the  noblest  architectural  sight 
in  Rome.  Rising  in  stately  curves  from  drum 
to  lantern  it  crowns  with  majesty  the  im- 
mense pile  beneath,  and  gives  to  classic 
columns,  pilasters,  architraves,  and  pedi- 
ments a comprehensive  unity  rivalling  in 
splendor  any  known  structure  of  the  ancient 
world.”* 

Raphael  (1483-1520).  Unlike  both  Leonardo 
and  Michelangelo,  Raphael  was  above  all 


* Durant,  W.,  The  Renaissance,  Simon  and 
Schuster,  p.  227 
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else  a painter,  though  he  also  had  a part  in 
designing  St.  Peter’s.  In  his  short  life  (he 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven)  he  painted 
more  pictures  than  either  Leonardo  * or 
Michelangelo.  Though  these  pictures  are  not 
all  equally  great,  they  do  combine  the  beauty, 
grace,  colour,  and  happy  serenity  which 
have  made  Raphael  the  world’s  most  be- 
loved painter.  Among  the  fifty  or  more  ma- 
donnas (his  favourite  theme)  which  he 
painted  is  the  famous  Sistine  Madonna,  even 
yet  the  favourite  picture  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. Among  outstanding  portraits  of  the 


Pope  Julius  II— a portrait  by  Raphael  (Alinari  photo) 


period  must  be  included  his  portrayals  of  the 
forceful  Pope  Julius  II  and  of  Castiglione, 
the  author  of  The  Courtier. 

Titian  (c.  1477-1576).  Titian  developed  his 
art  in  Venice.  During  his  long  life — he  died 
in  his  ninety-ninth  year — he  painted  hun- 
dreds of  pictures.  His  subjects  ranged  from 
portraits  to  classical  mythology  and  religious 
themes,  all  of  which  he  painted  with  equal 


enthusiasm  and  skill.  His  “Assumption  of  the 
Virgin”  is  considered  one  of  the  great  pic- 
tures of  the  period;  his  portrait  of  Pope  Paul 
III  rivals  Raphael’s  Julius  II  as  a study  of 
character,  and  his  Philip  II  of  Spain  ranks 
as  one  of  the  world’s  great  portraits.  Like 
most  of  the  Venetian  painters,  he  revelled  in 
colour  and  gave  his  name  to  the  particular 
shade  of  auburn  hair  which  characterizes  so 
many  of  the  figures  in  his  pictures. 

Each  of  these  great  masters  had  a host  of 
pupils  and  imitators  who  spread  the  princi- 
ples of  the  “modern  art”  throughout  Italy, 
Europe  north  of  the  Alps,  and  the  American 
colonies. 

The  Renaissance  Influence  on  Painting  North 
of  the  Alps.  The  Italian  master  painters, 
unhampered  by  classical  survivals,  but  in- 
spired by  the  freedom  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression displayed  by  the  Ancients,  intro- 
duced changes  sufficient  to  revolutionize  the 
art  of  painting.  For  the  subjects  of  their 
paintings  they  made  repeated  excursions  into 
every  human  experience,  religious,  mythical, 
or  realistic.  Their  experiments  in  new  tech- 
niques and  media  were  imitated,  improved 
upon,  or  discarded  by  artists  inspired  by  their 
example  and  attainments.  In  Spain  the  Ital- 
ian influence  made  itself  felt  through  Titian’s 
pupil,  El  Greco  (c.  1544-1614),  who  settled 
there  and  introduced  to  Spanish  painting  his 
master’s  love  of  colour,  and  the  organization 
and  accurate  drawing  based  on  exact  obser- 
vation characteristic  of  Italian  Renaissance 
painting.  His  emotional  representations  are 
in  sharp  contrast  to  Murillo’s  (1618-82) 
sentimental  softness  and  Velasquez’s  (1599- 
1660)  cold  objectivity. 

France,  too,  felt  the  impact  of  Italian 
Renaissance  painting.  Italian  artists  were 
welcomed  at  the  French  court,  and  some 
French  artists  actually  went  to  Italy  to  paint 
their  idealized  landscape  backgrounds  to 
classical  subjects.  Artists  such  as  Rigaud 
(1659-1743)  recorded  the  pomp  and  formal- 
ity of  Louis  XIV’s  court,  while  others  like 
Watteau  (1684-1721)  painted  the  light- 
hearted gaiety  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV  in 
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well-organized  compositions  with  glowing 
colours  against  an  idealized  landscape  back- 
ground. 

In  northern  Europe,  that  is  in  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  where  oil-painting 
was  first  developed,  the  range  of  colour  tend- 
ed to  be  more  restricted,  except  in  the  Flem- 
ish artist  Rubens  (1577-1640).  These  nor- 
thern artists  like  the  Dutchman,  Rembrandt 
(1606-69),  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger 
(1497-1543),  and  Van  Dyck  (1599  1641) 
concentrated  on  the  detailed  representation 
of  men  and  things.  The  mediaeval  art  of 
illuminating  manuscripts  gave  place  to  the 
illustration  of  printed  books  by  woodcuts 
or  engravings  such  as  those  of  Albrecht 
Diirer  (1471-1528)  and  Lucas  Cranach  the 
Elder  (1472-1553).  Dutch  painters,  pre- 
vented by  the  reformed  religion  from  depict- 
ing the  traditional  religious  themes,  found 
their  subjects  instead  in  their  country’s  mid- 
dle-class burghers  (portraiture),  their  houses 
(domestic  interiors),  and  their  countryside 
(landscapes).  All  these  they  painted  with  an 
attention  to  detail  that  makes  them  almost 
photographic  in  their  definition. 


Mrs.  Scott  of  Danesfield— a portrait  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  (reproduced  by  permission  of  the  National 
Trust,  Waddesdon  Manor) 


In  England  no  native  painters  of  the  first 
rank  emerged  until  the  18th  century,  when 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-92)  and  Thomas 
Gainsborough  (1727-88)  introduced  a 
style  of  portraiture  of  a rather  superficial 
nature  influenced  by  Italian  organization  and 
landscape  backgrounds.  William  Hogarth 
(1697-1764)  turned  his  talents  to  picturing 
the  middle  class.  In  dramatic,  realistic 
fashion  he  portrayed  London  scenes  of  so- 
cial, political,  and  moral  corruption.  Eng- 
land made  her  most  outstanding  contribution 
to  pictorial  art  in  the  field  of  landscape 
painting.  This  art  developed  slowly  until  it 
culminated  in  the  great  18th-  and  19th- 
century  painters  such  as  Constable  (1776- 
1837)  and  Turner  (1775-1851). 

It  was  this  Renaissance  conception  of 
painting,  freed  from  the  religious  constraint 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  emigrants  from 
northern  Europe  took  to  the  colonies. 
Though  the  forms,  media,  and  techniques 
were  modified  by  individual  and  national 
genius  and  local  conditions,  painting  was 
unified  by  the  basic  principles  of  art  and  the 
joyous  search  for  beauty,  both  character- 
istics of  the  Renaissance. 


■I  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE 

Baroque  architecture  developed  from  Mich- 
elangelo’s use  of  the  classic  style  and 
ornament  and  of  the  dome,  and  from  his 
balanced  arrangement  of  all  parts  of  a build- 
ing. The  purpose  of  this  style  was  to  over- 
whelm the  beholder  with  a sense  of  immens- 
ity and  splendour.  It  achieved  this  effect  by 
the  extensive  use  of  elaborate  ornament, 
colour,  and  varying  materials.  Architects 
of  this  school  lengthened  the  nave  and 
added  the  colonnades  and  the  present  facade 
of  St.  Peter’s,  creating  thereby  an  imposing 
building,  but  destroying  the  beauty  of  the 
great  dome  as  seen  from  the  front.  Baroque 
architecture  spread  from  Rome  to  Naples 
and  Spain,  and  to  Latin  America  where  it 
became  the  basic  style  of  architecture,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  modifications  resulting 
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The  library  range  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  is  an  example 
of  English  Renaissance  architecture. 
(Photo  from  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Historical  Monuments  by  per- 
mission of  the  Controller  of  H.M. 
Stationery  Office) 


from  varying  local  conditions  in  the  Spanish 
colonies. 

Artists  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were 
sometimes  induced  to  visit  France  and  other 
European  countries.  They  carried  to  these 
lands  the  principles  of  Renaissance  art  which 
found  expression  in  the  building  of  chateaux 
and  civic  buildings  like  the  Louvre.  The 
French  tradition  and  climate,  however,  im- 
posed modifications  upon  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance design.  To  the  balance,  symmetry, 
and  regularity  of  classical  design  were  ad- 
ded the  tower,  the  steep  roof,  and  numerous 
windows,  fireplaces,  and  chimneys.  When 
Renaissance  architecture  was  transplanted 
to  New  France  and  Louisiana,  further 
adaptations  occurred,  depending  upon  local 
conditions.  Buildings  ranged  from  the  thick- 
walled,  steep-roofed,  symmetrical,  but  un- 
adorned houses  and  churches  of  New 
France  to  the  coloured  stucco,  iron  balcon- 
ies, garden  patios,  and  verandas  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Caribbean.  The  French  Renaissance 
chateau  in  France  became  the  model  for 
some  of  our  better-known  19th-  and  early 
20th-century  railway  hotels  such  as  the 
Chateau  Frontenac  (Quebec)  and  the  orig- 
inal Macdonald  Hotel  (Edmonton). 

The  Renaissance  was  later  in  making  its 
influence  felt  in  English  architecture.  Thus 
it  was  not  until  the  late  17th  and  early  18th 
centuries  that  palaces  like  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  addition  to  Hampton  Court,  town 
and  country  mansions  like  Somerset  House 
in  the  Strand  and  Blenheim  Palace,  and 


churches  like  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  and  St. 
Paul’s  in  London  began  to  show  unmistak- 
able Renaissance  features.  Again  climate, 
tradition,  local  structural  materials,  and  loca- 
tion modified  the  classical  design,  but  the 
Banqueting  Hall  of  the  Palace  of  Whitehall 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones  (1573-1652)  shows 
the  balance,  symmetry,  regularity,  and  hori- 
zontal line  together  with  the  classical  detail 
which  mark  Renaissance  architecture.  This 
was  the  style  of  architecture  which  the  Eng- 
lish took  to  the  American  colonies  where  it 
developed  into  the  English  Colonial  style. 

Sculpture,  especially  in  relief,  whether  in 
bronze,  stone,  plaster,  or  wood,  is  closely 
linked  with  architecture,  being  used  for 
doors,  around  doorways  and  windows,  in 
screens,  pulpits,  and  tombs.  In  Spain  the 
baroque  style  produced  some  extraordinarily 
fine  carving,  especially  in  wood.  Used  with 
restraint  by  Robert  Adam  in  England, 
the  style  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  finest 
ornament  in  domestic  architecture. 


Versatility,  experiment,  and  joy  in  artis- 
tic creativeness  characterized  the  minor  arts 
in  this  era,  for  most  artists  were  also  master- 
craftsmen.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael 
delighted  in  designing  and  making  beautiful 
jewellery  and  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze,  decorated  with  engraving,  jewels, 
and  enamel.  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-71) 
cut  and  set  gems,  enamelled  cameos,  and 
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made  hundreds  of  gold  and  silver  objects 
such  as  the  famous  salt-cellar  he  designed 
for  Francis  I of  France.  He  also  designed 
and  cast  such  beautiful  coins  that  Pope 
Clement  VII  made  him  “stamp-master  of 
the  papal  mint”.  Wrought  iron  and  bronze 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  architectural 
design  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Both  metals  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  doors,  door- 
ways, screens,  and  balconies.  In  Florence, 
Tomaso  Finiguerra  (1426-64),  by  cutting 
designs  into  metal  or  wood  and  filling  the 
hollows  with  a compound  of  silver  and  lead, 
produced  the  first  engraving.  It  is  to  this  art 
as  practised  by  Marcantonio  Raimondi 
(1487-1539)  that  the  world  owes  many  of 
the  copies  of  Raphael’s  pictures.  Just  as 
printing  produced  books  more  cheaply  and 
increased  the  number  of  readers  which  an 
author  might  reach,  so  woodcuts  like  those 
of  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  the  engravings  of 
Raimondi  and  his  followers,  gave  the  world 
cheap  black-and-white  reproductions  of  the 
art  of  the  day.  In  printed  books  illustrations 
replaced  the  illuminations  of  the  mediaeval 
manuscript. 

The  potters  and  weavers  of  the  Renais- 
sance created  new  styles  of  pottery  and  fine 
fabrics  like  broadcloth,  velvet,  satin,  silks, 
and  brocades,  all  of  which  became  popular 
for  the  clothing  of  the  wealthy  burghers. 
Lace-makers  contributed  the  exquisite  lace 
with  which  to  adorn  these  elaborate  cos- 
tumes. Italian  artists  designed,  and  Flemish 
weavers  wove,  many  beautiful  tapestries  for 
hangings  in  palaces  and  mansions.  Cabinet- 
makers like  Sheraton,  Chippendale,  and 
Hepplewhite  in  England  designed  and  made 
beautiful  furniture,  while  the  baroque  style 
in  France  inspired  the  design  of  Louis 
Quatorze  furnishings.  In  Spain  the  leather- 
workers  of  Cordova  designed  and  worked 
beautiful  painted,  gilded,  and  tooled  leather 
hangings,  cushions,  and  coverings. 

Thus  the  craftsman’s  skill  and  the  artist’s 
genius,  curiosity,  and  interest  combined  to 
place  the  stamp  of  individuality  upon  every- 
thing in  religious,  domestic,  or  civic  use.  All 
these  arts  or  their  products  found  their  way 


to  the  New  World  where  they  were  adapted 
to  the  new  circumstances  and  materials. 


Because  music  expresses  the  emotions  of 
mankind — rich  or  poor,  noble  or  commoner 
— it  had  flourished  even  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Church  used  plain-chant  to  beautify  her 
services.  Minstrels,  troubadours,  and  minne- 
singers entertained  lords  and  their  house- 
holds. Folk-songs,  singing  games,  dancing 
songs,  and  the  like  delighted  the  people. 

Early  in  the  Renaissance  period  Flemish 
musicians  introduced  a system  of  counter- 
point. This  resulted  in  part  songs,  which 
soon  began  to  replace  the  older  folk-songs 
and  plain-chant  both  within  and  outside  the 
Church.  Renaissance  Popes  founded  chapel 
choirs  to  which  Flemish  and  Dutch  music- 
ians were  often  appointed  as  masters,  and 
to  which  flocked  the  greatest  singers  in 
Europe.  The  result  of  counterpoint  was  the 
“motet”,  a song  with  as  many  as  forty  parts 
based  on  some  familiar  tune.  The  motet 
found  its  way  into  the  church  services,  where 
the  priest  and  choir  sang  the  sacred  words  in 
Latin,  while  the  people  sang  the  popular 
words  in  the  vernacular.  The  Council  of 
Trent  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  practice 
and  to  all  musical  innovations,  which  the 
advocates  of  plain-chant  claimed  were  turn- 
ing the  church  services  into  a sort  of  music- 
hall  performance.  Palestrina’s  (1526-94) 
masses  blended  the  familiar  tune  with  the 
sacred  words  so  skilfully  that  they  were 
acceptable  to  church  authorities  and  set  the 
standard  for  sacred  music.  Thus  by  uniting 
the  art  and  science  of  music  Palestrina,  the 
“Prince  of  Music”,  ushered  in  a new  and 
important  epoch  in  music.  Henceforth  lay 
musicians  like  Handel  (1685-1759)  and 
clerics  might  introduce  new  developments 
into  their  sacred  music,  provided  the  result 
measured  up  to  the  standards.  They  de- 
veloped the  hymn,  the  oratorio,  and  the 
anthem,  while  secular  music  was  freed  from 
all  interference  by  the  Church  and  developed 
the  opera,  the  part  song,  and  the  chorus. 
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An  Elizabethan  orchestra  (the  Mansell  Collection,  London) 


The  introduction  of  counterpoint  and  the 
musical  juggling  which  produced  the  motet, 
when  applied  to  the  folk-song,  created  the 
madrigal,  the  round,  and  the  catch,  so  pop- 
ular with  the  ordinary  citizen.  In  1581, 
when  Montaigne  visited  Italy,  he  was  “as- 
tounded to  see  peasants  with  lutes  in  their 
hands”.  Singing,  accompanied  or  unaccom- 
panied, was  everywhere — in  the  churches, 
monasteries,  courts,  homes,  academies,  and 
universities  devoted  to  the  study  of  music. 
In  England  the  ability  to  sing,  play  an  in- 
strument, and  read  music  at  sight  was  con- 
sidered an  essential  accomplishment  of  every 
cultured  Elizabethan. 

In  the  15th  century  the  introduction  of 
musical  notation  and  the  adaptation  of 
printing  with  movable  type  on  lines  greatly 
assisted  the  spread  and  development  of  the 
“new  art”.  It  was  in  1476  that  Ulrich  Hahn 
printed  in  Rome  a complete  missal  with 
movable  type  and  lines.  This  was  followed 
by  the  commercial  printing  of  madrigals  in 
Venice  in  1501 . 


By  the  17th  century  the  four  members  of 
the  violin  family  of  musical  instruments  had 
become  fairly  standardized,  and  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  instruments  made  by  families 
such  as  the  Stradivari  of  Cremona  made 
the  development  of  instrumental  music  and 
the  orchestra  possible. 

The  madrigal  or  part  song  soon  developed 
into  a drama  set  to  music,  and  the  opera  and 
oratorio  resulted.  Here  we  have  the  solo  or 
aria,  the  recitative  or  story-telling  part,  the 
chorus,  and  the  accompanying  instruments. 
The  oratorio  was  the  development  in  sacred 
music,  while  the  opera,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  was  the 
secular  form.  Monteverdi  (1567-1643)  in 
Italy,  Handel  and  Purcell  in  England,  Gluck, 
Mozart,  and  Wagner  in  Germany,  are  all 
famous  for  their  oratorios  and/or  their 
operas.  In  the  18th  century  most  of  the  im- 
portant musicians  were  Germans  or  Italians 
who  composed  for  their  princely  or  noble 
patrons.  They  introduced  orchestration,  and 
perfected  the  17th-century  developments  in 
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the  use  of  instruments,  musical  form,  and 
harmony.  Classical  composers  such  as  Hay- 
dn, Bach,  Handel,  and  Mozart  stressed  per- 
fection of  musical  form,  while  Romanticists 
like  Beethoven,  Chopin,  and  Liszt  created  a 
new  world  of  melody  and  harmony  and 
brought  the  music  of  the  Renaissance  to  a 
late  but  prolific  blossoming. 


SCIENCE 

Handicap  of  Renaissance  Science.  Science  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
hampered  by  ignorance,  widespread  belief 
in  the  occult  (magic),  and  superstition.  For 
a number  of  reasons  science,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  medicine,  made  few  advances  during 
the  Renaissance  period.  First,  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy  expended  most  of  its  energy 
in  pursuit  of  beauty,  leaving  very  little  for 
the  painstaking  search  for  truth  upon  which 
science  is  based.  Second,  Renaissance  pa- 
trons spent  their  money  on  the  encourage- 
ment of  artists,  scholars,  and  writers,  but 
built  no  laboratories,  while  the  modern 
equipment  necessary  to  scientific  research, 
such  as  the  telescope  and  microscope,  had 
not  yet  been  invented  Even  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  leaned  heavily  upon  the  experience 
of  others  rather  than  upon  controlled  ex- 
periments. Third,  the  scientific  thinking  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  often  garbled  by  poor 
translation,  had  been  accepted  as  the  final 
authority  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
difficult  to  break  with  this  tradition  and  to 
re-establish  the  true  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
the  search  for  truth.  Fourth,  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  the  Catholic  and  Counter 
Reformations  made  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics alike  anxious  to  repress  any  beliefs  or 
conclusions  which  seemed  to  challenge  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  It  was  this  anxiety 
which  underlay  the  Inquisition’s  opposition 
to  the  findings  of  Galileo  (1564-1642). 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Copernicus.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  handicaps,  science  made  some 
progress.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel- 


angelo as  artists  and  sculptors  studied 
human,  animal,  and  plant  anatomy  and 
physiology.  Leonardo  went  further  and  by 
experiment  and  dissection  learned  of  the 
position  and  functions  of  the  organs  of  the 
body.  His  work  in  this  field  laid  down  the 
pattern  upon  which  medical  research  was 
to  develop  during  the  following  centuries. 
The  revival  in  the  study  of  medical  science 
led  to  stricter  legislation  regulating  medical 
practitioners;  to  a marked  improvement  in 
surgical  skill;  to  improved  sanitation  in  cities; 
to  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  care 
of  the  sick;  and  to  a long  line  of  men  and 
women  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  search 
for  truth  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

As  an  engineer,  Leonardo  studied  physics 
and  mechanics,  while  the  mixing  of  his 
colours  required  of  him  a knowledge  of 
chemistry.  Leonardo  set  himself  to  master 
the  secrets  of  these  sciences.  But  though  his 
own  knowledge  of  them  was  extensive,  his 
influence  on  science  during  his  lifetime  was 
very  limited  because  his  notebooks  were  not 
published  until  after  his  death. 

Apart  from  a few  geographers  like  Amer- 
igo Vespucci  (1451-1512),  who  prepared 
maps  of  the  New  World  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  new  continent,  and  Paolo  Toscanelli 
(1397-1482),  who  is  said  to  have  encour- 
aged Columbus  to  make  his  westward 
voyage,  there  are  no  outstanding  names  in 
the  field  of  science  in  Italy  before  that  of 
Galileo. 

However,  Copernicus  (1473-1543), 
though  born  in  the  Polish  city  of  Thorn, 
studied  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy  in  Italy  for  some  ten  years.  Upon 
his  return  to  Poland,  he  built  himself  an 
observatory  and  devoted  most  of  his  leisure 
time  to  astronomy.  In  1530  he  wrote  On  the 
Revolution  of  Celestial  Bodies,  putting  for- 
ward, with  his  reasons,  the  belief  that  the 
sun,  not  the  earth,  was  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  He  cautiously  delayed  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book  until  the  year  of  his  death. 
It  was  immediately  attacked  by  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike  as  being  contrary  to 
certain  passages  of  the  Bible  and  as  reducing 
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the  importance  of  mankind  by  making  its 
planet  subordinate  to  the  sun. 

Galileo.  The  German  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  Kepler  (1571-1630),  developed 
the  Copernican  theory  further,  but  it  was 
Galileo  who  confirmed  and  tested  it  by 
means  of  a telescope,  which  he  made  for 
himself  after  hearing  of  its  invention  by 
a Dutch  spectacle-maker.  Galileo’s  discover- 
ies and  beliefs  were  condemned  by  the  Inqui- 
sition as  being  contrary  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible.  Threatened  with  torture,  Galileo 
recanted  and,  though  not  imprisoned,  was 
closely  watched  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Even  as  he  lay  upon  his  deathbed,  two 
Inquisitors  kept  a constant  vigil  for  fear  that 
he  might  reassert  his  theories. 

Thus,  early  in  the  16th  century,  the  Coper- 
nican theory  touched  off  a controversy  be- 
tween orthodox  religious  beliefs  and  science, 
similar  to  that  sparked  by  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution  in  the  19th  century.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  invention  of  printing  and 
the  arousing  of  men’s  minds  from  the  torpor 
of  the  mediaeval  repressions,  science  might 


REFORMATION" 

“The  Reformation”  is  the  term  used  to  de- 
scribe the  religious  movement  which  began 
with  Luther  in  Germany  early  in  the  16th 
century  and  spread  rapidly  throughout  west- 
ern Christendom.  It  had  three  phases. 
The  first  was  the  Protestant  Reformation, 


have  been  stifled  at  its  birth  like  many  an- 
other “heresy”  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
printing  and  the  spread  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge prepared  the  way  for  the  pursuit  of 
medical  research,  such  as  that  of  Harvey  and 
Pasteur,  and  laid  the  foundations  upon 
which  scientists  like  Newton  and  Darwin 
might  build  their  theories. 

An  Age  of  Controversy.  The  Renaissance 
was  an  age  of  transition  in  which  the  threads 
of  the  Middle  Ages  became  entwined  with 
those  of  the  Modern  Age.  With  its  stress  on 
the  importance  of  the  individual  and  its 
objective  approach  to  the  world  in  general, 
the  Renaissance  spirit  invaded  every  walk 
of  life,  challenged  authority  and  superstition, 
and,  as  its  exuberance  began  to  die  down, 
laid  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  Age 
of  Reason  which  followed.  When  the  Re- 
naissance touched  upon  the  Church  and 
religious  thought,  it  gave  rise  to  the  move- 
ment which  we  know  as  the  Reformation; 
applied  to  the  work-a-day  world  it  developed 
into  the  Age  of  Discovery  and  Exploration, 
and  eventually  into  the  Industrial  Revolution. 


3 

THE  REFORMATION 


which,  as  its  name  suggests,  had  as  its  ob- 
jective the  reform  of  abuses  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  the  removal  from  church  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  what  the  reformers 
considered  to  be  errors.  Finding  the  combined 
opposition  of  Pope  and  Emperor  too  strong 
to  overcome  by  ordinary  methods,  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  “protested”  the 
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pronouncements  in  which  the  Diet  of  Speyer 
in  1526  upheld  the  earlier  condemnation  of 
Luther  by  the  Diet  of  Worms.  This  was  how 
the  term  “Protestant”,  as  applied  to  those 
who  opposed  the  absolute  rule  of  Pope  and 
bishop,  came  into  use.  The  protest  became 
a revolt  and  resulted  in  the  splitting  off  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  a number  of 
“Reformed”  or  “Protestant”  sects.  Thus  the 
Christian  community  of  Europe  became 
divided. 

A second  phase  of  the  Reformation  was 
the  Catholic  Reformation,  a movement  which 
began  within  the  Roman  Church  even  before 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  continued 
long  after  the  revolt  broke  out.  It  aimed  at 
the  peaceful  reform  of  the  Church  from 
within  by  constitutional  means.  Chief  among 
its  leaders  in  the  early  period  was  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  while  at  the  time  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  Erasmus  became  its  principal 
spokesman. 

The  Catholic  Reformation  merged  into 
the  third  phase  of  the  Reformation — the 
Counter-Reformation.  This  was  the  phase  in 
which  the  Roman  Church  launched  an  active 
offensive  to  recover  for  Roman  Catholicism 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  had  joined 
the  Protestant  ranks,  and  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  Catholics  themselves  acknowl- 
edged were  present  in  the  Church.  The  cam- 
paign aimed  also  at  winning  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World  for  the  Church  of  Rome. 
With  the  Jesuits  as  its  devoted  agents  and 
missionaries,  and  the  Inquisition  and  the  In- 
dex (see  p.  60)  as  two  of  its  weapons,  this 
Counter-Reformation  overwhelmed  the  less 
aggressive  Catholic  Reformation,  producing 
a combined  movement  known  as  the  Cath- 
olic Counter-Reformation. 


BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION 

Though  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546)  fur- 
nished in  1517  the  spark  which  touched 
off  the  final  explosion  of  the  Reformation, 
he  was  by  no  means  the  first  of  the  religious 
reformers  to  appear  in  Europe.  But  these 


earlier  pioneers  of  reform  for  the  most  part 
failed  where  Luther  succeeded,  and  many  of 
them  paid  the  supreme  penalty.  Circum- 
stances were  against  them  in  their  fight 
against  accepted  authority.  Unlike  Luther, 
who  could  and  did  appeal  to  a wide  audience 
through  the  printed  word,  these  early  re- 
formers had  little  or  no  support  outside  their 
own  immediate  circle.  For  them  there  had 
been  no  Renaissance  to  prepare  the  way  with 
its  fearless  challenge  of  all  authority,  its 
restless,  eager  curiosity,  and  its  stress  upon 
the  worth  of  this  life  and  of  the  individual. 
They  were  forced  to  make  their  way  alone, 
largely  unaided. 

Peter  Waldo  and  the  Waldenses.  In  the  12th 
century  there  lived  in  Lyons,  'France,  a 
wealthy  merchant  by  the  name  of  Peter 
Waldo.  Becoming  convinced  of  the  literal 
truth  of  Christ’s  warning  that  it  was  easier 
for  a camel  to  pass  through  the  “eye  of  a 
needle”  than  for  a rich  man  to  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  Waldo  used  some  of 
his  wealth  to  have  the  four  Gospels  trans- 
lated into  French,  distributed  the  remainder 
among  the  poor,  and  attempted  to  follow 
the  example  of  Christ  literally.  In  this  he 
appears  to  have  held  similar  beliefs  to  the 
“mystics”  who  claimed  that  the  spirit  of  man 
comes  into  direct  spiritual  communion  with 
God.  Waldo  gathered  together  a group  of 
men  and  women  called  Waldenses  with 
whom  he  went  about  doing  good.  In  all  his 
preaching  he  urged  the  return  to  simple 
Christian  living.  Because  his  teachings  did 
not  uphold  the  organized  form  of  Christi- 
anity as  embodied  in  the  Roman  Church, 
they  were  regarded  as  a menace  by  both 
Popes  and  Kings.  Consequently,  in  spite  of 
the  obvious  sincerity  of  purpose  of  the  group, 
Waldo  was  excommunicated  and  French 
monarchs  carried  out  repeated  persecutions 
aimed  at  stamping  out  the  movement.  Driven 
from  France,  a band  of  Waldenses  finally 
found  refuge  in  an  Alpine  valley  where, 
under  the  name  of  the  Vaudois,  they  con- 
tinue to  practise  their  beliefs  to  the  present 
time. 
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St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (1182-1226)  and  the 
Franciscans.  The  Waldensian  movement 
failed  to  reform  the  Roman  Church  and  had 
a very  limited  influence  even  in  France. 
Very  different  was  the  experience  of  Francis 
of  Assisi  in  Italy.  Some  three  years  after 
Waldo’s  death  in  1179,  there  was  born  to 
Pietro  Bernardone,  a wealthy  cloth  mer- 
chant and  money-lender  of  the  Italian  city 
of  Assisi,  a son,  Francis.  Francis  grew  up 
into  a gay  young  man  who  enjoyed  life 
thoroughly.  But  two  experiences  changed 
this  light-hearted  youth  and  “King  of  the 
Revels”  into  a sincere,  earnest  Christian  and 
the  foremost  religious  figure  of  his  time.  The 
first  of  these  experiences  was  a serious  ill- 
ness, and  the  second,  his  capture  and  im- 
prisonment by  the  enemy.  During  these  two 
periods  of  enforced  inactivity,  Francis  began 
to  realize  the  sufferings  of  those  less  fortun- 
ate than  himself.  While  he  was  in  this  re- 
ceptive mood,  the  sight  of  a leper  begging 
alms  made  an  indelible  impression  upon 
his  mind,  causing  him  to  forsake  his  former 
ways  and  to  don  the  rags  of  poverty.  He 
gathered  together  twelve  of  his  friends  and 
persuaded  them  to  dispose  of  all  their  pos- 
sessions, put  on  coarse  grey  robes,  and  with 
him  tend  the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the  out- 
casts. The  little  band  tramped  to  Rome  to 
secure  permission  from  Pope  Innocent  III 
to  organize  as  the  Franciscan  order  of  friars 
or  “Poor  Brothers”.  The  permission  was 
granted  a little  reluctantly,  but  soon  the 
Roman  Church  came  to  regard  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Grey  Friars  as  a valuable  ally 
rather  than  a foe,  and  just  two  years  after 
his  death  Francis  was  rewarded  for  his  work 
by  being  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX. 


Unlike  the  monastic  Orders,  Francis  and 
his  friars  did  not  seek  to  save  their  own  souls 
by  withdrawing  from  the  world.  Instead  they 
went  forth  in  pairs  to  carry  healing  to  body 
and  spirit,  and  to  preach  and  practise  Chris- 
tianity in  the  quiet  of  the  countryside  and  the 
tumult  of  the  market-place.  Francis  advised 
his  followers  to  talk  to  housewives  and  crafts- 
men at  their  work  to  find  out  what  their 
religious  difficulties  were  and  what  prevented 
them  from  living  Christian  lives.  Sermons 
based  on  their  findings  urged  a return  to 
Christian  living.  Francis’s  own  sermons  were 
full  of  the  joyousness  which  sprang  from 
his  love  of  nature  and  humanity.  But  though 
Francis  urged  a return  to  the  simple  Chris- 
tian life  and  passionately  desired  social  re- 
form, he  remained  loyal  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  roused  no  feelings  of  uneasiness 
among  ruling  families. 

Nor  did  Francis  neglect  the  women  and 
those  whose  position  in  the  world  or  other 
obligations  (as  husbands  and  fathers,  for  ex- 
ample) prevented  them  from  taking  monastic 
vows  or  from  becoming  clerics.  For  the 
former  Francis  founded  the  Order  of  St. 
Clare  or  Grey  Nuns,  and  for  the  latter,  his 
Third  Order  or  Tertiaries.  These  latter  lived 
in  the  world  but  took  vows  to  be  examples 
of  Christian  living.  St.  Louis  (Louis  IX, 
1214-70)  of  France  was  a Franciscan 
Tertiary. 

The  results  of  St.  Francis’s  life,  teaching, 
and  work  were:  a tremendous  revival  in 
Christian  living,  especially  in  Umbria,  Italy; 
a spreading  of  this  religious  influence  over 
much  of  Europe,  even  to  the  remote  corners 
of  Britain;  the  establishment  of  two  religious 
Orders,  and  a third  for  non-clerics;  a more 


Many  of  the  frescoes  of  the  Italian 
painter  Giotto  (c.  1266-1336)  show 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis. 
This  one  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Florence  shows  St.  Francis 
on  his  death-bed  surrounded  by 
the  brothers  of  his  Order.  (Alinari 
photo) 
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widespread  concern  for  the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  the  social  outcasts  among  whom  the 
Grey  Friars  so  often  worked;  and  finally, 
the  repair  of  a number  of  ancient  churches, 
a practical  result  which  developed  from  St. 
Francis’s  own  love  of  beautiful  old  churches. 

John  Wycliffe  (1320-84)  and  the  Lollards. 

Very  different  was  the  character  and  relig- 
ious teaching  of  John  Wycliffe  in  England. 
This  Oxford  university  graduate,  while 
Master  of  Balliol  College  and  Warden  of 
Canterbury  Hall,  earned  a great  reputation 
for  his  skill  in  philosophical  argument.  Liv- 
ing as  he  did  in  a period  of  religious  unrest, 
he  was  given  plenty  of  opportunity  to  use 
his  talents.  From  1309  to  1377  the  Popes 
lived,  not  in  Rome,  but  in  Avignon,  France. 
English  Kings,  especially  Edward  111,  and 
the  English  parliaments  were  convinced  that 
the  Pope,  if  not  a virtual  prisoner,  at  least 
was  hand  in  glove  with  England’s  own  tra- 
ditional enemy,  the  King  of  France.  Thus 
Wycliffe  lived  in  an  age  of  strong  anti-papal 
feeling  in  England.  This  feeling  showed  itself 
in  opposition  to  papal  appointments  to 
English  benefices,  to  appeals  from  English 
to  papal  courts,  and  to  the  paying  of  tribute 
to  the  Pope  (monies  which  Englishmen  were 
sure  went  into  the  French  King’s  pocket  to 
help  him  fight  against  them).  Edward  Ill’s 
fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, used  this  anti-papal  feeling  as  a cloak 
for  his  own  personal  ambition  to  obtain  con- 
trol over  his  aging  father  and  his  young 
nephew,  Richard,  heir  to  the  throne.  To  this 
end  John  summoned  Wycliffe  from  his  Ox- 
ford classroom  to  teach  from  the  London 
pulpits  that  only  the  godly  bishop  or  priest 
has  the  right  to  possess  the  lands  put  in  his 
charge  on  trust  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
his  high  office.  The  ungodly  had  no  such 
right.  Thus  the  Oxford  scholar  was  launched 
upon  his  political  career  in  1374  when  he 
became  a preacher,  a court  adviser,  the 
King’s  ambassador,  and  a bitter  opponent  of 
the  monastic  Orders  and  of  the  friars  who 
had  broken  their  vows  of  poverty  and  had 
become  extremely  greedy  for  lands,  posses- 


sions, and  power.  To  reward  him,  Edward 
made  Wycliffe  rector  of  Lutterworth,  a 
parish  in  Leicestershire. 

At  this  stage  of  his  career  Wycliffe  aban- 
doned the  language  of  culture,  Latin,  and 
began  to  preach  and  write  in  his  native 
English  to  reach  a wider  circle  than  the 
university  scholars.  In  1377,  though  he  was 
not  yet  suspected  of  heresy  in  religious  doc- 
trines, Wycliffe  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  bishops  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
to  answer  charges  regarding  his  activities. 
Feeling  ran  so  high  that  a riot  broke  out  in 
the  church  and  spread  to  the  city.  Wycliffe 
escaped  for  the  time,  but  his  enemies  drew 
up  and  sent  to  Rome  secret  articles  against 
him.  Five  papal  bulls  (edicts)  condemning 
eighteen  of  the  theses  taken  from  his  writings 
were  issued  and  reached  England  just  as 
Edward  III  lay  dying.  It  was  six  months  be- 
fore the  bishops  took  action  by  sending  to 
Oxford  the  bull  ordering  Wycliffe’s  arrest. 
By  now  the  ten-year-old  Richard  had  be- 
come King.  The  university  refused  to  admit 
the  legality  of  a papal  bull  ordering  the 
arrest  of  an  English  subject,  and,  though 
Wycliffe  was  put  on  trial,  the  young  King’s 
mother  warned  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury not  to  proceed  to  pass  sentence  upon 
him.  Another  riot  broke  up  the  proceedings 
and  Wycliffe  continued  his  teachings  under 
the  protection  of  his  university,  Richard  II’s 
mother,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  By  this 
time  he  had  set  down  in  writing  his  conten- 
tion that  the  Church  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  matters  of  secular  government  and 
should  confine  its  activities  strictly  to  morals 
and  doctrine.  His  logic  drove  him  to  add 
the  corollary  that,  when  confined  to  its 
proper  sphere,  the  Church  would  have  no 
need  of  the  property  and  wealth  it  had  amas- 
sed in  the  past.  It  provoked  him,  as  it  did 
Luther  later,  to  see  that  the  clergy,  instead 
of  devoting  themselves  to  their  spiritual 
duties,  were  everywhere  absorbed  in  worldly 
affairs. 

In  the  two  years  after  his  trial  Wycliffe 
began  to  express  in  tracts  and  sermons  his 
heretical  beliefs.  He  denied  the  doctrine  of 
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John  Wycliffe  on  trial  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (photo  by 
permission  of  the  Town  Hall  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation) 


transubstantiation,  i.e.,  the  teaching  that  the 
bread  and  wine  used  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  when  consecrated,  become  the 
actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  addi- 
tion, he  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  were 
all-sufficient  as  a rule  of  life,  and  that  the 
godly  life  was  superior  to  the  sacraments 
as  a means  of  salvation.  He  maintained  the 
futility  of  saint-  and  image-worship,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  indulgences  (the  remission  of  the 
penalties  of  sin — see  pp.  47-8),  and  he  de- 
nounced as  of  doubtful  benefit  the  existing 
church  organization. 

To  gain  popular  support  for  these  beliefs, 
Wycliffe  undertook  two  tremendously  im- 
portant enterprises.  The  first  of  these  was, 
with  the  aid  of  two  others,  to  translate  the 
Latin  Vulgate  (Bible)  into  English.  But  the 
necessity  of  writing  out  all  copies  by  hand 
limited  both  the  number  of  copies  and  the 
influence  of  his  translation.  It  did,  however, 
set  the  standard  for  English  prose,  just  as 
Chaucer’s  works  had  done  for  English 
poetry. 

The  second  of  Wycliffe’s  projects  was  the 
founding  of  a band  of  men,  many  of  them 
university  scholars,  to  take  his  teachings, 
based  on  the  infallible  Bible,  into  every  cor- 
ner of  England  by  means  of  sermons  preach- 
ed in  the  vernacular.  These  followers  of 
Wycliffe,  clad  in  black  woollen  robes  and 
barefooted,  were  called  “Poor  Preaching 


Priests”  or  “Lollards”.  They  were  pledged 
not  to  beg  nor  to  accept  gifts.  They  were 
frequently  imprisoned  and  persecuted,  though 
their  leader  seems  to  have  enjoyed  an  im- 
munity from  persecution  by  reason  of  his 
popularity  with  the  people  and  the  powerful 
influence  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Lollardry  lost 
much  support  through  an  uprising  known  as 
the  Peasants’  Revolt,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Wycliffe,  like  Luther  in  similar  circumstances 
later,  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  had  no 
connection  with  the  movement. 

Though  restrained  by  order  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  from  further  teaching 
or  preaching  at  Oxford,  Wycliffe  continued 
to  preach  and  write  his  tracts  in  his  parish 
of  Lutterworth  until  he  died  in  1384.  Not 
until  thirty  years  after  his  death  did  the 
Church  feel  strong  enough  to  take  direct 
action  against  him.  Then,  as  a result  of  the 
Hussite  heresy  in  Bohemia,  the  Council  of 
Constance  ordered  that  his  body  be  exhumed 
and  burned  at  the  stake,  the  ashes  scattered, 
and  his  works  destroyed.  But  the  sentence 
came  some  forty  years  too  late  to  be  effec- 
tive. In  spite  of  increased  persecution,  Lol- 
lards continued  to  teach  and  practise  their 
beliefs  in  England  and  nothing  Church  or 
State  could  do  sufficed  to  stamp  out  the 
movement. 

Because  of  his  teachings,  nearly  all  of 
which  anticipated  Luther  by  about  140  years, 
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Wycliffe  has  been  called  “the  Morning  Star 
of  the  Reformation”.  Circumstances  prevent- 
ed Lollardry  from  developing  into  the  Re- 
formation in  the  14th  century.  But  Wyclilfe 
fashioned  the  torch,  John  Huss  passed  it  on, 
and  Luther  used  it  to  light  the  fuse  which 
caused  the  final  explosion  in  1517. 

John  Huss  (1369-1415)  and  the  Hussites. 

Lollardry,  unlike  the  Franciscan  movement, 
was  largely  confined  to  England,  with  one 
notable  exception — Bohemia,  where  John 
Huss  became  an  ardent  follower.  Like  Wy- 
cliffe, Huss  drew  much  support  from  the 
court  and  the  people  because  he  was  a sym- 
bol of  native  Bohemian  resentment  of  for- 
eign domination.  The  King,  Wenceslaus 
IV,  had  his  own  reasons  for  resentment 
against  the  German  archbishops  who  had  led 
a movement  to  depose  him  from  the  imperial 
throne.  This  in  itself  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  cause  him  to  wink  at  the  heresies 
preached  by  Huss  who,  like  the  Lollards, 
attacked  the  clergy  for  their  secular  pos- 
sessions. But  how  did  these  teachings  of 
Wycliffe’s  reach  Huss  at  the  University  of 
Prague? 

There  were  two  main  avenues  by  which 
Wycliffe’s  teachings  spread  to  Bohemia.  The 
first  was  through  the  Bohemians  who  ac- 
companied Anne,  the  sister  of  Wenceslaus, 
to  England  for  her  marriage  to  Richard  II. 
These  courtiers  were  doubtless  impressed  by 
Wycliffe’s  attempts  to  free  England  from  the 
control  of  the  alien  Pope.  Remembering 
their  own  King’s  resentment  of  the  aliens  in 
their  country,  they  lost  no  time  in  communi- 
cating with  sympathizers  and  patriots  in  the 
capital,  Prague.  Second,  in  1388  Adelbert 
Rauconis  left  a large  sum  of  money  to  en- 
courage Bohemian  students  to  go  either  to 
Paris  or  to  Oxford.  Those  who  went  to  Ox- 
ford came  in  contact  with  many  of  Wycliffe’s 
followers.  They  secured  and  translated  many 
of  his  writings  which  they  took  back  to  Bo- 
hemia with  them.  These  two  forces  resulted 
in  the  establishment  in  1391  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Chapel  in  Prague,  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  was  the  leadership  of  the  reform 


movement  in  the  Church.  In  1402,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  John  Huss  was  appointed 
head  of  this  chapel  and  became  the  most 
famous  preacher  in  Prague.  He  early  won 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  his  congregation 
by  preaching  in  Czech  and  by  giving  them 
an  active  part  in  the  church  service  through 
the  singing  of  hymns  in  the  vernacular. 

The  sermons  of  Huss  echoed  many  of 
Wycliffe’s  teachings.  Thus  he  was  opposed 
to  “forged”  miracles  and  to  the  secular  pos- 
sessions held  by  the  Church.  He  upheld  the 
belief  that  the  Scriptures,  not  the  Pope,  were 
the  infallible  guide  for  the  Christian.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  granting  of  indulgences  ex- 
cept on  condition  of  sincere  contrition  and 
repentance.  In  1403  the  chapter  of  the 
cathedral  of  Prague  submitted  to  the  univer- 
sity forty-five  articles  taken  from  Wycliffe’s 
writings  and  asked  for  a pronouncement  on 
whether  they  should  be  barred  from  the 
university.  Though  the  majority  of  the  mas- 
ters agreed  that  no  member  of  the  university 
staff  should  publicly  or  privately  defend  or 
practise  these  articles,  Huss  seems  to  have 
ignored  the  ban.  The  clergy  then  laid  a 
formal  complaint  against  him  in  1408,  ac- 
cusing him  of  attacking  the  Church,  of 
holding  unorthodox  views,  and  of  supporting 
the  heresies  of  Wycliffe.  When  Huss  con- 
tinued to  express  these  heretical  opinions,  he 
was  excommunicated  (cut  off  from  participa- 
tion in  the  sacraments)  by  the  Archbishop. 
King,  nobles,  and  burghers  protested  this 
action,  whereupon  the  Archbishop  placed  all 
Prague  under  an  interdict,  a measure  which, 
in  effect,  excommunicated  the  whole  city.  The 
Archbishop  also  ordered  all  the  writings  of 
Wycliffe  to  be  surrendered  to  him  to  be  burn- 
ed (1411). 

By  preaching  against  a new  offering  of 
indulgences,  Huss  called  down  upon  his 
head  excommunication  by  the  Pope,  who 
also  placed  an  interdict  upon  any  city  which 
might  give  him  shelter.  Wenceslaus  advised 
Huss  to  leave  Prague  until  the  rioting  caused 
by  these  actions  died  down,  and  it  is  during 
the  two  years  thus  spent  in  retirement  that 
Huss  wrote  his  major  works.  To  these,  which 
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closely  followed  Wycliffe’s  teachings,  he  gave 
a national  character  by  defending  the  Slavs 
and  denouncing  the  Germans.  This  period 
of  his  life  was  brought  to  a close  in  1414 
when  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  anxious  to 
restore  religious  peace  and  unity  to  Bohemia, 
persuaded  Huss  to  appear  before  the  Council 
at  Constance  under  a safe-conduct.  The  first 
concern  of  the  Council  was  to  deal  with  a 
division  in  the  Church  arising  from  the  fact 
that  for  nearly  forty  years  there  had  been 
two,  and  finally  three,  rival  Popes.  While  the 
Council  was  preoccupied  with  this  Great 
Schism,  as  it  was  called,  and  with  its  pro- 
gramme of  reform,  it  treated  Huss  courteous- 
ly. But  when  his  opponents  accused  him  of 
heresy,  it  ordered  him  imprisoned,  thus  vio- 
lating Sigismund’s  safe-conduct  which,  it 
claimed,  it  was  entitled  to  do  in  the  case  of 
an  enemy  of  the  Church.  Huss  fell  ill  and 
almost  died.  He  recovered  and  was  moved 
to  a fortress,  where  he  was  loaded  with 
chains  and  so  poorly  fed  that  he  again  fell  ill. 
Seven  months  later  he  was  again  questioned 
by  the  Council  and  expressed  his  willingness 
to  recant  any  of  his  beliefs  which  could  be 
disproved  from  the  Scriptures.  The  Council 
retorted  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  the  business  of  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  not  of  individuals.  Huss  refused  to 
accept  this  argument  or  to  recant.  The 
Council  sent  him  back  to  his  prison  cell 
hoping  that  in  four  weeks  he  would  yield 
and  bring  an  end  to  this  impasse.  It  reckoned 
without  Huss!  His  repeated  refusals  resulted 
in  the  condemnation  on  July  6,  1415,  of 
both  Wycliffe  and  himself,  and  the  order 
that  his  writings  were  to  be  burned.  Huss 
was  burned  at  the  stake  immediately,  and, 
as  we  saw,  Wycliffe’s  body  was  exhumed 
and  burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered. 

Huss’s  associate,  Jerome,  after  recanting 
in  1415,  was  again  examined  by  the  Council 
on  May  23,  1416,  and  almost  won  over  his 
judges  by  his  fervour  and  sincerity.  Instead 
of  asking  for  forgiveness,  however,  Jerome 
withdrew  his  earlier  recantation,  reaffirmed 
his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  and 
Huss,  and  branded  the  burning  of  the  latter 


as  a crime  against  God.  He  was  condemned 
to  death  by  burning  at  the  stake  and  perish- 
ed on  the  same  spot  as  his  leader,  Huss,  on 
May  30,  1416. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Huss  stirred  up 
a national  revolt  in  Bohemia.  The  Czechs 
saw  in  the  Hussite  revolt  an  opportunity 
to  drive  out  the  hated  Germans;  the  nobles 
saw  a way  to  gain  more  say  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bohemia;  the  working  class  hoped 
to  free  themselves  from  middle-class  domin- 
ation, the  serfs  to  throw  off  their  feudal 
bonds.  With  the  University  of  Prague,  the 
nobles,  the  burghers,  and  even  the  lower 
clergy  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Council,  the  new  Pope,  Martin  V,  (elected 
after  the  enforced  resignation  of  the  three 
rival  Popes)  proclaimed  a crusade  against 
the  Bohemian  heretics.  The  Hussites  organ- 
ized an  army,  defeated  the  imperial  forces, 
and  turned  to  the  suppression  of  their  relig- 
ious opponents  by  force.  But  their  success 
marked  the  beginning  of  their  undoing. 
Freed  from  the  threat  of  foreign  invasion, 
the  many  different  factions  with  their  diver- 
gent aims  fell  to  quarrelling  with  each  other. 
The  nobles  and  the  middle-class  Hussites, 
alarmed  by  the  threat  to  the  existing  social 
order,  fell  back  upon  the  Roman  Church  as 
the  only  organization  strong  enough  to  put 
an  end  to  this  anarchy.  So  the  Hussite  move- 
ment gradually  dissipated  its  strength  in 
local  wars,  but  by  the  time  the  Reformation 
began  in  Germany,  the  Czechs  were  once 
more  ready  to  do  battle  for  a reformed 
church. 

Girolamo  Savonarola  (1452-98).  Though  not 
a native  of  Florence,  Savonarola  did  his  most 
significant  work  in  that  city  and  left  the  most 
profound  impression  on  her  people  in  mat- 
ters of  both  religion  and  government.  As  a 
youth  studying  medicine  he  found  Thomas 
Aquinas  much  more  interesting  than  anat- 
omy. At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  fell  passion- 
ately in  love  with  a neighbour’s  daughter, 
but  the  scornful  rejection  of  his  suit  turned 
his  mind,  which  had  always  found  all  festivi- 
ties repulsive,  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
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religious  life.  In  1474  he  joined  the  Domin- 
ican friars,  and  twelve  years  later  his  gift  of 
oratory  resulted  in  his  being  invited  to  re- 
turn to  Florence  as  a preacher  at  St.  Mark’s. 
From  this  point  on  his  career  falls  into  five 
phases:  first,  as  a preacher  and  prophet; 
second,  as  a reformer  and  Prior  of  St. 
Mark’s;  third,  as  a statesman;  fourth,  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Pope;  and  fifth,  as  a martyr. 

Savonarola  as  Preacher  and  Prophet.  Sav- 
onarola is  said  to  have  preached  a sermon  on 
the  Apocalypse  (the  end  of  the  world  as 
portrayed  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the 
Divine)  which  “shook  the  souls  of  men  by 
horrible  threats  of  wrath  to  come,  and  drew 
tears  from  their  eyes  by  the  tender  pathos  of 
his  assurances  of  divine  mercy”.  The  people 
flocked  to  hear  him,  so  that  he  was  forced 
to  preach  in  the  cathedral  instead  of  from 
his  own  pulpit.  In  these  sermons  he  attacked 
the  luxuries,  the  materialism,  and  the  lax 
morals  which  he  found  so  prevalent  among 
the  Florentines  and  which  so  dismayed  him. 
He  warned  them  that  their  sins  would  bring 
down  upon  them  some  dreadful  disaster,  and 
when  Charles  VIII  of  France  invaded  Italy 
with  his  army,  the  people  regarded  him  as 
the  “Scourge  of  God”  foretold  by  Savon- 
arola. In  these  denunciations  Savonarola 
spared  no  one  from  Lorenzo  de’  Medici 
(whom  he  attacked  as  a tyrant)  down. 
Bankers,  the  clergy,  and  especially  Pope 
Alexander  VI,  all  felt  the  lash  of  his  tongue. 
His  courage  fascinated  the  people  as  did  his 
absolute  rejection  of  all  compromise.  When 
Lorenzo  sent  influential  citizens  to  suggest 
to  Savonarola  that  he  be  more  temperate  in 
his  remarks,  he  accused  the  ruler  of  tyranny 
and  foretold  his  death. 

Savonarola  as  Prior  of  St.  Mark’s.  Savon- 
arola became  the  Prior  of  St.  Mark’s  in 
1491  and  immediately  set  about  putting  his 
convent  in  order.  To  do  this  with  a free  hand 
he  sought  and  secured  from  the  Pope  virtual 
independence  from  the  head  of  his  Order. 
Then  he  restored  the  discipline  and  simple 
Christian  life  in  the  monastery. 


Savonarola  as  Statesman.  The  French 
King,  Charles  VIII,  proved  to  be  little  in  the 
way  of  a blessing  to  Florence.  The  terms  he 
forced  from  Piero  de’  Medici,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lorenzo,  so  infuriated  the  populace, 
that  they  drove  Piero  out  of  the  city.  Savon- 
arola’s influence  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  blood  in  this  revolution,  and  he 
was  made  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Charles 
to  arrange  more  favourable  terms.  In  the  face 
of  the  threat  of  street  fighting  over  terms 
which  the  Florentines  still  thought  exorbi- 
tant, Charles  finally  yielded,  and  when 
Savonarola  persuaded  him  to  leave,  the  friar 
became  the  hero  of  Florence.  He  now  as- 
sumed the  role  of  lawgiver  of  the  re-establish- 
ed republic.  Though  he  held  no  official 
position  in  the  government,  he  was  virtually 
its  dictator.  A new  constitution  was  drawn 
up  based  upon  fear  of  God,  and  purification 
of  morals,  and  the  principle  that  all  matters 
should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  public 
not  private  welfare.  There  was  to  be  a gen- 
eral amnesty  for  all  political  offenders,  and 
a Council  modelled  after  that  of  Venice  was 
to  be  set  up  as  the  governing  body.  Under 
this  constitution  Florence  became  a changed 
city.  Hymns  replaced  the  boisterous  drinking 
songs  of  Lorenzo’s  time;  boys  were  forced 
into  a sort  of  sacred  militia;  and  in  1496 
and  1497  the  famous  Carnival  of  Flowers 
was  changed  to  a Bonfire  of  Vanities  in 
which  masks,  carnival  costumes,  and  other 
such  articles  were  burned  in  the  public 
square. 

Savonarola’s  popularity  was  now  at  its 
peak.  Even  the  Pope,  angered  by  Florence’s 
adherence  to  the  French  alliance  and  smart- 
ing under  the  denunciation  of  himself,  did 
not  dare  to  act  against  the  Prior  directly 
while  Charles  was  still  in  Italy.  He  tried  bri- 
bery, offering  Savonarola  a cardinal’s  hat, 
but  the  Prior  refused  the  bait.  However, 
Savonarola’s  attacks  on  all  and  sundry  had 
made  him  many  enemies  who  were  merely 
biding  their  time.  There  were  the  supporters 
of  the  exiled  Medici  who  were  waiting  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  restore 
the  family  to  control  in  Florence.  There  were 
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Savonarola  and  some  of  his  followers  were  burned  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  in  Florence  in  1498. 
This  picture  of  the  event  by  an  unknown  16th-century  artist  hangs  in  the  Museum  of  San  Marco 
in  Florence.  On  the  right  is  the  Town  Hall,  on  the  extreme  left  the  Cathedral.  (Alinari  photo) 


the  wealthy  burghers  who  hated  taking  orders 
from  a friar  even  though  he  was  the  Prior 
of  St.  Mark’s.  The  clergy,  particularly  the 
Franciscans,  resented  his  attacks  upon  their 
covetousness.  The  pleasure-loving  Floren- 
tines soon  grew  weary  of  the  austere  life  ex- 
pected of  them  under  Savonarola’s  Christian 
democracy,  and  the  Pope  was  only  waiting 
for  a more  favourable  opportunity  to  take 
more  drastic  action.  Circumstances  were 
soon  to  weld  these  diverse  elements  into  a 
solid  front  of  opposition  to  Savonarola, 
against  which  he  had  little  defence  and  no 
support  save  that  of  his  own  convent. 


Savonarola’s  Relations  with  the  Pope. 
Though  Savonarola  criticized  the  lax  morals, 
greed,  and  worldliness  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
manner  of  the  election  of  the  reigning  Pope, 
Alexander  VI,  he  never  at  any  time  attacked 
any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  There- 
fore the  Pope  had  to  proceed  against  him 
with  caution,  and  had  to  find  some  grounds 
which  would  win  wider  support  than  would 
those  of  private  resentment.  His  attempt  to 
silence  his  enemy  with  a cardinal’s  hat  having 
failed,  Alexander  VI  sent  a courteously 
worded  summons  to  come  to  Rome.  Savon- 
arola feared  imprisonment  far  more  than 
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death.  Consequently  he  refused  the  sum- 
mons, and  repeated  his  refusal  again  and 
again.  Finally  Alexander  threatened  Florence 
with  an  interdict  unless  Savonarola  was 
banned  from  preaching.  When  he  resumed 
his  sermons  after  a short  absence,  the  Pope 
deprived  him  of  his  independent  power  over 
St.  Mark’s.  Finally  Alexander  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  issue  a bull  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  friar,  which  brought  the 
reply  that,  as  Alexander  was  not  a true  Pope, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  obey  him.  Savon- 
arola’s refusal  to  save  from  execution  the 
elderly  Bernardo  del  Nero  (accused  of  being 
involved  in  a plot  to  restore  the  Medici) 
alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  moderates. 
When  the  Pope  once  more  insisted  that  either 
the  Florentine  government  itself  silence  the 
troublesome  friar  or  that  it  send  him  to 
Rome,  Savonarola  appealed  to  the  rulers  of 
Europe  to  support  him.  But  the  appeal  went 
unanswered  and  the  Florentine  government 
persuaded  him  to  stop  preaching. 

Savonarola,  the  Martyr.  At  this  juncture 
a Franciscan,  Fra  Francesco,  found  a way  to 
silence  forever  the  hated  enemy  of  his  own 
Order  and  of  the  Pope.  He  challenged 
Savonarola  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  doc- 
trines by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  Savonarola, 
seeing  the  trap,  refused,  but  his  supporter, 
Fra  Dominico,  took  up  the  challenge.  When 
the  Franciscan  defaulted,  the  people,  disap- 
pointed at  not  seeing  the  expected  spectacle, 
made  Savonarola  and  Fra  Dominico  the 
scapegoats  of  their  wrath.  The  government 
arrested  both,  though  it  refused  to  send  them 
to  Rome  for  trial.  They  were  tried  for  here- 
sy and  treason,  tortured  repeatedly,  and 
condemned  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  Their 
ashes  were  scattered  in  the  River  Arno. 
Savonarola  made  one  final  prophecy  that 
dire  calamities  would  befall  under  a Pope 
named  Clement,  a prophecy  which  seemed 
to  be  borne  out  in  the  siege  of  1529.  Thus 
perished  the  man  who  a few  short  weeks 
before  had  been  the  power  behind  the 
government  of  Florence.  Though  the  republic 
continued  for  another  fourteen  years,  the 


death  of  its  great  leader  left  the  way  open 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  in  1512. 

The  five  movements  led  by  Waldo,  St. 
Francis,  Wycliffe,  Huss,  and  Savonarola  pre- 
pared the  way  for,  but  did  not  develop  into, 
the  Reformation.  All  attacked,  each  in  its 
own  way,  the  worldliness  of  the  clergy  and 
abuses  in  the  Church.  Waldo,  Wycliffe,  and 
Huss  developed  unorthodox  doctrines.  All 
but  St.  Francis  failed  to  win  the  support  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  All  were  limited  in 
their  influence,  and  though  Lollardry  and 
the  Hussite  movement  took  advantage  of  the 
growing  nationalist  feeling,  their  grounds  for 
reform  were  not  broad  enough  to  make 
action  on  an  international  scale  possible. 
That  had  to  wait  for  Martin  Luther  in  1517. 


REFORMATION 

Though  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation was  Luther’s  conflict  with  Tetzel 
over  the  sale  of  indulgences,  which  we  shall 
discuss  presently,  the  underlying  causes  go 
much  farther  back  and  may  be  grouped 
under  four  main  headings:  moral,  doctrinal, 
economic,  and  political. 

1.  The  Moral  Cause.  This  was  constituted 
by  the  worldliness  of  the  clergy  and  the  need 
for  reform  in  the  practices  of  the  Church. 
Complaints  about  these,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  common  to  all  five  of  the  early  re- 
formers. Nine  great  Councils,  held  over  the 
period  from  1215  to  1512,  had  failed  to  find 
the  solution  to  the  problems  of  lax  morals, 
of  abuses  in  the  Church,  and  especially  of 
the  enforcement  of  celibacy  among  the 
clergy. 

2.  The  Doctrinal  Cause.  Doubt  about  church 
doctrine,  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  heresy 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  reform  turned  into  a revolt. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  masses  were  not 
ready  for  any  extensive  changes  in  church 
doctrine.  Only  university  scholars  argued 
about  such  questions  as  predestination,  the 
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chosen  few,  the  eternal  damnation  of  non- 
Christians,  and  the  theory  of  indulgences. 
But  by  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
three  events  had  changed  this  state  of  affairs 
completely. 

There  was  a marked  decline  in  papal 
prestige  and  increased  questioning  of  papal 
authority.  For  almost  seventy  years,  from 
1309  to  1377,  the  Popes  had  lived,  not  in 
Rome,  but  in  Avignon,  France.  This  “Baby- 
lonian Captivity”,  during  which  Popes  were 
suspected  of  being  tools  of  the  French  mon- 
archs,  did  nothing  to  improve  their  prestige, 
but  it  did  increase  papal  expenses  by  neces- 
sitating the  setting  up  of  a new  court  and 
papal  palace.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Pope 
in  1377,  the  cardinals  elected  to  that  office 
an  Italian  who  returned  to  Rome.  But  the 
French  King  refused  to  accept  him  and  in- 
duced the  French  cardinals  to  elect  a French 
candidate  who  continued  to  hold  his  court 
at  Avignon.  For  almost  thirty  years  there 
were  two  rival  Popes,  each  making  con- 
flicting claims  upon  the  faithful.  Then  a 
Church  Council  called  upon  both  the  Popes 
to  resign  and  itself  elected  a third  candidate. 
That  made  three  Popes,  because  neither  of 
the  other  two  would  withdraw.  It  was  not 
until  1415  that  the  Great  Council  of  Con- 
stance brought  this  confusion  to  an  end  by 
deposing  all  three  rivals  and  electing  a new 
Pope  who  made  Rome  his  capital.  During 
this  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  known  as 
the  “Great  Schism”  (1378-1417),  western 
Christendom  did  not  know  which  Pope  to 
obey.  In  an  effort  to  decide  this  question, 
more  people  began  to  examine  church  doc- 
trine, and  so  the  ground  was  prepared  for 
the  seeds  of  reformed  doctrines  which  were 
to  be  sown  a little  later. 

Printing  made  copies  of  the  Bible  avail- 
able for  individual  study  just  at  the  time 
when  more  and  more  people  had  learned 
from  the  Great  Schism  to  turn  to  the  Scrip- 
tures rather  than  to  the  Pope  for  guidance 
in  the  Christian  life.  This  led  inevitably  to 
the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  Holy  Scripture  as  held  by  Luther. 

By  1500  the  Renaissance,  which  had 


stirred  men’s  minds  and  curiosity,  had  spread 
from  Italy  into  all  Europe.  Humanism,  even 
in  Italy,  had  caused  some  heart-searching 
and  had  frequently  resulted  in  the  stand 
that  Christian  doctrines  and  Christianity  it- 
self were  outworn  myths.  In  northern 
Europe,  whose  climate  and  geographic  con- 
ditions tended  to  produce  a more  serious- 
minded  people,  men’s  minds  turned  to  relig- 
ion rather  than  to  art  or  literature,  and  they 
began  to  claim  in  the  field  of  religion  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  in  other 
fields.  Thus,  the  loss  of  papal  prestige,  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  the  Renaissance, 
all  prepared  people  for  the  coming  changes 
in  religious  doctrines. 

3.  The  Economic  Causes.  Resentment  about 
the  wealth  and  possessions  of  the  Church  had 
long  existed  in  all  European  countries.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Church  held 
between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  land 
in  most  countries.  In  addition,  the  Church 
claimed  exemption  from  taxes,  but  levied  its 
own  dues  from  the  people  in  the  form  of 
tithes  and  of  payments  for  many  of  its 
services. 

Another  source  of  dissatisfaction  was  the 
system  by  which  the  Pope  made  appoint- 
ments to  church  benefices — positions  whose 
holders  were  entitled  to  certain  revenues 
from  tithes,  church  lands,  and  so  on.  To 
obtain  such  an  appointment  candidates  often 
contracted  to  pay  the  Pope  large  sums  of 
money,  thus  helping  to  support  the  papal 
court  and  to  pay  the  horde  of  officials  need- 
ed to  conduct  all  the  Pope’s  business.  These 
sums  were,  of  course,  paid  eventually  by  the 
people,  for  the  successful  candidate  would 
make  it  his  aim  to  reimburse  himself  from 
the  revenues  of  his  benefice. 

Secular  rulers  felt  that  the  papal  claim 
to  the  right  of  appointment  to  all  church 
benefices  was  an  encroachment  upon  their 
sovereign  powers.  They  also  looked  en- 
viously at  all  this  revenue  being  diverted 
from  their  own  coffers.  Frequently  greed  was 
the  motive  behind  their  support  of  the  re- 
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formers  as,  for  example,  when  Henry  VIII 
of  England  saw  in  the  reform  agitation  an 
opportunity  to  dissolve  the  monasteries  in 
his  country  and  to  acquire  their  lands.  This 
kind  of  thing  weakened  the  cause  of  the  re- 
formers, for  such  actions  on  the  part  of 
nations,  monarchs,  and  secular  princes  en- 
abled the  Church  to  bring  countercharges 
against  the  Protestants  whenever  the  abuses 
of  the  Church  and  its  clergy  were  pointed 
out. 

4.  The  Political  Causes.  The  political  causes 
of  the  Reformation  were  closely  related  to 
the  economic  ones.  Because  the  Roman 
Church  was  the  heir  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
it  had  its  own  close-knit  organization,  its 
own  tax  levies,  its  own  laws,  and  its  own 
law  courts. 

It  was  part  of  the  Pope’s  claim  to  spir- 
itual supremacy  that  his  subjects  (the 
clergy)  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  mon- 
arch within  whose  territories  they  resided; 
that  they  lived  outside  the  sphere  of  civil 
legislation  and  taxation;  and  that  they 
were  under  special  laws  imposed  on  them 
by  their  supreme  spiritual  ruler,  and  paid 
taxes  to  him  and  to  him  alone.  The  claim 
to  spiritual  supremacy  therefore  involved 
endless  interference  with  the  rights  of 
temporal  sovereignty  in  every  country  in 
Europe.* 

Every  appointment  to  an  important  church 
benefice  became  the  occasion  of  a struggle 
between  the  Church  and  the  temporal  ruler, 
who  was  most  anxious  to  have  someone  loyal 
to  himself  appointed  to  the  position.  This 
was  doubly  important  when  kings  and  princes 
were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
clergy  to  act  as  their  advisers  and  admin- 
istrators. Temporal  rulers  also  resented 
revenue  being  drained  away  by  an  alien 
power. 

But  the  Popes  were  also  temporal  rulers 
over  large  areas  in  central  Italy  known  as 


*Lindsay,  Thomas  M.,  A History  of  the  Refor- 
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the  Papal  States.  Over  these  they  ruled  as 
absolute  monarchs,  and  during  the  15th 
century  most  of  the  Popes  seem  to  have 
been  much  more  interested  in  their  own  in- 
trigues and  political  activities  as  temporal 
rulers  than  in  supplying  the  spiritual  leader- 
ship expected  of  their  holy  office. 

In  their  search  for  some  argument  to 
counter  papal  claims  and  papal  authority, 
the  temporal  rulers  developed  the  theory  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  According  to 
this  theory,  temporal  rulers  received  their 
authority  directly  from  God  and  so  were 
responsible  to  Him  alone.  To  support  their 
claims,  they  were  usually  prompt  to  give 
their  backing  to  any  movement  that  helped 
to  curb  the  power  of  the  papacy.  Conse- 
quently, the  reformers  who  asserted  that 
Holy  Scripture  was  the  source  of  final  au- 
thority or  that  the  Church’s  power  reposed 
in  the  great  Councils  rather  than  in  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  were  likely  to  find  ready 
support  among  the  rulers  of  Europe.  Thus 
the  motives  that  led  national  rulers  to  sup- 
port the  movement  for  church  reform  were 
a mixture:  greed,  jealousy  for  their  own 
power  and  authority,  and  sometimes  also  a 
genuine  desire  to  correct  abuses. 

The  Reformation,  therefore,  was  far  more 
than  a religious  movement.  Martin  Luther’s 
spark  was  moral  and  religious,  but  it  affected 
the  social  organization  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  structure  of  the  whole 
of  European  society  from  prince  to  pauper. 


GERMANY 

Reasons  Why  the  Reformation  Started  in 
Germany.  There  were  a number  of  reasons 
why  the  Reformation  started  in  Germany 
rather  than  in  some  other  country. 

First,  it  was  here  that  the  protest  against 
the  “sale  of  indulgences”  was  brought  to  a 
head  by  Martin  Luther,  for  the  Archbishop 
of  Mainz  was  trying  to  raise  by  this  means 
the  10,000  ducats  he  had  promised  to  Pope 
Leo  X in  return  for  his  appointment.  An 
indulgence  was  a remission  in  part  or  in 
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whole  of  the  punishment  which  a sinner  was 
required  to  undergo,  whether  on  earth  or 
in  Purgatory,  to  complete  the  penance  for 
sins  confessed  and  truly  repented.  The 
efficacy  of  such  indulgences,  which  were 
made  possible  by  the  “treasury  of  merits” 
accumulated  by  Christ  and  His  saints,  was 
dependent  upon  confession  and  true  repen- 
tance, in  addition  to  a gift  of  money  to  the 
Church.  But  some  preachers  of  indulgences, 
such  as  the  monk  Tetzel,  were  content  to 
give  their  audiences  the  impression  that  the 
indulgence,  received  in  return  for  the  money 
gift,  itself  relieved  the  sinner  of  his  guilt. 
People  therefore  came  to  think — and  were 
sometimes  encouraged  to  think — of  the 
granting  of  an  indulgence  as  a simple  com- 
mercial transaction  or  sale. 

Second,  there  was  a very  active  printing- 
press  in  Germany,  willing  to  publish  Luther’s 
tracts  and  German  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  was  this  factor  that  converted  an 
isolated  event  into  a national  movement  and 
changed  the  little-known  monk  into  a world 
figure. 

Third,  Germany  was  at  this  time  well 
populated,  with  a considerable  portion  of 
that  population  concentrated  in  large  and 
wealthy  cities  engaged  in  trade.  Urban 
centres,  tending  to  be  more  radical  than 
rural  areas,  and  having  also  the  advantages 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning  such  as 
universities,  furnished  a wealth  of  leader- 
ship in  this  movement  for  reform. 

Fourth,  in  northern  Europe  the  Renais- 
sance had  developed  a more  serious  and  less 
pagan  outlook  than  it  had  done  in  Italy. 
Consequently,  the  frankly  pagan  beliefs  or 
the  lightly  held  Christian  dogmas  professed 
by  the  Italian  clergy  were  extremely  shocking 
to  the  Germans. 

Fifth,  for  years  the  Inquisition  had  been 
comparatively  inactive  in  Germany.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  weapon  ready  for  instant 
use  by  the  Church  in  its  struggle  against  the 
defiant  Luther. 

Sixth,  Germany  was  a loose  conglomera- 
tion of  over  300  separate  states  ranging  in 
size  from  great  principalities  such  as  Bran- 


denburg to  tiny  city-states  such  as  the  Han- 
seatic towns,  and  differing  in  nature  from 
absolute  monarchies  to  ecclesiastical  terri- 
tories under  a bishop  or  archbishop.  Presid- 
ing over  this  hodge-podge  of  states  was  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  and  King  of  the 
Germans,  elected  by  seven  hereditary  rulers. 
To  carry  an  election  the  would-be  Emperor 
had  to  make  concessions  to  these  Electors. 
This  naturally  reduced  his  power  and  made 
the  Electors  oppose  any  steps  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  central  government.  The 
three  law-making  bodies  for  this  Empire  (the 
Colleges  of  the  Diet,  of  the  Princes,  and  of 
the  Imperial  Cities)  seldom  co-operated, 
and  since  there  was  no  imperial  army  or 
police  force  save  that  provided  by  the  Elec- 
tors, the  decrees  laid  down  by  the  Colleges 
could  be  enforced  only  if  the  sovereign 
princes  agreed  to  support  them.  Consequent- 
ly, quick  and  united  action  to  stamp  out  the 
Reformation  was  impossible  in  Germany  in 
1517.  By  the  time  the  Imperial  Diet  and 
the  Emperor  could  take  action,  the  revolt 
was  raging  like  a fire  well  out  of  control. 


THE  DRAMA  OF  THE 
REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY 

The  Reformers.  With  the  stage  thus  set  for 
action,  let  us  look  at  the  people  who  were  to 
play  the  principal  roles  in  this  drama  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany.  For  the  reformers 
there  were  three  outstanding  figures:  Martin 
Luther,  Philip  Melanchthon,  and  Frederick 
III,  Elector  of  Saxony. 

Martin  Luther  (1483-1546),  the  son  of 
a slate-miner,  was  born  in  Eisleben  in  Ger- 
many. He  showed  such  ability  that  he  was 
sent  to  school  and  later  attended  Erfurt 
University  from  which  he  obtained  a Master’s 
degree  in  1505.  In  the  same  year  his  love 
for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  his  con- 
cern about  his  own  salvation  led  him  to  re- 
nounce the  world  and  the  pursuit  of  law  and 
enter  an  Augustinian  monastery.  Here  his 
study  of  St.  Paul  convinced  him  that,  be- 
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Martin  Luther— a portrait  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder 
(the  Frick  Art  Reference  Library) 


cause  God  is  love,  not  a relentless  judge, 
men  would  be  saved  by  their  faith  in  Him 
and  not  by  their  deeds  alone.  This  belief, 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  sustained  him  all  through  his  life.  In 
1508  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  founded  in  1503 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Here  his  learning 
and  his  sincere  religious  life  made  a profound 
impression  on  the  townsmen  and  students 
alike.  He  was  shocked  by  the  luxury,  im- 
morality, and  lack  of  devotion  which  he 
observed  during  a mission  to  Rome.  His 
temper,  never  very  even,  was  thoroughly 
roused  upon  his  return  at  finding  John 
Tetzel  offering  indulgences  in  a manner  that 
amounted  in  practice  to  open  sale.  Luther, 
who  was  lacking  in  patience  and  tact,  though 
not  in  courage,  threw  down  the  challenge, 
and  the  controversy  was  now  under  way. 

Philip  Melanchthon  ( 1497-1560 ) was  a 
professor  of  Greek  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 


met  and  became  the  friend  of  Luther. 
Though  believing  just  as  strongly  as  his 
colleague  in  justification  by  faith  and  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  Mel- 
anchthon nevertheless  exerted  a restraining 
influence  upon  the  more  fiery  Luther. 

Frederick  111,  Elector  of  Saxony  (r.  1486- 
1525)  has  been  called  Luther’s  protector, 
though  there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that 
he  shared  Luther’s  beliefs.  The  Augustinian 
monks,  from  whom  he  received  his  early 
education,  impressed  upon  Frederick  the 
importance  of  all  the  external  aids  to  re- 
ligion such  as  pilgrimages  and  relics.  He 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  but 
disapproved  of  the  perversion  of  the  doctrine 
by  which  indulgences  were  said  to  be  “sold” 
and  forbade  such  preaching  within  his  terri- 
tory. In  1503  he  founded  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  which  was  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
and  he  was  determined  to  punish  any  slight 
of  it,  and  to  support,  at  all  costs,  the  man 
who  had  raised  it  from  obscurity  to  fame. 
His  dying  request  for  Luther  to  visit  him 
reached  the  reformer  too  late,  much  to 
Luther’s  distress.  Frederick  was  a staunch 
supporter  of  German  nationalism  and  was 
not  to  be  browbeaten  by  any  Italian,  not 
even  by  the  Pope  himself.  Though  he  prob- 
ably sympathized  with  Luther  over  indul- 
gences, his  support  was  prompted  more  by 
political  and  personal  motives  than  by  relig- 
ious conviction. 

Luther’s  Opponents.  Among  Luther’s  op- 
ponents five  were  particularly  prominent. 

John  Tetzel  ( 1465-1519 ) provided  the 
spark  which  lit  the  bonfire.  This  Dominican 
friar  had  built  up  a considerable  reputation 
as  a skilled  money-raiser,  and  from  1500  on 
was  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the 
preaching  of  indulgences.  His  successes  in 
the  past  caused  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  to 
choose  him  to  conduct  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences to  raise  the  10,000  ducats  the  Arch- 
bishop owed  to  the  Pope.  Tetzel  was  en- 
thusiastic about  his  work  and  not  very 
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scrupulous  regarding  the  truth.  In  his 
enthusiasm  he  made  false  and  exaggerated 
claims  for  indulgences  far  exceeding  any- 
thing authorized  by  church  doctrine  or  papal 
bull.  He  had  no  learning  by  which  to  support 
his  claims,  and  consequently,  being  no  match 
for  the  learned  Luther,  he  changed  the 
ground  of  the  dispute  which  followed.  Lu- 
ther seems  not  to  have  borne  him  any  per- 
sonal grudge,  and  even  wrote  him  a very 
kindly  letter  to  comfort  him  upon  his 
death-bed. 

Pope  Leo  X (r.  1513-21),  a Medici,  was 
more  interested  in  Raphael’s  pictures  than  in 
a squabble  between  a pair  of  obscure  monks 
in  far-off  Germany.  But  his  extravagances 
left  him  perpetually  short  of  money,  and 
when  the  revenue  from  indulgences  began  to 
fall  off,  he  found  himself  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  action.  In  his  indolence 
he  had  neglected  to  become  informed  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  dispute,  and  his  problem 
was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  an 
election  of  an  Emperor  was  imminent,  mak- 
ing any  action  against  a protege  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  a very  risky  matter.  His 
delays  allowed  Luther’s  teachings  to  take 
firm  root  in  Germany  where  it  proved  im- 
possible to  stamp  them  out  later. 

Leo’s  successor,  Adrian  VI  (r.  1522-23), 
was  Flemish.  He  made  a sincere  effort  to 
reform  the  abuses  in  the  Church,  but  the 
Italian  clergy  took  exception  to  his  measures. 
Worn  out  by  frustration  resulting  from  this 
short-sighted  selfishness,  Adrian  died  less 
than  two  years  after  his  election.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  his  reforms  could  have  stemmed 
the  tide  of  the  revolt  in  Germany,  then  in  its 
fifth  year.  But  the  Catholic  Counter-Refor- 
mation might  have  begun  thirty  years  earlier, 
had  he  been  able  to  carry  out  his  programme 
of  reform. 

Clement  VII  (r.  1523-34),  another  Medici, 
was  kindly  and  generous  and  one  of  the 
most  moral  of  the  Popes.  But  he  was  too 
intellectual  to  make  a good  administrator. 


Like  Hamlet,  he  was  constantly  being  faced 
with  some  dilemma  in  which  he  had  to 
choose  between  two  evils,  and  always  he 
could  see  reasons  for  both  choices.  Conse- 
quently, he  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  courage, 
and  his  constant  changes  of  mind  cost  him 
many  of  his  supporters.  His  miscalculation 
of  the  character  of  Charles  V led  to  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  an  imperial  army  in  1527 
and  to  his  own  imprisonment — disasters 
which  recalled  the  prophecies  of  Savonarola. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V (r.  1520-58)  was 
the  man  to  whom  both  Popes  and  German 
princes  looked  for  support.  The  Electors 
had  chosen  him  as  Emperor  because  he 
was  a Hapsburg,  a German  family  of  very 
long  standing.  If  they  thought  they  were  get- 
ting a German  Emperor  they  were  never 
more  deceived,  for,  in  spite  of  his  German 
father,  Charles  proved  to  be  thoroughly 
Flemish.  Just  nineteen  at  the  time  of  his 
election  in  1520,  Charles  ruled  over  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Majorca,  and  Spanish  territory  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Americas.  Each  of  these 
possessions  presented  problems  which  in- 
fluenced the  Emperor’s  attitude  towards  Lu- 
ther, the  Reformation,  and  the  papacy.  In 
Spain  he  was  disliked  by  the  Spanish  gran- 
dees for  his  choice  of  Flemish  advisers  and 
for  his  attempt  to  build  up  industry  and  ex- 
pand commerce.  In  the  Netherlands  his  sup- 
port of  the  nobles  earned  him  the  resentment 
of  the  burghers.  His  Italian  possessions 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  his  old  rival, 
Francis  I.  This  led  the  French  King  to 
support  the  Protestants  against  Charles  in 
Germany  and  to  ally  himself  with  the  Turks, 
who  were  thus  able  to  consolidate  their 
power  in  eastern  Europe  unmolested.  When 
Henry  VIII  started  divorce  proceedings 
against  Charles’s  aunt,  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
the  Emperor  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  England  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  papacy  on  the  other.  With  all  these  prob- 
lems to  distract  him,  Charles,  who  neither 
spoke  nor  understood  German,  had  little 
time  and  less  inclination  to  approach  the 
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question  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
with  an  open  mind.  Consequently  he  threw 
his  influence  behind  tradition,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  Germans.  But  when 
it  came  to  enforcing  his  decisions,  Charles 
found  himself  powerless  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  of  his  supposedly  subordinate 
princes. 


Erasmus.  One  other  character  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  this  drama — the  Humanist, 
Erasmus.  Loving  peace  and  moderation  and 
hating  all  violence,  Erasmus  stood  behind  his 
conviction  that  scholars  should  not  take  part 
in  violent  controversies,  and  he  resisted  the 
entreaties  of  both  Lutherans  and  the  Church 
to  join  their  forces.  He  admitted,  and  him- 
self attacked,  the  abuses  in  the  Church,  and 
he  respected  Luther’s  honest  thinking,  but  he 
refused  to  be  associated  in  any  way  with 
Luther’s  violent  measures  of  revolt.  His 
neutrality  in  this  dispute  led  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  cowardice  and  cost  him  much  popu- 
larity. But  if  he  lacked  the  boldness  of  Lu- 
ther in  defiance,  it  must  be  said  on  his  behalf 
that  it  takes  a great  deal  of  cool  courage  to 


Erasmus— a portrait  by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger 
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pursue  an  unpopular  course^,His  translation 
'ofThF^nginal  Greek  New  Testament  into 
Latin  made  possible  the  work  of  Luther  and 
Tyndale  (in  England)  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  vernacular.  His  love  of  moder- 
ation and  his  belief  that  reforms  could  be 
brought  about  by  peaceful  means  within  the 
Church  gave  hope  to  the  Catholic  reformers, 
who  later  merged  their  movement  with  the 
Counter-Reformation . 


THE  EVENTS  OF 
REFORMATION  I 


THE 
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Luther  refused  to  confirm  the  exaggerated 
claims  made  by  Tetzel  for  the  indulgences 
he  was  selling.  This  led  Tetzel  to  denounce 
Luther  who,  in  turn,  nailed  to  the  church 
door  in  Wittenberg  his  famous  Ninety-Five 
Theses  or  statements  of  his  beliefs  regarding 
indulgences.  This  action,  taken  on  October 
31,  1517,  was  normal  university  procedure 
for  getting  a thorough  discussion  on  any 
topic,  but  Tetzel  changed  the  ground  of  dis- 
cussion from  indulgences  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Pope.  The  Ninety-Five 
Theses  were  printed  and  circulated  all  over 
Germany. 


Luther  and  Leo  X.  On  August  7,  1518, 
Luther  received  a summons  from  Leo  X to 
come  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  attack  on 
the  indulgence  system.  Luther  appealed  to 
his  patron,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose  in- 
fluence was  sufficient  to  get  the  order  chang- 
ed to  a summons  to  appear  before  the  Papal 
Legate  in  Germany  at  Augsburg.  Here,  in 
October  1518,  Luther  was  expected  to  sub- 
mit without  discussion.  He  refused  and  was 
condemned  by  the  Papal  Legate.  Upon  his 
return  to  Wittenberg,  he  took  the  people  of 
Germany  into  his  confidence  by  publishing 
an  account  of  this  and  every  important  inter- 
view he  had.  The  result  was  that  from  being 
a solitary  opponent  of  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, he  was  now  encouraged  by  an  im- 
mense volume  of  public  sympathy. 

Leo  X,  not  wishing  to  antagonize  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  on  the  eve  of  an  imperial 
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Luther  burns  the  Pope's  bull  in 
public  at  Wittenberg  on  December 
10,  1520.  (The  Mansell  Collection, 
London) 


election,  withheld  the  condemnation  of  Lu- 
ther and  sent  a delegate  to  investigate.  He 
failed,  however,  to  support  his  delegate’s 
conciliatory  recommendations  or  measures. 

In  June  1519  John  Eck  challenged  Luther 
to  a “Disputation  (public  debate)  on  the 
Primacy  and  Supremacy  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff”.  Eck’s  intention  was  to  force  Luther 
to  declare  himself  as  sympathizing  with  the 
anti-papal  heresies  of  Waldo,  Wycliffe,  and 
Huss.  In  this  purpose  he  was  eminently 
successful,  for  the  preparations  Luther  made 
for  this  debate  revealed  to  him,  and  to  all 
who  read  his  account  of  the  disputation, 
that  his  opposition  to  indulgences  really 
struck  at  the  roots  of  a priesthood  that 
denied  the  right  of  the  believer  to  come  into 
direct  communication  with  his  God. 

Following  up  this  declaration,  Luther  pub- 
lished in  1520  the  three  great  Reformation 
Treatises  in  which  he  laid  down  his  positive 
programme  for  a reformed  Church.  From 
these  it  is  evident  that  he  proposed,  first,  a 
national  church  free  from  interference  from 
Rome;  second,  the  correction  of  irregularities 
in  the  monastic  Orders  by  inspections;  third, 
the  removal  of  abuses  such  as  indulgences; 
fourth,  the  freeing  of  the  clergy  from  the 
vow  of  celibacy;  and  fifth,  the  right  of  the 
individual  believer  to  approach  God  directly 
without  the  mediation  of  a priest,  in  conse- 


quence of  his  faith  and  his  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  denied  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  but  he  would  not  sweep  away 
any  religious  ceremony  which  was  kept  in 
its  proper  place  as  a means  to  an  end. 

In  June  1520,  the  imperial  election  being 
over,  Leo  answered  these  Treatises  with  a 
bull  condemning  forty-one  of  Luther’s  pro- 
positions and  excommunicating  all  who  held 
or  preached  them.  The  German  universities 
refused  to  publish  this  bull,  and  even  the 
bishops  made  all  sorts  of  technical  objec- 
tions. But  the  Papal  Legate  in  Germany 
ordered  Luther’s  writings  to  be  burned.  Lu- 
ther retaliated  by  burning  in  public  a copy 
of  the  bull  of  excommunication.  His  courage 
in  thus  defying  the  Pope  made  a tremendous 
impression  on  all  Germany. 

Luther  and  Charles  V (1521-24).  The 

Church’s  attempt  to  silence  Luther  by  ec- 
clesiastical measures  having  thus  failed,  the 
Pope  now  appealed  to  the  supreme  secular 
authority,  the  newly  elected  Emperor,  Char- 
les V.  As  a result  Luther  received  a sum- 
mons to  appear  under  a safe-conduct  on 
April  16,  1521,  before  Charles  and  the  Diet 
of  Worms.  When  Luther  refused  to  with- 
draw any  of  his  statements  unless  they  could 
be  proved  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture,  Charles 
dismissed  the  Diet  until  the  next  day  when 
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he  issued  his  Credo.  This  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  stand  behind  accepted  tradi- 
tion and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
Church  as  determined  by  General  Councils 
for  over  a thousand  years.  This  brought  the 
issue  clearly  into  the  open  and  made  com- 
promise impossible.  Luther  stood  for  the 
infallibility  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  interpret  them;  Charles  for 
General  Councils  as  the  supreme  authorita- 
tive body. 

On  April  26  Luther  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Wittenberg  where,  upon  the  expiration  of 
his  safe-conduct,  he  was  liable  to  be  seized 
and  burned  as  a heretic.  But  on  his  home- 
ward journey  Luther  disappeared.  Not  until 
long  afterwards  was  it  known  that,  upon  the 
orders  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  he  had  gone 
into  hiding  at  the  Castle  of  Wartburg.  Here 
he  occupied  the  time  in  writing  hymns  and 
tracts  and  in  translating  the  Bible  into 
German. 

The  imperial  ban  against  Luther  was 
finally  signed  on  May  26  but  proved  utterly 
futile  against  an  aroused  German  people. 
Luther’s  books  became  more  popular  than 
ever.  Whole  communities  of  Augustinian 
monks  declared  for  the  Reformation,  as  did 
many  individual  monks.  Secular  clergy 
taught  the  new  doctrines,  and  even  some 
bishops  allowed  the  Lutheran  faith  to  be 
preached  in  their  dioceses. 

But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  many  of  the 
followers  of  Luther  went  to  extremes.  Some 
insisted  upon  lay  control  of  church  affairs, 
others  preached  against  the  use  of  images, 
and  even  against  the  Mass.  Melanchthon 
and  the  Elector  both  disapproved  of  these 
excesses  and  of  the  disturbances  which  broke 
out  in  Wittenberg.  Other  rulers  took  the  dis- 
turbances as  an  excuse  for  armed  interven- 
tion, and  Luther  risked  his  own  personal 
safety  by  coming  out  of  hiding  to  preach 
against  the  use  of  force. 

In  1524  the  members  of  the  Diet  of 
Speyer  promised  to  execute  the  Edict  of 
Worms  against  Luther  and  his  followers 
only  “as  well  as  they  were  able”.  Demands 
for  a General  Council  to  meet  in  Germany 


to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Church  there  were 
repeated,  and  a National  Council  was 
planned  to  make  a temporary  settlement. 
These  demands  and  plans  alarmed  the  Pope, 
whose  agents  were  now  instructed  to  try  to 
detach  from  the  Reformation  movement 
those  princes  who  favoured  retaining  the 
Roman  Church  with  all  its  doctrines,  cere- 
monies, and  usages. 

The  Peasants’  War  (1524-25).  The  outbreak 
of  the  Peasants’  War  changed  the  whole 
course  of  the  Lutheran  reform  movement. 
Elements  of  democracy  embodied  in  Luther’s 
teachings  were  seized  upon  by  the  discon- 
tented peasantry  to  support  their  demands 
for  release  from  the  oppressive  feudal  claims 
of  their  landlords.  While  they  sought  this 
goal  by  peaceful  means,  Luther  sympathized 
with  them.  But  when  they  became  impatient 
and  broke  into  open  rebellion,  he  denounced 
them  and  urged  the  use  of  force  to  suppress 
the  outbreak.  Like  the  Peasants’  Revolt  in 
England  and  the  Hussite  rebellion  in  Bohe- 
mia, the  Peasants’  War  in  Germany  was 
most  damaging  to  the  reform  movement 
which  inspired  it  and  which  it  supported.  It 
instilled  in  Luther  a deep  distrust  of  the 
common  people  and,  by  discrediting  the 
masses  and  alarming  the  princes  with  its 
threat  of  social  revolution,  it  furnished  the 
papal  forces  with  an  opportunity  to  divide 
Germany.  The  south  German  princes  were 
detached  from  the  Lutheran  cause  and 
formed  the  Roman  Catholic  Party.  All  hope 
of  a national  German  church  now  died. 

Luther  and  Charles  V (1525-30).  At  the 

1525  Diet  which  met  in  Augsburg  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Peasants’  War,  demands 
were  again  made  for  a General  Council  in 
a German  city,  but  until  that  Council  met, 
each  “state  should  so  live  as  it  hoped  to 
answer  for  its  conduct  to  God  and  the  Em- 
peror”. This  statement  the  reforming  princes 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  each  had  the 
legal  right  to  organize  churches  and  to  in- 
troduce reform  in  his  own  territory.  This 
they  proceeded  to  do. 
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Charles  V — a portrait  by  Titian  in  the  Museo  del  Prado, 
Madrid  (Anderson,  Rome) 


In  1529  the  Diet,  meeting  in  Speyer,  de- 
clared that  no  ecclesiastical  body  should  be 
deprived  of  its  authority  or  revenues.  This 
meant  that  the  old,  unreformed  church  or- 
ganization was  to  be  restored  everywhere, 
and  made  the  establishment  of  reformed 
churches  in  a ruler’s  territory  illegal.  It  was 
this  declaration  which  called  forth  the 
famous  “Protest”  which  gave  all  non-Roman- 
Catholic  Christians  the  name  of  Protestants. 

In  1530  Charles  V,  being  temporarily  free 
from  other  embarrassments,  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  religious  difficulties  which 
had  been  distracting  Germany.  To  this  end 
he  summoned  the  Diet  to  meet  at  Augsburg. 
At  its  formal  opening  on  June  20,  the  Pro- 
testants, represented  by  Melanchthon,  were 
asked  to  prepare  a statement  of  their  beliefs. 
This  they  did  in  the  document  known  as  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  in  which  they  claimed 
that  the  Lutheran  reform  sought  only  to  re- 
move the  abuses  and  irregularities  and  false 
doctrines  which  had  crept  into  the  Roman 


Church.  Chief  of  these  abuses  was  the  in- 
sistence that  the  believer  could  approach 
God  only  through  the  mediation  of  a priest. 
The  repudiation  of  this  Confession  by  the 
champions  of  the  papal  claims  removed  all 
hope  of  conciliation. 

The  attempt  to  remove  the  religious  diffi- 
culties in  Germany  by  compromise  having 
failed,  there  remained  the  resort  to  force. 
In  self-defence  the  Protestants  formed  the 
Schmalkald  League.  But  the  Emperor  was 
again  experiencing  difficulties  with  the 
Turks,  the  Pope,  France,  England,  and 
Bavaria.  Not  until  1546  was  he  again  able  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  threat  of  reducing 
the  Protestants  by  fire  and  sword. 

The  Peace  of  Augsburg.  An  agreement 
reached  at  Augsburg  in  1555  finally  brought 
the  struggle  to  a close  in  a compromise 
which  was  the  first  step  towards  a settlement 
and  towards  religious  liberty.  It  legalized 
the  Lutheran  religion  within  the  Empire  and 
secured  the  Lutheran  princes  in  their  prac- 
tice of  that  faith.  It  ended  all  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church  within  the  territories  of 
the  Lutheran  princes,  who  were  empowered 
to  retain  all  church  property  which  had  been 
seized  before  1552.  The  secular  ruler  might 
choose  between  the  Roman  or  Lutheran  faith, 
and  his  decision  was  to  be  binding  upon  all 
his  subjects. 

This  was  a great  victory  for  religious 
liberty,  but  like  most  compromises  it  left 
many  matters  still  unsettled.  It  tolerated 
Lutheranism  but  it  made  no  mention  of  the 
doctrines  promulgated  by  other  reformers 
such  as  Zwingli  and  Calvin  (pp.  55-6).  It 
thereby  excluded  the  Swiss  Reformation  and 
that  in  the  Netherlands.  Furthermore,  each 
ruler  was  convinced  that  uniformity  of  reli- 
gious belief  was  essential  to  the  peace  and 
social  order  of  his  country.  This  meant  that, 
though  the  princes  were  free  to  determine 
their  own  religion  and  that  of  their  subjects, 
there  was  considerably  less  toleration  for  the 
individual  subject  after  the  Reformation  than 
before  it.  In  destroying  the  absolute  power 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  some  Christians, 
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the  religious  settlement  of  Augsburg  set  up 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  princes,  which 
was  capable  of  being  more  rigorously  en- 
forced. Under  the  Augsburg  arrangement 
Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Scan- 
dinavia became  predominantly  Lutheran  in 
religion. 


THE  REFORMATION  IN 
SWITZERLAND 

Ulrich  Zwingli  (1484-1531)  and  the  Re- 
formation in  Zurich.  Switzerland  in  the  16th 
century  was  a confederation  of  little  towns 
and  communities  independent  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  each  of  them  exercising  its 
own  executive  power  much  as  in  the  early 
Teutonic  villages.  All  thirteen  cantons  were 
independent  of  each  other.  Each  had  its  own 
form  of  government;  yet  they  were  all  united 
in  one  league  to  control  their  foreign  affairs. 
The  Swiss,  too,  had  experienced  little  inter- 
ference from  Rome  in  church  matters. 
Though  Zurich  came,  in  theory,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  in 
actual  practice  the  council  of  Zurich  super- 
vised church  properties  and  inspected  monas- 
tic establishments.  It  is  scarcely  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Zwingli,  who  was  born  and 
educated  in  this  atmosphere  of  political  in- 
dependence and  local  autonomy,  should 
have  preached  an  entirely  different  form  of 
church  organization  from  that  hoped  for  by 
Luther.  Zwingli  himself  differed  in  many 
respects  from  Luther.  He  had  no  burning 
conviction  of  sin  and  preached  no  personal 
moral  reform.  Reason  rather  than  feeling 
was  for  him  the  dominant  influence.  He 
denounced  the  sale  of  indulgences  because 
his  honesty  made  him  declare  against  frauds 
and  shams.  He  became  a reformer  because, 
as  a Humanist,  he  was  attracted  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Early  Church  Fathers  and 
wished  to  restore  current  practice  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 

After  short  terms  as  priest  at  Glarus  and 
Einsiedeln,  Zwingli  was  appointed  to  preach 
in  Zurich.  Here  he  played  the  role  of  pro- 
phet, priest,  and  politician  with  much  en- 


thusiasm, but  without  Savonarola’s  moral 
zeal.  In  the  minster  and  in  the  market-place 
he  preached  against  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory 
and  the  intercession  of  the  saints.  He  de- 
nounced the  collection  of  tithes  and,  like 
Luther,  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  as  the 
final  authority.  But  unlike  Luther,  who  re- 
jected only  what  was  contrary  to  Scripture 
or  reason,  Zwingli  wanted  to  eliminate  every- 
thing not  expressly  required  by  the  Bible. 
Thus  his  reformed  churches  abolished  such 
things  as  pictures  and  images.  A new  liturgy 
made  its  appearance  in  1525,  and  in  1529 
worship  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
service  was  forbidden  in  Zurich. 

The  revolt  spread  to  other  cantons,  but 
the  Forest  cantons  remained  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic.  Zwingli  organized  a league 
of  the  greater  Protestant  towns,  while  the 
Catholic  cantons  formed  the  Christian 
Union.  Thus  two  opposing  parties,  each 
highly  intolerant  of  the  other,  faced  each 
other  in  Switzerland.  In  this  crisis  Zwingli 
showed  still  another  difference  from  Luther. 
He  readily  appealed  to  armed  force  to  settle 
the  dispute,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Kappel  in  1531.  The  peace  which  brought 
this  warfare  to  an  end  allowed  each  canton 
to  choose  its  own  religion,  so  that  today 
Roman  Catholicism  predominates  in  the 
mountainous  rural  areas  and  Protestantism 
in  the  great  cities. 

John  Calvin  (1509-64)  in  Geneva.  At  the 

time  of  the  Reformation,  Geneva  was  not  a 
part  of  Switzerland  but  was  ruled  by  a 
prince-bishop  under  a fairly  democratic  con- 
stitution and  was  only  loosely  connected 
with  the  Empire.  In  1530  it  rebelled;  in 
1534  it  contracted  joint  citizenship  with 
Protestant  Berne;  and  in  1536  it  formally 
committed  itself  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
Two  months  later  Calvin  arrived  in  Geneva 
as  a Protestant  refugee  from  France,  from 
which  country  he  had  been  forced  to  flee  be- 
cause of  his  open  criticism  of  some  of  the 
Church’s  teachings.  He  brought  to  Geneva 
a logical  mind  trained  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion. His  methods  were  as  clear-cut  and 
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precise  as  was  the  French  in  which  he  wrote, 
and  he  gave  to  the  Protestant  faith  in 
Geneva,  and  thence  to  many  other  countries, 
a disciplined  organization  which  it  had  pre- 
viously lacked. 

In  Geneva,  Calvin  began  to  lecture  in 
theology.  Then  he  became  a pastor  and  with 
other  pastors  drew  up  for  the  city  a consti- 
tution composed  of  parallel  secular  and 

church  governments.  Pastors  would  de- 
termine the  religious  doctrines,  teach  the 

young,  and  administer  the  sacraments. 

Twelve  elected  elders  would  watch  over  the 
morals  of  the  city.  The  city  government 
would  be  required  to  enforce  the  religious 
decisions  of  the  church  authorities  and  to 
punish  offenders  against  church  laws.  Thus 
moral  offences  became  crimes  against  the 
state. 

As  in  Savonarola’s  Florence,  Geneva  now 
entered  upon  a period  of  the  strictest  moral- 
ity. All  luxuries,  public  festivals,  dancing  at 
weddings,  feasting,  and  fashionable  clothing 
were  forbidden  by  law,  and  offences  were 
severely  punished.  Calvin’s  refusal  to  allow 
“unworthy”  persons  to  receive  Com- 
munion led  to  his  banishment  in  1538.  But 
after  his  recall  in  1541  he  would  permit  no 
opposition  in  either  politics  or  religion.  No 
one  might  laugh  at  his  sermons  or  speak 
angrily  of  him  in  the  street.  Heresy  was 
persecuted,  and  heretics  (those  who  did  not 
conform  to  Calvin’s  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline) were  burned  at  the  stake. 

Calvin’s  religious  doctrines  and  system 
are  contained  in  his  Institutes  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  published  in  Basle  in  1536, 
just  before  he  went  to  Geneva.  In  this  work 
he  denied  any  allegiance  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  and,  like  Luther,  held  that  the  Bible, 
not  the  Church,  was  the  supreme  authority 
in  religious  beliefs,  and  that  the  priest  had 
no  special  powers  or  authority.  But,  like 
Zwingli,  he  rejected  all  that  the  Bible  did 
not  specifically  require.  He  believed  that  sin- 
ful man  can  be  saved  by  God’s  grace  alone, 
and  that  this  grace  is  conferred  only  upon 
those  whom  God  has  chosen  to  receive  it. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  The 


tortures  of  hell  and  eternal  damnation 
awaited  those  not  so  chosen.  In  Calvin’s 
system  of  church  government  the  Church 
was  to  be  completely  independent  of  Rome 
but  supported  by  the  state.  Pastors  were  to 
be  elected  by  church  members — an  arrange- 
ment that  looked  towards  the  democratic 
control  of  religious  organizations.  What  the 
Calvinist  creed  lacked  in  personal  liberty  it 
made  up  for  in  discipline  and  in  the  zeal 
which  it  instilled  into  its  followers  with  the 
conviction  that  they  were  the  chosen  few  of 
the  Lord.  This  zeal  and  conviction  were 
carried  by  Calvin’s  friend  John  Knox  to 
Scotland  and  inspired  the  establishment 
there  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is 
Calvinist  both  in  creed  and  in  organization. 
Under  the  banner  of  Calvinism,  the  Dutch 
people  led  by  William  of  Orange  won  their 
independence  from  Spain,  and  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  same  faith  that  thousands  of 
English  Puritans  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  populated  the  New  England  states. 


FRANCE 

In  1516  Francis  I of  France  secured  from 
Pope  Leo  X a Concordat  or  agreement  which 
gave  him  the  right  to  appoint  the  bishops 
and  abbots  of  France.  The  King’s  use  of 
this  power  to  reward  his  followers  for  poli- 
tical services  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
Church  in  France  independent  of  the  papacy 
but  dependent  upon  the  state.  Thus  Francis 
had  no  need  of  a Protestant  Reformation 
to  convert  the  Roman  Church  into  a na- 
tional church  in  France  or  to  achieve 
mastery  over  the  clergy. 

The  French  Renaissance  scholar  Jacques 
Lefevre  (c.  1450-1537),  known  as  “the 
Father  of  the  French  Protestants”,  earned  his 
title  by  his  study  of  the  Bible  and  his  transla- 
tion of  it  into  French.  His  studies  led  him  to 
some  of  the  same  conclusions  as  Luther’s.  He 
anticipated  Luther  in  formulating  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  through  faith  and  denying 
the  miracle  of  the  Actual  Presence  in  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  Mass  (transubstantia- 
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tion).  Characterized  by  great  fervour  and 
personal  piety,  and  protected  by  such  pa- 
trons as  the  King’s  sister,  Marguerite  d’An- 
gouleme,  the  Huguenots  or  French  Pro- 
testants were  repressed  but,  because  they 
worked  and  worshipped  as  individuals,  were 
not  at  first  bitterly  persecuted.  But  when 
they  began  to  organize  into  a religious  body 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Calvin  in  his 
Institutes,  the  persecution  was  intensified. 
Political  intrigues  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Guises,  the  Protestants  under  Conde  and 
Navarre,  and  Catherine  de’  Medici,  the 
Queen  Mother,  resulted  in  civil  wars  and 
massacres.  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  became 
Henry  IV,  finally  put  an  end  to  this  turmoil 
by  himself  accepting  the  Roman  faith,  but 
making  provision  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1598)  for  a degree  of  tolerance  for  the 
Calvinistic  Huguenots.  This  Edict  allowed 
the  Huguenots  to  establish  themselves  in 
certain  areas  as  a sort  of  state  within  a state. 
It  made  no  provision  for  any  religious  sect 
other  than  Calvinists,  but  it  was  the  longest 
step  towards  religious  toleration  taken  by 
any  European  country  up  to  this  time.  The 
Edict  of  Nantes  endured  until  its  revocation 
in  1685  by  Louis  XIV,  who  could  brook  no 
rival  political  power  within  his  kingdom. 


ENGLAND 

Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI.  In  England 
there  were  the  usual  complaints  about  the 
worldliness  of  the  clergy  (particularly  in  the 
monasteries),  about  the  Church’s  posses- 
sions and  wealth,  and  about  the  draining-off 
of  English  money  to  Rome.  The  course 
which  the  Reformation  followed  there  was 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  was  initiated 
not  by  Lutheran  or  Calvinist  doctrines  but 
by  Henry  VIII’s  difficulties  with  the  Pope 
over  his  divorce.  What  was  at  issue,  in  the 
beginning,  was  not  the  creed  or  the  practices 
of  the  Church,  but  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
and  the  position  of  the  monasteries  in  Eng- 
land. The  Act  of  Supremacy  (1534)  trans- 
ferred authority  from  the  Pope  to  the  King. 


The  monasteries  were  dissolved  quite  as 
much  for  their  lands  and  wealth  as  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  abuses  which  were  re- 
ported to  have  grown  up  in  them.  Though 
Tyndale  translated  the  Bible  into  English, 
Henry  allowed  no  changes  to  be  made  in 
church  doctrine. 

Under  Henry’s  successor,  Edward  VI,  a 
boy  of  ten,  Reformation  ideas  derived  from 
the  Continent  began  to  affect  the  English 
Reformation.  An  active  minority  wanted 
drastic  changes  in  both  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, while  others  merely  wished  for  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses  and  improvement  of 
morals  within  the  Church.  Changes  in  doc- 
trine and  in  the  church  services  were  em- 
bodied in  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (1549). 

Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Upon  Edward’s  death, 
his  half-sister,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII  and  Catherine  of  Aragon,  attempted  to 
undo  all  that  Edward  and  Henry  had  ac- 
complished. During  the  six  years  of  her  reign 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Bishops  Latimer, 
Ridley,  and  Hooper,  and  many  others  were 
burned  at  the  stake  as  heretics.  But  even 
Mary  could  not  restore  to  the  monasteries 
and  chantries  the  wealth  and  lands  taken 
from  them  by  her  predecessors,  and  when 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII  and  Anne 
Boleyn  came  to  the  throne  as  Elizabeth  I 
(r.  1558-1603),  the  Protestants  were  once 
more  in  the  ascendancy.  Now  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  turn  were  persecuted  and  burned  at 
the  stake.  The  breach  with  Rome  was  made 
final;  the  use  of  the  Second  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  of  Edward  VI  was  restored;  and 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  containing  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England  were  in- 
corporated in  it  in  1571. 

The  Elizabethan  church  settlement  was  a 
“middle  of  the  road”  compromise  which, 
with  a few  changes,  has  endured  to  the 
present  time.  Of  all  the  Protestant  churches, 
the  Church  of  England  came  nearest  to 
Luther’s  ideal  of  a national  church,  inde- 
pendent of  Rome  and  supported  but  not 
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controlled  by  the  state.  It  retained  the 
Roman  Catholic  organization  under  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  Other  Englishmen, 
however,  took  up  the  Calvinist  doctrine 
and  organization  and  there  arose  numerous 
“Nonconformist”  sects.  These  were  perse- 
cuted under  Elizabeth  and  her  two  succes- 
sors, gained  a brief  supremacy  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  and  finally  won  tolera- 
tion in  the  18th  century.  But,  in  spite  of 
attempts  to  restore  Roman  Catholicism  un- 
der James  II  (r.  1685-88),  the  Church  of 
England  has  remained  the  “established 
church”  in  England  to  the  present  day. 


SCOTLAND 

In  1525  Lutheran  books  were  banned  in 
Scotland,  and  in  1528  Protestants  there  were 
persecuted.  However,  George  Wishart,  who 
introduced  the  Calvinist  doctrines  into  Scot- 
land, suffered  death  in  1546  for  his  political 
intrigues  with  England  as  much  as  for  his 
heretical  religious  opinions. 


John  Knox — from  a 16th-century  engraving  (the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  London) 


John  Knox  (c.  1505-72).  John  Knox  took 
up  Wishart’s  torch.  In  1547  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French  and  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys. After  his  release  nineteen  months  later, 
he  visited  England  and  the  Continent.  In 
Geneva,  the  Calvinist  teachings  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  him  and  in  1559  he 
returned  to  Scotland  to  set  up  a Calvinist 
system  there.  Scotland  at  this  time  was  in  a 
state  of  great  turmoil.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  a Catholic,  as  was  Mary  of  Guise,  her 
mother,  who  ruled  as  Regent  during  her 
daughter’s  absence  in  France.  The  nobles 
were  constantly  plotting  for  political  power. 
Under  the  influence  of  Knox,  the  Scottish 
Parliament  abolished  the  allegiance  of  the 
Scottish  Church  to  Rome;  forbade  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Mass;  and  authorised  a 
Calvinist  Confession  of  Faith  and  a Book 
of  Common  Order  both  drawn  up  by  Knox 
(1560). 

The  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  came  into  being  as  a result 
of  the  break  with  Rome,  followed  Calvin 
both  in  its  doctrine  and  in  its  principles  of 
organization.  The  form  of  church  govern- 
ment it  adopted  is  known  as  Presbyterianism 
— a system  in  which  the  church  is  ruled  by 
presbyters  or  elders.  Like  Calvin,  Knox  drew 
up  a constitution  for  civil  life  that  brought 
Church  and  State  into  close  co-operation. 
Like  Calvin,  too,  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  ceremony  or  doctrine  which 
was  not  directly  required  by  the  Bible.  Thus 
he  retained  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a com- 
memorative ceremony  established  by  Christ, 
but  he  rejected  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Mass  and  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  it. 

The  Scottish  Church  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  first,  when  political  dis- 
turbances under  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
combined  with  her  religion  to  call  down 
upon  her  head  John  Knox’s  thunder.  In 
1603  the  Scottish  royal  house  of  Stuart  suc- 
ceeded the  Tudors  on  the  English  throne,  but 
the  first  two  Stuart  Kings  of  England,  James 
I and  his  son  Charles  I,  were  both  much 
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happier  with  the  Church  of  England  than 
with  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Scotland. 
When  Charles  I tried  to  introduce  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  church  government  by  bishops 
into  Scotland,  the  Scots  rebelled.  This  was 
the  circumstance  which  brought  an  end  to 
the  period  of  Charles’s  personal  rule  in  Eng- 
land and  forced  him  to  summon  Parliament 
to  deal  with  the  Scots  (1640).  Two  years 
later  King  and  Parliament  were  engaged  in 
a civil  war  against  each  other — a war  that 
ended  in  the  execution  of  the  King. 


NETHERLANDS 


these  before  circumstances  led  him  into 
revolt.  Erasmus  was  the  most  influential  of 
these  Catholic  reformers.  However,  little  was 
done  to  remedy  the  situation  until  the  church 
authorities  in  Rome  recognized  the  serious- 
ness of  Luther’s  revolt. 

But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century 
three  factors  ended  the  general  inertia  of  the 
Roman  Church.  First,  the  three  Counter- 
Reformation  Popes,  Paul  IV,  Pius  IV,  and 
Pius  V,  who  held  office  from  1555  to  1572, 
led  exemplary  lives,  called  together  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  supported  its  findings, 
set  up  the  Index,  revived  the  Inquisition,  and 
carried  out  a relentless  persecution  of  heresy. 


In  the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  under 
Spanish  rule  since  1506,  Protestantism 
gained  a secure  foothold  in  the  northern 
provinces.  Under  the  Spanish  King,  Philip  II 
(r.  1556-98),  a standing  army  was  imposed 
on  the  country  and  the  Inquisition  took  ruth- 
less measures  to  stamp  out  heresy.  The  stub- 
born, fanatical  King  met  an  equally  stubborn 
resistance,  and  in  1568  a revolt  broke  out, 
led  by  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  William  of 
Orange,  who  became  the  champion  of  Dutch 
Protestantism.  All  who  hated  the  Spaniard, 
regardless  of  religious  persuasion,  rallied  to 
his  standard.  In  1581,  the  Protestant  north- 
ern provinces  declared  their  independence  as 
the  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands. 
But  the  war  continued  beyond  the  deaths  of 
both  William  and  Philip  until  a truce  was 
signed  in  1609.  Twelve  years  later  the  war 
was  renewed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  in  1648  that  Spain  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  northern  provinces 
(Holland).  The  southern  Flemish  provinces 
(modern  Belgium)  remained  Catholic  and 
under  Spanish  rule. 

| THE  CATHOLIC  REFORMATION 

As  we  have  already  seen,  there  were 
thoughtful  men  in  all  countries  who  were 
aware  of  errors  and  abuses  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  who  desired  reform  from  within 
the  Church.  Luther  himself  had  been  one  of 


The  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63).  The  second 
factor,  the  Council  of  Trent,  met  to  discuss 
measures  to  reform  the  administration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  conduct 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  define  church  doc- 
trines. There  were  frequent  adjournments 
during  its  eighteen  years  of  life,  but  its  work 
was  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  laid  down  that  the  Pope  was  the 
head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  was  also 
the  final  authority  in  all  matters  of  religious 
doctrine  and  church  discipline.  This  greatly 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  papacy 
against  Protestant  revolts  and  powerful  mon- 
archs  who  had  defied  the  head  of  the  Church 
for  political  reasons. 

After  thorough  study  and  revision,  the 
Council  of  Trent  restated  certain  church 
doctrines.  In  particular,  it  re-examined  the 
doctrines  of  original  sin,  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  of  predestination  which  the  Pro- 
testant reformers  had  so  stressed.  It  de- 
clared the  Latin  Vulgate  version  of  the  Bible 
to  be  the  chief  authority  upon  which  the 
Christian  faith  is  built,  but  stressed  also  the 
works  of  the  Church  Fathers  and  tradition. 
It  distinguished  sharply  between  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  by  insisting  that  the 
Church  alone  might  interpret  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  all  believers  must  accept  its 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  It  defined  the 
Roman  Church’s  stand  on  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  and  on  justification  by  faith, 
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discussed  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  (of 
which  it  listed  seven),  made  regulations 
about  preaching,  and  practically  denied  the 
Protestant  contention  that  every  believer 
had  the  right  of  direct  approach  to  God. 

Thus  the  Council  of  Trent  strengthened 
the  papacy,  corrected  abuses  with  respect  to 
the  morals  and  powers  of  the  clergy,  and  re- 
defined the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Its  work  forms  the  basis  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic teachings  at  the  present,  and  it  was 
largely  instrumental  in  preventing  the  further 
spread  of  Protestantism  in  Europe. 

St.  Teresa  (1515-82).  The  third  factor  was 
the  example  set  by  St.  Teresa.  As  a girl,  this 
Spanish  nun  had  loved  the  world,  but  she 
gave  it  up  to  enter  a Carmelite  convent,  and 
in  1560  she  founded  a much  stricter  Order 
in  which  the  nuns  devoted  their  lives  to 
prayer.  For  twenty  years  she  travelled  in 
Spain,  founding  in  all  some  fifteen  convents. 
Her  three  books — An  Autobiography,  A 
Guide  to  Perfection,  and  The  Interior  Castle 
— -reveal  her  belief  in  a life  of  prayer  and  in 
the  attainment  of  union  with  God  by  such  a 
life.  Her  work  and  example  afforded  the 
Catholic  world  a tremendous  inspiration  and 
resulted  in  a great  spiritual  revival. 


The  Roman  Church,  having  begun  to  set  its 
own  house  in  order,  now  initiated  a pro- 
gramme of  preventing  the  further  spread  of 
heresy  and  of  attempting  to  win  back  some 
of  the  souls  that  had  embraced  Protes- 
tantism. Three  agencies  or  tools  were  em- 
ployed in  this  counter-attack:  the  Index,  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  Jesuit  Order. 

The  Index.  The  Index  had  a twofold  aim, 
one  preventative,  the  other  inspirational. 
Since  it  appeared  that  most  of  the  Protestant 
reformers  had  caught  their  religious  “dis- 
ease” from  books,  the  Roman  Church  sought 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection  by 
making  a list  or  Index  of  those  books  which 
were  suspected  of  carrying  the  germs  of  the 


sickness.  These  books  Catholics  were  for- 
bidden to  read.  On  its  positive  side,  however, 
the  church  authorities  began  to  prepare 
books  on  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Roman  faith  for  the  instruction  of  its  people 
and  clergy  and  to  substitute  them  for  those 
on  the  forbidden  list. 

The  Inquisition.  The  powers  of  this  ancient 
church  court  were  greatly  increased  to 
enable  it  to  stamp  out  heresy.  The  Inquisi- 
tion, which  dates  back  to  the  4th  century, 
had  been  re-established  in  Spain  with  papal 
permission  in  1478.  Its  purpose  was  to  try, 
in  secret,  persons  accused  of  heresy.  The 
accused  were  never  confronted  by  their  ac- 
cusers; spies  were  used  to  obtain  evidence, 
and  tortures  to  secure  confessions.  All  pro- 
cedures were  calculated  to  weight  the  case 
against  the  victim.  The  punishments  imposed 
were  as  severe  as  the  procedures  were  unfair. 
Forfeiture  of  all  possessions  by  the  accused 
and  his  family  was  the  mildest  sentence. 
Because  an  ecclesiastical  court  could  not 
punish  by  death,  the  convicted  heretic  was 
handed  over  to  the  secular  government  to 
be  burned  at  the  stake. 

This  instrument  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  had  largely  fallen  into  disuse  since  the 
early  16th  century,  was  revived  with  added 
powers,  and  it  began  a vigorous  and  merci- 
less persecution  of  heretics.  But  far  from 
preventing  the  spread  of  heresy,  it  roused 
such  resentment,  especially  in  the  Nether- 
lands, that  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  revolt  there. 

The  Jesuit  Order.  The  third  and  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Counter-Reformation 
was  a religious  Order  founded  by  Ignatius 
Loyola.  This  Spanish  gentleman  (1491- 
1556),  who  was  later  canonized  as  St. 
Ignatius,  spent  his  youth  as  a page  at  the 
Spanish  court.  As  a young  soldier  he  showed 
the  courage  which  was  to  mark  his  whole 
life  and  which,  coupled  with  his  sense  of 
discipline,  was  to  make  his  Order  the  most 
famous  of  modern  times. 

In  1521  Loyola  was  severely  wounded 
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and,  though  he  recovered,  he  was  always 
lame  thereafter.  While  he  was  recovering 
from  his  wound,  he  read  two  books — The 
Life  of  Christ  by  Ludolphus  of  Saxony,  and 
Flowers  of  the  Saints.  Greatly  impressed  by 


St.  Ignatius  Loyola  (Brown  Brothers) 


these  two  works,  he  experienced  an  intense 
mental  struggle  as  the  result  of  which  he 
retired  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Mont- 
serrat to  make  his  confession.  Here  he  dis- 
ciplined his  body  by  fasting  and  scourging 
and  his  spirit  by  prayer.  At  last  he  came 
to  the  realization  that  he  could  best  help 
himself  by  helping  others,  and  he  gave  up  his 
excessive  fasting  and  scourging.  In  1528  he 
journeyed  to  the  University  of  Paris  to 
study.  Here  he  met  and  became  friends 
with  Francis  Xavier.  These  two  and  five 
others  formed  a little  group  which  took  vows 
of  poverty  and  chastity.  They  pledged  them- 
selves to  go  as  missionaries  to  the  Holy  Land 
to  tend  the  sick,  but  this  being  impractical 
at  the  time,  they  went  to  Rome  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  Pope’s  disposal.  They  called 


themselves  the  Company  of  Jesus,  but  a 
papal  bull  of  September  27,  1540,  establish- 
ed them  as  a religious  Order  under  the  name 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  members  of  this  Order  wore  no  special 
dress  and  were  given  considerable  freedom 
from  outside  control  or  interference.  They 
were  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  army, 
the  head  being  the  General,  to  whom  they 
pledged  unquestioning  obedience.  They  were 
sent  out  to  preach,  to  advise,  to  educate,  and 
to  tend  the  sick  and  needy.  They  founded 
schools  and  colleges,  and  were  quoted  as 
saying,  “Give  me  a child  until  he  is  seven 
and  I care  not  what  you  do  with  him  after- 
wards.” By  education,  persuasion,  and  in- 
trigue, they  exerted  a tremendous  influence 
in  Europe  and  were  a prime  factor  in  pre- 
venting the  further  spread  of  heresy  there. 
But  they  were  not  content  simply  to  hold 
Protestantism  in  check  in  the  Old  World. 
They  went  to  the  New  World,  where  their 
heroism  and  zeal  form  part  of  the  story 
of  New  France  and  Spanish  America. 

Thus  the  Reformation  period,  which  be- 
gan with  complaints  about  abuses,  developed 
into  a challenge  of  the  doctrines  and  control 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  brought  about  a 
reform  within  that  church  through  the  Cath- 
olic Reformation  and  resulted  in  the  spread 
of  Catholicism  to  the  New  World  and  the 
holding  of  southern  Europe  for  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  insistence  on  the  individual’s 
right  to  interpret  the  Bible  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a large  number  of  Protestant  sects 
and  eventually  to  religious  toleration.  But 
these  developments  took  well  over  three 
centuries  to  accomplish,  even  in  part.  Free- 
dom of  the  individual  to  believe  and  worship 
as  he  pleases  we  consider  to  be  one  of  his 
inalienable  rights,  but  it  was  achieved  only  by 
bloodshed,  persecution,  and  sacrifice.  Since 
the  majority  of  our  European  ancestors  in 
North  America  came  from  the  Protestant 
north,  the  Reformation  forms  an  extremely 
important  portion  of  our  heritage. 
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FOR  FURTHER  STUDY:  PART  I 


Chapter  1 


Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Give  at  least  seven  reasons  why  1500  A.D.  is  a reasonable  date  to  choose  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Modern  Age.  Why  is  this  date  only  an  approximation? 

2.  List  six  or  seven  problems  that  confront  us  in  the  20th  century.  Which  of  these,  if  any,  have 
their  roots  in  the  period  covered  in  this  book?  In  which  sections  of  the  book  would  you  expect 
to  find  some  information  about  each? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  “Mediterranean  Sea”?  From  what  language  does  the  word 
“Mediterranean”  come?  Why  was  this  name  used  for  this  sea?  Compared  with  the  following  is 
the  name  more  or  less  appropriate:  the  Black  Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Indian 
Ocean?  Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 

4.  Why  does  this  book  place  so  much  more  emphasis  on  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  than  on  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Africa? 

5.  To  which  historical  age  does  the  history  of  each  of  the  following  belong:  Canada,  Mexico, 
the  United  States?  Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 

6.  In  1492  were  there  any  civilizations  in  North  and  Central  America  that  belonged  to  an  age 
other  than  that  of  15th-century  Europe?  If  so,  to  what  age  did  it/  they  belong?  What  happened 
to  it/ them? 

7.  Imagine  yourself  transported  back  in  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  in  England, 
France,  Spain,  or  Florence.  What  would  seem  strange  to  you?  What  would  be  familiar? 
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Chapter  2 


Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  printing  sometimes  called  “the  art  preservative  of  all  arts”?  Why  is  it  not  possible  for 
us  to  tell  who  invented  the  compass?  Why  is  it  very  unlikely  that  any  modern  inventor  of 
world-wide  significance  will  remain  unknown  today? 

2.  On  a map  of  Europe  show  places  of  interest  connected  with  the  Renaissance.  Include  at  least 
the  following:  Paris,  Milan,  Salerno,  Padua,  Bologna,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Prague,  Florence, 
Vienna,  Cordova,  Cologne,  Rheims,  Rome,  Nuremberg,  Mainz,  Venice,  and  London.  Indicate 
briefly  what  each  centre  was  noted  for. 

3.  Give  the  date?  and  special  facts,  ideas,  and  contribution  or  influence  of  each  of  the  following: 
Aldus  Manutius,  Gutenberg,  Caxton,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Machiavelli, 
Petrarch,  Cervantes,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  the  Oxford  Reformers. 

4.  Summarize  important  facts  about  each  of  the  following  authors  and  cultural  leaders:  Shakes- 
peare, Spenser,  Francis  Bacon,  Roger  Bacon,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Milton,  Bunyan,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Erasmus,  Palestrina,  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart. 

5.  Discuss  the  influence  of  the  following  on  education:  Colet,  Grocyn,  Erasmus,  More,  da  Feltre, 
Luther,  Comenius,  Rabelais,  and  Montaigne. 

6.  Write  a short  history  of  some  form  of  music  or  musical  instrument  such  as  the  opera  or  the 
flute. 

7.  Supporting  your  statements  by  specific  examples,  give  an  evaluation  of  the  Renaissance  as  an 
influence  on  the  culture  of  the  Modern  Age. 

8.  Account  for  the  fact  that  the  Renaissance  in  Europe  north  of  the  Alps  occurred  later  than  that 
in  Italy  and  explain  some  of  the  differences. 

9.  After  you  have  found  out  all  you  can  about  him,  write  an  account  of  a Greek  thinker  who 
greatly  influenced  Renaissance  thinkers  and  whose  influence  continues  to  the  present  day. 
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Chapter  3 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Construct  a time-line  for  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  putting  on  it  the  important 
people  and  events  of  both. 
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2.  Summarize  the  important  dates,  facts,  and  contributions  of  men  and  women  who  were  leaders 
in  religious  thought,  such  as:  Wycliffe,  Huss,  Waldo,  St.  Francis,  St.  Teresa,  Savonarola, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Knox,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  Tyndale. 

3.  Discuss  what  would  have  been  the  probable  effects  on  the  Reformation  and  on  European 
civilization  had  Pope  Adrian  VI  lived  another  twenty  years. 

4.  On  a map  of  Europe  mark  the  following  centres  of  the  Reformation  movement:  Worms, 
Speyer,  Constance,  Trent,  Augsburg,  Wittenberg,  Rome,  Geneva,  Zurich.  Indicate  by  colour  or 
by  shading  which  parts  became  Protestant  and  which  remained  loyal  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Write  a short  note  explaining  the  importance  of  each  place. 

5.  What  do  the  following  terms,  offices,  or  doctrines  of  the  Church  mean:  hierarchy,  cardinal, 
archbishop,  bishop,  abbot,  priest,  deacon,  see,  parish,  synod,  presbytery,  excommunication, 
interdict,  sacrament,  transubstantiation,  predestination,  index,  Inquisition,  indulgence? 

6.  Evaluate  the  actions  of  the  following  rulers  in  the  Reformation  movement:  Charles  V; 
Francis  I;  William  the  Silent;  Henry  VIII;  Henry  IV  (Henry  of  Navarre)  in  France;  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots;  Mary  Tudor  (Bloody  Mary);  Elizabeth  I. 

7.  Why  and  how  does  the  Church  of  England  more  closely  resemble  Luther’s  idea  of  a church 
than  does  the  Lutheran  Church? 

8.  Why  do  some  writers  refer  to  the  Reformation  as  the  religious  phase  of  the  Renaissance? 
What  justification,  if  any,  is  there  for  this  opinion? 

9.  Estimate  the  general  effect  of  the  Reformation  on  the  development  of  European  civilization 
or  culture. 

10.  Write  a debate  which  might  have  taken  place  in  1515  between  Martin  Luther  and  Erasmus 
regarding  reforming  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

11.  Report  on  the  development  of  such  religious  sects  as:  the  Hutterites,  the  Mennonites,  the 
Doukhobors,  the  Latter  Day  Saints  or  Mormons, the  Amish. 
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r PARTIE  DELA^IJ 

ouvelle  Franc™ 


PART  II 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  HABITABLE  WORLD  SINCE  1500 


POINT  OF  VIEW 


Living  as  we  do  in  an  environment  where 
maps,  globes,  and  atlases  neatly  delineate 
the  geographic  world  pattern,  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  for  thousands  of  years 
the  extent  of  man’s  geographic  knowledge 
was  limited  to  his  own  small  region.  Even 
highly  educated  men  such  as  the  Greeks 
knew  little  beyond  their  own  small  Mediter- 
ranean world.  Recorded  history  stretches 
back  about  6,000  years,  yet  only  in  the  last 
600  years  can  European  peoples  claim  to 
have  achieved  a larger  knowledge  of  the 
world.  It  is  little  more  than  400  years  since 
Magellan’s  fleet . circumnavigated  the  globe. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  impor- 
tance to  Europeans  of  the  discovery  and 


opening  up  of  the  previously  unknown 
continents. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  show 
the  student  how  this  enlarged  knowledge  of 
the  world,  which  men  began  to  acquire  in  the 
15th  century,  permanently  modified  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  the  European  nations,  and  led 
to  their  acquisition  or  control  of  much  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  world.  The  vast  spaces 
of  the  new  continents  offered  people  homes 
where  they  could  worship  in  freedom  and 
economic  opportunities  unknown  in  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World.  Trade  with  the 
new  continents  paved  the  way  for  that 
phenomenon  of  the  modern  world — the 
complete  economic  interdependence  of  na- 
tions. Most  astonishing  of  all,  these  tremen- 
dous changes  have  occurred  within  the  space 
of  500  years. 
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4 

SCIENTIFIC  THINKING  IN  THE  FIELD 
OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE  PERIOD 


SUPERSTITIONS 

Our  study  of  the  Renaissance  showed  us 
that  some  of  the  learned  men  of  Ancient 
Times,  particularly  the  Greeks  with  their 
lively  curiosity  and  imagination,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth  was  round, 
and  had  made  some  remarkably  accurate 
calculations  about  its  size.  But  during  the 
Middle  Ages  scholars  turned  their  attention 
to  theology  and  the  other  world,  leaving  to 
merchants  and  sailors  such  ordinary  tasks  as 
getting  jewels,  spices,  silks,  and  other  luxury 
goods  from  the  East.  Now  sailors,  like  most 
other  travellers,  love  to  impress  their  stay- 
at-home  neighbours  with  tales  of  their  ad- 
ventures and  of  the  wonders  and  terrors  of 
far-away  places.  Consequently,  even  as  late 
as  the  14th  century,  many  fantastic  stories 
about  the  limits  of  the  earth  and  particularly 
of  the  Atlantic — “the  Sea  of  Darkness” — 
were  still  circulating.  Some  people  maintain- 
ed that  in  the  tropics  the  sun  poured  down 
sheets  of  flame  until  the  ocean  boiled  and 
the  pitch  melted  in  the  seams  of  the  ships. 
As  proof  of  this  searing  heat  they  described 
how  white  skins  had  been  blistered  and 
burned  black  and  they  told  of  the  Negroes 
some  of  them  had  seen.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  reported  that,  by  sailing  too  far  north 
into  the  polar  region,  ships  and  sailors  might 
be  frozen  permanently  into  a kind  of  cold 
jelly. 


Many  were  the  tales  of  the  monsters  of 
the  deep!  Sailors  recounted  how,  in  some 
waters,  these  creatures  rose  from  the  sea 
to  seize  and  carry  off  or  devour  members 
of  the  crew,  or  even  to  squeeze  the  ship  it- 
self until  it  shattered  into  fragments,  leaving 
the  crew  to  perish. 

Sailors  also  related  stories  of  ships  that 
were  lost  for  days  at  a time  in  thick,  black 
fog,  or  of  ships  that  had  sailed  to  the  edge 
of  the  world  where  a current  of  water  pulled 
them  over  the  rim  so  that  they  were  never 
seen  again.  Still  another  common  story  was 
that  of  great  magnetic  rocks  which  would 
pull  all  the  iron  parts,  such  as  nails,  from 
the  ship.  The  timbers  would  then  fall  apart, 
throwing  the  unfortunate  sailors  into  the 
water  to  drown.  One  rather  amusing  story 
was  told  of  huge  whales  with  sand  on  their 
backs.  Unwary  sailors,  taking  these  creatures 
to  be  islands,  would  go  ashore  to  prepare 
a meal.  Feeling  the  heat  of  the  fire  on  their 
backs,  the  whales  would  suddenly  submerge, 
carrying  with  them  the  astonished  seafarers. 

Obviously  most  sailors  of  the  14th  century 
enjoyed  telling  the  landlubbers  these  tall 
stories,  while  they  themselves  laughed,  or 
pretended  to  laugh,  at  them.  But  they  were 
very  like  people  of  today  in  that  they  pre- 
ferred the  security  of  the  known  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  unknown.  They  would 
rather  sail  in  the  same  coastal  waters  with 
which  they  were  familiar  than  risk  a voyage 
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This  mediaeval  picture  shows  sailors  cooking  on  an 
"island"  that  happens  to  be  the  back  of  a whale. 
(British  Museum) 


on  the  open,  unknown,  and  uncharted  ocean. 
To  them,  therefore,  the  Mediterranean,  being 
landlocked,  was  infinitely  more  attractive 
than  the  Atlantic. 


IN  SHIP  DESIGN 

There  were  three  main  reasons  why  sail- 
ors of  the  Middle  Ages  preferred  to  remain 
within  sight  of  land:  the  limitations  of  their 
ships,  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  navigation,  and  the  absence  of  accurate 
and  reliable  maps  or  charts. 

The  Mediterranean  Galley.  Ships  of  the 
Mediterranean  area  had  changed  remark- 
ably little  from  the  time  when  the  ancient 
Egyptians  constructed  the  first  vessels  cap- 
able of  carrying  a large,  heavy  cargo.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  cheap  slaves  led  the 
Mediterranean  peoples  to  rely  upon  man- 
power rather  than  on  sails  to  propel  their 


galleys  through  the  water.  Therefore,  they 
made  few  advances  in  either  the  design  of 
ships  or  the  art  of  sailing. 

But  these  galleys  were  entirely  inadequate 
for  long  voyages  of  discovery  out  of  sight 
of  land.  They  could  not  be  built  large  enough 
to  store  sufficient  supplies  of  food  and  water 
for  the  slaves  for  weeks  on  end.  Furthermore, 
the  larger  the  galley,  the  larger  the  number 
of  slaves  needed  to  row  it  and  the  greater 
the  supply  of  food  and  water  required.  By 
contrast,  a crew  of  only  eighteen  men  was 
able  to  take  Magellan’s  ship  back  to  Spain 
from  her  voyage  around  the  world. 

Development  of  the  Sailing  Ship.  The  Bayeux 
Tapestry  shows  us  that  William  the  Con- 
queror’s ships  were  very  like  those  of  his 
Viking  forebears,  being  pointed  and  up- 
turned at  both  ends,  propelled  by  oars  and 
a single  square  sail,  and  steered  by  a large 
oar  slung  from  the  starboard  (steerboard) 
quarter.  But  the  lack  of  an  ample  supply  of 
cheap  slaves  compelled  the  sailors  of  coun- 
tries along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  make 
use  of  the  wind  rather  than  oars  as  the  driv- 
ing force  for  their  ships.  Consequently,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch 
ship-builders  were  faced  with  the  task  of 
designing  a speedy,  safe,  and  roomy  ship 
capable  of  making  her  way  in  any  direction 
under  sail  alone.  To  give  the  vessel  greater 
speed  they  increased  the  size  and  number  of 
the  sails  and  varied  their  shape.  This  made 
necessary  the  lengthening  and  strengthening 
of  the  masts.  In  addition,  the  number  of 
masts  was  increased  from  one  to  three,  and 
a number  of  “yards”  were  added.  To  make 
room  for  these  extra  masts  the  ship-builders 
lengthened  the  keel.  They  also  deepened  the 
hull  to  increase  the  space  for  cargo  and  to 
prevent  the  vessel  drifting  to  leeward  when 
the  wind  blew  on  her  side.  They  broadened 
the  hull  to  give-  the  ship  stability  and  to 
enable  her  to  right  herself  after  being  “heeled 
over”  by  the  force  of  the  wind  in  the  sails. 
The  increased  depth  of  the  hull,  enabling  the 
cargo  to  be  carried  low  down,  also  helped 
to  prevent  too  much  heeling  over. 


THE  KNOWN 
WORLD 
BEFORE  1492 


In  the  13th  century  a ship  could  be  turn- 
ed into  a fighting  vessel  fairly  quickly  by 
the  erection  of  small  castles  fore  and  aft 
and  at  the  mast-head.  From  these  the  men- 
at-arms  could  “fight  the  ship”  while  the  ship’s 
company  sailed  her.  Later  still,  these  castles 
became  permanent  fixtures  for  both  mer- 
chant and  naval  vessels,  and  cabins  built 
under  them  gave  the  passengers  and  the 
ship’s  officers  somewhat  better  accommoda- 
tion. About  this  time,  too,  the  ends  of  a vessel 
began  to  assume  different  shapes,  with  a long, 
high,  overhanging  stem-post  in  the  fore  part 
or  bow,  and  a shorter,  straighter  stern-post 
aft.  The  rudder  replaced  the  steering  oar  and 
was  hung  in  the  centre  line  of  the  ship  from 
the  stern-post. 

Further  Improvements.  By  the  15th  century 
ships  were  beginning  to  be  built  much  larger. 
The  three-masted  ship  appeared  quite  sud- 
denly about  the  middle  of  the  century.  At 
the  same  time  builders  began  to  place  the 
planks  of  the  hull  edge  to  edge,  so  that  they 
formed  a smoother  surface  than  the  over- 
lapping planks  of  the  earlier  ships,  and  thus 


enabled  the  vessel  to  glide  through  the  water 
more  easily.  With  the  covering  in  of  the 
decks  and  other  improvements,  the  vessels  of 
Columbus’s  day  were  more  seaworthy  than 
their  predecessors,  and  the  long  voyages  of 
discovery  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
became  possible. 


NAVIGATION,  AND 
INSTRUMENTS 

Sailing  to  Windward.  As  we  saw  earlier,  the 
second  main  reason  why  sailors  of  the  Middle 
Ages  hugged  the  coastline  was  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  sailing  and  of  the 
science  of  navigation.  As  their  ships  im- 
proved, sailors  gradually  began  to  learn  how 
to  make  way  even  against  adverse  winds. 
As  the  diagram  on  page  69  illustrates,  they 
found  that  by  means  of  adjustments  to  the 
angle  (“set”  or  “trim”)  of  the  sails,  a vessel 
with  a deep  keel  could  be  sailed  to  within  six 
compass  points  on  either  side  of  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  wind  was  blowing.  By 
the  time  Columbus  was  ready  to  set  sail  in 
1492,  sailors  had  discovered  that  by  sailing 
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a zigzag  course  (“tacking”),  a ship  could 
even  “beat  to  windward”,  that  is,  work  her 
way  slowly  against  a head  wind. 

However,  there  were  other  difficulties. 
Just  as  scientists  today  want  to  be  sure  they 
can  get  a man  back  before  they  propel  him 
into  space,  so  the  sailors  of  the  15th  century 
had  to  know  how  to  return  from  a voyage 
into  the  unknown.  For  this  purpose  they  had 
to  be  able  to  determine  their  position  and  the 
direction  in  which  they  were  sailing  even 
when  they  were  out  of  sight  of  land.  For 
weeks  on  end  sailors  might  find,  as  did  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  only  water,  clouds,  and 
sky  on  all  sides  of  them — 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

Alone  on  a wide,  wide  sea. 

Dead  Reckoning.  One  method  of  determin- 
ing a ship’s  position  at  sea  was  “dead 
reckoning”.  For  this  it  was  necessary  to 
know  the  distance  travelled  by  the  ship 
since  her  last  known  position  and  also  the 
direction  in  which  she  had  been  sailing.  By 
plotting  this  distance,  as  measured  by  the 


ship’s  “log”,  on  a chart,  along  a line  drawn 
in  the  direction  of  the  ship’s  course,  an  in- 
dication of  the  ship’s  position  could  be  ob- 
tained. But  there  were  all  kinds  of  difficul- 
ties about  this  method.  Although  in  clear 
weather  the  sailors  could  take  their  bearing 
from  the  sun  or  from  the  North  Polar  Star, 
in  cloudy  or  foggy  weather  they  had  no  such 
guides.  Moreover,  the  speed  of  the  ship 
varied  with  the  strength  of  the  wind,  and  a 
sudden  storm  might  drive  her  hundreds  of 
miles  off  course  in  an  unknown  direction. 
Also,  since  many  powerful  ocean  currents 
were  uncharted,  ships  might  seem  to  be 
travelling  in  one  direction,  while  they  were 
really  moving  in  quite  another,  and  at  an 
unknown  speed.  Some  better  means  than 
dead  reckoning  had  to  be  developed  before 
ships  could  cross  an  ocean  and  reach  a 
definite  destination. 

Calculating  Longitude.  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  navigators  began 
to  re-examine  some  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  to  apply  it  to  this  prob- 


This  diagram  shows  how  the  set 
of  a ship's  sails  is  varied  to  enable 
her  to  sail  in  different  directions. 
In  order  to  make  her  way  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing,  she  must  tack  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other. 
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Eratosthenes  calculated  the  earth's  circumference  by 
measuring  the  angle  of  the  sun's  declination  from  the 
vertical  at  Alexandria  at  a time  when  it  was  directly 
overhead  at  Syene.  Knowing  the  distance  from  Alex- 
andria to  Syene  he  could  then  calculate  what  propor- 
tion of  the  earth's  circumference  this  distance  repre- 
sented. 

lem.  As  we  have  seen,  Eratosthenes  had 
stated  that  the  world  was  round  and  had 
made  a remarkably  accurate  calculation  of 
the  length  of  its  circumference.  Navigators 
now  began  to  apply  the  methods  of  the 
ancient  Greek  to  the  problem  of  calculating 
their  longitudinal  position  at  sea.  Since  the 
earth  rotates  through  360  degrees  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  15  degrees  every  hour,  the 
sun  reaches  its  noon  position  overhead  one 
hour  later  for  every  15  degrees  travelled 
westward.  Thus  a navigator,  noting  that  the 
sun  reached  the  overhead  position  two  hours 
later  than  it  did  at  his  home  port,  would 
know  that  he  was  30  degrees  west  of  the 
port.  Navigators  worked  out  mathematical 
tables  by  which  fractions  of  hours  could  be 


converted  into  degrees  of  longitude.  But 
measuring  longitude  by  this  method  requires 
exact  timing.  Columbus  relied  upon  the 
hour-glass  which  had  to  be  turned  every  half- 
hour.  So  important  was  this  timing  that  a 
bell  was  rung  every  half-hour  to  show  that 
the  glass  had  been  turned.  A “watch”  of 
four  hours  aboard  a ship  is  still  counted  by 
bells,  and  “eight  bells”  is  the  signal  for  the 
change  of  the  shift,  or  watch.  Even  as  late 
as  the  18th  century  no  clock  had  been  per- 
fected which  would  keep  exact  time  in  spite 
of  the  ship’s  rolling,  the  dampness  of  the  air, 
and  the  changes  of  temperature.  For  this 
reason  the  reckoning  of  longitude  was  not 
entirely  accurate  until  the  early  19th  century. 

For  many  years  each  nation  took  its  own 
capital  city  or  its  principal  observatory  as  its 
standard  meridian  from  which  longitudes 
were  measured.  But  in  1884  the  Washington 
Meridian  Conference  agreed  that  for  all 
nautical  and  international  calculations  the 
Standard  or  Prime  Meridian  should  be  that 
which  passes  through  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory in  Britain. 

Calculating  Latitude.  In  theory,  calculations 
of  latitude  north  and  south  of  the  equator 
were  comparatively  easy.  At  the  North  Pole, 
the  North  Star  is  almost  directly  overhead, 
so  that  the  angle  between  it  and  the  horizon 
measures  90  degrees.  As  one  travels  south, 
this  angle  decreases,  until  at  the  equator  it 
is  zero.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the 
Southern  Cross  is  used  instead  of  the  North 
Star.  It  is  easy  to  compute  latitude  on  land 
where  instruments  can  be  set  up  to  measure 
the  angle  between  the  horizon  and  the 
North  Star,  Southern  Cross,  or  sun,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
determine  this  angle  from  the  deck  of  a 
pitching  and  rolling  ship.  Then,  too,  tables 
of  declination  of  the  sun  had  to  be  worked 
out,  for  the  altitude  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon  depends  on  other  factors  besides 
latitude. 

Improvements  in  Navigational  Instruments. 

In  the  15th  century  several  devices  were  used 
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to  estimate  latitude  at  sea.  The  Greeks  had 
invented  the  astrolabe,  an  instrument  which 
was  suspended  from  one  finger  while  a star 
or  the  sun  was  sighted  along  a movable 
pointer.  Knowledge  of  this  instrument  passed 
to  western  Europeans  by  Arab  seamen,  and 
Columbus  used  one  on  his  crossings  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  cross-staff  was  a jointed  stick 
with  a shorter  piece  which  slid  along  a 
measured  rule  to  measure  the  angle  between 
the  Pole  Star  or  the  sun  and  the  horizon. 
By  1440  the  quadrant  was  in  general  use 
among  sailors  of  western  Europe.  This  was  an 
instrument  shaped  like  a quarter  circle,  with 
90  degrees  marked  on  it  and  a weighted  cord 
suspended  to  form  the  perpendicular  to  the 
earth.  On  a pitching  deck  the  quadrant 
proved  to  be  much  more  practical  than  other 
instruments,  and  from  it  was  developed  the 
modern  sextant,  the  device  in  use  today. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Chinese  were  mak- 
ing use  of  the  compass  well  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Arab  traders  in  Chinese  waters 
borrowed  the  idea  and  gradually  improved 
upon  it.  In  spite  of  the  Crusaders’  fears  of 
the  “House  of  the  Magic  Needle”,  the  com- 
pass was  introduced  into  Europe,  and  by  the 
12th  century  its  use  had  become  general. 
The  earliest  compasses  were  simply  pieces 
of  magnetic  iron  floating  on  straw  or  cork 
in  a bowl  of  water.  During  the  14th  century 
a free-swinging  needle  was  mounted  on  a 
pivot;  beneath  it  was  placed  a card  with 
compass  points.  This  type  of  compass  was 
much  more  stable,  and  with  its  aid  the 
navigator  could  determine  his  direction  even 
in  a rough  sea. 

All  these  improvements  made  it  possible 
for  European  sea-captains  to  venture  far  out 
of  the  sight  of  land  and  to  plot  a fairly  ac- 
curate course  for  home. 


MAKING 

Early  Maps.  The  third  main  reason  why 
there  were  no  voyages  of  discovery  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  lack  of  reliable  maps. 
Though  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  three  conti- 
nents of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  he  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  uncertain  of  their  extent. 
He  reported  that  in  613  B.C.  Phoenician 
sailors  had  been  hired  to  explore  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  there  is  some  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  claim  that  these  hardy  sailors 
coasted  around  that  continent  some  2,000 
years  before  Bartholomew  Diaz  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  little  of  this  knowl- 
edge found  its  way  onto  mediaeval  maps. 

About  the  year  25  B.C.  Strabo,  another 
Greek,  pictured  the  earth  as  one  vast  conti- 
nent 3,000  miles  wide  and  7,000  miles  long, 
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surrounded  by  a great  ocean  of  which  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  were  inlets.  He  wrote: 

Those  who  have  returned  from  an  attempt 
to  circumnavigate  the  earth  do  not  say 
that  they  have  been  prevented  from  con- 
tinuing their  voyage  by  any  opposing 
continent,  for  the  sea  remained  perfectly 
open,  but  through  want  of  resolution  and 
scarcity  of  provisions. 

Apparently  Strabo  was  not  concerned  with 
superstitions  about  the  outer  limits  of  the 
earth! 

As  we  have  seen,  Ptolemy,  though  sup- 


A.  The  world  according  to  Herodotus 

B.  The  world  according  to  Strabo 

C.  The  world  according  to  Ptolemy 


porting  the  idea  of  a global  earth,  under- 
estimated its  circumference  by  one-third. 
However,  on  a map  of  the  world  constructed 
about  150  A. D.  (a  copy  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum),  he  made  use 
of  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the  imag- 
inary lines  used  by  all  navigators  today. 

As  cartography  (the  science  of  map-mak- 
ing) declined  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
Ptolemy’s  work  was  forgotten  and  maps 
became  delightful  but  inaccurate  pictures. 
Typical  of  these  works  of  art  is  the  famous 
Hereford  map,  constructed  about  1280,  in 
which  Jerusalem  appears  at  the  centre  of 
the  “four  corners”  of  the  earth  in  a literal 
interpretation  of  the  passage:  “This  is  Jer- 
usalem. I have  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
nations  and  countries  that  are  round  about 
her.”  (Ezekiel  V.v.)  The  map  is  strewn 
with  biblical  references  such  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  Noah’s  Ark,  and  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  and  with  mythical  beasts.  Even  the 
few  place  names  which  are  included,  such 
as  Europe  and  Africa,  are  misplaced.  As 
Jonathan  Swift  quips: 

So  geographers  in  Afrik  maps 

With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps, 

And  o’er  unhabitable  downs, 

Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns. 

Mercator’s  Projection.  The  printing  of  a 
Latin  translation  of  Ptolemy’s  Geographia 
about  1432  greatly  stimulated  cartography, 
and  printing  and  engraving  made  possible 
the  reproduction  of  thousands  of  maps  at  a 
comparatively  low  cost.  In  the  early  16th  cen- 
tury Dutch  cartographers  produced  a remark- 
able series  of  modern  maps.  Thus  in  1554 
Gerardus  Mercator  (1512-94)  corrected 
Ptolemy’s  error  by  reducing  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  1569  he  introduced 
the  familiar  map  projection  that  still  bears 
his  name.  In  this  projection,  though  the  re- 
gions outside  the  tropics  are  much  larger 
than  they  should  be,  the  relation  between 
the  horizontal  parallels  and  the  vertical 
meridians  is  true  for  any  part  of  a map. 
What  Mercator  said,  in  effect,  was,  “North 
and  south  of  the  equator  my  map  has  been 
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stretched  in  an  east-west  direction  so  that 
the  meridians  are  parallel  and  never  meet.  I 
will  balance  this  by  stretching  each  part  of 
the  map  equally  in  a north-south  direction.” 
As  a result  of  this  stretching,  the  lines  of 
compass  direction  appear  straight,  making 
direction  easy  to  determine.  For  this  reason 
Mercator  map  projections  are  still  used  in 
modern  navigation,  and  though  the  land 
masses,  as  represented  on  the  map,  become 
more  and  more  disproportionately  large  the 
farther  they  are  from  the  equator,  their 
shape  is  not  greatly  distorted. 


NAVIGATOR 

All  these  improvements  might  have  been 
of  little  avail  had  it  not  been  for  the  far- 
sighted vision  and  the  patient  persistence 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal.  Prince  Henry 
(1394-1460),  more  than  any  other  man  of 
the  time,  systematically  advanced  nautical 
science  and  extended  exploration.  While 
fighting  against  the  Moors  in  North  Africa, 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  problem  of 
exploring  the  coast  of  Africa  and  of  discover- 
ing a sea  passage  to  India.  For  many  years 
Portugal  had  been  envious  of  the  riches 
which  Venice  had  amassed  by  trading  with 
the  East.  Now  Prince  Henry  hoped  that  his 
country,  too,  would  be  able  to  share,  or  even 
gain  control  of,  this  rich  Asiatic  trade. 
Furthermore,  he  had  heard  stories  of  the 
powerful  Christian  King,  Prester  John,  who 
was  reputed  to  live  in  East  Africa.  If  Prester 
John’s  kingdom  could  be  reached,  it  was 
possible  that  he  might  join  the  Portuguese 
in  a simultaneous  Christian  attack  from  east 
and  west  upon  the  Mohammedan  Moors. 

The  better  to  execute  his  plans,  Henry 
left  the  easy  life  of  the  court  to  settle  on  one 
of  the  coldest  and  dreariest  spots  in  Portu- 
gal. At  Sagres,  on  the  south-western  tip  of 
Portugal,  he  built  his  observatory,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  carried  on  the 
work  of  patient  research  that  furnished 
inspiration  for  his  sailors.  He  employed  the 
finest  mathematicians,  cartographers,  and 


instrument-makers  that  he  could  obtain. 
Portuguese  sailors  were  trained  to  work  with 
him  on  the  problems  of  exploration.  They 
were  directed  to  sail  southward,  and  as  they 
pushed  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  re- 
corded their  findings  which,  upon  their  re- 
turn, were  converted  into  reliable  charts 
available  for  those  who  followed.  The  Portu- 
guese were  the  founders  of  the  modern 
science  of  cartography,  but  they  guarded 
their  map-making  secrets  jealously.  They  dis- 
covered and  settled  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  these  became  the  regular  ports 
of  call  for  future  explorers  and  the  “step- 
ping stones”  to  the  western  world.  Some 
ships  returned  with  tales  of  failure  in  their 
southward  exploration,  but  Prince  Henry 
urged  them  on  beyond  Cape  Bojador  saying: 
“Go  out  again,  for,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
you  cannot  fail  to  derive  from  your  voyage 
both  honour  and  profit.” 

In  1440  an  inexperienced  seventeen-year- 
old  boy,  Gonsalves,  in  company  with  another 
captain  by  the  name  of  Tristan,  was  suc- 
cessful in  passing  Cape  Bojador  and  in  dis- 
covering the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  Cape 
Blanco.  Upon  their  return  they  reported  that 
it  was  just  as  easy  to  sail  there  as  anywhere. 
At  Sierra  Leone  they  were  able  to  secure 
some  gold  dust  and  thirty  Negroes.  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  Prince  to  urge 
sailors  to  sail  south,  for  love  of  gain  now 
led  them  onward.  They  fought  and  captured 
the  natives  and  sold  them  as  slaves.  They 
traded  their  grain  and  cloth  for  the  gold  and 
ivory  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Along  the  coast 
they  built  stone  towers  topped  with  the  Cross 
as  the  symbols  of  their  Christian  sovereignty. 

In  1460  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  died. 
But  his  work  continued.  He  had  financed 
and  promoted  expeditions  that  had  sailed 
along  2,000  miles  of  coastline.  As  the  result 
of  the  wealth  that  flowed  into  Portugal,  that 
country  became,  for  the  first  time,  a great 
European  power.  Still  more  important,  the 
new  charts,  globes,  and  instruments  proved 
a great  asset  to  later  navigators.  And  Henry’s 
work  inspired  the  continuing  search  for  the 
sea  route  to  the  Indies. 
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5 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
DISCOVERY  AND  COLONIZATION 


“It  was,”  says  an  old  writer  about  the 
Atlantic,  “a  vast  and  boundless  ocean,  on 
which  ships  dared  not  venture  out  of  sight  of 
land.  For  even  if  the  sailors  knew  the  direc- 
tion of  the  winds,  they  would  not  know 
whither  those  winds  would  carry  them,  and, 
as  there  is  no  inhabited  country  beyond, 
they  would  run  great  risk  of  being  lost  in 
mist  and  vapour.  The  limit  of  the  West  is 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.” 


The  Vikings  dared  not  only  the  Atlantic 
but  also  the  Arctic.  Living  as  they  did  in  the 
cold  and  barren  lands  of  northern  Scandin- 
avia, it  was  natural  that  they  should  seek  to 
supplement  their  scanty  resources  by  turning 
to  the  sea.  In  the  sagas  which  tell  the  stories 
of  the  wanderings  of  these  Vikings,  we 
catch  glimpses  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 


of  the  daring  of  these  ruthless  people  who 
may  be  called  the  nomads  of  the  sea. 

Thus  we  learn  that  in  the  9th  century  they 
traded  as  far  south  as  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  in  the  10th  they  actually  settled  in 
Sicily.  Some  bands  travelled  up  the  Vistula 
and  down  the  Dnieper  to  establish  the  first 
Kingdom  of  Russia.  In  the  9th  century  they 
discovered  Iceland,  which  became  a sort  of 
refuge  for  Norse  outcasts  and  pirates.  One 
of  these  outcasts,  Eric  the  Red,  returned  in 
988  and  reported  that  he  had  found  a 
“green  land”  where  fishing  was  good  and 
fine  forests  grew.  Some  twenty  ships  filled 
with  people  and  animals  followed  him  to 
colonize  this  new  land  which  he  described  in 
such  attractive  terms. 

The  Norse  sagas  also  tell  how  Bjarne 
Herjulfson  sailed  from  Iceland  to  Greenland. 
The  north  wind  blew  and  the  fog  settled 
down,  so  that  for  many  days  he  and  his  ship 


This  Viking  ship,  found  preserved 
in  the  sand  of  the  Norwegian 
coast,  is  now  in  a museum  in  Oslo. 
(Universitetets  Oldsaksamling) 


BARTHOLOMEW  DIAZ 
SAILS  SOUTH 


were  lost.  Apparently  they  drifted  some  dis- 
tance off  course  and  travelled  far  to  the 
south-west  until  they  sighted  various  parts  of 
what  is  now  known  as  North  America.  But 
they  did  not  land. 

Leif  the  Lucky  Reaches  North  America.  In 

1002  Leif  the  Lucky,  son  of  Eric  the  Red, 
set  out  with  a crew  of  thirty-five  to  explore 
this  new  land.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
Leif  may  have  penetrated  into  Hudson  Bay, 
but  the  barren  rocky  country  of  Labrador 
offered  so  little  encouragement  to  settlers 
that  Leif  resumed  the  journey  southward. 
Markland  or  Woodland  (probably  New- 
foundland) and  Vinland  (possibly  the 
Hudson  River  Valley)  proved  more  suitable 
for  settlement,  and  several  shiploads  of 
people  came  to  colonize  the  latter,  with  its 
pleasant  climate  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 
However,  the  records  show  that  the  native 
peoples  were  hostile,  and  this  may  have 
prevented  or  discouraged  permanent  settle- 
ment. At  any  rate  the  Norsemen  did  not 
remain  in  the  area,  and  the  New  World 
waited  another  500  years  for  fresh  explora- 
tion and  permanent  settlement  by  European 
powers. 


By  1471  Portuguese  sailors,  spurred  on  by 
the  dreams  and  the  work  of  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator,  had  crossed  the  equator.  In 
1487  King  John  of  Portugal  placed  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz  (c.  1450-1500)  in  charge 
of  two  new  fifty-ton  caravels  and  sent  him 
south  with  the  order  that  he  was  not  to  turn 
back  until  he  had  rounded  the  southernmost 
tip  of  Africa.  The  two  vessels  made  a rapid 
voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River, 
but  soon  afterwards  ran  into  rough  weather,  map  P. 
For  thirteen  days  they  were  forced  to  furl 
their  sails  and  run  before  the  storm,  which 
raised  tremendous  waves  and  threatened  to 
swamp  them.  When  the  storm  finally  abated, 

Diaz  gave  orders  to  sail  eastward  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  After  sailing  for  several  days 
without  sighting  land,  he  changed  to  a 
northward  course  which  brought  him  to  the 
southern  coast  of  Africa.  The  two  ships 
anchored  in  Mossel  Bay,  some  200  miles 
east  of  the  Cape,  where  they  were  over- 
joyed to  find  cattle  grazing  on  rich  pasture- 
land.  But  nothing  could  be  learned  from  the 
natives,  who  peered  at  them  from  behind 
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trees  and  pelted  them  with  rocks.  To  make 
sure  that  they  had  actually  rounded  the 
southern  tip  of  Africa,  Diaz  sailed  north 
for  three  more  days.  But  the  crew,  weary  of 
the  heavy  seas  and  the  storms  through 
which  they  had  passed,  protested,  and  the 
officers,  fearing  that  the  provisions  would 
give  out  before  they  reached  home  if  the 
voyage  were  to  continue,  advised  Diaz  to 
return.  Bitterly  disappointed,  he  submitted 
to  their  demands. 

Diaz  Reaches  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  One 

day,  as  they  sailed  westward  hugging  the 
coast,  they  sighted  the  famous  Cape  behind 
which  rose  Table  Mountain.  Here  Diaz  went 
ashore  to  take  possession  of  the  land  for 
Portugal  and,  remembering  all  their  perils 
on  their  outward  voyage,  he  called  it  the 
“Stormy  Cape”.  Later,  King  John  renamed  it 
“Cape  of  Good  Hope”,  since  there  was  now 
a “good  hope”  of  reaching  India  by  sea. 

By  this  single  voyage  Diaz  opened  the  way 
to  the  riches  of  India  and  added  1,400  miles 
of  coastline  to  the  new  charts.  The  newly 
acquired  information  was  thus  made  avail- 
able to  future  navigators  in  these  waters. 
His  experiences,  especially  the  storm  near 
the  Cape,  led  Diaz  to  draw  up  plans  for  the 
construction  of  ships  which  would  better 
withstand  the  buffeting  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Upon  his  return  to  Portugal  he  dis- 
cussed these  plans  with  ship-builders,  with 
the  result  that  Portuguese  vessels  soon  sur- 
passed others  in  seaworthiness. 


While  the  Portuguese  were  feeling  their  way 
along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Christopher 
Columbus  (c. 1446-1506)  was  dreaming 
of  reaching  the  East  by  sailing  westward. 
From  Marco  Polo’s  calculations  and  the 
theories  of  Ptolemy,  Columbus  and  others 
estimated  the  distance  from  the  Canary 
Islands  to  Japan  to  be  about  3,000  miles, 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  was  more  like  10,000 
miles.  Thus  he  underestimated  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  by  roughly  one-quarter 


and,  of  course,  he  had  no  idea  that  two  great 
continents  blocked  his  way  to  the  East. 

Columbus  was  born  near  Genoa  in  Italy 
but,  as  his  ambitions  took  shape,  he  left  the 
Mediterranean  area  because  he  felt  that  this 
was  an  unsuitable  location  for  his  activities. 
In  1474  he  went  to  Portugal,  whence  he 
sailed  with  Portuguese  sailors  along  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  also  north  to  England. 
Columbus,  however,  could  gain  no  support 
for  his  plans  from  either  the  Portuguese  or 
English  rulers.  After  many  months  of  dis- 
appointment he  finally  gained  an  audience 
with  Queen  Isabella  and  King  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  from  whom  he  requested  ships  and 
men  for  the  venture  and  the  rank  of  admiral. 
He  also  asked  that,  if  the  venture  should 
succeed,  he  should  be  Viceroy  of  any  new 
lands  discovered  and  should  have  a share 
of  their  wealth. 

The  deeply  religious  Isabella  was  en- 
thusiastic about  the  voyage,  believing  it  to 
be  an  opportunity  for  converting  natives  to 
Christianity.  Consequently,  she  provided 
Columbus  with  three  small  ships,  the  Santa 
Maria  of  100  tons,  the  Pinta  of  50  tons,  and 
the  Nina  of  40  tons,  and  a crew  of  eighty- 
eight,  many  of  whom  knew  little  of  sailing, 
and  some  of  whom  had  been  released  from 
gaol  to  make  the  voyage. 

His  preparations  completed,  Columbus 
sailed  out  upon  his  great  adventure  at  eight 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  August 
3,  1492.  For  some  time  he  ran  south  before 
the  prevailing  northerlies  to  the  Madeira  and 
the  Canary  Islands.  At  latitude  28°  N,  the 
estimated  latitude  of  Japan,  he  made  a right 
turn  and  set  his  little  fleet  on  a westerly 
course  to  take  advantage  of  the  North  Equa- 
torial ocean  currents.  In  the  first  ten  days 
of  this  course  they  sailed  about  1,200  miles 
and,  since  there  was  little  that  was  unusual 
about  the  voyage  so  far,  everyone  was 
reasonably  cheerful,  though  the  sailors  prob- 
ably grumbled  considerably  at  the  usual  poor 
food  and  the  lack  of  accommodation.  How- 
ever, they  had  been  greatly  impressed  with 
the  religious  motive  behind  their  voyage,  and 
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usually  chanted  prayers  at  their  work  both 
night  and  morning. 

But  in  the  eleven  days  following,  in  the 
face  of  strong  head  winds,  they  made  only 
500  miles  and,  as  they  had  now  been  out  of 
sight  of  land  for  three  weeks,  mutiny  was  in 
the  air.  The  Spaniards  among  the  crew  were 
particularly  discontented,  since  they  regarded 
Columbus  as  a foreigner. 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  the  deck, 

And  peered  through  darkness. 

J.  Miller:  Columbus 

Another  week  passed.  Columbus,  says  the 
record,  “cheered  them  as  best  he  could, 
holding  out  good  hope  of  the  advantages 
they  might  gain;  and,  he  added,  it  was 
useless  to  complain,  since  he  had  come  to 
go  to  the  Indies,  and  so  had  to  continue 
until  he  found  them”.  The  sight  of  birds, 
suggesting  the  presence  of  land  nearby, 
helped  to  encourage  the  men  from  time  to 
time,  but  there  were  also  many  disappoint- 
ments when  the  looked-for  land  failed  to 
appear.  It  was  more  than  a month  after 
leaving  the  Canaries  that  green  branches 
and  pieces  of  wood  were  seen  floating  in  the 
sea.  Now  at  last  it  seemed  certain  that  land 
was  close. 


Columbus  Finds  the  New  World.  At  two 

o’clock  in  the  morning  of  October  12,  1492, 
the  lookout  on  the  Pinta  gave  the  welcome 
cry,  “Land!  land!”.  They  had  reached  one 
of  the  islands  of  what  are  known  now  as  the 
Bahamas.  Columbus  went  ashore  with  Isa- 
bella’s royal  standard  and  “all  having  render- 
ed thanks  to  Our  Lord,  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  embracing  it  with  tears  of  joy,  the 
Admiral  rose  and  gave  this  island  the  name 
San  Salvador — Holy  Saviour”.  The  natives 
Columbus  called  “Indians”. 

In  search  of  gold  the  three  ships  sailed 
on  near  several  islands,  among  them  the 
large  island  of  Cuba.  On  Christmas  Day 
Columbus’s  flagship,  the  Santa  Maria,  struck 
a reef  off  the  island  of  Haiti  and  sank.  Un- 
able to  accommodate  all  the  crew  on  the 
Pinta  and  Nina,  Columbus  left  a small 
colony  on  the  island  and  in  1493  returned 
home  aboard  the  tiny  Nina,  taking  with  him 
six  Indians  to  present  to  the  court  of  Isa- 
bella and  Ferdinand.  His  welcome  was  over- 
whelming, for  the  whole  civilized  world 
believed  that  he  had  discovered  a part  of 
Asia.  The  newly  discovered  islands  were 
called  the  “West  Indies”  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  East  Indies,  or  Spice  Islands. 
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Christopher  Columbus — a portrait  by  the  16-century 
artist  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art;  gift  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  1900) 


The  World  Divided.  In  1493  the  Pope 
awarded  to  Portugal  all  undiscovered  lands 
east  of  the  meridian  that  runs  318  miles 
west  of  the  Azores;  all  the  land  west  of  the 
meridian  he  awarded  to  Spain.  Portugal 
protested  this  award,  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tordesillas  in  1494  the  line  was  moved  1,175 
miles  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  to 
longitude  about  50 °W.  Portugal  could  thus 
lay  claim  to  Brazil.  In  1529  the  Treaty  of 
Saragossa  fixed  the  line  of  demarcation  in 
the  Far  East  at  the  meridian  running  891 
miles  east  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  every- 
thing to  the  east  being  given  to  Spain  and 
everything  to  the  west  to  Portugal.  Portugal, 
however,  did  not  occupy  the  Philippines 
which  were  settled  by  Spaniards  in  1565-71. 

Columbus’s  Later  Voyages.  In  1493  seven- 
teen ships  and  twelve  hundred  volunteers, 
including  missionaries  to  convert  the  natives, 
sailed  with  Columbus  to  establish  a perma- 
nent colony  at  Hispaniola.  They  hoped  also 
to  find  the  mainland  and  the  golden  cities 
of  Cathay  (China).  All  the  European  colon- 


izing powers  followed  the  Spanish  precedent 
of  declaring  that  one  motive  for  their  settle- 
ments was  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to 
Christianity  but,  apart  from  the  Spaniards, 
only  the  French  in  New  France  seem  to  have 
done  much  in  this  direction. 

The  choice  of  the  site  of  Columbus’s 
colony  on  Hispaniola  was  unfortunate.  The 
supply  of  fresh  water  was  neither  convenient 
nor  adequate;  the  harbour  was  poor;  and 
the  place  swarmed  with  malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes.  Conditions  among  the  settlers 
deteriorated  rapidly,  for  the  natives  had  little 
to  sell  or  trade  and  the  indignant  gentlemen 
volunteers,  forced  to  work  for  their  rations, 
vented  their  wrath  upon  Columbus.  Colum- 
bus fell  ill  with  fever,  and  during  his  illness 
bands  of  colonists  roamed  the  island,  terroriz- 
ing and  killing  the  natives  or  enslaving  them 
for  work  on  their  plantations.  Unaccustomed 
to  this  type  of  work,  these  Indians  died  in 
great  numbers  from  disease,  overwork,  un- 
dernourishment, and  cruelty.  Of  the  300,000 
natives  who  had  lived  in  Hispaniola,  a third 
had  been  killed  by  1496,  and  only  500  re- 
mained by  1548. 

In  1496,  when  Columbus  returned  to 
Spain,  he  was  regarded  as  a failure.  But 
English  and  Portuguese  interest  in  the  New 
World  led  him  to  make  two  more  voyages 
for  Spain.  In  1504,  as  he  was  carried  ashore 
upon  his  return  from  his  last  voyage,  he 
learned  of  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella.  Sick, 
friendless,  and  penniless  he  wrote,  “After 
twenty  years  of  toil  and  peril  I do  not  own 
a roof  in  Spain.”  Even  the  land  he  had 
discovered  was  not  named  after  him.  Instead 
the  New  World  acquired  the  name  “Amer- 
ica” after  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a sailor  who 
had  followed  Columbus  and  who  wrote,  “It 
is  proper  to  call  it  (that  is,  the  discovery 
made  by  Columbus)  a New  World.” 


SEA  ROAD  TO  THE  INDIES 

While  Columbus  and  others  were  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  the  Portuguese  were  far  from 
idle.  In  1497  a fleet,  built  according  to  the 
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suggestions  of  Bartholomew  Diaz,  set  sail 
under  Vasco  da  Gama  (1469-1524).  For 
ninety-six  days  the  four  small  ships  sailed 
south  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  during  which 
time  they  travelled  twice  as  far  as  had 
Columbus  on  his  first  outward  voyage.  After 
five  months  of  constant  sailing,  they  finally 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  spent 
Christmas  Day  1497  in  Natal,  which  they 
named  in  honour  of  the  Nativity.  They 
explored  200  miles  of  the  coast  that  Diaz 
had  missed  because  of  the  storm.  But,  as  the 
voyage  continued,  scurvy  broke  out  among 
the  crew  as  the  result  of  too  much  salted 
food  and  too  few  fresh  green  vegetables. 
The  expedition,  however,  pushed  on.  At 
Mozambique  the  sight  of  four  Arab  ships 
laden  with  spices  and  precious  gems,  which 
had  obviously  come  from  the  East,  greatly 
heartened  the  sailors. 

At  Mombasa  there  were  frequent  clashes 
between  the  Christian  Portuguese  and  the 
Moslem  population,  but  at  Malindi  the  King 
eagerly  welcomed  the  Portuguese  as  im- 
portant allies  against  his  rival  in  Mombasa. 
The  King  and  da  Gama  exchanged  gifts; 
da  Gama  took  on  board  much  needed  sup- 
plies and  secured  two  competent  guides  for 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Da  Gama  Reaches  India.  The  remainder  of 
the  journey  was  uneventful  and  on  May  20, 
1498,  eleven  months  after  leaving  Lisbon, 
da  Gama  was  rewarded  by  sighting  Calicut 
in  India.  Da  Gama  was  presented  to  the 
Samorin,  the  ruler  of  Calicut,  in  a scene  of 
great  oriental  splendour  amid  lavish  furnish- 
ings described  in  part  by  an  ancient  historian 
as  follows: 

On  his  head  (the  Samorin’s)  was  a cap  of 
cloth  of  Gold,  at  his  ears  hung  Jewels, 
composed  of  Diamonds,  and  Pearls,  two 
of  which  were  larger  than  Walnuts.  His 
Arms,  from  the  Elbow  to  the  Wrist  and 
(his  Legs)  from  the  Knees  downwards, 
were  loaded  with  bracelets  set  with  infinite 
Precious  Stones  of  great  Value.  His  Fin- 
gers and  Toes  were  covered  with  Rings. 
In  that  on  his  great  Toe  was  a large  Rubie 


Vasco  da  Gama  visits  the  Samorin  at  Calicut.  (The 
Mansell  Collection,  London) 

of  surprising  lustre.  . . . But  all  this  was 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  Richness  of 
his  Girdle,  made  with  precious  stones  set 
in  Gold,  which  cast  a Lustre  that  dazzled 
every  Body’s  Eyes. 

Overawed  by  all  this  splendour,  the 
Portuguese  leader  presented  his  meagre  gifts 
of  striped  cloth,  hats,  washbasins,  trinkets, 
sugar,  and  honey,  with  some  hesitation.  The 
Samorin  scorned  these  offerings,  thinking 
that  Portugal  must  be  a country  of  little 
consequence.  However,  a trading-post  was 
set  up,  though  the  Arab  traders,  extremely 
jealous  of  their  monopoly  of  all  trade  in  this 
area,  interfered  at  every  turn.  However,  da 
Gama  secured  a valuable  cargo  and  hurried 
back  to  Portugal  with  only  two  of  his  four 
ships  and  half  his  men.  Yet  the  voyage  was 
considered  successful  in  the  light  of  the 
valuable  cargo  and  of  da  Gama’s  achieve- 
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ment  by  which  Prince  Henry’s  dream  and 
the  “good  hope”  had  been  realized.  By 
establishing  the  sea  road  to  the  Indies,  da 
Gama  had  broken  the  trade  monopoly  of 
Venice  and  the  Arabs.  The  result  was  a rapid 
decline  in  importance  of  the  trading  cities 
of  the  Mediterranean.  As  a Venetian  chron- 
icler states,  “When  this  news  (of  da  Gama’s 
voyage)  reached  Venice,  the  whole  city  was 
stupefied,  and  the  wisest  held  it  as  the  worst 
news  that  had  ever  arrived!”  Furthermore, 
the  opening  of  this  sea  road  to  the  coveted 
spices  and  precious  stones  of  the  East 
weakened  the  economy  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, and  the  threat  to  Europe  from  this 
formerly  powerful  state  greatly  diminished. 
Thus,  the  immediate  results  of  da  Gama’s 
venture  were  even  more  important  than  those 
of  Columbus’s  voyages  to  the  New  World. 


VENTURES 

Cabral’s  Expedition  to  Brazil  and  India.  The 

Portuguese  lost  no  time  in  exploiting  their 


advantage  as  the  first  Europeans  in  the 
Orient.  To  control  the  eastern  trade  they 
had  to  possess,  or  at  least  dominate,  the 
ports  of  call  along  the  route  and  develop 
the  trade  before  the  Moslems  and  Hindus 
could  co-operate  in  organizing  opposition. 
Consequently,  in  1500  thirteen  ships  under 
Pedro  Cabral  set  out  for  India  with  an 
attractive  cargo  of  copper,  vermilion,  mer- 
cury, amber,  coral,  woollen  yardage,  satin, 
and  velvet.  The  government  of  Portugal 
drew  up  the  rules  of  trade,  proclaimed  the 
purpose  of  the  venture,  and  issued  sailing 
and  navigation  orders  to  Cabral.  A letter  to 
the  Samorin  offered  him  Portuguese  friend- 
ship, but  also  contained  a thinly  veiled  threat. 
“Our  set  purpose,”  it  proclaimed,  “is  to 
follow  the  will  of  God  rather  than  man,  and 
not  to  fail  through  any  opposition  to  prose- 
cute this  enterprise  and  continue  our  naviga- 
tion, trade,  and  intercourse  in  these  lands 
which  the  Lord  God  desires  to  be  served 
newly  by  our  hands,  not  wishing  that  our 
labours  to  serve  Him  be  in  vain.” 

Cabral,  blown  off  course,  sighted  land  in 
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South  America.  Some  of  his  sailors  went 
ashore  in  what  is  now  Brazil  and  brought 
back  reports  that  it  was  “a  fruitful  country, 
full  of  trees  and  well  inhabited”.  Cabral 
claimed  the  land  for  the  King  of  Portugal 
and  sent  a ship  home  immediately  with  the 
news  that  the  new  land  clearly  belonged  to 
the  Portuguese,  since  it  was  well  east  of  the 
new  Papal  Line  of  Demarcation.  “Brazil”, 
the  Portuguese  word  for  a reddish  dyewood, 
became  the  name  of  the  new  settlement. 
The  Portuguese  were  slow  in  developing  their 
new  territory,  since  most  of  their  capital 
was  invested  in  the  East  Indies.  However, 
strips  of  land  150  miles  wide,  extending 
indefinitely  towards  the  west,  were  given  to 
Portuguese  noblemen  as  plantations.  Because 
many  labourers  were  required  to  work  these 
plantations,  the  enslavement  of  the  native 
Indians  and  the  importation  of  Negro  slaves 
were  taken  as  a matter  of  course.  Then  gold 
was  discovered,  and  someone  saw  slaves  play- 
ing dice  with  hard  pebbles  that  later  proved 
to  be  diamonds.  These  two  discoveries  start- 
ed a boom  in  Brazil — a boom  that  extended 
well  into  the  18th  century  and  resulted  in 
considerable  settlement. 

Only  seven  of  Cabral’s  thirteen  vessels 
succeeded  in  crossing  from  Brazil  to  the 
Cape  in  1500,  the  rest  being  lost  at  sea  as 
the  result  of  storms.  Bartholomew  Diaz,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
one  of  those  who  perished  in  the  very  waters 
he  had  been  the  first  to  navigate. 

In  September  six  vessels  dropped  anchor 
at  Calicut  and  re-established  the  Portuguese 
trading-post  there.  A riot  organized  by  the 
Arab  merchants  broke  out,  as  the  result  of 
which  the  European  traders  in  the  post  were 
massacred  and  all  their  goods  seized.  Cabral, 
who  had  remained  on  board  ship,  demanded 
that  the  trade  be  controlled  by  Portugal. 
When  he  received  no  answer  to  his  demand, 
he  ordered  his  fleet  to  bombard  the  city  and, 
in  retaliation  for  the  massacre,  burned 
ten  Arab  vessels  in  the  harbour.  The  fleet 
then  sailed  away  to  the  nearby  port  of 
Cochin.  The  ruler  of  this  area,  being  jealous 
of  Calicut,  made  the  Portuguese  welcome, 


and  Cabral  secured  a fine  cargo  which  sold 
in  Europe  at  sufficient  profit  to ' pay  for 
several  later  expeditions.  This  success  in- 
spired many  larger  ventures  in  trade  with  the 
Spice  Islands  and  India. 

The  Portuguese  Empire.  As  so  frequently 
happened,  conquest  followed  discovery. 
Portuguese  commanders  swept  the  Arabs 
from  the  seas  and  established  a great  trading 
empire  centred  at  Goa  on  the  Indian  penin- 
sula. They  then  extended  their  empire  to 
Ceylon,  Socotra,  Cambodia,  Siam,  Java,  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  Celebes,  and  even  to  Macao 
in  China.  This  empire  lasted  until  the  Dutch, 
British,  and  French  invaded  the  field  in  the 
17th  century. 


WORLD 

Ferdinand  Magellan  (1480-1521).  Ferdinand 
Magellan  was  brought  up  as  a page  at  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  fought  for 
that  country  until  he  was  lamed  in  Morocco. 
In  1517  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
King,  and  a bitter  quarrel  developed  as  a 
result  of  which  he  proposed  to  the  King  of 
Spain  that  he  should  try  to  reach  the  Spice 
Islands  by  sailing  west  through  the  passage 
which  he  hoped  to  find  south  of  America. 
He  was  convinced  that  America  was  an  en- 
tirely new  body  of  land  separated  from  Asia 
by  a great  ocean.  This  opinion  was  supported 
by  the  great  discovery  of  Balboa,  who  on 
September  1,  1513,  had  crossed  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  until — 

. . . with  eagle  eyes, 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a wild 
surmise — 

Silent  upon  a peak  in  Darien. 

John  Keats:  On  First  Looking 
into  Chapman's  Homer 

For  this  venture,  which  would  enable 
Spain  to  compete  with  Portugal  in  the  spice 
trade,  the  Spanish  King  gave  Magellan  five 
very  old,  patched  ships,  and  about  300  men. 
In  September,  1519,  Magellan  instructed  his 


map  p. 
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This  picture  shows  Magellan's  ships 
working  their  way  through  the 
narrow  and  treacherous  waters  of 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  men  in 
the  small  boats  are  taking  sound- 
ings to  determine  the  depth  of  the 
water.  (The  Mansell  Collection, 
London) 


captains  to  “follow  the  flagship  and  ask  no 
questions”,  and  set  off  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  Orient  by  sailing  west. 

The  Voyage  of  Magellan.  By  November  they 
map  p.  86  had  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil  along  which 
they  skirted,  searching  for  the  south-west 
passage  through  America.  They  sailed  into  a 
beautiful  bay  which,  twelve  years  later,  the 
Portuguese  named  “Rio  de  Janeiro”  (River 
of  January).  Though  it  proved  to  be  no 
opening  to  the  interior,  it  did  afford  them  a 
very  pleasant  haven  after  their  Atlantic 
crossing.  Here  they  stayed  for  two  weeks 
before  pushing  on  farther  south.  The  estuary 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  also  proved  a disap- 
pointment, and  the  severe  winter  storms  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  drove  them  to 
winter  for  seven  miserable  months  at  Port 
St.  Julian,  about  48k°  south  of  the  equator 
and  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  present 
Santa  Cruz.  Here  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  giant  natives  and  named  the  country 
“Patagonia”  (Land  of  Big  Feet).  Here,  too, 
Magellan  lost  a ship  and  had  to  suppress  a 
dangerous  mutiny  among  his  men.  Very 
soon  after  setting  out  once  more,  he  entered 
the  tortuous  strait  (which  now  bears  his 
name)  between  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del 
Fuego  (Land  of  Fire).  It  took  five  weeks  to 
navigate  this  dangerous  strip  of  water  against 
the  prevailing  head  winds.  One  of  the  ships 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  slipped  away  one 


dark  night  to  return  to  Spain.  By  Novem- 
ber 1520  the  three  remaining  ships  had  won 
through  to  a vast  and  peaceful  ocean  so 
calm  in  comparison  with  the  stormy  strait 
that  Magellan,  with  tears  of  thankfulness  in 
his  eyes,  named  it  the  “Pacific”  (peaceful) 
Ocean. 

Though  Magellan  knew  the  latitude  of  the 
Spice  Islands,  he  had  no  idea  of  their  longi- 
tude and,  like  Columbus,  he  underestimated 
the  distance  from  his  goal.  The  days  length- 
ened into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  into  months. 
Antonio  Pigafetta  wrote  in  his  diary: 

. . . We  were  three  months  and  twenty 
days  without  getting  any  kind  of  fresh 
food.  We  ate  biscuit  which  was  no 
longer  biscuit,  but  powder  of  biscuits 
swarming  with  worms,  for  they  had  eaten 
the  good.  It  stank  strongly  of  rats.  We 
drank  yellow  water  that  had  been  putrid 
for  many  days.  We  also  ate  some  ox-hides 
that  covered  the  top  of  the  mainyard  to 
prevent  the  yard  from  chafing  the  shrouds 
and  which  had  become  exceedingly  hard 
because  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  wind.  We 
left  them  in  the  sun  for  four  or  five  days, 
and  then  placed  them  for  a few  moments 
on  top  of  the  embers,  and  so  ate  them, 
and  often  we  ate  sawdust  from  boards. 
Rats  were  sold  for  one  half  ducado  apiece, 
and  even  then  we  could  not  get  them. 
But  above  all  the  other  misfortunes  the 
following  was  the  worst.  The  gums  of  both 
the  lower  and  upper  teeth  of  some  of  our 
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men  swelled  so  that  they  could  not  eat 
under  any  circumstances  and  therefore 
died. 

Evidently  scurvy  was  considered  to  be  the 
worst  of  their  misfortunes. 

The  Death  of  Magellan.  Finally  the  expedi- 
tion reached  the  large  group  of  islands  later 
called  the  Philippines  in  honour  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain.  The  natives,  unlike  those  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  were  friendly.  Visiting  Chinese 
merchants  told  Magellan  that  the  famous 
Spice  Islands  were  nearby,  but  he  was  des- 
tined never  to  see  them.  Instead,  as  he  sailed 
among  the  numerous  small  islands  convert- 
ting  the  natives  to  Christianity  and  collecting 
tribute  for  the  King  of  Spain,  he  became  the 
victim  of  a quarrel  with  one  of  the  native 
chiefs.  In  the  fierce  fight  which  followed, 
one  native  thrust  a lance  through  the  bars 
of  Magellan’s  helmet  while  another  wounded 
him  in  the  left  leg.  In  the  words  of  Pigafetta 
who  fought  beside  him,  “At  last  the  Indians 
threw  themselves  upon  him  with  iron-pointed 
bamboo  spears  and  every  weapon  they  had 
and  ran  him  through — our  mirror,  our  light, 
our  comforter,  our  true  guide — until  they 
killed  him.” 

The  surviving  members  of  the  crew  of 
Magellan’s  ship  under  El  Cano  reached  the 
Spice  Islands  safely,  took  on  board  a full 
cargo  of  spice,  and  resumed  the  long  voyage 
home  by  way  of  South  Africa.  When  this 
sole  surviving  vessel  at  last  reached  Spain 
after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  twelve 
days,  only  eighteen  famine-stricken  sailors 
were  able  to  tell  the  wonderful  story  of  the 
first  circumnavigation  of  the  world  and  of 
the  tragic  death  of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  the 
first  European  to  reach  the  Spice  Islands  by 
sailing  westward. 


ENTER  THE  RACE 
FOR  COLONIES 

John  Cabot  (c.  1450-98).  When  Columbus 
proved  that  it  was  possible  to  sail  across  the 
Atlantic,  he  inspired  a flood  of  imitators, 


particularly  in  England  and  France.  John 
Cabot,  another  Genoese  like  Columbus,  had 
been  a spice  merchant  in  Venice  where  he 
learned  at  first  hand  the  difficulties  of  bring- 
ing the  spice  in  caravans  overland  from  the 
East.  He  was  therefore  eager  to  find  a 
western  route  to  Cathay  and  the  Spice 
Islands.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
persuade  the  King  of  Spain  to  support  an 
expedition  for  this  purpose,  he  moved  to 
England  and  settled  in  the  port  of  Bristol. 
In  1497,  with  Henry  VII’s  permission,  he  set 
out  from  Bristol  with  a crew  of  eighteen 
men  in  one  small  vessel,  the  Matthew,  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  Cathay.  Cabot’s  logs 
and  letters  have  been  lost,  but  it  appears 
that  he  landed  on  Cape  Breton  Island  and 
sailed  around  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  which  he  believed  to  be  part  of 
Cathay.  Upon  his  return  Henry  rewarded 
him  by  a gift  of  £ 10  (about  $30  today).  In 
1498  Cabot  made  a second  voyage  which 
established  England’s  claim  to  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  and  the  American  Col- 
onies. He  was  the  first  to  report  that  the  sea 
in  that  area  “is  covered  with  fishes,  which 
are  caught  not  only  with  the  net  but  in 
buckets  let  down  with  a stone!”  Because 
Roman  Catholic  Europe  used  great  quanti- 
ties of  fish  for  food,  this  was  a most  impor- 
tant discovery,  and  by  1527  at  least  fifty 
fishing  vessels  of  various  European  peoples 
were  making  their  catch  of  cod-fish  on  the 
Grand  Banks,  off  Newfoundland. 

Sebastian  Cabot  (c.  1474-1557).  In  1508, 
after  John  Cabot’s  death,  his  son  Sebastian 
commanded  the  first  expedition  in  search  of 
the  Northwest  Passage  to  Asia,  sailing  north- 
west as  far  as  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Bay. 
He  then  turned  southward,  hugging  the 
American  coast  as  far  as  what  is  now  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Thus  the  voyages  of  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot  laid  the  basis  for  the  English 
claim  to  lands  in  North  America  and  to  the 
great  fishing  industry,  and  began  the  long 
and  difficult  search  for  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage around  North  America  to  China. 

After  a brief  and  unsuccessful  period  of 
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service  under  the  King  of  Spain,  Sebastian 
returned  to  England  where  he  became  famous 
for  his  skill  as  a map-maker,  navigator,  and 
founder  of  the  “Company  of  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers for  the  Discovery  of  Regions  Un- 
known”. This  chartered  company  inspired 
the  attempt  of  Willoughby  and  Chancellor 
in  1554  to  find  a Northeast  Passage  around 
Asia.  Though  the  venture  failed  of  its  objec- 
tive, it  did  result  in  the  founding  of  the 
Muscovy  Company  and  the  establishment  of 
trading  relations  with  Russia. 

Jacques  Cartier  (1491-1557).  In  1534  a 
citizen  of  St.  Malo  in  Brittany,  Jacques 
Cartier,  sailed  to  “the  New  Lands  to  dis- 
cover for  France  certain  islands  and  coun- 
tries where  it  is  said  that  he  should  find 
great  quantity  of  gold  and  other  valuable 
things”.  Cartier  coasted  along  the  north 
shore  of  Newfoundland  until  he  found  the 
narrow  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  This  led  him  into 
the  150-mile-wide  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
“Along  the  whole  north  shore,”  he  wrote, 
“I  did  not  see  one  cartload  of  earth;  surely 
it  is  the  land  which  God  gave  Cain.”  On 
the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Gaspe  he 
found  more  fertile  land  inhabited  by  friendly 
natives  who  bartered  furs  for  beads.  Here 


We  are  not  certain  of  the  routes 
that  John  Cabot  followed  on  his 
voyages.  Some  people  think  that 
he  did  not  get  as  far  north  as  this 
map  indicates;  others  believe  that 
he  penetrated  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 


he  set  up  a huge  cross  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, Vive  le  Roy  de  France.  He  then  re- 
turned to  St.  Malo,  after  an  absence  of  five 
months. 

In  1535  Cartier  made  a second  voyage, 
sailing  farther  up  the  St.  Lawrence  (which 
he  hoped  was  the  sea  passage  to  India)  to 
some  impassable  rapids  above  an  island  on 
which  stood  a high  hill.  This  hill  he  named 
“Montreal”  (Mount  Royal)  after  the  birth- 
place of  one  of  his  crew.  He  and  his  men 
spent  the  winter  in  a fort  and  returned  to 
France  via  the  Cabot  Strait  south  of  New- 
foundland. 

Cartier’s  third  voyage,  undertaken  in 
1541,  was  an  attempt  to  colonize  New 
France.  But  it  was  more  than  sixty  years  be- 
fore another  Frenchman,  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain, finally  established  a permanent  settle- 
ment. However,  Cartier  had  discovered  and 
used  both  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  through  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  and  the  southern  one  through  Cabot 
Strait. 

Thus  England  and  France,  forced  north- 
ward by  the  activities  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  the  New  World,  entered  the  colonial  race 
and,  through  the  efforts  of  such  famous  ex- 
plorers as  Champlain,  La  Salle,  Radisson, 
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La  Verendrye,  Henday,  Pond,  Thompson, 
Mackenzie,  Hearne,  and  many  others,  claim- 
ed much  of  North  America. 


THE  WORLD 

Following  the  conquests  of  Cortez  in 
Mexico  and  Pizarro  in  Peru,  there  was  a 
period  during  which  great  treasure  in  gold 
and  silver  flowed  across  the  Spanish  Main 
to  enrich  the  Spanish  King.  Strict  regulations 
were  made  to  ensure  that  Spain  would  con- 
trol all  this  wealth  and  trade  from  the 
Americas.  Consequently,  though  England 
and  Spain  were  officially  friendly,  such 
English  sea-captains  as  John  Hawkins  and 
Francis  Drake  (1540-96),  bent  on  trade, 
were  almost  inevitably  ■ drawn  into  conflict 
with  the  Spaniards.  In  1567  a treacherous 
attack  by  the  Spaniards  upon  an  expedition 
led  by  Hawkins  and  Drake  made  an  indel- 
ible impression  upon  Drake’s  mind  and 
deepened  his  hatred  of  Spain.  During  the 
next  ten  years  he  made  many  daring  raids  on 
the  Spanish  Main.  In  one  of  these,  in  1572, 
he  attacked  Nombre  de  Dios  in  Panama  and 
returned  to  England  with  <£40,000  of  plun- 
der from  that  city. 

From  such  raids  Drake  learned  the  routes 


by  which  the  treasures  of  Peru  were  taken 
along  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  He  laid  careful  plans  to  surprise  and 
seize  the  treasure-ships  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  1577,  in  the  Golden  Hind,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  sailed  southward  along  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  and  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  to  the  Pacific.  His  un- 
expected appearance  off  the  west  coast 
caught  the  Spaniards  in  America  entirely 
unprepared.  Consequently,  at  Lima  he  sur- 
prised and  plundered  twelve  Spanish  ships 
loading  in  the  harbour,  and  near  the  Gulf  of 
Panama  he  captured  a treasure-galleon.  “We 
boarded  her,  and  shot  at  her  three  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  strake  down  her  mizzen;  and, 
being  entered,  we  found  in  her  great  riches, 
as  jewels  and  precious  stones,  thirteen 
chests  full  of  plate,  fourteen  pound  weight 
of  gold  and  six-and-twenty  ton  of  silver.” 
With  this  great  store  of  wealth,  Drake 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  elude  the 
Spaniards,  who  would  be  waiting  for  him 
in  the  Atlantic,  would  be  to  sail  home  by 
way  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  therefore  followed  the  coast  north 
to  San  Francisco  Bay  where  he  felt  reason- 
ably safe  from  any  pursuit.  He  landed  to 
claim  this  territory  for  Queen  Elizabeth, 
naming  it  “New  Albion”.  In  1580,  after  a 
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three-year  voyage  westward  around  the 
world,  the  Golden  Hind  entered  Plymouth 
Sound  amid  tremendous  excitement.  Soon 
afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth  (herself  richer 
by  4,700  per  cent  on  her  investment  in  the 
venture)  visited  the  Golden  Hind  at  Dept- 
ford, and  on  the  deck  of  his  own  ship  knight- 
ed the  first  Englishman  to  sail  around  the 
world.  Other  voyages  around  the  world 
followed,  and  in  1616  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  around  Cape  Horn  eliminated  the 
extremely  hazardous  journey  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan. 


AUSTRALIS 

During  the  Middle  Ages  many  thought 
that  there  must  be  a great  land  mass  (which 
they  called  “Terra  Australis”)  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  to  counter-balance  that  in 
the  northern  regions.  The  discoveries  of 
Columbus,  da  Gama,  and  Magellan  inspired 
sailors  to  look  for  this  southern  continent. 
Thus,  in  1605,  a Spaniard  by  the  name  of 
Torres  sailed  between  New  Guinea  and  Cape 


York  peninsula  in  north-eastern  Australia, 
through  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name. 
Several  Dutch  ships  on  their  journeys  to  the 
Spice  Islands  (Moluccas)  had  sighted  var- 
ious parts  of  Australia  from  time  to  time. 
In  1642-43  the  Dutch  explorer,  Abel  Tas- 
man, set  out  from  Batavia  (Jakarta)  in 
Java,  followed  the  west  coast  of  Australia, 
and  then  sailed  eastward  along  the  southern 
shore  to  prove  that  the  continent  was  an 
island.  His  vessel  passed  between  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  the  island  named  in  his 
honour,  but  he  did  not  land.  From  Tasmania 
he  sailed  eastward  until  he  made  land  on  the 
west  coast  of  New  Zealand,  which  he  named 
after  his  native  Zealand  in  Holland. 

Captain  James  Cook  (1728-79).  To  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  great  southern  continent, 
the  British  sent  out  a number  of  expeditions 
in  the  late  18th  century,  the  most  famous  of 
which  were  the  three  voyages  by  Captain 
James  Cook  in  1768-71,  1772-75,  and 
1776-80. 

Cook’s  fame  rests  not  only  upon  his  dis- 
coveries as  an  explorer,  but  also  on  his  skill 
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as  a map-maker  and  as  a navigator.  The 
charts  he  made  for  General  Wolfe  at  Que- 
bec won  him  such  a high  reputation  as  a 
surveyor  that  in  1768  he  was  named  to  the 
command  of  H.M.S.  Endeavour  and  sent 
on  a scientific  expedition  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered island  of  Tahiti.  The  real  purpose 
of  this  voyage  was  to  forestall  the  French 
in  discovering  Terra  Australis  Incognita — 
the  unknown  continent  of  the  South  Pacific. 
Cook  sailed  around  Cape  Horn  but,  finding 
no  land  to  the  south  of  Tahiti,  he  turned 
west  to  reach  the  east  coast  of  New  Zealand. 
For  six  months  the  Endeavour  sailed  along 
the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  charting  the 
2,400  miles  of  coastline  with  extraordinary 
accuracy.  Cook  described  New  Zealand  as 
“well-adapted  for  the  plentiful  production 
of  all  sorts  of  fruits,  plants,  and  corn  of 
Europe”.  He  then  continued  westward,  sight- 
ing the  east  coast  of  Australia,  along  which 
he  sailed  inside  the  Great  Barrier  Reef.  He 
recognized  the  land  as  a continent,  called 
it  New  South  Wales,  and  claimed  it  for  the 
King  of  England.  On  April  29,  1770,  he 
landed  at  Botany  Bay,  the  site  of  the  first 
convict  settlement  established  a few  years 
after  his  death. 

In  1773,  on  a second  expedition,  Cook 
crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  1774  he  encountered  the  solid 
ice  of  the  Antarctic  polar  zone,  dispelling 
forever  the  legend  of  a great  inhabited 
southern  continent. 

In  1776,  in  H.M.S.  Resolution , and  ac- 
companied by  H.M.S.  Discovery,  Cook  set 
out  on  his  third  voyage,  this  time  to  deter- 
mine if  a passage  existed  to  the  north  of 
the  west  coast  of  America  near  Vancouver 
Island.  Reaching  Tahiti  by  sailing  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand,  he 
discovered  the  Hawaiian  islands  and  finally 
reached  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America. 
He  sailed  north  along  this  coast  from 
Drake’s  New  Albion  to  Vancouver  Island, 
searching  in  vain  for  an  opening.  He  pene- 
trated Bering  Strait  as  far  as  latitude  70°  N 
but  was  turned  back  by  a wall  of  ice.  He 
failed  to  find  the  passage  around  America, 


Captain  Cook — a portrait  by  Nathaniel  Dance  (courtesy 
of  the  Trustees,  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich 
Hospital  Collection) 


but  established  a lucrative  trade  in  the  skins 
of  sea-otters.  On  his  return  to  Hawaii  he  was 
killed  on  February  14,  1779,  in  a sudden 
quarrel  with  the  natives.  Of  his  death  one 
of  his  men  reported,  “We  all  felt  that  we  had 
lost  a father.”  His  work  was  continued  by 
his  able  second-in-command,  Captain  George 
Vancouver. 

Captain  James  Cook  has  been  called  “the 
most  distinguished  navigator  Great  Britain 
has  ever  produced”.  He  set  new  standards 
of  accuracy  in  the  making  of  surveys  and 
maps  and,  by  carefully  regulating  the  diet  of 
his  sailors  and  insisting  upon  absolute  clean- 
liness, he  was  able  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  the  dreaded  scurvy  and  dysentery.  Upon 
his  explorations  are  based  the  British  claims 
to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  numerous 
islands  in  the  Pacific.  He  extended  man’s 
knowledge  to  the  land  of  the  South  Pole, 
disproved  the  existence  of  the  great  southern 
continent,  and  proved  that  Asia  and  North 
America  lie  close  together  in  the  Arctic 
Circle. 
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As  the  consequence  of  what  Cook  de- 
scribed as  “the  pleasure  which  naturally 
results  to  a man  from  being  the  first  dis- 
coverer, even  was  it  nothing  more  than  sand 
and  shoals”,  and  of  his  own  “ambition  not 
only  to  go  farther  than  anyone  had  been 


before,  but  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  man 
to  go”,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  land 
masses  of  the  world  were  known,  at  least 
in  outline,  by  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
and  exploration  into  their  interiors  was  going 
on  apace. 
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6 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  EXPLORATION 
AND  EARLY  COLONIZATION 
UPON  THE  PARENT  CIVILIZATION 


The  discovery  and  colonization  of  the 
new  lands  beyond  the  seas  modified  per- 
manently the  older  European  civilizations. 
The  discovery  of  new  continents,  the  chart- 
ing of  the  oceans,  the  mapping  of  coastal 
indentations,  and  the  penetrations  inland 
swept  away  much  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  striving  of  different  Euro- 
pean nations  to  build  up  colonial  empires  in 
the  east  and  west  had  other  far-reaching 
effects  upon  both  colony  and  mother  country 
and  upon  international  relations. 


■■  NEW  PRODUCTS  AND 

CHEAPER  LUXURIES  ^ 

Ships  from  overseas  brought  to  Europe 
new  materials  and  new  foods  and  flavours, 
with  the  result  that  Europeans  began  to 
acquire  new  tastes.  From  the  Americas  came 
maize,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  squash,  peppers, 
beans,  and  a variety  of  strange  fruits.  Cocoa 
beans  from  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
mixed  with  sugar  and  flavoured  with  vanilla, 
made  a delicious  new  drink,  chocolate.  Chew- 
ing-gum made  its  appearance  in  the  Old 
World.  Cocaine  and  quinine  were  highly 
prized  as  medicines.  The  gardens  of  Europe 
began  to  glow  with  the  bright  colours  of  zin- 
nias, morning  glories,  marigolds,  and  petunias, 
the  seeds  of  which  had  been  brought  from 


lands  across  the  seas.  New  dyes  such  as  the 
logwood  products  of  the  West  Indies  created 
exciting  new  colours  for  textiles.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  introduced  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
the  tobacco-pipe  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  habit  swept  across  Eur- 
ope. The  hammock  came  into  general  use, 
and  its  comfort  and  convenience  proved  a 
special  boon  to  sailors.  The  New  World  pro- 
vided plentiful  supplies  of  fish  and  lumber 
and  began  to  replace  the  older  sources  of 
these  commodities.' From  the  northern  coun- 
tries came  sleek,  rich  furs  greatly  prized  by 
milady  and  milord  for  the  fashionable  hats 
of  beaver-felt  worn  by  both. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  high  cost  of 
luxury  goods  from  the  Orient  was  largely 
due  to  the  limited  quantity  which  could  be 
brought  to  Europe  by  caravan.  Now  ships 
sailing  the  new  sea  routes  could  carry  much 
larger  cargoes,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
supply  and  reducing  the  cost  of  these  goods. 
The  markets  of  Lisbon  and  other  Atlantic 
ports  overflowed  with  beautiful  fine-woven 
scarves,  silks,  calicoes,  brocades,  and  rugs; 
with  drugs,  dyes,  porcelain  (china),  and 
precious  stones  from  the  bazaars  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  From  the  Moluccas"came  cargoes  of 
ginger,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  other 
spices  to  liven  up  the  rather  dull  meals  of 
salted  or  dried  fish  and  meat.  The  East 
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This  line  engraving  from  de  Bry's  "Grand  Voyages" 
shows  the  Incas  sending  their  gold  and  silver  to  Pizarro, 
the  conqueror  of  Peru.  (The  National  Maritime  Museum, 
Greenwich) 


Indies  supplied  the  much-sought  teakwood 
which  would  not  warp  or  shrink,  and  Timor 
the  lovely  scented  sandalwood.  As  a change 
from  the  home-brewed  ale  or  mead,  the  Eng- 
lish began  to  import  tea  from  India,  Ceylon, 
and  China  and  to  become  a nation  of  tea- 
drinkers. 


CHANGES 

For  centuries  the  Incas  and  Aztecs  had 
accumulated  vast  hordes  of  precious  metals. 
The  Spaniards  drained  off  this  treasure  with- 
in a few  years;  when  it  was  exhausted,  they 
sent  the  natives  underground  to  dig  out  more 
from  the  rich  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Historians  estimate  that  between  1520  and 
1660  about  20,000  tons  of  silver  and  200 
tons  of  gold  reached  Europe  from  the  New 
World. 

Economic  Decline  of  Spain.  This  flood  of 
precious  metals  greatly  stimulated  trade,  a 
development  which,  in  turn,  profoundly  af- 
fected the  lives  of  the  people  and  the  whole 
economy  of  Europe.  In  Spain  itself  gold  and 
silver  became  so  plentiful  that  they  dropped 


sharply  in  value.  Spending-power  and  the 
demand  for  goods  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  did  the  supply,  resulting  in  a 
condition  known  today  as  inflation/  Other 
European  countries  promptly  began  to  send 
cheaper  goods  to  Spain  to  obtain  her  gold 
and  silver,  a process  known  as  “dumping”. 
The  result  was  a steady  decline  in  the  in- 
dustries of  Spain,  which  had  been  weakened 
already  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and 
which  could  not  begin  to  compete  with  the 
cheaper  products  from  other  countries.  Limit- 
ed natural  resources  forced  Spain  to  depend 
upon  the  New  World  to  maintain  her  posi- 
tion as  a leading  European  and  world  power. 
But  her  extravagances  and  her  costly  foreign 
wars,  such  as  her  long  struggle  against  the 
industrious  Protestant  Dutch,  and  the  send- 
ing of  the  Armada  against  England,  exhaust- 
ed her  new-found  wealth  unproductively. 
With  the  decline  of  her  industries  and  the 
loss  of  control  of  the  sea,  Spain  began  to 
sink  into  the  position  of  a second-rate  power. 
Her  position  as  a leading  colonial  and  Eu- 
ropean power  was  usurped  by  France,  Hol- 
land, and  England. 

Portugal  Becomes  a Middleman.  During  the 
16th  century  Portuguese  possessions  spread 
over  almost  half  the  world.  But  the  tiny 
country,  with  its  limited  natural  resources 
and  a population  of  about  a million,  proved 
unable  to  administer  and  develop  this  vast 
empire.  Few  people  could  be  spared  from 
administration  and  trade  for  industry.  Conse- 
quently, the  Dutch,  French,  and  English 
supplied  Portugal  with  most  of  her  trading 
goods,  for  which  she  paid  with  Brazilian 
gold,  diamonds,  and  sugar.  Thus  Portugal 
became  the  channel  through  which  the  wealth 
of  the  New  World  and  the  Orient  flowed  in 
to  her  European  neighbours,  strengthening 
and  enriching  them,  but  doing  little  for  her- 
self. These  same  neighbours  were  not  slow 
in  encroaching  upon  her  possessions  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Pacific. 

Social  Changes  in  England.  The  economic 
revolution  brought  social  changes  to  other 
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parts  of  Europe.  In  England  the  new  trading 
demands  brought  great  benefit  to  some  and 
depression  to  others.  From  1450  to  1500  the 
English  peasant  had  lived  in  comparative 
abundance.  He  had  his  own  home  in  a 
village,  surrounded  by  a garden,  and  he  had 
the  use  of  a common  pasture  for  his  cow, 
sheep,  and  geese.  He  earned  comparatively 
good  wages  by  working  on  the  landlord’s 
farm.  But  all  this  was  to  change.  With  the 
new  wealth  pouring  into  Europe,  burghers 
began  to  demand  Flemish  cloth  made  from 
English  wool,  and  it  became  much  more 
profitable  to  raise  sheep  than  to  grow  grain. 
Gradually  the  poorer  tenants  were  dispos- 
sessed of  their  land,  and  the  common  land 
was  “enclosed’-^to  provide  more  pasture  for 
sheep.  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia  wrote: 

A careless  and  unsatiable  cormorant  may 
compass  about  and  enclose  many  thou- 
sand acres  within  one  pale  (fence),  and 
the  husbandmen^  be  thrust  out  of  their 
own;  or  else  by  fraud,  or  violent  oppres- 
sion, or  by  wrongs  and  injuries,  they  be 
so  worried  that  they  be  compelled  to  sell 
. . . They  (the  landlords)  throw  down 
houses;  they  pluck  down  villages,  and 
leave  nothing  standing  but  only  the  church, 
to  be  made  a sheep-house. 

Historians  estimate  that  over  a period  of 
fifty  years  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I, 
some  70,000  of  the  peasants  lost  their  homes 
and  became  vagrants  and  beggars.  The 
labourers  in  the  towns  found  that  the  price 
of  grain  and  other  necessities  increased 
faster  than  did  their  wages,  thus  lowering 
their  standard  of  living. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  class  improved 
gradually.  Wars  and  religious  persecution  in 
Europe  brought  skilled  artisans  as  refugees 
from  the  Netherlands  and  France  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  growth  of  new  manufactur- 
ing industries,  such  as  weaving  and  lace- 
making, provided  employment  and  improved 
the  living-standards  of  the  workers.  But  the 
enclosure  of  the  common  land  of  England 
and  the  wealth  secured  from  the  sale  of  wool 
created  a powerful  group  of  upper-middle- 


class  landowners  whose  influence  greatly 
affected  the  political  and  social  development 
of  England  for  more  than  two  centuries. 


MERCHANT  CLASS  AND  OF 
JOINT-STOCK  TRADING 
COMPANIES 

In  1350  a royal  inquiry  had  listed  169 
merchants  operating  in  England.  By  1600 
the  number  of  merchants  trading  with  Hol- 
land alone  had  increased  to  well  over  3,000. 
There  was  a similar  growth  of  the  merchant 
class  in  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  The 
result  was  that  each  of  these  countries  be- 
came remarkably  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  colonies  overseas. 

Mediaeval  Trade  and  Commerce.  The 

growth  of  a new  and  powerful  upper 
middle_c!a&s_pf  merchants  was  not  the  only 
startling  development  of  the  16th  century. 
During  the  feudal  period  most  localities  had 
been  self-sufficient,  so  that  there  was  little 
trade  with  other  communities  or  countries. 
However,  one  result  of  the  Crusades  was  a 
considerable  revival  of  trade,  in  which  the 
merchants  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  Han- 
seatic League  were  particularly  active.  In  the 
later  Middle  Ages  the  Rialto,  the  main 
bridge  over  the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice,  be- 
came the  hub  of  the  commercial  world. 
Venetian  galleys  carried  the  precious  goods 
across  the  Mediterranean  and  up  the  Adria- 
tic to  unload  the  treasures  from  Asia  and 
Africa — silks,  satins,  furs,  spice,  sandalwood 
— in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Caravans 
transported  these  luxuries  through  the  moun- 
tain passes  to  northern  Europe,  and  the  pay- 
ment in  the  form  of  amber  and  gold  flowed 
back  to  Venice.  Some  traffic  did  go  by  ship 
through  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic 
ports,  but  the  galleys,  rowed  by  slaves,  were 
so  slow  that  a complete  trip  took  eight 
months.  Moreover,  pirates  frequently  attack- 
ed these  slow-moving  vessels,  so  that  the 
cautious  merchant  moved  his  goods  overland. 

Trade  in  northern  Europe  was  greatly 
hampered  by  the  many  feudal  restrictions 
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imposed  upon  it,  to  avoid  which  several 
German  cities,  such  as  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Stettin,  Danzig,  Cologne,  and  Leipzig,  joined 
together  in  a league  or  association.  This 
Hanseatic  League  also  aimed  at  suppressing 
the  pirates  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas,  at 
defying  the  King  of  Denmark  (who  curtailed 
the  movement  of  their  ships),  and  at  estab- 
lishing a virtual  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
the  north. 

During  the  later  Middle  Ages  also,  enter- 
prising merchants  exploited  many  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  wealthy  and  of  exercis- 
ing their  influence.  They  lent  large  sums  of 
money  to  rulers  and  churches,  thus  exerting 
tremendous  influence  both  politically  and 
religiously.  Italian  merchant  bankers,  such 
as  the  Medici,  Visconti,  and  Sforza  families, 
became  the  real  rulers  of  Europe.  They 
financed  the  Crusades  and  lent  money  to 
kings  and  nobles  to  fight  the  Hundred  Years’ 
War  between  England  and  France.  Almost 
every  court  in  Europe  was  in  their  debt, 


and  the  sign  of  the  Medici  (three  red  balls 
on  a field  of  gold),  slightly  altered,  has  be- 
come the  symbol  of  the  pawnbroker  through- 
out the  world.  Florentine  money  became  so 
common  in  England  that  the  English  “florin” 
or  two-shilling-piece  still  circulates  in  that 
country.  Twenty-five  per  cent  interest  on 
loans  was  a mere  nothing  to  them  and  one 
hundred  per  cent  little  more  than  interesting! 

%/ 

New  Centres  of  Commerce.  But  this  picture 
changed  radically  in  the  16th  century.  By 
1504  pepper  was  no  longer  being  carried  to 
Mediterranean  ports.  The  discovery  of  the 
sea  route  to  the  East  Indies  brought  an  end 
to  the  use  of  the  traditional  trade  route,  and 
the  centre  of  commerce  shifted  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  ports.  In  the 
north,  Dutch,  French,  and  English  traders 
successfully  challenged  the  merchants  of  the 
Hanseatic  League.  Antwerp,  where  there 
were  no  restrictions  on  traders,  rapidly  be- 
came the  world’s  great  commercial  centre. 
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The  Antwerp  Exchange  built  in 
1872  is  a reconstruction  of  the 
original  built  in  1532.  (Courtesy  of 
the  City  Tourist  Office,  Antwerp) 


New  Methods  in  Finance.  The  commission 
agent  now  began  to  appear,  with  the  result 
that  any  merchant  in  Europe  could  stay  at 
home  and  trust  the  sale  of  his  goods  to  a 
reliable  agent.  Cargoes  could  be  insured; 
banking  facilities  were  extended;  confidence 
was  developed  to  the  point  where  most  buy- 
ing could  be  done  on  credit;  and  the  use  of 
the  bank  draft  became  common  in  Europe. 
The  forerunner  of  the  modern  stock  ex- 
change originated  in  Antwerp,  where  specu- 
lators studied  news  of  the  world,  of  peace 
and  war,  of  trading  routes  and  cargoes,  of 
profits  and  losses,  in  order  to  place  their 
investments  wisely.  In  1532  a building  was 
erected  for  the  exchange  of  information  and 
the  promotion  of  trade.  Above  its  entrance 
appeared  the  words,  “For  the  use  of  mer- 
chants of  all  nations  and  tongues”. 

Joint-Stock  Companies.  By  1600  ventures 
to  far-away  countries  were  no  longer  carried 
out  by  single  ships  at  small  expense.  Great 
fleets  of  vessels  sailed  abroad  carrying  val- 
uable cargoes.  Trading-posts  had  to  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  in  foreign  ports,  and 
extensive  selling  arrangements  made  at  home 
— all  involving  considerable  expense.  While 
the  reward  was  great,  the  risk  of  failure  and 
loss  was  too  much  to  be  borne  by  any  indi- 
vidual investor.  Consequently,  many  mer- 
chants banded  together  to  form  joint-stock 


trading  companies.  The  capital  to  finance 
these  ventures  was  contributed  by  many 
investors  whose  liability,  if  an  enterprise 
failed,  was  limited  to  the  amount  that  they 
had  already  paid.  At  first  a company  was 
formed  for  each  venture  and  disbanded  upon 
the  completion  of  the  project,  as  in  the  case 
of  Drake’s  voyage  around  the  world.  But 
others  such  as  the  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  East  India  Companies  and  the  Mus- 
covy Company  were  continuing  ventures 
and  enjoyed  a virtual  monoply  for  many 
years.  In  1670  the  “Company  of  Adven- 
turers of  England  Trading  into  Hudson’s 
Bay”  received  a charter  from  Charles  II  of 
England.  For  200  years  this  joint-stock 
company  governed  and  claimed  a monopoly 
of  trade  in  all  Rupert’s  Land  in  Canada. 
Of  all  the  great  17th-century  commercial 
companies  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  still 
in  operation,  though,  of  course,  it  has  lost 
its  monopoly  of  trade  and  its  role  as  a 
governing  agent.  It  was  around  these  im- 
portant trading  companies  that  the  great 
colonial  empires  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies were  built. 


OF  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 

Before  the  invention  of  the  camera  and 
movie-projector,  artists  painted  pictures  of 
the  new  lands  to  arouse  the  interest  of  stay- 
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at-homes.  In  Frankfurt,  Theodore  de  Bry 
and  his  sons  produced  no  fewer  than  fifty- 
seven  volumes  entitled  The  Amazing  but 
True  Explanations  of  the  Life  and  Manners 
of  the  Wilds  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
De  Bry’s  illustrations  were  not  always  ac- 
curate, but  they  conveyed  the  fascination  of 
far-away  places  and  probably  influenced 
many  Europeans  to  migrate  in  order  to  see 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  He  showed  pictures 
of  lovely  Javanese  dancers  and  illustrated 
a penguin  slaughter  off  the  coast  of  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  where,  he  claimed,  enough 
penguins  were  killed  to  fill  twenty-eight 
ships.  Europeans  marvelled  at  the  strange 
scenes  and  at  pictures  of  the  crocodile,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  tortoise,  and  the  armadillo. 
(One  of  de  Bry’s  engravings  is  reproduced 
on  page  90.) 

Many  were  attracted  to  the  New  World 
by  the  possibility  of  finding  an  Eldorado — 
an  ideal  land  or  earthly  paradise.  The  In- 
dians of  South  America  told  the  story  of 
a fabulously  wealthy  tribe  living  in  the  in- 
terior whose  King  was  covered  with  gold 
dust  every  year  and  taken  to  the  centre  of 
a lake.  When  he  plunged  into  the  lake,  his 
people  brought  golden  images,  plates,  and 
jewels,  and  cast  these  into  the  lake  in  honour 
of  El  Dorado,  “the  Gilded  One”.  No  one 
knew  the  exact  location  of  this  mythical 
kingdom  or  its  lake,  but  the  legend  was  like 
a fever  in  the  minds  of  many  adventurers 
and  stirred  them  to  seek  the  New  World. 

In  1516  the  English  scholar,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  distressed  by  the  miseries  of  the  Eng- 
lish peasant,  published  his  Utopia.  He  pic- 
tured an  ideal  state  where  people  had 
freedom  of  speech,  elected  their  own  govern- 
ment, shared  in  the  rewards  of  their  work, 
and  lived  in  happiness.  This  was  the  first 
modern  attempt  to  picture  an  ideal  state, 
and  many  Europeans  thought  that  coloniza- 
tion in  the  New  World  might  convert  this 
ideal  into  a reality. 

Spanish  Colonization.  European  monarchs, 
anxious  to  support  their  claims  to  new 
territories,  sent  settlers  to  the  new  lands. 


During  the  16th  century  Spain  established 
settlements  in  Mexico  City,  Santiago,  Lima, 
Buenos  Aires,  Florida,  and  on  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Before  France  or 
England  had  founded  a single  colony  in  the 
New  World,  Spain  could  boast  of  half  a 
million  colonists  in  Central  and  South 
America.  Trade  with  these  colonies  devel- 
oped rapidly,  churches  were  built,  and 
schools  opened.  By  the  year  1531  there  was 
even  a university  in  Mexico  City  and  another 
in  Lima.  Portugal  founded  a permanent 
settlement  in  Brazil  as  early  as  1530.  Her 
colonists  introduced  the  sugar-cane  from  the 
Madeira  islands,  and  for  many  years  there- 
after Brazil  supplied  most  of  the  world’s 
sugar. 

Other  European  Colonies.  By  the  end  of  the 

16th  century  Spain  had  lost  her  sea  power 
and  could  no  longer  close  the  western  hemis- 
phere to  such  enterprising  nations  as  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Holland.  After  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  colonize  Sable  Island  in 
1598,  the  French  succeeded  in  founding 
Port  Royal  in  1605,  and  in  1608  Champlain 
established  a permanent  settlement  at  Que- 
bec. Dutch  settlers  came  to  the  Hudson 
River  following  its  discovery  by  Henry  Hud- 
son. In  1626  they  purchased  Manhattan 
Island  from  the  Indians  for  twenty-four 
dollars  in  trading  goods  and  established  the 
settlement  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  Swedes 
and  Finns  settled  near  the  Delaware  River 
in  1638,  and  in  1606  three  ships  left  Eng- 
land to  found  a colony  on  the  James  River — 
Virginia,  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, “the  virgin  queen”. 

Religious  Motives  of  Colonization  and  Con- 
quest. In  1517  Martin  Luther  began  his 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  This 
was  followed  by  a century  of  religious  wars 
and  persecution.  The  freedom  of  worship 
which  we  take  for  granted  today  was  denied 
to  many  groups,  some  of  whom,  like  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  sought  a new  land  where 
they  might  worship  as  they  chose.  A small 
number  of  these  Puritans  left  Plymouth, 
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England,  aboard  the  Mayflower  and  in  1620 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  at  a place 
now  known  as  Plymouth  Rock.  There  they 
established  a Puritan  settlement.  Other  Puri- 
tan settlements  were  founded  in  what  is  now 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Roman 
Catholics  came  to  Maryland  in  the  hope 
that  here  they  would  have  freedom  to  wor- 
ship according  to  their  beliefs.  Finally,  in 
p 1681  William  Penn  obtained  from  the  King 
7 a grant  of  land  (Pennsylvania)  which  be- 
came the  home  of  still  another  religious 
sect — the  Quakers,  or  “Friends”. 

Native  populations  in  newly  discovered 
lands  provided  many  opportunities  for  mis- 
sionary work.  European  monarchs  like  Isa- 
bella of  Spain  honestly  believed  that  the  con- 
quest of  these  new  lands  was  one  way  to 
extend  the  glory  of  God.  In  1508  the  Pope 
issued  a bull  ordering  that  a place  of  worship 
be  established  in  each  new  colony  and  that 
priests  accompany  each  ship  that  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  Unfortunately,  most  Europeans 
were  much  more  interested  in  gold  than  they 
were  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  Conse- 
quently, their  first  care  was  to  enslave  the 
natives  for  the  production  of  wealth.  Barto- 
lome  de  Las  Casas,  who  has  been  called 
“The  Apostle  of  the  Indians”,  was  one  of 
the  few  priests  who  objected  to  this  enslav- 
ing of  the  natives.  He  crossed  the  ocean 
twelve  times  to  plead  their  cause  with  Popes 
and  rulers.  Probably  as  a result  of  his  efforts, 
another  papal  bull  was  issued  in  1537  de- 
claring that  Indians  were  human  beings  with 
souls  and  that  they  should  therefore  be  con- 
verted and  educated. 


TO  IMPROVE 

The  tremendous  development  of  overseas 
trade  caused  the  shipyards  of  Europe  to 
attempt  to  outdo  each  other  by  producing 
larger  and  more  complex  cargo  ships  than 
those  of  the  16th  century.  The  economic 
rivalry  of  trading  nations  led  to  the  building 
of  sailing  vessels  large  enough  to  include 
platforms  for  many  guns.  The  Dutch  built  a 


two-decked  ship  mounting  thirty  guns,  where- 
upon the  English,  Spanish,  and  French  de- 
signed ships  to  accommodate  many  more 
and  altered  the  stern  and  bow  to  make  it 
possible  to  move  the  cannon  more  easily. 
Decks  now  ran  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel,  making  the  new  ships  both  stronger 
and  straighter.  Too  many  guns  aboard  the 
ships  made  them  somewhat  top-heavy.  The 
increased  ballast  to  preserve  a ship’s  sta- 
bility reduced  her  speed  and  left  her  at  the 
mercy  of  lighter  and  speedier  craft.  Ship- 
builders solved  this  problem  by  adding  more 
sails  and  increasing  the  height  of  the  masts. 
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The  American  clipper  "Empress  of 
the  Sea",  built  in  1853  (the  Mari- 
ners Museum,  Newport  News,  Va.) 


As  sailors  and  captains  became  more  skilled, 
sail  was  added  at  every  conceivable  angle, 
and  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  sails, 
masts,  ropes,  and  spars  were  introduced. 

The  Clippers.  Late  in  the  18th  century  the 
famous  “clipper”  ship  made  her  appearance. 
The  bow  was  curved  inward  and  shaped  like 
a knife  so  as  to  clip  through  the  waves 


— hence  the  vessel’s  name.  This  ship  wasted 
no  speed  in  an  up-and-down  motion,  but 
ploughed  straight  ahead.  One  of  these  fam- 
ous ships  sailed  from  Australia  to  England  in 
sixty-four  days.  By  contrasting  this  with  the 
time  spent  by  Magellan  and  his  crew  in 
circumnavigating  the  world,  we  can  see  what 
a tremendous  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
building  of  ships. 


7 

CHANGES  IN  WORLD  POPULATION 
BETWEEN  1500  AND  THE  PRESENT 


THE  GROWTH 
POPULATION 


OF  WORLD 
1 5 0 0 - 1 9 5 0 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  ac- 
curacy the  numbers  and  distribution  of 
population  throughout  the  world  in  1500 
A.D.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  the 


difficulty.  First,  there  is  the  fact  that  Euro- 
peans knew  little  of  the  world  outside  their 
own  continent;  and  second,  no  country,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  China,  took  a 
complete  or  regular  count  (census)  of  the 
people.  In  the  absence  of  this  accurate  sta- 
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tistical  information  on  population  during  the 
Age  of  Discovery,  many  of  the  figures  quo- 
ted by  historians  are  little  more  than  shrewd 
guesses. 

The  Known  World  in  1490.  Before  Colum- 
bus discovered  America  and  the  Portuguese 
journeyed  around  Africa,  the  known  world 
consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  and  southern 
and  eastern  Asia,  namely,  the  near  East, 
India,  China  (Cathay),  and  Japan  (Cipan- 
go).  Nothing  whatever  was  known  of  North 
or  South  America,  of  Australia,  or  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  (except,  indirectly,  the 
so-called  Spice  Islands).  Africa  south  of  the 
coastal  strip  occupied  by  the  Arabs  was  an 
unknown  continent,  while  Asia  north  of  the 
Himalayas  and  China,  and  east  of  the  Urals, 
might  never  have  existed  for  all  that  was 
known  of  it. 

For  many  years  after  the  discovery  of 
these  new  lands,  Europeans  were  largely 
concerned  with  their  material  resources  and 
made  little  effort  either  to  count  or  to  pro- 
tect the  native  population.  Figures  for  these 
native  populations  continued  to  be  vague 
and  for  some  regions  are  still  little  more 
than  rough  estimates. 

Census-taking.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
some  countries  had  made  partial  counts  of 
their  people,  usually  for  taxation  purposes. 
In  1086  William  the  Conqueror  instituted 
the  Domesday  Book — a count  of  each 
manor  in  England,  its  extent,  resources,  and 
inhabitants.  This  has  furnished  historians 
with  the  basis  for  a rough  estimate  of  the 
population  of  that  country  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  11th  century.  Similar  calculations 
have  been  made  for  other  countries,  based 
on  taxes  such  as  the  hearth  tax.  But  the 
evidence  in  Ireland,  where  the  hearth  tax 
was  instituted  in  1662,  indicates  that  such 
statistics  are  far  from  reliable.  One  Irish 
official  estimated  that  in  1788  at  least  200,- 
000  hearths  had  been  omitted  from  the 
count,  making  havoc  of  both  the  tax  and 
the  population  figures  at  that  time. 


In  1666  Jean  Talon,  the  Great  Intendant, 
conducted  a survey  of  all  Europeans  living 
in  New  France.  This  first  complete  census  of 
modern  times  gave  the  colony  a population 
of  some  3,000  Frenchmen.  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  Law  and  some  important  householders 
made  a complete  enumeration  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  in  1801.  By  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  most  European  countries, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada  were  conducting  adequate 
counts  periodically.  But  the  figures  for  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  are  still  far  from 
reliable,  there  being  large  areas  which  are 
entirely  occupied  by  natives.  In  some  Afri- 
can countries,  where  the  headmen  of  the 
village  make  the  tally,  the  results  are  ap- 
proximations, because  the  native  officials  do 
not  understand  what  is  required,  and  fre- 
quently religious  taboos  or  superstitions  com- 
plicate the  process.  The  problem  of  counting 
the  vast  population  of  the  subcontinent  of 
India  is  complicated  by  the  country’s  thou- 
sands of  villages  and  its  numerous  dialects. 

In  1939  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  of  the  United  States  of  America 
gathered  together  a great  mass  of  informa- 
tion on  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  the 
world’s  population.  In  spite  of  many  cases 
where  enumeration  is  only  partial  or  is  lack- 
ing entirely,  this  body  has  attempted  to  draw 
up  a picture  of  international  growth  and 
migration  for  the  period  from  1850  to  1950. 
The  growth  and  movements  of  people  dur- 
ing the  three  centuries  between  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  Industrial  Revolution 
were,  of  course,  on  a much  smaller  scale 
than  those  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  this 
earlier  movement  which  we  must  now 
examine. 

World  Population  in  1650.  Working  with 
partial  tax  counts  and  other  related  informa- 
tion, most  authorities  place  the  population  of 
the  world  in  1650  at  some  545  million 
people.  They  estimate  that  some  100  million 
people  lived  in  Europe,  and  about  23  mil- 
lion in  Japan,  100  million  in  India,  150 
million  in  China,  and  57  million  in  other 
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parts  of  Asia  such  as  Malaya,  Tibet,  and 
Mongolia — making  in  all  330  million  for 
Asia,  or  60.6  per  cent  of  the  total  world 
population.  The  estimate  of  the  African 
population  in  1650  at  100  million  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  conditions  and 
population  then  would  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  19th  century  when  the  Europeans 
opened  up  the  continent  to  white  settlement. 

Though  there  are  reasonably  accurate  re- 
cords of  white  population  in  the  early  17th 
century  in  North  America,  the  estimate  of 
the  native  population  varies  considerably. 
Lately  the  figure  for  1650  of  1,000,000 
natives  for  Canada  and  the  United  States 
combined  has  been  generally  accepted  as 
being  fairly  close.  Observations  of  native 
life  in  Central  and  South  America  before  an 
appreciable  number  of  Europeans  had  set- 
tled in  those  areas  led  to  a guess  that  the 
native  population  amounted  to  some  12 
million  in  1650,  while  similar  estimates 
place  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Oceania 
(including  Australia  and  New  Zealand)  at 
about  2 million. 

The  population  of  all  these  areas  would 


The  distribution  of  world  population  in  1650 


be  only  slightly  lower  than  these  figures  in 
1500,  since  world  population  increased  at  a 
very  slow  pace  prior  to  1650.  But  after  that 
date  the  growth  was  astonishing  as  the 
table  opposite  shows. 

Population  Changes,  1650-1953.  From  this 
table  several  significant  facts  about  world 
population  become  apparent.  First,  at  the 
average  rate  of  increase  of  5,000  per  year, 
it  had  taken  thousands  of  years  for  the 
population  of  the  earth  to  reach  a total  of 
545  million  in  1650.  Yet  it  required  only 
the  200  years  from  1650  to  1850  to  more 
than  double  the  1650  figure,  and  in  only  a 
little  over  the  next  hundred  years  the  1850 
figure  had  again  more  than  doubled.  This 
astonishing  increase  in  population  may  be 
attributed  to  the  decline  in  the  death-rate 
and  the  lengthening  of  the  life-span  result- 
ing from  a much  wider  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, nutrition,  and  sanitation  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  has 
raised  problems  of  food  supplies,  living 
room,  immigration  policies,  and  population 
control,  about  which  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  in  Part  VI  of  this  text. 

The  second  significant  fact  about  world 
population  that  becomes  apparent  is  that, 
while  the  population  of  Asia  has  increased 
fourfold  during  the  last  three  centuries,  that 
of  Europe  has  increased  five  and  three- 
quarters  times.  If  we  add  people  of  European 
stock  now  living  in  North,  Central,  and 
South  America  and  Oceania,  we  find  that 
the  number  of  Europeans  is  now  seven  times 
that  of  the  1650  estimate.  Thus  Asiatics  still 
outnumber  all  other  peoples  combined,  being 
53.8  per  cent  of  the  world’s  2,492  million, 
but  Europeans  living  in  Europe  account  for 
23.1  per  cent  as  opposed  to  the  18.3  per 
cent  of  1650.  Another  14.6  per  cent  could 
be  added  for  people  of  European  descent 
living  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Third,  three-quarters  of  the  present  world 
population,  or  76.9  per  cent,  is  still  concen- 
trated in  Europe  and  Asia,  while  in  1650  the 
percentage  of  people  living  in  Eurasia  was 
estimated  at  78.9.  This  heavy  concentration 
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ESTIMATED  WORLD  POPULATION  (IN  MILLIONS) 

Continent 

1650 

1750 

1800 

1850 

1900 

1935 

1953 

Europe 

100(18.3%) 

140 

187 

266 

401 

519 

577(23.1%) 

North  America 

1(0.2%) 

1.3 

5.7 

26 

81 

137 

174(7.0%) 

Central  & South  America 

12(2.2%) 

11.1 

18.9 

33 

63 

125 

174(7.0%) 

Oceania  & Australasia 

2(0.4%) 

2 

2 

2 

6 

10 

14(0.6%) 

Africa 

100(18.3%) 

95 

90 

95 

120 

145 

212(8.5%) 

Asia 

330(60.6%) 

479 

602 

749 

937 

1,121 

1,341(53.8%) 

TOTAL 

545 

728 

906 

1,171 

1,608 

2,057 

2,492 

of  people  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  has 
given  rise  to  many  of  our  present  problems 
of  overpopulated  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

A fourth  fact  which  becomes  apparent 
from  the  world  population  table  is  the 
steady  advance  in  the  proportion  of  people 
living  in  the  western  hemisphere  from  2.4 
per  cent  in  1650  to  14.0  per  cent  in  1953. 
It  is  significant,  too,  that  with  the  exception 
of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  natives, 
Negroes,  and  Asiatics,  most  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Americas  is  of  European  descent. 

Finally,  though  the  population  of  Africa 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  300  years 
since  1650,  there  was  a considerable  decline 
until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Only 
after  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  did  the 
African  population  begin  to  increase  once 
more.  As  a result  of  the  earlier  decline,  the 
proportion  of  the  world’s  population  living 
in  Africa  has  diminished  from  an  estimated 
18.3  per  cent  in  1650  to  8.5  per  cent  in 
1953. 


WORLD  POPULATION 

As  we  have  just  noted,  there  has  been  a 
great  change  in  the  distribution  of  world 
population  as  well  as  a vast  increase  in  its 
size.  The  Europeans  and  Africans  are  no 


longer  confined  largely  to  their  own  respec- 
tive continents.  Europeans  or  their  descen- 
dants are  to  be  found  in  every  continent.  In 
North,  Central,  and  South  America,  and  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  they  form  the 
most  numerous  as  well  as  the  dominant  race. 
In  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceania  they 
have,  until  very  recently,  dominated  the 
more  numerous  native  peoples.  What  caused 
this  great  shift  in  population,  especially  the 
exodus  from  Europe  between  1500  and 
1950?  And  what  factors  determined  the 
areas  in  which  these  emigrants  settled? 

The  Geographic  Factors  Influencing  the 
Distribution  and  Settlement  of  Peoples.  If 

the  estimated  1953  world  population  of 
2,492  million  were  spread  evenly  over  the 
whole  land  surface  of  the  earth,  there  would 
be  about  eighteen  people  to  the  square  mile. 
Actually,  in  some  areas  one  may  travel  100 
miles  without  seeing  a single  human  being, 
while  elsewhere  one  encounters  several  thou- 
sands living  in  one  square  mile  of  a popu- 
lous city. 

There  are  five  geographic  types  of  sparsely 
populated  areas  in  the  world  today^  First, 
there  are  the  desert  lands  such  as  the  Sahara 
and  the  Antarctic  where  the  climate  is  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  and  the  rainfall  too  scanty, 
to  support  vegetation  and  human  life. 
Second,  there  are  the  high  mountain  ranges 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION 

OF 

WORLD  POPULATION 

I | Unsettled  areas 
L;:^l  Settled  areas 

H Areas  of  densest  population 
(over  250  per  sq.  mile) 


and  plateaus  which,  with  their  rugged  relief 
and  general  inaccessibility,  do  little  to  en- 
courage concentration  of  settlement.(5'Third, 
the  coniferous  forests  of  the  north,  which 
are  also  generally  difficult  to  reach,  suffer 
from  harsh  climate  and  poor  soil.  The  fourth 
type  of  region,  the  impenetrable  tropical 
rainforests,  are  unfavourable  to  settlement 
because  of  their  hot,  humid  climate^  Finally, 
the  grasslands  of  the  temperate  zone,  though 
enjoying  a fairly  moderate  climate  and  good 
soil,  often  have  a number  of  disadvantages — 
remoteness  from  markets,  poor  communica- 
tions, general  inaccessibility,  and  a rather 
sparse  rainfall. 

The  Crowded  Lands.  As  a result  of  such 
unfavourable  geographic  and  economic  con- 
ditions, most  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  quite 
thinly  populated,  and  more  than  one -half 
of  the  world’s  population  is  crowded  into 
one-thirtieth  of  the  world’s  land  area.  The 
concentration  is  particularly  dense  in  three 
areas:  western  Europe,  the  eastern  United 


States,  and  the  Asiatic  countries  of  India 
and  China. 

In  western  Europe  and  the  eastern  United 
States,  the  temperate  climate  and  varied 
soils  make  possible  the  raising  of  a wide  range 
of  crops  and  herds  for  food.  Both  areas  have 
adequate  mineral  and  power  resources  to 
support  a high  degree  of  industry,  while 
transportation  by  river,  canal,  road,  and  rail, 
is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  natural  that  the 
peoples  of  western  Europe  should  have  ex- 
panded into  these  areas  in  America  so 
similar  in  climate  and  resources  to  their 
homelands.  Consequently,  by  1953  some  570 
million  people  lived  in  western  and  central 
Europe  and  100  million  of  European  descent 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North 
America. 

The  astonishingly  fertile  soil  of  the  great 
river  basins  of  Asia  supports  430  million 
people  in  India  and  530  million  in  China.  In 
parts  of  the  Ganges  valley  the  density  of  the 
rural  population  exceeds  1,000  per  square 
mile.  South-east  Asia — the  Malay  peninsula 
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and  archipelago — has  a hot,  wet  climate 
moderated  by  the  highlands  and  the  sur- 
rounding sea.  Consequently,  the  population 
density  may  run  as  high  as  700  per  square 
mile,  as  in  the  island  of  Java. 

Some  Mediterranean  lands,  like  Egypt  and 
the  Po  valley  in  northern  Italy,  though 
lacking  the  coal  and  iron  upon  which  modern 
industry  is  so  dependent,  support  a dense 
population  by  means  of  a rich  agricultural 
economy. 

Overpopulation.  Overpopulation  occurs 
when  an  area  can  no  longer  support  its 
population  at  a reasonable  standard  of  living. 
With  suitable  climate  and  resources,  any 
given  area  can  support  ten  times  as  many 
herdsmen  as  hunters;  many  more  farmers 
than  herders;  and  still  more  industrial 
workers  than  farmers.  Therefore,  when  any 
area  becomes  overpopulated,  three  reme- 
dies have  been  suggested.  First,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  changing  from  a pastoral  to  an 
agricultural  economy,  or  from  an  agricul- 
tural economy  to  a commercial  or  industrial 
one,  whenever  conditions  are  favourable  to 
the  change.  A second  possible  remedy  is 
emigration,  especially  where  geographic  con- 
ditions do  not  favour  conversion  to  a dif- 
ferent type  of  economy.  A third  means  of 
meeting  the  problem  of  overpopulation— f 
one  that  has  recently  begun  to  receive  con- 
siderable attention — is  a reduction  in  the 
birth-rate.  This  usually  occurs  naturally 
when  the  standard  of  living  rises,  but  it  may 
also  be  a policy  deliberately  pursued  by 
governments  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  overpopulation.  The  great  change  in 
western  Europe’s  type  of  economy  occurred 
in  the  late  18th  and  19th  centuries  with  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  In  examining  the  ex- 
pansion of  Europe  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  migration. 


PEOPLES 

Early  Migrations.  Driven  by  hunger,  thirst, 
and  the  need  for  shelter,  mankind  has 


wandered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  Thus  the  nomadic  herds- 
men of  the  Arabian  steppes1  drifted  into  the 
“Promised  Land”,  while  the  pressure  of 
population  on  small,  infertile  countries  like 
Phoenicia  and  Greece  caused  the  inhabitants 
to  turn  to  commerce  for  a living.  Their  trad- 
ing-posts around  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  soon  became  colonies  drawing 
settlers  from  the  home  country.  Military 
conquests,  such  as  those  of  Alexander  of 
Macedon  and  the  Roman  generals,  carried 
the  ideals  of  their  civilizations  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  home  countries. 

From  the  4th  to  the  7th  centuries  A.D.,  a 
succession  of  Huns,  Goths,  Vandals,  Mag- 
yars, and  Tartars  left  their  marginal  grass- 
lands in  central  Asia  to  settle  in  the  more 
attractive  plains  and  valleys  of  Europe.  In 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries  there  occurred 
the  remarkable  sea  migrations  of  the  Vikings,  «Aji/ 
which  peopled  Iceland  and  Greenland  and  pc 
affectedjhe  development  of  Britain,  France,  'Un 
RussiaTand  even iome'of  the  Mediterranean  \^C( 
lands.  Finally  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  ^ 
the  Seljuk  Turks  and  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  the  Ottoman  Turks,  bearing  the 
Crescent  and  brandishing  the  sword  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammed,  pushed  farther  and 
farther  into  Europe  from  Asia  Minor. 

As  these  successive  waves  of  migration 
pushed  farther  westward,  the  former  in- 
habitants of  the  territory  were  killed  or 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  less  desirable 
areas  such  as  the  mountains  or  forests.  How- 
ever, if  they  were  much  more  numerous 
than  their  conquerors,  they  usually  succeed- 
ed in  absorbing  the  intruders.  Thus  the  Celts 
survived  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasions  by  flee- 
ing to  the  hills  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  while  the  Norman  conquerors 
were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  basic 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  giving  rise  to  the  hybrid 
English. 

Westward  Migration  Halted.  By  the  early 
14th  century  the  tide  of  westward  expan- 
sion had  reached  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  where  it  was  halted  for  200 
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years,  since  further  retreat  before  the  in- 
truders from  the  east  was  no  longer  possible. 
Caught  between  the  advancing  hordes  of  the 
Turks  and  the  stormy  expanse  of  the  “Sea 
of  Darkness”,  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
were  compelled  to  offer  desperate  resistance 
to  the  invaders  in  the  east. 

Westward  Migration  Resumed.  It  was  soon 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  that 
Columbus  opened  for  the  Europeans  a fresh 
route  of  escape  from  this  dilemma.  The  geo- 
graphical discoveries  of  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  centuries  provided  a channel  for 
another  stream  of  westward  migration  and 
intercontinental  expansion.  During  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  a mixture  of  motives — 
greed  for  gold,  lust  for  power,  desire  for 
trade,  genuine  missionary  zeal,  a spirit  of 
adventure,  and  the  hope  of  a fresh  start  in 
life — reinforced  in  some  cases  by  religious 
and  political  persecution,  drove  numbers  of 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  and 
French  people  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
New  World. 

However,  the  dangers  of  travel  and  the 
hardships  of  the  pioneers  created  formidable 
barriers  to  migration,  especially  for  women 
and  children.  Only  the  extremely  hardy,  the 
adventurous,  the  conscripted  (slaves  and 
convicts),  the  persecuted,  and  the  oppressed 
availed  themselves  of  this  new  avenue  of 
escape.  The  movement  of  peoples  from 
Europe  continued  to  be  on  a comparatively 
small  scale  until  well  into  the  19th  century. 

The  Spanish  Emigration.  The  Iberian  penin- 
sula, consisting  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  a 
mountainous  country  much  of  which  is  bar- 
ren because  of  the  general  shortage  of  water. 
The  main  rivers  are  turbulent  and  full  of 
whirlpools  and,  except  for  the  Guadalquivir, 
are  useless  for  either  navigation  or  irrigation. 
The  high  central  plateau  or  Meseta  suffers 
from  blazing  hot  summers,  bitterly  cold  win- 
ters, and  an  extremely  scanty  rainfall.  It 
offers  little  enough  sustenance  for  the  herds 
of  goats  and  merino  sheep  which  often 
travel  200  miles  in  search  of  pasture.  The 


north  and  north-west  coastal  regions  are 
much  richer,  having  an  abundant  rainfall 
and  more  moderate  temperatures.  Here 
forestry,  wheat-,  dairy-,  sheep-,  and  fruit- 
farming are  widely  practised  industries.  In 
the  hot  climate  of  southern  and  Mediter- 
ranean Spain,  oranges,  vines,  almonds,  cot- 
ton, and  sugar  flourish  only  when  aided  by 
irrigation. 

Such  a land  cannot  support  a dense 
population.  At  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  it  is  thought  that  some  9 million 
people  inhabited  Spain.  This  population  was 
made  up  of  Iberians,  Moors,  and  Jews.  But 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  1492,  and  of 
the  Moors  in  1609-14  and  the  steady 
drain  of  the  wars  in  America,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  on  the  high  seas,  greatly  reduced 
this  number.  For  those  who  remained  the 
future  seemed  to  hold  little  hope  of  any- 
thing but  hard  work  and  poor  living,  until 
the  exploitation  of  Columbus’s  discoveries 
opened  up  new  prospects.  Historians  esti- 
mate that  some  30,000  Spanish  soldiers 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  carried  out  the  con- 
quest of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico  and  the  Incas 
in  Peru.  Many  of  these  soldiers  remained 
in  the  New  World  and  married  native 
women.  Following  in  their  wake,  a steady 
stream  of  emigrants  totalling  150,000  left 
Spain  for  the  Americas  in  the  period  from 
1509  to  1790.  The  Spanish  Council  for  the 
Indies  reckoned  that  as  early  as  1570  there 
were  some  32,000  Spanish  households  in 
the  New  World.  Emigration,  expulsions,  and 
military  losses  reduced  the  population’' of 
Spain  t(TaBdur6~7Tlillibn  "irri70(r 

The  results  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the 
highly  organized  societies  of  the  Aztecs, 
Mayas,  and  Incas  were  many  and  varied, 
/furst,  the  Spaniards  formed  the  ruling  class 
of  Latin  America  for  300  years.  Even  after 
the  Spanish  colonies  won  their  independence 
in  the  19th  century,  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Spanish  colonists  still  held  the  posi- 
tions of  power.  “Second,  Spanish  became  the 
official  language  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil 
and  the  Guianas.  Third,  Spanish  religion 
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and  culture  were  introduced  into  the  colon- 
ies, supplanting  the  former  Aztec,  Mayan, 
and  Incan  cultures  except  in  remote  country 
areas.  Fourth7  the  mixture  of  European  and 
native  American  races  produced  in  Mexico 
a population  the  greater  part  of  which  today 
is  of  mixed  blood,  only  one-third  being  pure 
Indian  and  an  even  smaller  proportion  pure 
white.  More  and  more,  however,  modern 
Mexicans  are  looking  to  the  Indian  traditions 
of  the  days  before  the  Spanish  conquests. 
Consequently,  monuments  to  the  Aztec 
rulers  can  be  found  in  Mexico,  but  no  statues 
of  Cortez.  Spanish  architecture  remains,  but 
the  supreme  Mexican  art  today  is  painting, 
in  which  the  names  of  Rivera  and  Orozco 
have  won  international  recognition.  The 
majority  of  the  pure-bred  Spaniards,  descen- 
dants of  the  old  colonists,  today  live  in  the 
coastal  strip  of  Peru  where  the  climate  is 
temperate  because  of  the  presence  of  a cold 
ocean  current.  In  the  Andean  highlands  live 
the  Indians,  descendants  of  the  Incas,  and 
the  Mestizos  ( those  of  mixed  Spanish  and 
Indian  parentage).  On  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes  are  wild  Indian  tribes  who  re- 
main largely  untouched  by  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  total  effect  of  Spanish  conquest  and 
colonization  was  the  almost  complete  obliter- 
ation of  the  native  culture  in  favour  of  that 
of  the  Europeans.  While  there  was  a mixing 
of  races,  there  was  very  little  mixing  of  cul- 
tures, though  the  Spanish  civilization  was 
modified'  .slightly  to  meet  conditions  in  the 
New  World. 

frhe  Portuguese  in  Brazil  and  the  Easfl 

Portugal,  sharing  the  Iberian  peninsula  with 
Spain,  has  a climate  and  resources  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  north  and  north-western  coast- 
al Spain.  The  small  population  was  fully  oc- 
cupied with  the  administration  of  Portuguese 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  conse- 
quently little  was  done  to  encourage  emi- 
gration to  Brazil.  However,  Portuguese 
nobles  did  run  great  estates  with  the  help 
of  slave  labour,  and  the  coastal  regions  of 
Brazil  were  sufficiently  settled  after  1640 


for  Portuguese  to  become  the  language  of 
the  area. 

In  Portugal’s  Asiatic  colonies  the  native 
peoples  were  so  numerous  and  possessed 
such  a high  culture  that  no  mass  migration 
of  Europeans  took  place.  A few  powerful 
Portuguese  seized  the  opportunity  of  super- 
vising the  native  rulers.  But  trade  rather 
than  settlement  was  the  main  interest  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  in  these  regions  trade 
was  relatively  simple,  for  the  East  had  abun- 
dant goods  and  a dense  population.  Thus 
Asia  afforded  the  Portuguese  an  excellent 
market  for  their  European  commodities  in 
exchange  for  the  spices  and  luxury  goods 
they  sought. 

Slow  Immigration  into  Africa.  For  many 
years  the  hot,  humid  climate,  the  jungles  of 
the  Congo,  and  the  lack  of  navigable  rivers 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  all  prevented  the 
migration  of  Europeans  to  that  continent. 
As  a result,  the  western  coast  is  still  largely 
occupied  by  native  Africans.  Even  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  which  is  ruled  by 
descendants  of  European  immigrants,  the 
Bantu  and  other  Negroes  outnumber  the 
whites  about  five  to  one.  The  very  large 
supply  of  cheap  native  labour,  combined 
with  the  strife  between  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, has  tended  to  discourage  the  large-scale 
immigration  of  Europeans. 

Immigration  into  North  America  from  1500 
to  1750.  The  shift  of  population  from 
Europe  to  what  is  now  Canada  and  the 
United  States  was  at  first  slow.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1763  no  more  than  65,000 
Frenchmen  had  settled  in  the  Americas,  and 
the  colonies  of  Holland  on  the  Hudson 
(1610-74)  and  of  Sweden  on  the  Delaware 
(1637-55)  attracted  few  settlers.  In  the  17th 
century  important  English  colonies  were 
established  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  on  the 
mainland,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Between 
1636  and  1705  over  100,000  indentured 
servants  (much  like  apprentices)  were  taken 
to  Virginia.  Most  of  these  were  recruited 
from  the  rural  population  that  had  been 
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displaced  by  enclosures.  After  working  to 
pay  their  masters  for  their  passage,  these 
colonists  usually  established  themselves  upon 
their  own  land.  Religious  persecution  drove 
some  20,000  Catholics  to  Maryland  by 
1671  and  some  50,000  to  Barbados  between 
1627  and  1647.  The  first  successful  New 
England  colony  was  also  the  result  of  relig- 
ious persecution,  which  caused  102  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  settle  at  Plymouth  in  1620. 
Many  more  English  Puritans  emigrated  to 
America  to  avoid  the  absolutism  of  Charles 
I and  Archbishop  Laud.  There  they  estab- 
lished new  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

In  spite  of  an  estimated  500,000  emi- 
grants from  the  British  Isles  during  the  17th 
century  and  another  1,500,000  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  the  colonies  grew  slowly.  The 
long  sea  voyage  on  poorly  provisioned  ships 
and  hardships  encountered  on  arrival  in  the 
new  land  took  the  lives  of  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  emigrants.  In  the  early  days,  since 
few  women  emigrated,  the  natural  increase 
in  population  was  small,  so  that  a constant 
supply  of  new  immigrants  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  colony.  Britain  followed  the 
policy,  common  at  the  time,  of  offering 
special  privileges  to  discharged  soldiers  if 
they  would  remain  in  the  colonies.  They 
were  given  land,  particularly  in  strategic 
areas  where  their  military  training  and  ex- 
perience would  prove  most  valuable  to  the 
infant  settlement.  Thus,  in  1749  most  of 
the  2,500  settlers  at  Halifax  were  retired 
soldiers.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763 
the  British  government  tried  to  direct  most 
of  its  emigrants  to  Canada.  The  American 
War  for  Independence  sent  40,000  Loyalists 
north  to  settle  in  British  North  America, 
where  they  formed  the  colonies  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Upper  Canada.  One  of  the 
greatest  migrations  of  the  1 8th  century  came 
to  America  from  Ireland,  which  experienced 
a severe  famine  in  1740.  During  the  fifty 
years  which  followed,  it  is  estimated  that 
half  a million  Irish  left  the  “Emerald  Isle” 
to  make  their  way  in  the  new  land  of  op- 


portunity. Most  of  them  went  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Many  Germans  emigrated  to  escape  from 
religious  persecution  and  political  oppres- 
sion. Some  of  these  men  took  service  with 
foreign  monarchs,  for  this  was  still  the  era 
of  mercenary  troops.  The  British  govern- 
ment offered  its  German  mercenaries  free 
transportation  if  they  would  settle  in  a 
British  colony.  Many  took  advantage  of  this 
offer  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  their 
descendants  still  form  a considerable  ele- 
ment of  the  population.  One  out  of  seven 
of  the  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1767  was 
of  German  stock,  many  of  them  having 
served  with  British  armies  during  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  and  the  Seven  Years’  War 
in  America.  It  has  been  calculated  that  by 
1800  some  200,000  Germans  had  left  Ger- 
many for  the  New  World. 

“Transportation”  sent  a number  of  con- 
scripted immigrants  to  America.  In  1717,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  some  American  colo- 
nists, the  British  government  passed  a law 
giving  the  courts  the  power  to  “transport” 
for  at  least  seven  years  offenders  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  for  such  crimes  as 
burglary,  robbery,  perjury,  and  forgery.  They 
were  handed  over  to  private  contractors,  who 
shipped  them  across  the  Atlantic  under  ap- 
palling conditions  and  sold  their  services  to 
an  employer.  In  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
century  something  like  1,000  convicts  were 
being  transported  each  year,  and  altogether 
about  50,000  convicts  were  sent  to  America 
before  the  American  Revolution  put  an  end 
to  the  practice  in  the  New  World.  From 
1788  onwards,  British  convicts  were  trans- 
ported to  Australia  until,  in  1867,  the  whole 
system  of  transportation  was  abolished.  In 
those  eighty  years  Britain  sent  about  160,- 
000  convicts  to  Australia,  78  per  cent  of 
whom  died  without  descendants.  — ^ 

The  compulsory  movement  of  Africans  to 
the  New  World  was  on  a much  larger  scale 
than  any  other  migration  until  the  mass 
European  emigration  of  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury. Negro  slaves  to  replace  the  inadequate 
supply  of  native  labour  formed  one  of  the 
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earliest  of  trading  commodities  in  the  Euro- 
pean expansion  into  the  New  World.  Al- 
though Spain  had  no  African  colonies,  she 
claimed  a monopoly  of  this  lucrative  trade 
with  the  Americas — a claim  which  she 
could  no  longer  enforce  after  the  reduction 
of  her  sea  power  in  1588.  By  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  England,  France,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Portugal  were  shipping  some 
100,000  slaves  annually  to  the  New  World. 
The  rate  of  mortality  was  high,  not  only 
during  the  voyage,  when  the  slaves  were 
herded  together  below  deck  and  chained, 
but  also  on  the  plantations  and  in  the  mines, 
where  they  were  brutally  treated  and  in- 
sufficiently fed.  It  is  probable  that  during  the 
period  of  the  slave-trade  20,000,000  Negroes 
were  taken  from  Africa  to  the  various  colon- 
ies in  the  Americas.  Enough  of  the  liberated 
descendants  of  these  slaves  survive  in  the 
New  World  to  constitute  serious  problems 
of  integration  in  some  areas. 

Thus,  from  the  ports  of  western  Europe 
traders,  conquerors,  and  settlers  sailed  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Americas.  There,  as 
close  to  their  homelands  as  possible,  these 
Europeans  built  themselves  new  homes  along 
the  shore  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  navig- 
able rivers  draining  into  the  Atlantic.  Here 
the  civilization  of  the  conquerors,  having 
destroyed  native  cultures,  became  slightly 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  en- 
vironment. But  for  the  most  part  the  settlers 
in  New  Netherlands,  New  Scotland,  New 
France,  or  New  England,  tried  to  reproduce 
the  life  they  had  left  behind  in  Europe,  and 
for  a long  time  there  was  less  mixing  of 
peoples  and  cultures  in  the  New  World  than 
in  the  Old. 


Emigration  from  Europe  after  1800.  The  * 

Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  brought  about  tremendous  changes, 
both  in  the  reasons  for  which  people  emi- 
grated and  also  in  the  numbers,  kinds,  and 
nationalities  of  the  emigrants.  These  changes, 
in  turn,  affected  the  culture  of  the  new  socie- 
ties overseas. 

First,  the  thin  stream  of  immigration  into 
the  New  World  became  a flood  in  the  19th 
century,  until  by  the  1830’s  100,000  were 
leaving  Great  Britain  annually.  By  1914  the 
annual  number  of  all  European  emigrants 
had  risen  to  1,500,000. 

Second,  the  main  reasons  for  this  great 
flood  of  emigration  were  economic — the  re- 
sult of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Easier, 
faster,  and  safer  travel  by  steamship  and  by 
rail  opened  up  new  lands  where  settlers  could 
own  their  own  farms.  These  would  produce 
the  food  and  raw  materials  required  by  the 
workers  and  the  industries  in  the  homeland 
and  would  become  excellent  markets  for 
manufactured  goods.  And  so  thousands  left 
the  overcrowded  cities  of  Europe  to  seek 
adventure  and  higher  standards  of  living  in 
the  New  World. 

Third,  these  settlers  poured  into  the  grass- 
lands of  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Canada, 
Brazil,  the  British  West  Indies,  Australia, 

New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  during  this 
period.  Further,  within  these  countries  set- 
tlement was  no  longer  confined  to  the  coastal 
plains  but  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  country,  where  roads,  canals,  and  rail- 
ways supplemented  the  rivers  in  solving  the 
problems  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion. 

Fourth,  economic  conditions  in  a colony 


Country 

Period 

Immigration  (in  1000’s) 

United  States 

1821-1924 

33,100 

Argentina 

1857-1924 

5,400 

Canada 

1821-1924 

4,500 

Brazil 

1821-1924 

3,800 

British  W.  Indies 

1836-1924 

1,500 
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largely  determined  the  kind  of  immigrant 
it  received.  The  sheep-raising  economy  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  attracted  a rural 
population.  But  the  discovery  of  gold 
brought  a different  type  of  adventurer  to 
Australia,  and  the  gradual  development  of 
new  industries  created  demands  for  indus- 
trial workers  from  the  overcrowded  towns  of 
Britain. 

Fifth,  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury there  was  a great  change  in  the  sources 
from  which  the  immigrants  came  to  the  New 
World.  Before  1860  most  of  the  settlers  in 
new  lands  had  come  from  north-western 
Europe.  But  after  that  date  as  the  growing 
industries  of  north-western  Europe  absorbed 
most  of  the  labour  force,  there  was  a gradual 
but  steady  shift  in  the  source  of  immigration 
to  the  central  and  more  southerly  European 
countries.  These  areas,  like  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, having  fewer  resources,  had 
a surplus  labour  force.  Many  of  these 
labourers  emigrated  to  Canada  and  the 


United  States,  hoping  to  earn  enough  to  re- 
turn home  and  buy  a small  farm.  However, 
the  majority  of  them  remained  as  permanent 
settlers.  After  1885  the  percentage  of  emi- 
grants going  to  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  the  percentage  going  to  Canada, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina,  gradually  declined  un- 
til in  the  period  1925-28  it  was  approxi- 
mately one-third  that  of  the  other  three. 

Apart  from  Brazil,  where  many  Germans 
have  settled,  most  of  the  flow  of  immigrants 
to  Central  and  South  America  has  come 
from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  Thus  most 
of  the  citizens  of  Argentina  are  of  Italian 
or  Spanish  descent.  Although  Brazil  was 
originally  settled  by  Portuguese,  she  too  has 
received  the  majority  of  her  recent  immi- 
grants from  Italy  and  Spain. 

In  the  19th  century  there  was  a consider- 
able migration  of  people  from  Europe  into 
Asia.  The  movement  of  European  Russians 
into  Asiatic  Russia  gathered  force  after  1860 
with  the  building  of  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL  EMIGRATION 
FROM  EUROPE,  1846  TO  1932. 
(Graph  from  "World  Population" 
by  A.  M.  Carr-Saunders,  reproduced 
by  permission  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press) 


INTER-CONTINENTAL  IMMIGRA- 
TION OF  ALIENS  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  CANADA,  BRAZIL,  AND 
ARGENTINA,  1856  TO  1932.  (Graph 
from  "World  Population"  by  A.  M. 
Carr-Saunders,  reproduced  by  per- 
mission of  the  Oxford  University 
Press) 
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way,  and  by  1914  more  than  7,000,000  had 
settled  there,  either  voluntarily  or  as  the 
result  of  political  exile.  More  recently  the 
government’s  Five-Year  Plans,  the  industrial- 
ization of  Russia,  and  the  upheaval  of  the 
two  World  Wars  have  contributed  to  tre- 
mendous shifts  in  population  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  recent  migration,  compared  with  that  of 
earlier  times,  is  the  blending  together  in  the 
new  lands  of  people  from  many  different 
countries  and  the  influence  that  these  various 
ethnic  groups  have  had  upon  the  culture  of 
their  adopted  land.  Upon  the  basically  Anglo- 
Saxon  culture  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  French  cultures  of  Can- 
ada, there  have  developed  distinctively  North 
American  cultures  in  which  the  original 
forms  have  been  modified,  not  only  by  en- 
vironment but  by  the  very  considerable  ele- 
ments of  other  European  cultures  assimi- 
lated into  the  population. 

H IMMIGRATION  INTO  CANADA 

Immigration  into  Canada  has  been  closely 
related  to  the  development  of  our  agricul- 
ture, transportation,  and  communications. 
During  the  years  between  1880  and  1886 
when  much  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
was  under  construction,  the  West  was  being 
opened  up  for  agricultural  settlement.  In 
1882,  1883,  and  1885  more  than  100,000 
immigrants  a year  entered  Canadian  ports  to 
work  on  construction  projects  or  take  up 
land  on  the  homestead  plan.  For  some  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  1886,  little  new  construction 
work  was  undertaken  and  few  new  areas 
suitable  for  agricultural  development  were 
opened  to  settlement.  These  conditions  re- 
duced the  flow  of  immigrants  to  a mere 
trickle.  But  between  1897  and  1914  nearly 
three  million  settlers  poured  into  Canada, 
attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  railway  systems.  Also,  by  the  end  of 
the  century  free  land  grants  in  the  United 
States  had  been  exhausted,  and  this  resulted 


in  the  opening  up  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west (the  Peace  River  country)  to  home- 
steaders. In  the  two  years  1912  and  1913 
alone,  382,000  immigrants  entered  the 
country. 

The  average  number  of  immigrants  dur- 
ing the  1920’s  was  about  100,000  annually, 
but  this  number  fell  off  sharply  with  the 
depression  in  the  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties.  After  1900  the  source  of  Canadian 
immigrants  also  shifted  from  the  British 
Isles  to  such  countries  as  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Ukraine,  and  Italy,  and  the 
proportion  of  non-British  citizens  to  British 
rose  sharply  as  the  following  table  shows. 


Origins  of  the  Canadian  Population 

Origin 

1901 

1951 

British  Isles 

3,063,195 

6,709,685 

Other  European 

2,107,327 

6,872,889 

French 

1,649,371 

4,319,167 

German 

310,501 

619,995 

Italian 

10,834 

152,245 

Jewish 

16,131 

181,670 

Netherlander 

33,845 

264,267 

Polish 

6,285 

219,845 

Russian 

19,825 

91,279 

Scandinavian 

31,042 

283,024 

Ukrainian 

5,682 

395,043 

Other 

23,811 

346,354 

Asiatic 

23,731 

72,827 

Native  Indian  and  Eskimo 

127,941 

165,607 

Other  and  not  stated 

49,121 

188,421 

Totals 

5,371,315 

14,009,429 

Future  Prospects.  The  census  of  1951  re- 
cords 14  million  residents  in  Canada  and 
that  of  1961  184  million.  The  natural  in- 
crease of  births  over  deaths  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  about  three-quarters  of  this 
growth,  and  the  remaining  quarter  has  been 
made  up  of  the  excess  of  immigration  over 
emigration,  though  for  more  than  a century 
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and  a half  there  has  been  a steady  drain  of 
population  from  Canada  to  the  U.S.A.  If  this 
growth  rate  is  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
century,  Canada  will  have  a population  in 
excess  of  40  million,  which  will  create  a new 
market  for  our  domestic  products  and  will 
provide  a more  adequate  supply  of  labour, 
skill,  and  capital  for  the  development  of  our 
resources. 

Recently  our  immigration  policies  have 
reflected  a growing  concern  for  what  might 
be  called  the  process  of  becoming  Canadian, 
or  of  assimilation  into  the  citizen  body.  In 
earlier  days  we  could  afford  to  allow  new- 
comers to  settle  where  they  wanted  upon 
the  land  and  to  leave  them  to  their  own  re- 
sources. Social,  economic,  and  political  con- 
ditions in  the  young  Dominion  were  com- 
paratively simple,  and  assimilation  into  the 
Canadian  economy  was  relatively  easy.  Be- 
sides, the  immigrants  were  usually  content 
to  make  a bare  subsistence  in  return  for 
political  and  religious  freedom.  But  today, 
with  the  drift  of  population  into  the  indus- 
trial centres,  all  this  is  changed.  Immigrants 
wish  to  remain  in  the  towns  and  to  receive 
the  same  wages  as  the  older-established 
citizens.  Because  we  fear  this  competition  in 
the  field  of  labour,  we  keep  an  anxious  eye 


Immigrants  on  their  way  to  Canada  about  1870  (cour- 
tesy of  C.P.R.) 


upon  the  level  of  employment  in  industry. 
This  is  reflected  in  certain  restrictions  we 
make  in  our  immigration  policies  and  in  our 
concern  with  the  pressure  of  population  in 
underdeveloped  countries  throughout  the 
world. 


m 

EXPLORATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  POLAR  REGIONS 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE 
ARCTIC 

For  centuries  the  Arctic  has  presented  a 
challenge  to  mankind.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  a navigable  Northwest  Pas- 


sage from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
through  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Since  the  conti- 
nents crowd  together  around  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  such  a passage  north  of  the  mainland 
of  North  America  would  have  great  corn- 
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mercial  advantages  in  the  world  of  today. 
Nuclear  submarines  have  used  this  route; 
great  commercial  aeroplanes  fly  above  the 
ice  on  the  great-circle  routes;  but  the  search 
continues  for  the  most  practicable  route 
through  the  ice.  We  are  still  trying  to  dup- 
licate to  the  north  of  the  Americas  what 
Magellan  accomplished  to  the  south. 

The  Precambrian  rocks  of  the  Canadian 
Shield  underlie  much  of  the  area  of  the 
Canadian  Arctic,  and  it  is  from  these  rocks 
that  great  wealth  in  minerals  may  be  ex- 
tracted. Oil  leases  have  been  granted  for 
areas  around  the  fringe  of  the  Shield;  mining 
expeditions  are  active;  aerial  surveys  are 
being  made;  and  the  potential  wealth  of  the 
area  is  now  being  estimated.  The  extent  of 
development  in  these  Arctic  regions  will 
depend  upon  their  accessibility  and  climate, 
and  upon  the  scientific  advances  necessary 
for  such  an  enterprise. 

One  of  the  incentives  to  Arctic  explora- 
tion was  the  ambition  to  be  the  first  man  to 
reach  the  North  Pole — to  claim  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  to  place  his  nation’s 
flag  on  the  “top”  of  the  world.  The  story  of 
the  race  for  the  North  Pole  is  one  of  the 
most  stirring  in  our  history. 

The  Hazards  of  Arctic  Navigation.  A study 
p.  ii6  of  the  map  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  and  a 
knowledge  of  polar  conditions  indicate  the 
difficulties  of  locating  a Northwest  Passage. 
The  eastern  approaches  to  the  Arctic  are 
impeded  by  Baffin  Island,  extending  from 
latitude  62°  N to  Lancaster  Sound  at  74°  N, 
and  are  further  blocked  by  Devon  and  Elles- 
mere Islands  as  far  north  as  latitude  83°  N. 
Lancaster  Sound,  a navigable  passage,  was 
not  easy  to  locate,  and  north  of  it  the  pack- 
ice  made  passage  through  the  channels  prac- 
tically impossible  even  in  midsummer.  En- 
trance to  the  Northwest  Passage  might  be 
gained  from  Hudson  Bay,  but  the  ice  of 
Foxe  Basin  and  the  narrow  Fury  and  Hecla 
Strait  makes  further  penetration  by  this  route 
dangerous  and  impracticable,  summer  or 
winter. 

Ocean  currents  and  the  movements  of  ice 


associated  with  them  are  among  the  chief 
factors  affecting  navigation  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  By  September  the  ice  has  become 
firm  in  the  northern  Arctic,  and  the  islands 
are  linked  together  by  solid  ice.  The  larger 
straits  may  not  be  completely  frozen  over, 
but  they  are  choked  with  the  ice  drifting  into 
them  with  the  ocean  currents.  The  location  of 
open  patches  of  water  depends  upon  the 
temperature  and  the  winds.  Ice  from  the 
Arctic  islands  and  icebergs  from  the  glaciers 
of  Greenland  are  carried  south  by  the  ocean 
currents  so  that  by  November  the  entrance 
to  Hudson  Strait  is  blocked,  and  it  is  late 
June  before  the  ice  begins  to  move  from 
Hudson  Bay  into  the  Atlantic.  In  the  western 
Arctic  the  coasts  are  closed  to  shipping  by 
the  ice,  which  forms  a fringe  along  the  land 
for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
channels  of  McClure  Strait,  Viscount  Mel- 
ville Sound,  Barrow  Strait,  and  McClintock 
Channel  are  jammed  by  heavy  ice-floes  from 
the  Beaufort  Sea.  During  the  short  open  sea- 
son when  the  ice  moves  off  the  shore  and 
when  the  ice-floes  of  Viscount  Melville 
Sound  and  McClintock  Channel  have  moved 
into  favourable  position,  navigation  in  the 
western  Arctic  is  possible. 

The  passage  south  from  Lancaster  Sound 
presents  many  difficulties.  Entrance  may  be 
gained  by  way  of  Prince  Regent  Inlet.  If  the 
narrow  Bellot  Strait  between  Boothia  Penin- 
sula and  Somerset  Island  is  missed  or  block- 
ed by  ice,  however,  a ship  attempting  the 
passage  is  imprisoned  between  Boothia  Pen- 
insula and  the  mainland.  If  she  sails  south- 
ward through  Peel  Sound  and  Franklin 
Strait,  the  obvious  route  is  the  one  to  the 
west  of  King  William  Island.  But  the  polar 
pack,  pressing  eastward  in  McClintock  Chan- 
nel, blocks  this  passage  for  much  of  the  year. 
The  true  passage  lies  to  the  cast  of  King 
William  Island  through  Ross,  Rae,  and  Simp- 
son Straits  and  thence  along  the  coast  to 
Alaska.  It  was  not  until  the  Franklin  ex- 
pedition in  the  19th  century  that  this  passage 
was  discovered  and  it  was  realized  that  King 
William  Land  was  really  an  island  and  not  a 
part  of  the  mainland  as  previously  thought. 
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When  navigating  in  Arctic  waters,  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  being  caught  in  the 
shifting  ice  and  of  being  carried  along  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  intended  course. 
During  part  of  the  year  the  tides  tend  to 
keep  the  shorelines  free  from  ice,  but  passage 
along  this  shallow  and  rock-infested  water 
is  always  risky  because  there  is  a very  re- 
stricted area  in  which  to  manoeuvre  to  evade 
the  shifting  ice.  A ship,  once  frozen  in,  may 
remain  icebound  for  years.  Before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  wireless  and  the  aeroplane,  the 
only  hope  for  the  crew  of  such  a vessel  was 
to  attempt  a hazardous  escape  by  sledge 
across  the  ice,  or  by  small  boat  through 
the  shifting  channels  of  open  water.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  for  centuries  this  North- 
west Passage  was  denied  to  man  and  that  the 
potential  of  this  area  is  even  now  unrealized. 


WEST  PASSAGE  TO  1800 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the 
merchants  of  Bristol  (one  of  the  chief  Eng- 
lish seaports  and  then  the  headquarters  of  the 
Iceland  fishing  industry)  sought  in  the  north 
for  a shorter  passage  to  the  riches  of  the 
East.  There  were  various  unsuccessful  ex- 
peditions before  John  Cabot  and  his  son, 
Sebastian,  in  1497  found  land  in  the  western 
hemisphere. 

Frobisher.  In  1576  Martin  Frobisher  at- 
tempted a Northwest  Passage  to  Asia.  He 
sailed  as  far  north  as  Baffin  Island  to  the 
entrance  of  what  we  now  call  Frobisher  Bay, 
and  penetrated  some  distance  into  what  is 
now  Hudson  Strait. 

Davis.  In  1585  Captain  John  Davis  sailed 
along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  in  the 
strait  which  now  bears  his  name  to  about 
latitude  64°  N.  He  came  home  to  report  that 
the  Northwest  Passage  would  soon  be  found, 
since  the  sea  was  navigable  and  free  of  ice 
and  the  waters  very  deep.  However,  after 
two  more  Arctic  voyages,  it  became  very 
apparent  to  the  English  that  Davis  had  been 


a little  too  optimistic  and  that  a short  route 
to  Cathay  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 

And  Davis  three  times  forth  for  the  North- 
west made, 

Still  striving  by  that  course  t’enrich  the 
English  trade: 

And  as  he  well  deserved,  to  his  eternal 
fame, 

There  by  a mighty  sea,  immortalized  his 
name. 


Hudson.  Henry  Hudson  was  one  of  the 
many  who  have  perished  in  the  search  for  the 
Northwest  Passage.  In  1607,  and  again  in 
1608,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Muscovy 
Company  of  England,  he  had  sailed  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  but  could  find  no 
passage  to  the  north  of  Europe.  In  1609, 
this  time  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
he  set  sail  in  the  Half  Moon  in  a westerly 
direction.  He  sailed  up  what  is  now  called 
the  Hudson  River  to  explore  a reputed  pas- 
sage through  America  at  latitude  40°  N.  His 
voyage  and  discoveries  demonstrated  that  the 
story  of  this  passage  was  a myth,  but  gave 
Holland  a claim  to  territory  in  the  New 
World  to  add  to  her  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies.  On  the  way  home  to  Holland  he 
landed  in  England,  where  his  vessel  was 
seized.  He  was  ordered  to  sail  henceforth 
under  the  English  flag. 

Hudson  was  determined  to  find  a passage 
westward  of  Greenland  and  in  1610  he  set 
out  in  the  Discovery  with  this  purpose.  He 
was  able  to  sail  through  what  is  now  Hudson 
Strait,  but  it  was  at  a time  of  the  year  when 
the  ice  was  breaking  up  and  when  fog 
shrouded  the  whole  area  for  long  periods. 
This  was  a terrifying  experience  for  his  crew, 
and  most  of  them  demanded  to  be  taken 
home  before  they  perished.  Finally  the  Dis- 
covery reached  the  great  bay  of  open  water 
which  now  bears  Hudson’s  name.  Hudson 
sailed  southward,  confident  that  he  had  won 
through  to  the  western  passage.  But  by 
November  the  ship  was  enclosed  in  James 
Bay,  and  Hudson  had  to  endure  his  own  dis- 
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Henry  Hudson,  his  young  son,  and  seven  others  perished 
when  they  were  cast  adrift  by  mutineers  in  Hudson 
Bay.  (By  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Tate  Gallery, 
London) 

appointment  and  the  discontent,  amounting 
almost  to  mutiny,  of  his  crew.  He  set  them 
to  work  building  some  crude  and  quite  in- 
adequate shelters  to  serve  as  headquarters 
during  the  severe  cold.  When  provisions 
began  to  run  short,  the  threat  of  mutiny  in- 
creased. In  June  1611,  after  they  had  once 
more  put  out  to  sea,  the  mutineers  forced 
Hudson  and  eight  loyal  members  of  his  crew 
into  an  open  boat  and  set  them  adrift.  Noth- 
ing more  is  known  of  Hudson  or  his  com- 
panions, the  manner  and  whereabouts  of 
their  death  never  having  been  determined. 
Only  a few  members  of  the  mutinous  crew 
of  the  Discovery  managed  to  reach  England, 
where  they  were,  for  a time,  imprisoned  for 
their  crime. 

Button.  After  the  return  of  the  Discovery , 
funds  were  made  available  for  more  expedi- 
tions, since  it  was  hoped  that  Hudson  Bay 
would  prove  to  be  the  Northwest  Passage, 
or  would  at  least  lead  to  the  passage  to  the 


Pacific.  In  1612  Thomas  Button  located  the 
mouths  of  the  Churchill  and  Nelson  Rivers, 
which  later  became  the  highways  for  the  fur 
trade  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He 
explored  Hudson  Bay  northward  to  lati- 
tude 65°  N. 

Bylot  and  Baffin.  In  1615  Robert  Bylot 
(one  of  Hudson’s  crew)  and  William  Baffin 
jointly  undertook  a voyage  in  search  of  the 
Northwest  Passage.  Together  they  sailed 
north  in  Hudson  Bay  to  latitude  67°  N until 
they  found  their  way  blocked  by  the  ice  of 
Foxe  Basin  and  Frozen  Strait.  They  took 
careful  measurements  of  the  tides  in  Hudson 
Bay  and  noted  that  these  showed  no  in- 
fluence of  a western  ocean.  This,  they  rea- 
soned, could  only  mean  that  there  was  no 
passageway  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Pacific. 
They  therefore  recommended  that  future 
searches  should  be  made  to  the  north  by  way 
of  Davis  Strait.  In  1616  Bylot  and  Baffin 
followed  this  northern  route  along  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland  to  Ellesmere  Island  and 
Smith  Sound  at  latitude  78°  N.  For  237 
years  this  was  the  most  northerly  point  ever 
reached  by  any  polar  expedition  in  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic.  At  74°  N they  observed  a great 
opening  which  they  named  Lancaster  Sound. 
However,  as  they  sailed  along  it,  they  found 
that  every  day  it  became  narrower.  They 
therefore  concluded  that  it  was  an  inlet.  This 
was  a most  unfortunate  conclusion,  for 
Lancaster  Sound  is  the  true  entrance  to  the 
Northwest  Passage  which  was  used  later  by 
Parry,  Ross,  Franklin,  McClintock,  and 
other  great  navigators  of  the  19th  century. 
At  the  present  time,  it  is  the  channel  for 
ships  entering  the  eastern  Arctic. 

The  Search  Continues.  The  myth  of  an  easy 
Northwest  Passage  died  hard.  Many  still 
believed  that  a channel  would  be  discovered 
which  would  lead  in  a south-westerly  direc- 
tion from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  great  gulf 
which  Juan  de  Fuca  claimed  to  have  found 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  continent.  The  ex- 
peditions to  Hudson  Bay  led  by  Foxe  and 
James,  the  land  journeys  of  Hearne  to  the 
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In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
explorers  searching  for  the  North- 
west Passage  concentrated  their 
attention  on  the  channels,  bays, 
and  waterways  of  the  east  coast 
of  North  America.  Cartier  and 
Hudson  penetrated  the  two  great 
river  gateways  (the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Hudson).  Hudson  and 
others,  as  illustrated  by  the  map, 
searched  the  waters  farther  north, 
and  Bylot  and  Baffin  actually  dis- 
covered the  entrance  to  Lancaster 
Sound  without  realizing  that  this 
was,  in  fact,  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. 


Coppermine,  and  of  Alexander  Mackenzie 
to  the  Mackenzie  delta  and  the  Pacific,  and 
the  sea  voyages  of  Captain  Cook  and  Cap- 
tain Vancouver  along  the  west  coast  finally 
dispelled  all  hopes  of  any  passage  through 
North  America. 

Though  they  received  no  financial  assis- 
tance or  aid  in  the  form  of  special  equip- 
ment from  the  government  of  their  time, 
Elizabethan  merchants  and  seamen  had  been 
responsible  for  the  outlining  of  the  shores  of 
Canada  as  far  north  as  latitude  78°.  The 
expeditions  of  the  19th  century  received 
government  support  in  money,  personnel, 
and  equipment,  for  they  were  often  under- 
taken by  naval  officers  in  ships  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

The  Search  from  the  West.  While  Canadian 
Arctic  waters  were  being  penetrated  from 


the  eastern  or  Atlantic  side,  a simultaneous 
assault  was  taking  place  from  the  western  or 
Pacific  end.  What  is  now  known  as  Bering 
Strait  may  have  been  discovered  by  Simon 
Dezhneva  in  1648,  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  his  reports  made  little  impact  upon 
the  European  world.  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia  initiated  a series  of  journeys  called 
the  Great  Northern  Expeditions.  As  the 
climax  of  this  project  the  Danish-born  Vitus 
Bering  in  1725  undertook  the  task  of  cross- 
ing overland  from  European  Russia  to  the 
Pacific.  There  he  built  a ship  to  sail  to  the 
easternmost  part  of  Asia  to  prove  whether  or 
not  that  continent  was  joined  to  America  in 
the  Arctic.  He  succeeded  in  rounding  East 
Cape  or  Cape  Dezhneva,  but  because  of  poor 
visibility  he  did  not  sight  the  American  shore. 
In  1741  he  made  a second  attempt,  in  the 
course  of  which  one  of  his  captains,  Chirikof, 
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In  the  18th  century  the  search  for 
the  Northwest  Passage  was  carried 
on  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  by 
overland  routes  through  the  Cana- 
dian northland. 


made  a landfall  on  the  North  American 
coast  north  of  the  present  California.  Bering 
himself  reached  the  American  continent  near 
Mount  St.  Elias  in  Alaska.  These  voyages 
established  the  Russian  claim  to  the  territory 
now  known  as  Alaska  (including  the  Alas- 
kan Panhandle). 

Almost  at  once  Russian  seal  fisheries 
sprang  up  along  the  west  coast  of  North 
America.  This  provoked  the  British  govern- 
ment into  sending  Captain  James  Cook  to 
the  Pacific  to  find  the  Northwest  Passage  by 
way  of  Bering  Strait  and  the  Arctic.  Cook 
reached  Icy  Cape  at  latitude  70°  N in  1778, 
but  was  halted  there  by  the  solid  ice. 

The  Northeast  Passage  Discovered.  In  1878 
Baron  Nordenskiold  in  the  Vega  set  sail 
from  Sweden  to  follow  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Two  years  later 
he  reached  Japan,  thus  becoming  the  con- 
queror of  the  Northeast  Passage  to  the 
Pacific. 

| LATER  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION 

Ross,  Parry,  and  Franklin.  Early  in  the  19th 
century  various  traders  reported  that  the 
polar  ice  had  shifted  and  broken  up,  and 
that  what  had  formerly  been  an  impenetrable 
barrier  was  now  probably  nothing  but  floes 


drifting  with  the  tides  and  currents.  The 
British  government  consequently  equipped 
two  ships  commanded  by  John  Ross  and 
Edward  Parry  to  sail  to  the  Canadian  Arctic 
to  investigate  these  rumours.  In  1818  they 
were  able  to  penetrate  the  eastern  Arctic 
through  Lancaster  Sound.  On  a second 
voyage  Parry  sailed  far  to  the  west  and  dis- 
covered Melville  Island.  He  could  not  pene- 
trate farther,  as  the  ice  blocked  his  way. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  a tremendous  advance 
in  Arctic  exploration,  and  the  name  of  Parry 
must  be  recorded  among  the  most  important 
explorers  in  the  history  of  the  Northwest 
Passage. 

In  1821  Parry  and  Sir  John  Franklin 
made  a bold  attack  on  the  Arctic.  Parry  was 
to  proceed  by  ship  westward  to  meet  Frank- 
lin, who  was  to  travel  eastward  after  reach- 
ing the  Arctic  by  Hearne’s  overland  route 
down  the  Coppermine  River.  Parry  took  his 
two  ships,  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  into  Hudson 
Bay  and  for  three  summers  sought  an  outlet. 
He  determined  the  shape  of  Melville  Penin- 
sula and  discovered  the  strait  which  he 
named  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  after  his  ships. 
The  ice-choked  condition  of  this  strait  and 
the  dangerous  approaches  discouraged  fur- 
ther attempts  at  penetrating  the  Polar  Sea 
by  this  route  for  the  meeting  with  Franklin. 
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Captain  (later  Sir  John)  Franklin 
takes  observations  at  Great  Bear 
Lake  inside  the  Arctic  Circle  during 
his  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  in  1825.  (Con- 
federation Life  Collection) 


Meanwhile  Franklin,  after  many  hardships, 
had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
River  and  had  begun  his  journey  eastward 
along  the  Arctic  shore  by  light  canoes.  In 
spite  of  the  masses  of  moving  ice  which 
nearly  crushed  the  canoes,  Franklin  and  his 
men  explored  550  miles  of  Arctic  shoreline 
eastward  from  Coppermine  as  far  as  Cape 
Turnagain  at  longitude  108°  W.  After  con- 
siderable suffering  and  a total  journey  of 
about  5,000  miles,  Franklin  finally  arrived 
back  at  York  Factory  on  Hudson  Bay. 

Franklin  led  another  expedition  overland 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  in 
1825-26.  Thence  he  travelled  westward  by 
canoe  to  longitude  150°  W,  while  some  of 
his  party  journeyed  eastward  from  the  Mac- 
kenzie to  the  Coppermine  River.  When 
Franklin  returned  to  England,  he  was  knight- 
ed for  these  achievements.  By  his  voyages 
and  journeys  he  had  made  known  the  Arctic 
coast  from  longitude  150°  W to  110°  W, 
and  had  succeeded  in  narrowing  consider- 
ably the  area  in  which  the  continued  search 
for  the  Northwest  Passage  through  the  Arctic 
would  be  conducted.  Even  before  the  tragic 
last  expedition  of  Franklin  in  1845,  prac- 
tically the  whole  route  of  the  passage  was 
known,  except  for  the  single  section  west  of 
Lancaster  Sound  to  the  south. 


Franklin’s  Last  Expedition.  At  the  age  of 

sixty,  Franklin  led  another  search  for  the 
Northwest  Passage.  In  1845  the  two  ships 
Erebus  and  Terror  proceeded  westward 
through  Lancaster  Sound,  crossed  Barrow 
Strait,  and  sailed  south  through  Franklin 
Strait  to  the  west  coast  of  King  William 
Land  (later  called  King  William  Island). 
Here  the  two  ships  were  frozen  into  the  ice 
for  two  winters.  Provisions  ran  low.  In  1848 
a party  of  Franklin’s  men  set  out  to  explore 
King  William  Land.  They  found  the  strait 
leading  to  the  south,  and  since  this  had  pre- 
viously been  reached  by  other  explorers 
from  the  mainland,  they  realized  that  they 
had  finally  succeeded  in  locating  the  route 
of  the  Northwest  Passage.  Franklin  and  all 
of  his  crew,  however,  perished  in  their  at- 
tempt to  return  to  civilization  overland  on 
foot.  In  London,  England,  there  is  a monu- 
ment to  “the  great  navigator  and  his  brave 
companions  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
completing  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest 
Passage”. 

The  Search  for  Franklin.  Over  a period  of 
six  years  the  British  Admiralty  sent  out 
several  expeditions  to  search  for  the  Frank- 
lin party.  They  were  convinced  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  two  ships  like  the  Erebus 
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and  the  Terror  to  disappear  without  leaving 
any  trace.  Finally,  an  expedition  came  across 
a group  of  Eskimo  who  reported  that  a 
party  of  forty  Europeans  had  been  seen 
dragging  a boat  and  sledges  along  the  west 
shore  of  King  William  Land.  Several  corpses 
had  later  been  seen.  The  Eskimo  also  pro- 
duced Franklin’s  Order  of  Merit  and  some 
silverware  belonging  to  the  expedition.  Fur- 
ther relics  were  uncovered  on  the  mainland 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Fish  River.  In  1857 
Lady  Franklin  helped  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  the  Fox,  which  was  specially  outfitted  for 
polar  service.  Under  the  command  of  Cap- 


tain Leopold  McClintock  the  Fox  sailed  to 
conduct  still  another  search  in  the  Fish 
River  and  King  William  Island  area.  In 
1859  McClintock’s  expedition  found  the 
following  document  written  on  an  Admiralty 
form.  It  is  the  only  written  record  of  the 
lost  Franklin  expedition. 

April  25,  1848 — H.M.  Ships  Terror  and 
Erebus  were  deserted  on  the  22nd  of  April 
having  been  beset  since  12th  September, 
1846.  The  officers  and  crew,  consisting 
of  105  souls,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
F.R.M.  Crozier,  landed  in  latitude  60°  37' 
42"  N,  longitude  98°  41'  W.  . . . Sir  John 
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Franklin  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1847, 
and  the  total  loss  by  death  in  the  Expedi- 
tion has  been  to  this  date  9 officers  and 
15  men.  F.R.M.  Crozier,  Captain  and 
Senior  Officer 

And  start  on  to-morrow,  26th,  for  Back’s 
Fish  River. 

The  search  for  Franklin  drew  many  ex- 
peditions into  the  Canadian  Arctic.  Some 
searchers,  such  as  Rae,  travelled  overland. 
Others,  like  McClintock,  Collinson,  and  Mc- 
Clure, headed  expeditions  by  sea.  In  1850 
there  were  no  fewer  than  fifteen  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  search.  Within  the  space  of  six 
years,  as  a result  of  all  this  activity,  almost 
the  entire  Canadian  archipelago  north  to 
latitude  77°  was  charted,  and  Canada’s 
claim  to  all  this  area  was  established,  though 
there  was  little  development  there  until 
recent  years. 

McClure.  Of  all  the  sea  expeditions  engaged 
in  the  search,  that  of  Captain  McClure  was 
most  notable,  and  many  claim  that  he  should 
receive  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  make 
the  Northwest  Passage  from  west  to  east. 
McClure  sailed  from  England  across  the 
Atlantic,  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  Americas  to  the 
Bering  Sea.  From  1851  to  1853  his  ship  was 
icebound  in  the  Arctic,  north-east  of  Banks 
Island.  From  this  spot  the  crew  could  see 
across  the  channel  to  Melville  Island  where 
Parry  had  wintered  previously.  In  1853 
McClure  and  his  men  abandoned  their  ship 
and  crossed  Viscount  Melville  Sound  to 
Melville  Island.  They  were  picked  up  and 
taken  to  England  by  a ship  of  another  ex- 
pedition. McClure  thus  made  his  way  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Although  part 
of  the  route  had  been  traversed  on  foot,  he 
was  actually  the  first  to  travel  all  the  way 
around  the  two  continents  of  North  and 
South  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  through  the  Arctic  to  the  At- 
lantic again.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
was  highly  rewarded  for  his  discovery  of  the 
Northwest  Passage.  At  that  time  no  one 


knew  that  Franklin  had  discovered  a dif- 
ferent passage. 

Amundsen.  In  his  tiny  yacht,  the  Gjoa,  Roald 
Amundsen  and  a crew  of  six  Norwegians 
were  the  first  to  sail  the  entire  Northwest 
Passage  from  east  to  west.  As  a boy,  Amund- 
sen had  been  fascinated  by  the  stories  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  In  1903  he  set  out  to 
prove  that  it  was  practicable  to  sail  through 
the  passage  which,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  last  expedition,  had  been  discovered 
by  Franklin  and  his  crew.  Amundsen  sailed 
through  Lancaster  Sound,  then  south  through 
Peel  Sound  and  Franklin  Strait  to  the  east 
of  King  William  Island.  In  1905  he  and  his 
crew  proceeded  west  to  Cambridge  Bay.  In 
1906  the  Gjoa  reached  the  Pacific  through 
Bering  Strait,  the  first  ship  to  make  the  en- 
tire passage  from  east  to  west. 

Larsen.  For  several  years  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  had  been  supplying  their  trading  and 
police  posts  on  the  Arctic  shores  of  the 
mainland  with  food,  trading  goods,  and  other 
supplies.  Most  of  these  supplies  had  gone 
into  the  western  Arctic  by  overland  routes 
down  the  great  rivers  such  as  the  Mackenzie. 
But  in  1940  the  specially  reinforced  R.C. 
M.P.  schooner,  St.  Roch,  commanded  by 
Sergeant  H.  A.  Larsen,  left  Vancouver  under 
orders  to  attempt  the  first  complete  voyage 
east  through  the  Northwest  Passage.  Larsen 
took  his  little  vessel  and  crew  of  R.C. M.P. 
along  the  coast,  where  the  water  is  shallow 
and  strewn  with  rocks.  The  little  vessel  was 
repeatedly  frozen  into  the  ice  for  months  at 
a time.  The  men  twice  wintered  ashore  but 
managed  to  maintain  radio  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  But  in  the  third  year  even 
they  were  relieved  when  Larsen  managed  to 
beat  the  “freeze-up”  and  bring  his  vessel 
and  crew  safely  through  the  treacherous  ice 
to  the  refuge  of  Halifax  harbour  on  Sunday, 
October  11,  1942.  Thus  the  St.  Roch  be- 
came the  first  vessel  to  make  the  passage 
along  Canada’s  Arctic  coast  from  Pacific 
to  Atlantic. 
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The  "St.  Roch",  under  the  command  of  Sgt.  Larsen, 
sails  from  Dartmouth,  N.S.,  to  attempt  the  Northwest 
Passage  from  east  to  west.  (National  Defence  photo) 


Stefansson,  the  famous  Arctic  explorer, 
and  others  had  long  maintained  that  the  best 
of  all  channels  in  the  Arctic  is  the  northern 
route  because  it  is  navigable  by  larger  ships 
of  up  to  10,000  tons.  This  is  the  channel 
traversed  by  Parry  to  Melville  Island,  and 
by  McClure  through  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Strait.  On  July  22,  1944,  therefore,  the 
R.C.M.P.  once  more  dispatched  the  St.  Roch 
and  her  crew,  under  the  command  of  Ser- 
geant Larsen,  to  sail  from  Dartmouth,  N.S., 
into  the  Arctic  to  attempt  this  passage.  In 
eighteen  days  Larsen  was  able  to  take  his 
vessel  from  the  eastern  opening  of  Lancaster 
Sound  to  the  south-western  outlet  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Strait.  On  October  16  the 
St.  Roch  reached  Vancouver  in  the  record 
time  of  eighty-six  days,  thus  demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  this  passage  over  the  one 
Larsen  had  previously  used.  In  1950  the 
St.  Roch , by  sailing  down  the  west  coast 
and  through  the  Panama  Canal,  became  the 
first  vessel  to  complete  the  circumnavigation 
of  North  America. 

Post-War  Developments.  The  development  of 
Arctic  sea  routes  continues  into  the  present. 
In  1954  H.M.C.S.  Labrador,  having  been 
specially  constructed  for  the  Canadian  navy 


as  an  icebreaker,  was  the  first  large  ship  to 
traverse  the  Northwest  Passage.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1956  she  became  the  first  ship  to 
make  the  east-to-west  passage  through  Fury 
and  Hecla  Strait.  In  1958  she  found  that  a 
channel  in  Bellot  Strait  between  Boothia 
Peninsula  and  Somerset  Island  has  a mini- 
mum depth  of  fifty  feet — deep  enough  for 
any  vessel.  The  use  of  this  channel  saves 
hundreds  of  miles  and  is  extremely  useful  if 
the  central  Arctic  is  blocked  by  pack-ice. 

The  voyage  of  the  United  States  atomic 
submarine  Nautilus  under  the  polar  ice-cap 
opens  up  new  problems  of  military  defence 
and  the  possibility  of  wider  horizons  in  trade. 
The  Nautilus  made  the  8,000  miles  from 
Hawaii  to  England  in  nineteen  days  (com- 
pared with  the  two  to  three  years  which  sur- 
face craft  have  taken  to  complete  the  North- 
west Passage),  and  for  1,830  of  those  miles 
she  sailed  under  the  ice.  Research  is  now 
being  carried  on  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  nuclear-powered  cargo  submarines,  and 
there  is  special  interest  in  atomic  submarines 
as  oil-tankers.  President  Eisenhower  stated 
that  such  submarines  would  result  in  the 
creation  of  a “new  commercial  seaway  be- 
tween the  oceans  of  the  world”,  for  this 
polar  route  under  the  ice  cuts  some  5,000 
miles  from  the  11,000  miles  between  Tokyo 
and  London. 

The  Canadian  government  has  sponsored 
Arctic  expeditions  such  as  those  led  by 
Bernier  in  1908  and  1913  and  MacMillan 
from  1913  to  1917.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Vincent 
Massey,  when  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
followed  an  extensive  aerial  route  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic  during  his  flight  to  the 
North  Pole  in  1956. 


NORTH  POLE 

The  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  since  the  16th  century  to  find  northern 
routes  around  Asia  and  America  increased 
the  interest  of  scientists  and  explorers  in  the 
“conquest  of  the  Pole”.  Of  the  many  expedi- 
tions in  search  of  the  North  Pole,  those  of 
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Dr.  Nansen  and  Admiral  Peary  are  the  most 
noteworthy. 

Nansen.  After  a comprehensive  study  of  the 
winds  and  ocean  currents  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  Dr.  Nansen,  a native  of  Norway, 
planned  to  build  a ship,  sail  north  of  Siberia 
until  the  ship  froze  into  the  ice,  then  let  the 
drift  of  the  Arctic  ice  carry  the  ship  towards 
the  Pole.  When  he  had  been  carried  as  near 
to  the  Pole  as  he  thought  any  current  would 
take  him,  he  planned  to  make  a journey  over 
the  ice  to  the  Pole  and  then  to  continue  on 
towards  Spitzbergen,  with  the  hope  that  he 
could  there  find  a ship  to  take  him  home. 
His  proposal  to  entrust  the  ship  to  the  ocean 
currents  and  the  ice  was  regarded  by  many 
as  a foolhardy  plan,  but  in  actual  fact  the 
theory  was  based  on  careful  observation  of 
Arctic  conditions.  Nansen  had  noted  that  ice 
on  the  shores  of  Greenland  had  soil  frozen 
on  it,  and  he  concluded  that  this  soil  origin- 
ated in  Siberia  and  had  drifted  on  the  ice  to 
Greenland.  He  had  also  observed  driftwood 
in  Greenland  which  he  believed  had  come 
from  Siberia.  Debris  of  a ship  wrecked  north 
of  Siberia  had  been  found  three  years  later 
in  Greenland.  Relying  on  this  and  other  evi- 
dence of  the  work  of  winds  and  currents  in 
the  Arctic,  Nansen  had  conceived  his  plan. 

In  1893  the  Fram  left  Siberia  and  after 
some  weeks  became  frozen  into  the  ice-pack 
just  as  planned.  Nansen  drifted  with  the  ice 
for  a year  and  a half,  in  which  time  the 
ice  carried  him  to  latitude  84°  N,  longitude 
102°  E.  He  then  left  the  ship  and  proceeded 
by  dog  sled  towards  the  Pole.  He  took  with 
him  a light  Eskimo  kayak  with  which  he 
hoped  to  cross  open  water  on  his  return.  He 
travelled  to  latitude  86°  N,  but  since  the 
food  supply  was  running  low,  he  did  not 
think  it  reasonable  to  go  farther.  He  learned 
later  that  the  Fram  had  been  taken  with  the 
ice  as  far  as  85°  57'  N before  it  began  to 
drift  southward  once  more  towards  Spitz- 
bergen. After  overcoming  great  dangers  and 
hardships,  Nansen  and  his  men  reached 
Franz  Josef  Land  and  there  found  a relief 
vessel  waiting  for  them.  They  landed  in 


Norway  just  a few  days  before  the  Fram 
arrived  after  breaking  free  from  the  ice 
north  of  Spitzbergen. 

Peary.  Admiral  Peary  of  the  United  States 
Navy  reached  the  North  Pole  on  April  6, 
1909.  On  that  day  he  achieved  the  goal  for 
^hich  many  nations  had  striven  and  to 
which  he  himself  had  devoted  twenty-three 
years  of  his  life.  In  July  1908  he  left  New 
York  in  command  of  the  Roosevelt,  a ship 
named  in  honour  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
For  the  twentieth  time  in  his  life  Peary 
crossed  the  Arctic  Circle.  By  ship  he  reach- 
ed Cape  Columbia,  the  most  northerly  point 
on  Ellesmere  Island,  and  established  there  a 
camp  450  miles  from  the  North  Pole.  In 
February  1909  he  left  this  base  with  a party 
of  seven  of  his  own  crew,  fifty-nine  Eski- 
mo, and  140  dogs.  For  the  last  130  miles 
Peary,  his  coloured  servant  Henson,  and 
four  Eskimo  proceeded  alone.  The  other 
members  of  the  party  had  either  dropped 
out  or  had  been  sent  back  to  the  base.  “The 
Pole  at  last!”  wrote  Peary  in  his  diary.  “The 
prize  of  three  centuries!  My  dream  and  my 
goal  for  twenty  years.  Mine  at  last!  I cannot 
bring  myself  to  realize  it.  It  all  seems  so 
simple  and  commonplace.” 

A flag  was  raised  on  a mound  of  ice,  pic- 
tures were  taken,  and  soundings  were  at- 
tempted through  the  ice.  After  thirty  hours 
at  the  Pole,  the  party  set  out  for  Cape  Col- 
umbia and  in  sixteen  days  completed  the 
return  trip  to  its  base. 


NATIONAL  GEOPHYSICAL 
YEAR 

The  Antarctic  region  covers  an  area  that 
is  equivalent  to  the  combined  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  It  is  clothed  in 
perpetual  ice  and  snow,  is  the  world’s  cold- 
est region,  and  remains  one  of  the  least 
known  land  areas  of  the  world.  During  the 
18th  century,  Captain  Cook  crossed  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle  for  the  first  time.  In  1902 
Captain  Scott  reached  latitude  82°  S.  In 
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1908  Shackleton  came  within  ninety-seven 
miles  of  the  South  Pole  before  having  to  turn 
back.  On  December  16,  1911,  the  amazing 
polar  explorer,  Captain  Roald  Amundsen, 
reached  the  South  Pole.  One  month  later  the 
Pole  was  again  reached,  this  time  by  Cap- 
tain Scott. 

National  Claims  in  Antarctica.  In  the  present 
world,  where  the  need  for  missile  bases  and 
the  quest  for  new  mineral  resources  make  any 
newly  discovered  and  underdeveloped  terri- 
tory of  great  importance,  Antarctica  is  ac- 
quiring a vast  new  significance.  Australia,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, Chile,  and  Argentina  have  all  laid  claim 
to  various  regions  in  the  southern  continent. 
Because  it  commands  the  south  side  of  the 
500-mile  passage  linking  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  the  Graham-Palmer  Penin- 
sula is  the  most  strategic  area.  The  United 
Kingdom,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  all  claim 
sovereignty  over  this  peninsula.  The  United 
States  does  not  recognize  any  territorial 
claims  in  Antarctica  because  she  favours  in- 
ternational control  of  the  whole  continent. 


India,  in  supporting  this  proposal,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  give  it  careful  study.  It  is 
possible  that  the  very  high  degree  of  co- 
operation achieved  by  some  sixty-seven 
nations  during  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  may  be  a first  step  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  control  over  the 
Antarctic  continent,  which  would  prevent 
the  area  from  becoming  the  scene  of  a clash 
of  national  interests. 

The  International  Geophysical  Year.  For 

eighteen  months,  from  July  3,  1957,  to 
December  31,  1958,  the  scientists  of  these 
sixty-seven  nations,  in  a great  co-operative 
enterprise  known  as  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  attempted  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  our  universe. 
Governments  spent  over  a billion  dollars  in 
support  of  this  international  scientific  effort. 
Throughout  the  world  scientists  observed  the 
great  land  masses,  probed  the  floors  of 
oceans,  and  carried  their  investigations  hun- 
dreds of  miles  into  space. 

Much  of  this  work  was  concentrated  in 


This  map  shows  the  routes  of 
the  principal  polar  expeditions  in 
Antarctica. 
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The  picture  shows  supplies  being 
unloaded  for  Sir  Vivian  Fuchs's 
party  during  the  crossing  of 
Antarctica  by  the  Commonwealth 
Trans-Arctic  Expedition.  (The  Times, 
London) 


the  south  polar  region  where  sixty-five  sta- 
tions were  established,  many  of  which  con- 
tinue to  operate  as  permanent  outposts.  The 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Argentina,  Chile,  Norway,  South  Africa, 
France,  Russia,  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  Belgium,  all  participated  in  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  mysteries  of  Antarctica. 
Canada’s  main  efforts  were  concentrated  on 
her  own  northern  territories.  Russia  estab- 
lished her  main  year-round  bases  on  the 
Knox  Coast  in  a sector  of  Antarctica  claimed 
by  Australia.  Other  bases  were  established 
at  the  Geomagnetic  Pole  and  the  Pole  of 
Inaccessibility.  (This  latter  is  the  point  con- 
sidered to  be  the  heart  of  the  unexplored 
portion  of  Antarctica. ) 

The  United  States  put  Admiral  Byrd  in 
charge  of  “Operation  Deep  Freeze”,  the 
most  comprehensive  plan  of  exploration. 
He  established  a station  at  the  South  Pole 
on  a great  ice  plateau,  the  crests  of  which 
rose  to  14,000  feet.  Planes  flew  directly 
from  stations  in  New  Zealand  to  airlift  build- 
ings and  supplies  for  the  project.  New  types 
of  aircraft,  vehicles,  icebreakers,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  instruments  were  designed  and  tested 
for  this  project.  Crevasse  detectors  were 
used  to  advantage  and  made  travelling  in 
this  ice-and-snow-covered  waste  much  safer. 


Still  another  project  was  that  of  the 
Commonwealth  Trans- Antarctic  Expedition, 
which  was  sponsored  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  A 
tractor  party,  led  by  Dr.  Vivian  Fuchs,  set 
out  from  the  Weddell  Sea  on  the  Atlantic 
side  and  travelled  via  the  Pole  to  McMurdo 
Sound  on  the  Pacific  side.  Meanwhile  a New 
Zealand  party,  headed  by  Sir  Edmund  Hil- 
lary, the  conqueror  of  Everest,  set  out  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  meet  the  Fuchs  party 
and  replenish  its  supplies.  Thus  the  Com- 
monwealth Expedition  accomplished  the  first 
complete  crossing  of  Antarctica  from  Atlan- 
tic to  Pacific  via  the  Pole. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  all  these  projects,  was 
kept  well  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
research  projects  in  Antarctica.  In  1957, 
while  on  his  world  tour,  he  delighted  every- 
one by  appearing  in  Antarctica  and  thus 
giving  royal  recognition  to  this  work. 

For  eighteen  months  scientists  of  many  na- 
tions climbed,  sailed,  dug,  flew,  and  probed 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic.  For  3,400 
miles  they  traced  an  ocean  current  with  its 
core  300  feet  below  the  South  Equatorial 
Current  and  found  it  rich  in  marine  life. 
From  evidence  which  they  uncovered,  it 
appears  that  Antarctica  is  not,  as  was  pre- 
viously thought,  a continent,  but  rather  an 
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area  of  ice-covered  islands  and  mountains. 
As  a result  of  seismic  soundings,  the  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  ice  on  the  Antarctic  has 
been  increased  by  forty  per  cent,  and  its 
average  depth  over  the  entire  area  is  now 
calculated  at  one  and  a half  miles.  Many 
decades  may  pass  before  there  is  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  mineral  wealth  and  topo- 
graphy of  Antarctica,  for  it  will  take  many 


years  of  patient  study  to  analyse  the  mass  of 
material  which  scientists  gathered  during  the 
International  Geophysical  Year.  But  it  is 
apparent  from  the  co-operation  of  teams  of 
scientists  from  many  nations  and  from  their 
attempts  to  solve  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted them  that  the  spirit  of  exploration 
and  adventure  is  just  as  alive  and  vigorous 
today  as  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 


FOR  FURTHER  STUDY:  PART  II 


Chapter  4 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  On  a map  mark  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  ocean  currents  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Plot  some  navigation  routes  in  the  Atlantic  along  which  the  conditions  for  sailing 
would  be  advantageous. 

2.  Report  on  the  various  advances  in  navigation  which  helped  create  the  age  of  exploration. 

3.  Describe  the  navigational  aids  and  information  available  to  modern  navigators. 

4.  What  comparisons  might  be  made  between  the  space  age  and  the  age  of  exploration? 

Books  to  Read 
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Chapter  5 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Explain  the  difference  in  cost  of  goods  brought  from  the  Orient  by  caravan  and  those  brought 
by  ship. 

2.  On  a scale  map  measure  and  compare  the  distance  travelled  on  their  main  voyages  by  such 
explorers  as:  Columbus,  Magellan,  Diaz,  Cabral,  Cabot,  Cartier,  Champlain. 

3.  Report  on  the  voyages  of  discovery  of  (a)  the  Portuguese  explorers,  (b)  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorers, (c)  the  French  explorers,  (d)  the  English  explorers. 

4.  Define  the  term  “Papal  Line  of  Demarcation”  and  explain  why  it  came  into  existence. 

5.  Prepare  a time-line  of  the  significant  events  of  this  chapter. 
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Books  to  Read 
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Sambrook,  G.  A.,  Sea  Voyages  of  Exploration,  Macmillan 
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Chapter  6 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Make  a report  on  the  financial  power  of  the  Medici,  the  Italian  banking  family. 

2.  Enumerate  the  functions  of  the  Antwerp  Bourse  in  extending  trade.  Compare  some  of  these 
functions  with  those  of  the  modern  stock  exchange. 

3.  Why  did  European  royalty  encourage  voyages  of  exploration? 

4.  How  did  the  New  World  influence  the  food  habits  of  Europe?  What  raw  materials*  from  the 
New  World  influenced  the  development  of  modern  European  industry? 

5.  Give  reasons  for  the  slow  development  of  settlements  in  New  France. 

6.  The  Europeans- were  disappointed  that  the  Americas  were  not  the  East  Indies.  Show  that  the 
geographical  structure  of  the  continents  from  north  to  south  acted  as  a barrier  to  trade. 


Books  to  Read 
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Chapter  7 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1 . On  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  indicate  with  various  colours  or  codes  the  areas  of  the  world 
in  which  density  of  population  exceeds  (a)  400  persons  per  square  mile,  (b)  200  persons 
per  square  mile,  (c)  50  persons  per  square  mile.  Show  areas  in  which  the  population  is  under 
50  persons  per  square  mile. 

2.  Compare  the  African  coasts  and  the  coasts  of  North  America  as  to  climate  and  suitability  for 
settlement. 

3.  On  a map  of  the  world  indicate  the  areas  occupied  by  Europeans  in  1650  and  those  occupied 
today  by  descendants  of  Europeans. 

4.  Consult  the  Canada  Year  Book  for  statistics  on  Canada's  population. 

5.  Collect  articles  and  news  items  on  world  population  and  the  distribution  of  world  food  supplies 
and  summarize  them. 

6.  Compare  European  migration  to  North  America  before  1800  and  after  1900. 
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Chapter  8 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1 . Prepare  a time-line  of  the  main  events  of  Arctic  exploration. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Hudson  Bay  route  from  Europe  to  Canada? 

3.  Name  and  then  locate  the  main  islands  in  the  Canadian  Arctic. 

4.  What  is  the  main  advantage  in  flying  the  “polar  route”  from  western  Canada  to  Europe? 


Books  to  Read 
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POINT  OF  VIEW 


The  purpose  of  Part  III  of  this  text  is  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  modemjiati on -state^an d of  the  problems 
related-to  nationalism.  During  the  Modern 
Period,  there  have  been  frequent  clashes  be- 
tween European  nations  over  the  matter  of 
national  areas  and  boundaries. 

National  aspirations  in  the  fields  of  colo- 
nization and  trade  have  led  to  the  building 
up  of  imperialistic  control  by  European 
powers  over  territories  in  other  continents 
and  over  the  peoples  of  these  lands. 

Following  the  establishment  of  a nation, 
often  under  ^pspofic)  rule,  the  people  have 
sought,  and  frequently  found,  an  acceptable 
balance  between  authority  and  liberty.  This 
liberalism /has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 

k.'iwiii  ouy  ^ -urvd , d*  / < 


movements  of  the  last  century  and  a half  in 
Europe  and  the  New  World. 

This  portion  of  the  text  traces  the  early 
development  of  some  of  the  nations  which 
are  called  the  Great  Powers,  and  tries  to 
explain  the  various  forces  and  factors 
which  determine  the  rise  of  nation-states. 

The  influence  of  liberal  democratic  ideas 
on  the  suppressed  peoples  in  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  in  various  areas  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  the  struggle  of  these  people 
to  achieve  independence  and  national  status, 
also  form  part  of  this  study.  Finally,  careful 
examination  of  the  world  today  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  rivalry  among  nations  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Modern  Age  and  that 
the  factors  and  influences  which  have  played 
such  an  important  role  during  the  past  five 
centuries  constitute  a continuing  cause  of 
many  present-day  international  problems. 
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9 

THE  NATION-STATE  COMES  INTO  BEING 


flB  THE  GROWTH  OF  NATIONALISM 

The  Meaning  of  “Nationalism”.  “National- 
ism”  is  a term  very  frequently  encountered 
in  present-day  news  reports,  political 
speeches,  and  even  in  everyday  conversation. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  know  just  what 
the  word  signifies.  Though  writers  used  the 
term  “nation”  long  before  1500  A.D.,  they 
used  it  rather  loosely.  Present-day  historians 
attach  a very  definite  meaning  to  “nation”, 
and  apply  the  term  “nationalism”  to  that 
force  which  began  to  emerge  in  world  poli- 
tics after  1700  A.D. 

When  a number  of  people  occupy  a more 
or  less  compact  territory,  speak  the  same 
language,  or  very  closely  related  dialects, 
and  share  a common  religion,  common  cus- 
-toms,  a common  tradition  and  history,  and 

common  culture,  they  begin  to  develop  a 
sense  of(one-nesf^-of  belonging  together  as 
a society  or  “nation”.  These  people  may  be- 
long to  a common  ethnic  stock,  or  they  may 
have  been  fused  together  by  long  intercourse 
under  a common  master;  for  subjugation 
and  persecution,  far  from  destroying  this 
sense  of  social  unity,  usually  strengthen  it. 
Finally,  the  sense  of  social  one-ness  becomes 
so  strong  that  it  develops  into,  or  leads  to 
the  demand  for,  political  unity  and  self- 
government.  To  prove  their  right  to  be  a 
sovereign  nation-state,  united  • and  self- 
governing,  these  people  point  to  their  his- 
torical and  cultural  heritage.  Then,  having 
won  their  political  independence  by  peaceful 


development  or  by  force  and  revolution,  they 
choose  a national  flag,  compose  a national 
anthem,  set  aside  a day  as  a national  holi- 
day, honour  their  national  saints  or  heroes, 
organize  national  defences,  and  establish  a 
national  government.  These  activities  are  all 
normal  expressions  of  the  “new  nationalism” 
and  are  undertaken  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  people’s  unity  as  a nation- 
state. 

The  New  Nationalism.  Certain  character- 
istics of  the  “new  nationalism”  distinguish  it 
from  the  type  which  existed  prior  to  1700 
A.D.  First,  it  is  much  more  widespread  than 
formerly,  especially  among  non-European 
peoples,  because  it  was  part  of  the  cultural 
heritage  which  Europeans  took  with  them  to 
every  continent  and  place  they  settled  in.  Its 
rapid  spread  during  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
centuries  may  be,  in  part,  a result  of  the 
speed  and  ease  of  modern  transportation 
and  communication  and  of  the  advances  in 
public  education  which  have  spread  ideas 
throughout  the  world.  The  press,  the  radio, 
and  television  enable  the  new  nationalism 
to  make  its  appeal  to  a much  wider  audience 
than  did  the  old.  Second,  subject  peoples, 
inspired  by  these  ideas  of  nationalism,  want 
immediate  liberation  and  independence. 
There  is  much  less  willingness  than  in  the 
past  to  develop  competency  in  self-govern- 
ment under  the  tutelage  of  the  alien  govern- 
ing power.  There  is  even  less  inclination  to 
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develop  the  skills  of  self-government  a step 
at  a time.  Third,  the  loyalty  of  the  individual 
citizen  in  the  modern  nation-state  tends  to 
be  given  to  the  state  rather  than  to  the  ruler, 
whether  king,  emperor,  president,  or  prime 
minister.  All  the  early  nation-states  (those 
prior  to  1700)  achieved  their  unity  and 
power  under  strong,  autocratic  monarchs.  In 
fact,  it  was  because  these  monarchs  were 
strong  and  autocratic  that  they  were  able  to 
win  the  support  of  the  rising  merchant  mid- 
dle class  in  their  substitution  of  national 
control  for  the  old  local  control  by  feudal 
barons.  In  a similar  way,  the  development 
of  a national  church  in  place  of  a universal 
church  gave  further  unity  to  the  nation- 
state. Hence,  intense  loyalty  to  the  monarch 
and  the  national  church  characterized  the 
nations  of  the  early  Modern  Period.  But  as 
time  went  on,  the  people  grew  weary  of  the 
autocracy  of  their  rulers,  and  in  their  revolts 
against  this  despotism  they  transferred  their 
loyalty  to  the  state.  Finally,  a distinctive 
characteristic  of  modern  nationalism  is  that 
the  strongest  support  for  its  ideals  comes, 
not  from  the  peasants,  nor  from  the  nobility, 
but  from  the  rising  merchant  and  profes- 
sional middle  class,  who  see  in  it  greater 
opportunities  for  themselves. 

Nationalism,  Colonialism,  and  Imperialism. 

National  ideals  and  the  attempts  to  express 
them  have  inspired  some  of  the  great  works 
of  art,  literature,  and  music.  Science,  agri- 
culture, trade,  industry,  and  even  athletics 
have  all  benefited  from  this  competition 
among  nations.  But  there  is  a darker  side  to 
this  picture  of  nationalism.  For  the  past  300 
years  this  dynamic  force^has  been  a source 
of  much  unrest  and  conflict  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world;  and  it  has  found  expres- 
sion in  two  related  developments — colonial- 
ism and  imperialism. 

“Colonialism”  and  “imperialism”  are 
names  for  the  processes  by  which  a nation 
extends  its  political  and  economic  control 
over  other  states  or  racial  groups.  One 
means  by  which  it  may  accomplish  this  is 
colonization,  that  is,  the  establishment  in 


new  countries  of  settlements  of  its  own  citi- 
zens politically  and  economically  dependent 
upon  the  parent  state.  Alternatively,  control 
may  be  attained  by  military  conquest.  Often 
the  two  may  go  together,  conquest  being 
followed  by  colonization.  Occasionally  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  League  of  Nations’  man- 
dates and  the  United  Nations’  trusteeships) 
control  over  a weak  or  backward  country 
by  a strong  nation  may  be  considered  in 
the  best  interests  of  international  peace  and 
internal  law  and  order.  In  these  ways,  a 
nation  becomes  an  empire  with  colonies  and 
dependencies. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  scientific  knowledge, 
the  medical  skill,  the  industrialization,  the 
education,  the  missions,  and  the  efficient 
government  that  some  European  powers 
brought  to  their  new  settlements  and  de- 
pendencies, the  people  of  the  colonies  fre- 
quently resented  the  control.  On  the  eco- 
nomic side  they  felt  that  their  resources  of 
manpower  and  materials  were  being  ex- 
ploited in  the  interests  of  an  alien  land,  while 
on  the  political  side  they  said  that  it  was 
often  the  policy  of  the  governing  nation  to 
keep  the  colonies  dependent.  This  resent- 
ment against  colonialism  and  imperialism 
is  what  makes  nationalism  such  a tre- 
mendous force  in  the  world  today.  Ju§t  as 
the  spread  of  European  ideas  of  democracy, 
liberalism,  and  culture  bore  fruit  in  the' de- 
mands of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  of  Latin 
America  for  independence  and  autonomy  in 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  so  today,  .one 
after  another,  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  of 
Africa  demand  their  freedom  from  foreign 
domination  and  the  right  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  But  the  great  difference  between 
the  past  and  the  present  demands  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  earlier  movement  was  instigated 
by  people  of  European  descent,  whereas 
today’s  comes  from  Asian  and  African 
peoples. 


d £j-  (A 

Nationalism  andKttie  Modern  Age.  Three 
things  restrained  the  development  of  nation- 
alism in  the  Mediaeval  Period.  First,  the 
universal  ChurcF  of  western  Christendom, 
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ruled  over  by  a supreme  Pope,  and  using  a 
universal  language,  Latin,  was  a strong  de- 
terrent to  the  development  of  a national 
church  and  a national  literature.  Second,  in 
the  Middle  Ages  local  loyalties,  such  as  that 
of  the  serf  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  of  the 
craftsman  or  merchant  to  his  guild,  and  of 
the  townsman  to  his  own  town,  came  first. 
People  generally  knew  too  little  of  affairs 
outside  their  own  immediate  community  to 
develop  a national  spirit.  Third,  there  was 
the  feudal  system  itself,  which,  by  making 
all  the  rulers  of  western  Europe  subject,  in 
theory  at  least,  to  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 
impeded  the  development  of  nation-states. 

By  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  these 
obstacles  had  been  removed  or  were  so 
weakened  that  the  growth  of  nation-states 
became  possible.  As  already  noted,  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  introduced 
into  Europe  a new  spirit  of  inquiry,  a ques- 
tioning of  authority,  an  interest  in  science 
and  discovery,  and  a desire  to  express  ideas 
in  the  language  of  the  people.  The  universal 
Church  broke  up  into  national  churches, 
Latin  gave  way  to  the  vernacular,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
melted  away  before  the  vigour  of  national 
monarchs  backed  by  a spirit  of  nationalism 
among  their  subjects. 

However,  no  sooner  had  the  peoples  of 
western  Europe  achieved  nationhood  than 
the  discoveries  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
Vasco  da  Gama,  and  their  followers  set  in 
motion  a great  wave  of  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism which  engulfed  the  New  World 
and  large  parts  of  Asia.  In  the  colonial  pos- 
sessions or  dependencies  of  the  Great 
Powers,  the  native  tribal  chiefs  and  oriental 
emperors  alike  lost  their  authority  and  be- 
came mere  vassals  of  the  Europeans.  This 
rapid  expansion  of  Europe  into  the  New 
World  and  the  Far  East  set  the  stage  for  the 
troublecf  world  scene  oL  the,  present,  with  its 
dominant  nationalism  and  its  opposition  to 
colonialism  and  imperialism. 


Liberalism  and  Internationalism.  In  some 
instances  nationalist  pride  in,  and  love  of, 


country  was  accompanied  by  a sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  individual  (liberalism) 
and  a conviction  that  the  ordinary  citizen 
should  have  a voice  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment (democracy).  Many  of  the  modern 
nation-states  set  up  national  assemblies  or. 
parliaments  to  express  the  wishes  of  the 
people  through  their  elected  representatives. 
It  is  significant  that  even  those  nations  which 
today  deny  civil  and  political  rights  to  many 
of  their  subjects  maintain  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  democracy  by  going  through  the 
motions  of  holding  elections,  and  of  present- 
ing legislation  to  assemblies  for  approval. 

The  rise  of  nationalism  among  peoples 

who,  until  a decade  or  two  ago,  were  ruled 

by  European  powers  has  struck  a blow  at 

western  imperialism  and  has  practically 

eliminated  colonialism  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  nation, 

young  or  mature,  can  keep  itself  free 

from  foreign  entanglements  at  the  present 

time.  In  order  to  protect  itself  from  hostile 

invasion,  each  state  must  either  assume  the 

heavy  burden  of  armaments  or  must  enter 

into  alliances  with  other  countries.  The 
•tm  ""  *'*. 1 

necessity  for  such  alliances  is  one  of  the 

main  motives  of  the  new  “internationalism”, 

i.e.,  the  working  together  of  nations  which 

have  a common  need  for  protection  or  for 

co-operation  to  achieve  a common  goal.  Of 

course,  the  policy  of  forming  alliances  for 

defensive  or  other  reasons  is  much  older 

than  internationalism.  Ever  since  the  16th 

century  the  nations  of  Europe  have  formed 

coalitions  to  prevent  any  one  power,  such  as 

Spain  or  France,  from  becoming  too  strong 

and  so  upsetting  the  balance  of  power. 

Since  these  ideas  of  nationalism,  colo- 
nialism, liberalism,  and  internationalism  de- 
veloped in  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period, 
it  is  in  the  history  of  Europe  that  we  must 
seek  their  roots. 


OF  NATIONALISM 

The  continent  of  Europe,  though  smaller 
than  all  the  other  continents  except  Austra- 
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lia,  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  study 
of  nationalism.  Its  importance  is  not  based 
upon  its  area,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
Canada’s,  is  less  than  a quarter  of  Asia’s, 
and  only  about  one-sixteenth  of  that  of  the 
whole  world.  But,  for  good  or  ill,  Europe 
has  dominated  the  world  scene  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Modern  Period  until  the 
very  recent  past.  It  was  from  European  ports 
that  the  explorers  and  adventurers  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  sailed  forth  to  claim 
and  colonize  vast  areas  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  To  these  new  areas  they  took  their 
cultures,  their  customs,  their  languages,  and 
their  ideas.  They  subdued  the  native  races 
and  became  the  dominant  people  wherever 
they  went.  They  imposed  their  languages, 
religions,  social  and  political  ideas,  laws,  and 
industries  upon  the  native  peoples  of  North 


and  South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  while 
Australia  was  completely  controlled  by  peo- 
ple of  European  stock.  In  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  most  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas,  themselves  predominantly  of 
European  stock,  threw  off  the  political  con- 
trol of  Europe,  and  their  example  has  been 
followed  in  the  20th  century  by  the  peoples 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  in  spite  of  the 
severing  of  these  political  ties,  there  is  hardly 
a corner  of  the  world  that  does  not  show 
the  influence  of  European  civilization. 

The  map  above  shows  some  of  the  princi- 
pal features  of  Europe.  Great  rivers  like  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Elbe,  reaching 
into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  are  excellent 
for  transportation  and  so  facilitate  trade. 
Some  regions  are  sheltered  behind  protective 
barriers  such  as  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
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Black  Forest,  and  the  English  Channel.  It  is 
in  such  protected  regions  that  nations  de- 
velop most  easily  from  a conglomeration  of 
tribes.  The  great  plains  of  northern  Europe 
lack  defences,  but  are  admirably  suited  to 
farming  and  grazing.  But  the  most  important 
geographic  features  of  Europe  are  the  great 
arms  of  the  sea,  such  as  the  Baltic,  North, 
and  Mediterranean  seas,  that  penetrate  the 
land  mass.  As  a modifier  of  the  climate,  as 
a source  of  food,  and  as  a highway,  the  sea, 
reaching  into  the  continent  from  north  and 
west  and  south,  has  been  a factor  of  great 
importance  in  European  progress. 

The  peoples  that  migrated  to  Europe  from 
the  great  plains  and  deserts  of  Asia  found 
there  regions  in  which,  by  diligence  and  in- 
genuity, they  could  win  from  the  soil  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  attracted  successive  waves  of  invaders 
which  drove  less  aggressive  tribes  into  the 
less  fertile  areas.  A map  of  the  racial  and 
linguistic  division  of  Europe  therefore  shows 
a great  variety  of  ethnic  groups.  Germanic 
tribes  successfully  resisted  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  Roman  Christianity 
into  the  north-easterly  half  of  the  continent. 
But  when  the  Huns  from  Asia  threatened  to 
invade  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  4th  Century 
A.D.,  the  Goths  assisted  the  Romans  in  its 
defence.  However,  the  constant  pressure 
from  the  east  forced  the  various  Teutonic 
tribes  to  migrate  westward  and  southward 
with  the  result  that  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  West  was  overthrown  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  A.D.  In  the  lands  of  the 
Caesars,  where  the  newcomers  settled  per- 
manently, they  became  the  heirs  of  Roman 
culture,  although  for  a thousand  years  or 
more  they  little  realized  the  value  of  their 
inheritance.  Their  tribal  organization,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  influenced  by  their  conver- 
sion to  the  Christian  faith  which  had  super- 
seded the  pagan  religion  of  Rome  early  in 
the  4th  century  A.D.  The  Teutonic  tribes 
mingled  with  the  Romanized  peoples  of  the 
Roman  provinces  and  became  the  pro- 
genitors of  various  national  groups  found 
in  western  Europe  today — the  Italians, 


Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  French.  Farther 
north,  where  the  Latin  influences  were 
weaker,  the  descendants  of  the  invaders  re- 
tained more  of  their  original  appearance  and 
speech,  and  became  recognizable  as  the  Eng- 
lish, Scottish,  Netherlanders,  Danes,  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  and  Germans  of  our  times. 
As  noted  earlier,  these  were  the  people  who, 
in  the  16th  century  and  later,  spread  their 
power  and  culture  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  world. 
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AS  A NATION-STATE 
(TO  1 5 0 0 A.  D.  ) 

The  Geography  of  Britain.  The  British  Isles 
are  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  just  off 
the  western  shores  of  Europe,  between  lati- 
tudes 50°  N and  60°  N,  that  is,  in  roughly 
the  same  latitude  as  Alberta.  Their  total  area, 
including  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  is  about 
121,000  square  miles,  slightly  less  than  that 
of  Alberta,  and  the  present  population  of  the 
islands  is  about  53  million  people.  Lying  in 
the  path  of  the  prevailing  Westerlies  and  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  Drift,  the  islands  have  a 
moist,  temperate  climate,  which  makes  them 
exceptionally  well  suited  to  agriculture  and 
the  raising  of  livestock.  They  possess  also 
natural  resources,  such  as  coal  and  iron, 
which  favour  the  development  of  industry. 
The  irregular  coastline  provides  many  good 
harbours,  and  the  skill  of  the  people  as  ship- 
builders and  sailors  gave  them  an  early  lead 
in  trade.  These  advantages,  utilized  by  an 
industrious  and  inventive  people,  have  made 
Britain  a leading  power  in  the  Modern 
Period.  Although  the  islands  are  small  and 
able  to  produce  only  half  the  food  required 
to  support  the  large  population,  British  in- 
dustry has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
country  is  able  to  export  enough  of  her 
manufactured  goods  and  products  to  enable 
her  to  buy  all  the  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs she  needs  for  maintaining  a high 
standard  of  living. 

The  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain.  The 

earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain  seem  to  have 
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been  a fusion  of  racial  strains  from  the 
Mediterranean  area  and  from  northern 
Europe.  By  600  B.C.,  however,  Celtic 
groups  occupied  much  of  western  Europe, 
including  the  British  Isles,  France,  and 
Spain.  Two  of  these  Celtic  strains  still 
survive  in  Britain — the  Gaels  in  northern 
Ireland  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Britons  in  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

The  Roman  Conquest.  The  Romans  began 
their  conquest  and  occupation  of  Britain  in 
43  A.D.  By  80  A.D.  they  had  conquered 
England  and  Wales,  and  had  begun  to  cover 
the  country  with  a network  of  their  famous 
roads.  In  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  to  keep 
back  the  fierce  Piets  and  Scots  of  what  we 
now  call  Scotland,  they  built  Hadrian’s  Wall 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Tyne  in  the  east  to 
that  of  the  Solway  in  the  west.  Protected  by 


this  wall  much  of  England  became  thor- 
oughly Romanized.  In  the  villas  of  the  land- 
owners  and  in  the  busy  towns  where  skilled 
artisans  and  cloth-workers  made  British 
goods  for  trade  with  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  life  followed  the  Roman 
pattern. 

Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons.  Though  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the 
5th  century  cut  Britain  off  from  Rome,  the 
Romano-Britons  were  able  to  defend  them- 
selves for  some  time.  But  continued  bar- 
barian attacks  upon  the  Roman  Empire  had 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions 
from  Britain.  This  so  weakened  the  British 
defence  that  by  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
the  intensified  attacks  of  the  Jutes,  Saxons, 
and  Angles  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
number  of  kingdoms  in  the  area  which  now 
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The  great  wall  built  by  Hadrian  in 
Britain  to  keep  out  the  marauding 
Piets  and  Scots  ran  across  northern 
England  for  a distance  of  73  miles, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confor- 
mation of  the  ground.  It  was 
originally  about  20  feet  high  and 
7 feet  wide.  Spaced  along  it  were 
mile-castles  occupied  by  garrisons. 
Parts  of  the  wall,  like  this  stretch 
at  Housesteads  in  Northumberland, 
are  still  standing.  (Ministry  of 
Works,  London) 


came  to  be  called  England  (Angleland). 
Christianity,  which  had  not  made  much  pro- 
gress in  Roman  Britain,  was  wiped  out  in 
all  but  a few  areas,  and  Celtic  paganism 
revived  in  the  highlands  of  Cornwall,  Wales, 
Cumberland,  and  Northumberland. 

Christianity  in  Britain.  Christianity  was  re- 
introduced to  Britain  in  the  6th  century 
from  two  sources.  In  563  St.  Columba 
brought  to  Iona  in  the  Hebrides  the  Celtic, 
or  Irish,  form  of  Christianity,  and  in  596 
Pope  Gregory  sent  St.  Augustine  to  Eng- 
land to  convert  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxons  to 
the  Roman  form  of  Christianity.  As  the  two 
systems  extended  their  activities,  differences 
between  them  caused  considerable  friction. 
Consequently,  in  664  a conference  (synod) 
of  clergy  was  called  at  Whitby,  Yorkshire. 
Here  the  Roman  system  gained  the  victory, 
and  Celtic  Christianity  became  confined  once 
more  to  the  highland  districts,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  flourish.  By  700  the  Roman 
Church  had  introduced  a parochial  system 
of  church  organization  in  England  and  was 
calling  synods  of  the  clergy  to  discuss  pro- 
blems. Using  this  practice  as  their  model, 
the  local  kings  were  able  to  assume  greater 
power,  and  gradually  rival  kingdoms  became 
unified  under  one  ruler.  Thus  the  Roman 
Church  with  its  synods,  parishes,  and  its 


contacts  with  the  culture  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world  became  the  first  unifying  force 
in  England  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
long  process  which  culminated  in  English 
nationhood  and  national  institutions. 

The  Danish  Invasions.  But  before  the  end 
of  the  8th  century  another  danger  in  the 
form  of  the  Danish  attacks  threatened  Eng- 
land. Beginning  in  787,  these  reached  their 
climax  during  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great 
(r.  871-99).  Alfred  was  called  “Great”  be- 
cause he  made  noteworthy  contributions  to 
the  growth  of  England’s  greatness  by  such 
measures  as  the  strengthening  of  the  English 
navy,  the  improvement  of  the  military  de- 
fences of  the  kingdom,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning.  Unable  to  drive  the  Danes 
out  of  England,  Alfred  made  peace  with 
them,  dividing  the  island  with  Guthrum  the 
Dane  along  a line  running  north-west  from 
London  to  Chester.  Thus  a Danish  element 
was  now  added  to  the  racial  heritage  of  the 
English.  From  1017  to  1035  Canute,  King 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  ruled  over  all  Eng- 
land as  well. 

William  the  Conqueror  (r.  1066-87).  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  and  the  Norman  de- 
scendants of  those  Northmen  who  had 
settled  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  a century 
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and  a half  earlier  carried  out  the  last  suc- 
cessful invasion  and  conquest  of  England  by 
defeating  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  Kings, 
in  1066  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  William, 
who  ruled  until  his  death  in  1087,  made  two 
important  changes  which  greatly  affected  the 
later  development  of  England  as  a nation- 
state. First,  in  1086  he  introduced  Norman 
feudalism  by  requiring  all  great  landholders, 
whether  they  held  their  land  directly  from 
him  or  not,  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
him  personally.  This  Salisbury  Oath  (so 
called  from  the  place  where  it  was  taken) 
greatly  strengthened  the  power  of  the  King 
at  the  expense  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  made 
possible  a single  unified  government  for 
England.  Second,  William  developed  a sys- 
tem of  national  taxation.  He  sent  his  officials 
throughout  the  land  to  compile  an  inventory 
of  every  man’s  property — his  land,  house, 
cattle,  hogs,  servants,  and  crops.  The  result 
was  the  famous  Domesday  Book  which 
served  as  a businesslike  foundation  for  a 
country-wide  tax. 

William’s  conquest  established  the  Nor- 
mans as  the  dominant  people  in  England, 
and  French  as  the  language  of  the  ruling 
class.  The  Roman  Church  with  its  closer  ties 
with  the  Continent  became  increasingly 
powerful.  In  time,  however,  there  was  a 
fusion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
peoples  and  languages,  so  that  the  English- 
man of  today  may  be  descended  from  both 
Norman  and  Saxon  strains,  and  modern 
English  contains  words  from  both  sources. 
Thus,  Celts,  Romans,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans  have  all  contributed  to  the 


development  of  the  hardy  and  adventurous 
people  who  today  occupy  the  British  Isles 
and  who  have  played  such  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Church  and  the  Nation.  By  1100, 
therefore,  two  strongly  unifying  forces  were 
already  in  operation  in  England:  the  Church, 
and  the  Norman  feudal  system.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  claimed  authority  over  both 
the  civil  and  religious  life  of  the  people.  By 
means  of  its  powers  of  interdict  and  of  ex- 
communication,  it  compelled  the  obedience 
of  all,  from  serf  to  sovereign.  Church  officials 
often  took  great  interest  in  political  affairs, 
making  and  unmaking  Kings,  directing  mili- 
tary campaigns,  and  acting  as  the  King’s 
advisers  and  administrators.  The  Church  held 
vast  tracts  of  land,  and  its  courts  adminis- 
tered justice  to  those  who  could  claim  “bene- 
fit of  clergy”.  If  it  appears  that  these  great 
powers  were  sometimes  used  unwisely  and 
arbitrarily,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
Church  stood  for  law  and  order  in  an  age 
that  was  often  lawless  and  barbarous.  Kings 
sought  the  support  of  the  Church  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  throne,  but 
when  they  found  church  control  irksome 
they  often  tried  to  break  its  power  over 
them.  From  664  A.D.  to  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  I in  1558,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  one  of  the  strongest 
political  factors  in  English  life. 

A National  Ruler.  The  feudal  system  in- 
troduced by  William  I was  the  other  unify- 
ing factor.  William  seized  the  land  from  the 
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Anglo-Saxons  and  let  it  out  as  fiefs  to  his 
Norman  friends,  requiring  each  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him  directly.  Each  landholder 
thus  became  his  “liege-man  for  life  and  limb 
and  earthly  regard”.  In  this  way  the  loyalty 
of  the  individual  was  transferred  from  his 
immediate  overlord,  or  local  head,  to  the 
King  as  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  nation. 

Other  Changes.  The  Norman  conquest 
brought  other  great  and  lasting  changes  to 
England.  Though  William  let  out  much  of 
the  land  to  his  Norman  supporters,  he  also 
increased  the  power  of  the  Crown  by  retain- 
ing vast  areas  as  his  own  royal  holdings  or 
domain.  He  filled  his  treasury  by  means  of 
feudal  dues  and  fines  for  any  infractions  of 
his  laws.  Not  only  was  the  position  of  the 
Church  strengthened,  but  many  fine  church 
buildings  were  erected.  Trade  with  the  Con- 
tinent increased,  and  the  ties  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent  were  greatly  strength- 
ened and  multiplied.  As  Duke  of  Normandy, 
however,  William  was  the  vassal  of  the 
French  King,  a circumstance  which  led  to 
frequent  and  bitter  quarrels  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  culminating  in  the  Hun- 
dred Years’  War  (1337-1453).  The  reigns 
of  William  and  his  two  sons,  the  cruel 
William  Rufus  (r.  1087-1100)  and  the 
scholarly  Henry  I (r.  1 100-35),  were  also 
troubled  by  rebellions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
By  ruthlessly  suppressing  these  outbreaks, 
the  Norman  Kings  maintained  strict  control 
of  the  kingdom. 

Henry  II  (r.  1154-89)  Restores  Law  and 
Order.  Henry  I died  in  1135  leaving  no 
son.  Many  considered  this  to  be  no  time  for 
his  daughter  Matilda  to  rule,  and  so  they 
supported  the  claim  to  the  throne  put  for- 
ward by  Henry’s  nephew,  Stephen.  Civil  war 
broke  out  between  the  rival  contenders  until 
finally,  after  almost  twenty  years  of  strife 
and  anarchy,  Matilda’s  son  ascended  the 
throne  in  1154  as  Henry  II.  Henry  imme- 
diately set  about  restoring  law  and  order  in 
his  kingdom,  with  the  result  that  his  reign 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in 


the  long  history  of  England.  He  began  by 
tearing  down  the  castles  which  the  feudal 
barons  had  built  during  the  turbulent  period 
of  the  civil  war.  He  followed  this  by  releas- 
ing many  people  unjustly  held  prisoner  in 
the  castle  dungeons.  To  restore  order  and 
establish  his  authority  over  all  classes  of  the 
population,  Henry  sent  his  royal  officials  or 
justices  on  systematic  tours  of  the  land. 
When  these  justices  came  to  the  chief  town 
in  a district,  they  called  together  twelve  of 
the  most  reputable  men  and  asked  them 
what  crimes  had  been  committed  since  their 
last  visit,  who  were  considered  to  be  guilty, 
and  what  punishment  was  proposed.  After 
due  investigation,  those  suspected  were 
brought  before  these  royal  justices,  who  im- 
posed fines  or  other  penalties  upon  those 
found  guilty.  Thus  the  principle  of  trial  by 
one’s  peers  (equals)  began  to  replace  trial 
by  one’s  overlord.  Henry’s  object  was  to 
strengthen  his  own  power  by  removing  the 
administration  of  justice  from  the  feudal 
courts.  However,  by  recording  the  cases  and 
the  punishments  administered,  the  justices 
laid  the  basis  for  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish “common  law”,  that  is  the  law  that 
is  common  to  all,  unlike  feudal  justice 
which  varied  from  overlord  to  overlord. 
From  the  practice  of  calling  twelve  just  men 
to  give  evidence  about  crimes  committed  in 
their  neighbourhood,  there  grew  up  in  time 
our  modern  jury  system.  Modern  juries, 
however,  hear,  but  do  not  give,  evidence. 

Henry  II  and  the  Church.  Henry  introduced 
other  changes.  By  accepting  money  pay- 
ments in  place  of  military  service  and  feudal 
dues,  he  was  able  to  hire  and  equip  an  army 
and  so  to  free  himself  from  complete  de- 
pendence upon  the  military  service  of  the 
feudal  barons  and  the  feudal  levy.  But 
though  Henry  succeeded  in  curbing  the 
powers  of  the  feudal  barons,  and  even  in 
bringing  part  of  Ireland  under  his  rule,  his 
attempt  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Pope  in 
England  met  with  disastrous  failure.  Henry 
resented  the  existence  and  the  powers  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  the  canon  law,  the 
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“benefit  of  clergy”,  and  the  right  of  appeal 
from  his  courts  in  England  to  the  church 
courts  in  Rome,  where  the  decisions  handed 
down  nearly  always  favoured  the  Church 
and  clergy  as  opposed  to  the  King’s  interests. 
In  this  struggle  Henry  thought  to  gain  a 
strong  ally  by  getting  his  able  minister, 
Thomas  a Becket,  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  upon  becoming  Archbishop, 
Becket  turned  against  his  royal  master  and 
opposed  most  vigorously  any  steps  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  papacy  in,  or  over,  Eng- 
land. It  was  only  after  eight  years  abroad, 
kept  out  of  his  see  by  Henry’s  orders,  that 
Becket  was  finally  allowed  to  assume  his 
office.  But  if  Henry  thought  that  absence 
had  changed  Becket’s  stand  on  the  question 
of  papal  powers,  he  was  deceived.  At  length, 
acting  upon  a hasty  word  spoken  by  the 
exasperated  King,  four  knights  rode  off  to 
Canterbury,  burst  into  the  cathedral,  and 
slew  the  troublesome  Archbishop  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar.  This  deed  brought  dis- 
favour upon  Henry,  who  was  compelled  to 
do  public  penance  at  Becket’s  tomb.  It 
forced  the  King  to  give  up  any  attempt  to 
try  clergy  accused  of  crimes  in  his  own  royal 
courts,  or  to  abolish  appeals  from  English 
to  papal  courts  in  Rome.  The  murdered 
Archbishop  became  a martyr,  and  people 
from  all  over  England  made  pilgrimages  to 
his  tomb  in  Canterbury.  It  is  such  a pilgrim- 
age that  is  described  by  Chaucer  in  his 
Canterbury  Tales. 

A consideration  of  Henry  II’s  achieve- 
ments makes  two  important  lessons  of  his- 
tory abundantly  plain.  First,  it  is  not  enough 
to  introduce  laws  and  principles;  they  must 
be  upheld  constantly,  re-established,  and  re- 
affirmed if  they  are  to  become  permanent. 
Second,  every  advance  in  national  growth 
and  civil  liberty  becomes  a precedent  for 
later  developments,  even  though  it  may  ap- 
pear to  have  failed  in  its  immediate  objec- 
tive. The  reigns  of  Henry’s  two  sons,  Richard 
I,  called  Coeur  de  Lion  or  “the  Lion- 
Hearted”,  and  John,  demonstrate  these  two 
lessons  clearly. 


The  murder  of  Thomas  a Becket  before  the  altar  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  (British  Museum) 

Richard  I (r.  1189-99).  Richard  spent  nine 
of  the  ten  years  of  his  reign  outside  Eng- 
land, either  fighting  in  the  Third  Crusade, 
or  as  a prisoner,  or  finally,  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  a French  fief  from  a rebellious  noble. 
In  this  last  enterprise  an  arrow  cut  short 
his  career.  However,  during  the  King’s  ab- 
sences, Henry  II’s  system  of  royal  adminis- 
tration by  ministers  of  the  Crown  was  strong 
enough  to  maintain  the  government  of  the 
country  with  little  change. 

John  (r.  1199-1216).  John’s  misrule,  there- 
fore, did  not  begin  until  1205,  after  the  death 
of  Hubert  Walter,  Richard’s  chief  minister. 
John  chose  his  ministers  from  among  his 
favourites,  and  they,  being  less  able  than 
Richard’s,  were  less  successful  in  maintain- 
ing the  royal  administration.  Consequently, 
John’s  reign  degenerated  into  a series  of  dis- 
asters. First,  he  lost  Normandy  to  the 
French  King.  Second,  as  the  result  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  England  was  placed 
under  an  interdict  for  three  years,  and  John 
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himself  was  excommunicated.  He  retaliated 
by  seizing  the  lands  of  the  Church  through- 
out his  realms.  But  discontent  at  home,  the 
threat  of  invasion  from  France  (whose  King, 
Philip  Augustus,  considered  the  Pope’s  ap- 
peal to  punish  John  as  an  excellent  excuse 
for  doing  what  he  had  long  wanted  to  do), 
and  the  opposition  of  his  own  clergy,  finally 
forced  John  to  submit.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  do  homage  to  the  Pope  for  his  king- 
dom, accepting  it  as  a fief  from  the  papacy. 

Magna  Carta.  To  obtain  money  in  his  diffi- 
culties, John  had  resorted  to  all  kinds  of 
oppression  and  injustice,  which  contributed 
to  the  mounting  unrest  and  discontent  of  his 
subjects.  In  1215  the  barons,  supported  by 
the  clergy  and  the  citizens  of  London,  rose 
up  against  John  and  forced  him  to  sign 
Magna  Carta  or  the  Great  Charter  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Stephen  Langton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  famous 
document  reiterated  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  freemen  in  Henry  II’s  time  and  became 
part  of  the  constitutional  tradition  of  Britain. 
A number  of  its  clauses  should  be  specially 
noted  since  they  became  landmarks  in  the 
growth  of  the  English  national  government. 

“No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned 
or  exiled  or  in  any  way  destroyed,  nor 
will  we  go  upon  him  or  send  upon  him, 
except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers 
or  the  law  of  the  land. 

“To  no  one  will  we  sell,  to  no  one  will 
we  refuse  or  delay,  right  or  justice. 

“No  constable  of  ours  shall  take  any  one’s 
grain  or  chattels  without  immediately  pay- 
ing for  them  in  money.” 

Although  Magna  Carta  set  forth  the  restric- 
tions on  the  King’s  power  and  the  rights  of 
the  freemen  in  much  greater  detail  than 
given  here,  these  few  clauses  show  clearly 
the  basis  upon  which  constitutional  mon- 
archy later  developed. 

The  Misrule  of  Henry  III  (r.  1216-72).  It  is 

one  thing  to  sign  a document  like  Magna 
Carta,  but  quite  another  to  live  up  to  its 


terms.  John  escaped  the  issue,  for  he  died  in 
the  following  year;  his  young  son,  Henry  III, 
came  face  to  face  with  it.  He  so  mismanaged 
affairs  that  the  barons  broke  into  armed 
rebellion.  Under  the  leadership  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who  had  married  the  King’s  sister, 
they  defeated  Henry  in  battle,  shut  him  in 
prison,  and  assumed  control  of  the  kingdom. 
In  order  to  sound  out  the  popular  will, 
Montfort  summoned  a meeting  of  the  Great 
Council.  Normally  the  Council  consisted  of 
the  barons  and  upper  clergy,  but  Mont- 
fort invited  the  people  to  send  also  two 
knights  from  each  shire  and  two  burgesses 
from  each  chartered  town.  This  gathering, 
though  irregular  because  it  was  not  sum- 
moned by  royal  proclamation,  was  neverthe- 
less significant  as  marking  another  milestone 
along  the  long  road  to  national  status,  and  as 
preparing  the  way  for  Edward  I’s  parliament 
of  1295.  “Parliament”,  from  the  French 
parler  meaning  “to  talk”,  was  the  name  given 
to  the  meetings  held  by  the  Great  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  affairs  of 
the  realm. 

Edward  I (r.  1272-1307).  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  I,  son  of  Henry  III,  three  signi- 
ficant events  occurred  in  English  history. 
Edward,  following  the  lead  given  by  his 
uncle,  Simon  de  Montfort,  called  together  in 
1295  a parliament  that  included  knights 
and  burgesses.  Because  of  this  precedent  it 
came  later  to  be  known  as  the  “Model  Par- 
liament”. Edward  also  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Wales  in  1282;  and  he  defined  and 
unified  English  common  law  by  a number 
of  royal  statutes.  But  another  of  his  under- 
takings did  not  have  such  a fortunate  out- 
come. He  attempted  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Scotland  and  to  bring  that 
country  under  his  rule;  but  his  military  suc- 
cesses there  only  strengthened  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Scots,  as  tales  of  the  gallant 
stands  made  by  William  Wallace  and  Robert 
Bruce  so  clearly  testify.  The  results  of  Ed- 
ward I’s  wars  in  Scotland  were  a long- 
standing and  bitter  hatred  of  the  English  by 
the  Scots  and  the  alliance  between  Scotland 
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Edward  III  — an  electrotype  from  an  effigy  in  West- 
minster Abbey  (National  Portrait  Gallery) 


and  France  which  was  to  cause  England  so 
much  grief  in  the  following  centuries. 

The  Hundred  Years’  War.  The  reign  of 
Edward  III  (r.  1327-77),  grandson  of 
Edward  I,  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  Hundred 
Years’  War  (1337-1453)  between  France 
and  England,  the  causes  of  which  were  both 
economic  and  political.  England  and  France 
had  long  been  rivals  over  the  trade  with  the 
Low  Countries.  But  the  chief  reason  for  the 
long  struggle  was  the  fact  that  English  Kings 
were  also  vassals  of  the  Kings  of  France  in 
respect  of  their  continental  possessions  such 
as  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  This  situation 
had  become  extremely  humiliating  to  the 
proud  Kings  of  England.  The  alliance  of  the 
Scots  with  the  French,  the  threat  of  an 
English  alliance  with  the  burghers  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  fact  that  Edward  III  claimed 
the  French  throne  through  his  mother’s  line, 
all  led  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1337. 
Fighting  was  intermittent,  with  long  periods 


of  uncertain  peace.  But  the  struggle  had  two 
significant  results  for  England.  First,  the 
English  victories  at  Crecy  (1346),  Poitiers 
(1356),  and  Agincourt  (1415)  gave  her 
a tradition  of  military  greatness  based  largely 
upon  the  use  of  infantry  armed  with  the 
longbow.  Second,  the  eventual  victory  of  the 
French  and  the  loss  of  all  territory  on  the 
Continent,  except  Calais,  tended  to  isolate 
England  from  European  affairs  and  allowed 
English  rulers  to  concentrate  upon  their 
island  kingdom.  In  this  way  the  Hundred 
Years’  War  furthered  the  growth  of  a dis- 
tinctive English  nationality. 

The  End  of  English  Feudalism.  Meanwhile, 
another  factor  was  having  its  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  English  nation — the 
Black  Death.  This  scourge,  a form  of 
bubonic  plague,  swept  over  western  Europe 
from  1348  to  1350  and  is  reputed  to  have 
carried  off  one-third  of  the  population.  The 
sharp  reduction  in  the  supply  of  labour,  to- 
gether with  the  Peasants’  Revolt  (1381),  of 
which  the  Black  Death  was  one  cause,  led 
to  the  freeing  of  the  villeins  and  thus  to  the 
destruction  of  feudalism  as  an  economic 
system.  At  the  same  time  the  new  institution 
of  Parliament,  which  included  representa- 
tives of  the  country  gentry  and  the  middle- 
class  townsmen,  was  beginning  to  assert  its 
authority  over  the  Crown,  for  Henry  IV  (r. 
1399-1413)  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  owed 
his  throne  to  that  body. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  (1455-85)  in 
England  resulted  in  part  from  the  Hundred 
Years’  War.  Lawless  soldiers,  returning  from 
France,  attached  themselves  either  to  barons 
who  supported  the  Lancastrian  claimants  to 
the  throne,  or  to  their  rivals,  the  House  of 
York.  Civil  wars  are  especially  destructive 
and  wasteful,  but  one  good  result  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  was  the  removal  of  many 
of  these  powerful  barons  who  had  so  long 
opposed  the  establishment  of  a strong,  cen- 
tral government  under  an  authoritative 
monarchy.  The  victory  of  Henry  Tudor, 
Duke  of  Richmond,  over  Richard  III  (r. 
1483-85)  at  Bosworth  Field  gave  that 
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A doctor  visits  his  patient  at  the  time  of 
the  Black  Death  — a woodcut  from  "The 
Ship  of  Fools",  1520.  (The  Guildhall 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  London) 


strong-willed  Lancastrian  the  opportunity  to 
ascend  the  throne,  assert  his  authority  over 
the  warring  barons,  and  establish  the  Tudor 
monarchy  which  was  destined  to  play  such 
a glorious  part  in  the  history  of  the  British 
people.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  three 
generations  of  Tudors,  England  pressed  for- 
ward to  new  traditions  of  greatness,  hum- 
bling the  might  of  Spain,  acquiring  overseas 
colonies,  establishing  a national  church,  and 
protecting  both  nation  and  church  from 
powerful  foes  on  the  Continent.  But  before 
studying  the  achievements  of  the  Tudor 
monarchy  in  detail,  we  must  first  examine 
the  rise  of  two  other  nations  which  were 
to  play  important  roles  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  namely  France  and  Spain. 


A NATION-STATE 
(TO  1 5 0 0 A.  D.  ) 

The  Geographic  Factors.  The  location  of 
France  in  Europe  and  her  particular  geo- 
graphic features  have  greatly  affected  the 
development  of  the  French  nation.  Both  fac- 
tors, along  with  others,  have  helped  to 
determine  the  course  of  France’s  history  and 
were  responsible  for  the  presence  within  her 
borders  of  the  tribes  and  peoples  who  were 
to  become,  in  time,  the  nation  of  France. 

France  is  considerably  smaller  in  area 
than  the  province  of  Alberta  but  supports  a 
much  larger  population.  In  the  north,  the 
moist,  temperate  climate  is  well  suited  to  the 
growing  of  grain  and  the  raising  of  livestock. 
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The  warmer  and  drier  climate  of  the  south 
encourages  the  cultivation  of  oranges  and 
olives.  In  eastern  France  wine-making  is  one 
of  the  principal  industries,  and  resources  of 
coal  and  iron  permit  a wide  range  of  manu- 
factures. In  general,  France  has  a balanced 
economy,  with  primary  industries  supplying 
the  raw  material  for  her  manufactures,  and 
factories  providing  her  people  with  the 
finished  products.  In  times  of  depression 
elsewhere,  France  has  had  comparatively 
few  unemployed  and  has  not  depended 
greatly  on  imports  of  food  or  raw  materials. 
The  surface  topography  of  France  is  varied 
and  beautiful.  About  half  the  area  consists  of 
mountains  and  hills  and  the  other  half  of 
plains  and  low  valleys.  Over  most  of  the 
country  the  climate  is  temperate  or  warm, 
but  along  the  Alps  heavy  rain  and  snow  and 
prolonged  periods  of  cold  weather  often 
occur. 

In  shape,  France  is  somewhat  like  a pen- 
tagon. Four  of  her  sides  consist  of  natural 
frontiers  which  may  be  quite  easily  defended, 
and  only  in  the  north-east  has  nature  left 
the  door  wide  open  for  an  invader  to  enter 
without  difficulty.  However,  the  Alpine  pas- 
ses, the  Mediterranean,  and  the  English 
Channel  have  also  at  various  times  provided 
a pathway  for  the  invader,  so  that  in  ancient 
and  mediaeval  times  many  tribes  made 
their  way  into  this  pleasant  land.  Once  there, 
enclosed  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Vosges,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  by 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, these  various  tribes  fused  together  to 
form  that  characteristic  national  group  whom 
we  call  the  French.  In  turn  the  Gauls,  the 
Franks,  and  the  Northmen  came  into  this 
land  and  played  their  parts  in  the  creation 
of  modern  France,  giving  rise  to  the  Gallic, 
the  Frankish,  and  the  Norman  periods 
of  French  history,  respectively. 

The  influence  of  France  in  the  historical 
development  of  modern  Europe  has  been 
considerable  and  has  resulted  partly  from 
her  situation  between  Spain  and  Germany 
and  across  the  Channel  from  Britain. 
France,  more  than  any  other  country  north 


of  the  Alps,  was  the  heir  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  West.  When  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  conquered  England  in  1066,  he 
extended  French  influence  across  the  Chan- 
nel. The  Kings  of  France  and  England  con- 
tested control  over  each  other’s  realms  until 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  the 
French  finally  took  Calais,  England’s  last 
possession  on  the  Continent.  As  a result  of 
the  Crusades  the  trade  of  France  with  the 
Italian  city-states  grew  and  flourished.  When 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  in  1492 
shifted  the  centre  of  trade  to  the  Atlantic, 
much  of  the  trade  between  Spain  and  nor- 
thern Europe  passed  through  France  to 
avoid  the  English  privateers  in  the  Channel. 
Because  of  her  maritime  position,  France 
found  it  an  easy  matter  to  take  part  in  the 
race  to  establish  colonies.  Thus  geography 
made  it  possible  for  France  to  compete  with 
other  maritime  countries  of  Europe — Spain, 
Portugal,  England,  and  the  Netherlands — in 
establishing  a great  overseas  empire. 

The  French  People.  About  two  or  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  bands  of 
tall,  fair-haired  Gauls  of  Celtic  stock  entered 
the  region  and  settled  among  the  native 
population.  Then  came  the  Roman  legions 
under  Julius  Caesar.  Having  conquered  the 
country  (58-51  B.C.)  and  made  it  a Roman 
province,  they  introduced  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Some 
time  after  300  A.D.  missionaries  converted 
the  pagan  Gauls  to  Roman  Christianity  and 
later  carried  this  same  form  of  Christianity 
to  the  Germanic  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube.  Late  in  the  4th  century,  how- 
ever, the  Huns  from  Asia  entered  eastern 
Europe  and  drove  the  Germanic  tribes  such 
as  the  West  Goths  or  Visigoths  before  them 
into  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  Some  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  settled  in  northern  France, 
where  they  wrested  control  from  Imperial 
Rome.  In  the  growth  of  France  to  nation- 
hood during  the  following  centuries,  particu- 
larly important  roles  were  played  by  three 
dynasties — the  Merovingians,  the  Carolingi- 
ans,  and  the  Capetians. 
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The  Merovingians.  The  Merovingian  Kings 
derived  their  name  from  Merowech,  a chief 
of  the  Frankish  people  who  had  settled  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  Clovis  (r.  481- 
511),  a grandson  of  Merowech,  became 
King  of  a Frankish  tribe,  and  by  great  per- 
sonal ability,  fortunate  alliances,  and  the 
ruthless  use  of  power,  extended  and  con- 
solidated his  control  over  most  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees. 
With  the  help  of  other  Frankish  tribes, 
Clovis  conquered  the  Gallo-Roman  kingdom 
north  of  the  Loire  in  486  and  ten  years  later 
defeated  the  Alemanni,  a Germanic  people 
living  on  the  upper  Rhine.  In  496  Clovis, 
who  shortly  before  had  married  the  Roman 
Catholic  Burgundian  princess,  Clotilda,  re- 
solved to  embrace  the  Roman  form  of  Chris- 
tianity and  required  all  his  people  to  for- 
sake their  pagan  gods  and  follow  his  ex- 
ample. The  choice  of  the  Roman  form  of 
Christianity  was  a fortunate  one  for  Clovis. 
Most  of  the  other  Germanic  kingdoms  had 
been  converted  to  the  Arian  form  of  Chris- 
tianity (which  denied  the  true  God-nature 
of  Christ)  and  were,  therefore,  regarded  as 
heretics  by  the  Roman  Church.  Conse- 
quently, the  Roman  clergy  and  the  majority 
of  the  Gallo-Romans  supported  Clovis,  and 
their  support  enabled  him  to  conquer  the 
Visigothic  kingdom  in  507  and  to  overcome 


all  rival  Frankish  Kings  before  his  death  in 
511.  Thus  his  sons  inherited  a united  and 
powerful  kingdom,  to  which  the  dominant 
Frankish  tribe  gave  the  name  of  France. 
Furthermore,  the  support  of  the  Roman 
Church  enabled  the  Merovingian  line  of 
Kings  to  rule  in  France  for  the  next  two 
centuries. 

However,  by  650  civil  war  and  evil  living 
had  weakened  the  Merovingian  power. 
Though  a “shadow”  King  still  sat  upon  the 
throne,  real  power  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  an  official  known  as  the  Mayor  of  the 
Palace,  the  most  outstanding  of  these  being 
Pepin  II  (r.  687-714).  When  the  Saracens 
invaded  France  in  an  attempt  to  plant  the 
crescent  flag  of  Islam  in  western  Europe,  it 
was  Pepin’s  son,  Charles  Martel,  not  the 
King,  who  defeated  them  at  the  Battle  of 
Tours  in  732,  and  drove  them  back  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  In  751,  the  Pope,  grateful  for 
Martel’s  encouragement  of  missionaries  and 
his  services  to  Christianity  at  the  Battle  of 
Tours,  consecrated  his  son,  Pepin  III,  as 
King  of  the  Franks.  This  title,  which  Pepin 
had  already  assumed  with  the  consent  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  made  Pepin  ruler  in  name 
as  well  as  in  actual  fact. 

The  Carolingians.  In  768  Charles  Martel’s 
grandson,  known  in  history  as  Charles  the 


This  painting  by  Raphael  in  the 
Vatican  shows  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne  on  Christmas  Day, 
800  A.D.  (Alinari  photo) 


The  inner  broken  line  shows  the 
boundaries  of  Charlemagne's  king- 
dom when  he  came  to  the  throne 
in  768.  By  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  added  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
Saxonia,  and  the  Spanish  March, 
and  had  made  the  tribes  beyond 
his  eastern  frontier  (areas  enclosed 
by  dotted  lines)  tributary  to  him. 


Great,  Charlemagne,  or  Carolus  Magnus, 
came  to  the  throne,  and  from  his  name  he 
and  his  successors  were  called  “Carol- 
ingians”.  Charlemagne  carried  his  conquests 
north,  east,  and  south  by  defeating  the 
Saxons  east  of  the  Rhine,  the  Bavarians  and 
Slavs  along  the  Danube,  and  the  Lombards 
in  northern  Italy.  In  800  A.D.  the  Pope 
placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  Charle- 
magne’s head,  making  him  Emperor  of  the 
Romans.  This  action  was  supposed  to  revive 
the  old  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  but 
actually  Charlemagne’s  empire  was  more 
German  than  Roman.  Moreover,  having 
been  created  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
it  was  largely  under  the  control  of  that 
organization. 

Charlemagne  (r.  768-814)  ruled  over  an 
empire  that  stretched  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the  Adriatic  and  westward  to  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Atlantic.  It  embraced  most  of  the 
area  covered  by  modern  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Low 
Countries.  Charlemagne’s  rule  was  both  ab- 
solute and  paternal  and  was  marked  by  a re- 
vival of  trade  and  the  improvement  of  edu- 


cation, both  secular  and  religious.  This 
educational  movement  set  the  German  peo- 
ple to  studying  the  ancient  classics  and  early 
Christian  writings,  and  thus  laid  the  ground- 
work for  their  later  interest  in  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Reformation. 

The  Empire  did  not  long  survive  the  death 
of  Charlemagne.  Civil  war  among  his  heirs 
led  to  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  in  843  which 
divided  the  Carolingian  Empire  into  three 
parts,  the  westernmost  of  which  included 
most  of  modern  France,  the  easternmost 
most  of  modern  Germany,  while  between 
them  the  third  consisted  of  a long  strip  of 
territory  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to 
southern  Italy.  There  were  three  principal 
reasons  for  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian 
Empire:  first,  the  absence  of  any  real  racial 
unity;  second,  the  lack  of  effective  communi- 
cations and  means  of  control  for  so  vast  a 
territory;  and  third,  the  growing  power  and 
ambitions  of  the  large  landowners  and  the 
bishops.  Out  of  this  period  of  decline  and 
chaos,  amounting  almost  to  anarchy,  there 
emerged  the  new  system  or  social  order  of 
feudalism,  in  which  every  man  had  his  over- 
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lord  and  a King  was  simply  one  lord  among 
many.  This  was  especially  true  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  one  noble  was  often  the  vassal 
of  another.  The  absolute  and  paternal  power 
of  the  Carolingian  Kings  died  with  Charles, 
who  alone  was  strong  enough  to  exercise  it. 

Another  important  factor  which  hastened 
the  fall  of  the  Carolingian  Empire  was  the 
coming  of  the  tall,  powerfully-built,  blond 
Northmen,  or  Vikings.  Attracted  by  the 
plunder  to  be  had  in  the  fertile  plains  of 
France,  and  inspired  by  the  love  of  adven- 
ture and  the  excitement  of  war,  they  sailed 
the  seas  in  search  of  more  living  room  than 
Scandinavia  afforded  them.  Being  pagan, 
they  had  no  scruples  about  attacking  and 
plundering  the  Christian  churches  and 
monasteries,  in  which  they  found  much 
wealth,  and  destroying  what  little  learning 
was  current.  However,  after  half  a century  of 
such  raids,  they  began  to  settle,  and  in  the 
year  911  an  agreement  granted  them  land 
along  the  lower  Seine  (which  area  thus  be- 
came known  as  Normandy)  provided  that 
their  chief  became  a vassal  of  the  French 
King  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  As 
the  number  of  the  Northmen  living  in  Nor- 
mandy increased  by  further  immigration, 
their  rulers  became  practically  independent, 
though  still  owing  a shadowy  allegiance  to 
the  French  King.  By  the  year  1000  the 
Normans  had  adopted  the  French  language 
and  culture  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 


These  were  the  people  whose  descendants 
accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to  Eng- 
land in  1066  and  who  profited  by  his  con- 
quest of  that  country. 

The  Capetians.  For  about  a century  the 
descendants  of  the  Carolingians  and  those  of 
the  Count  of  Paris  struggled  for  power  until 
finally  Hugh  Capet  (r.  987-96)  gained  the 
upper  hand.  But  the  position  of  the  King  of 
, France  was  extremely  weak  and  precarious. 
In  the  first  place,  the  office  was  elective,  mak- 
ing the  King  dependent  upon  the  support  of 
4__powerful  nobles,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
clergy.  Second,  the  territory  under  his  direct 
authority  was  exceedingly  small,  extending 
merely  to  the  region  around  Paris.  Often 
powerful  vassals  of  the  French  King  held 
more  territory  than  he  did.  For  example,  the 
Kings  of  England,  as  Dukes  of  Normandy 
and  vassals  of  the  French  King,  added  to 
their  holdings  in  France  the  duchies  of  Brit- 
tany, Anjou,  Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  Tou- 
louse, Champagne,  and  Flanders.  Thus  they 
exercised  control  over  more  than  half  of 
France.  Third,  the  King  of  France  was 
merely  one  among  many  powerful  feudal 
nobles  who,  secure  behind  their  castle  walls, 
could,  and  did,  defy  his  authority. 

But  two  factors  greatly  increased  the 
power  of  the  French  monarch  under  the 
Capetian  rulers.  First,  amid  all  the  uncer- 
tainties of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Cape- 
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tians  managed  to  produce  an  unbroken  line 
of  male  heirs  over  a period  of  more  than 
three  centuries.  This  line  lasted  until  the 
death  of  Charles  IV  in  1328  led  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  of  Valois,  a member  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  family,  and  to  the 
rival  claim  of  Edward  III  of  England.  With 
an  interval  of  only  twenty-two  years  during 
the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  period, 
some  member  of  the  Capetian  family  sat  on 
the  throne  of  France  until  the  flight  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  1848.  This  remarkable  succes- 
sion converted  what  had  originally  been  an 
elective  monarchy  into  a hereditary  one,  with 
the  right  of  succession  firmly  established  in 
the  Capetian  family.  Second,  a number  of 
remarkably  able  French  Kings  succeeded  in 
extending  the  royal  power  by  various  means. 

Philip  II  (r.  1 180-1223),  sometimes  called 
Philip  Augustus,  won  a series  of  victories 
over  the  English  King,  John.  These  gave 
him  control  over  about  half  of  John’s  hold- 
ings in  France  and  earned  John  the  nick- 
name of  “Lackland”. 

Louis  IX  (r.  1226-70),  grandson  of 
Philip  II,  during  his  long  and  peaceful  reign 
consolidated  the  gains  made  by  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  set  an  example  of 
chivalry  and  piety  that  won  for  him  the  love 
and  loyalty  of  his  people  and  the  title  of  St. 
Louis  from  the  Church.  He  was  able  to 
assert  greater  authority  as  sovereign  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  in  many 
ways  he  laid  the  basis  upon  which  the  abso- 
lute monarchy  in  France  later  developed. 
Like  Henry  II  in  England,  he  sent  out  justices 
who  began  to  replace  the  feudal  system  of 
law  with  central,  royal  administration.  In- 
dustry and  commerce  flourished,  and  the 
towns  gradually  became  independent  of  the 
feudal  lords.  Finally,  education  and  culture 
made  progress.  The  University  of  Paris  be- 
came famous  for  its  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, and  the  French  language  began  to 
take  the  permanent,  literary  form  which  later 
led  to  its  adoption  as  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy in  Europe. 

Philip  IV  (r.  1285-1314),  known  as 
Philip  the  Fair,  grandson  of  Louis  IX,  ex- 


tended and  strengthened  the  royal  power  in 
three  significant  ways.  First,  he  placed  the 
administration  of  his  realm  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  humble  birth  but  of  great  natural 
ability,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  royal 
courts  and  were  well  acquainted  with  Roman 
law  and  the  monarchical  idea.  Such  men 
owed  their  success  and  power  to  the  King, 
and  they  supported  him  in  every  way  against 
the  feudal  lords,  the  papacy,  and  any  other 
threat  to  his  authority.  Second,  Philip 
crushed  and  then  abolished  the  wealthy  reli- 
gious Order  of  the  Knights  Templars  which 
had  been  set  up  during  the  Crusades  to  de- 
fend the  Temple.  This  action  gave  him  the 
money  which  he  badly  needed  and  brought 
the  extensive  lands  of  the  Order  under  his 
royal  control.  Third,  in  1302  Philip  sum- 
moned representatives  from  the  wealthy 
middle  class  to  meet  with  his  feudal  vassals 
and  the  clergy  to  give  their  consent  to  his 
decisions  on  matters  affecting  the  nation.  In 
particular,  Philip  wanted  the  consent  of  the 
middle  class  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  that 
he  wished  to  collect.  The  body  thus  estab- 
lished, called  the  Estates-General,  was  the 
first  parliament  in  France  and  was  instituted 
just  seven  years  after  Edward  I summoned 
the  “Model  Parliament”  in  England  in  1295. 
In  France,  as  in  England,  early  parliaments 
were  considered  not  as  checks  upon,  but 
rather  as  extensions  of,  the  power  of  Kings. 

Causes  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  From 
987  to  the  death  of  Philip  IV  in  1314,  the 
Capetian  line  had  succeeded  in  extending 
the  King’s  power  and  authority  over  more 
and  more  of  the  principalities  of  France. 
But  Philip’s  three  sons,  Louis  X (r.  1314- 
lb),  Philip  V (r.  1316-22),  and  Charles  IV 
(r.  1322-28),  came  to  the  throne  in  rapid 
succession,  the  period  of  their  three  reigns 
amounting  to  only  fourteen  years.  The  death 
of  Charles  IV  in  1328  and  the  accession  of 
his  cousin  Philip  of  Valois  (r.  1328-50) 
gave  rise  to  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  This 
old  struggle  between  the  French  Kings  and 
their  English  vassals  for  control  of  the  fiefs 
in  France  had  well-nigh  been  won  by  the 
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Capetians  long  before  the  accession  of 
Philip,  but  it  now  flared  up  once  more.  The 
Kings  of  France  and  England  had  become  so 
powerful  in  their  respective  countries  that 
the  very  thought  of  giving  up  any  of  their 
lands  or  rights  was  quite  intolerable.  Besides, 
they  both  had  a keen  interest  in  the  trade  of 
Flanders,  and  the  English  were  encouraging 
the  Flemish  burghers  to  resist  the  French 
King’s  claims  to  their  loyalty  as  their  so- 
vereign lord.  Added  to  these  more  funda- 
mental causes  of  the  war  was  Edward  IIFs 
claim  to  the  French  throne  through  his 
mother,  sister  of  Charles  IV.  Hostilities 
broke  out  in  1337  and  continued  intermit- 
tently during  the  reign  of  five  English  and 
five  French  Kings.  For  nearly  a century  the 
English  enjoyed  the  main  successes  and  the 
outstanding  victories.  Since  the  fighting  was 
done  entirely  in  France,  the  French  peasants 
and  townspeople  endured  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing. Their  homes  were  plundered  and  their 
crops  destroyed  by  the  English  soldiers,  who 


lived  off  the  land  during  the  actual  cam- 
paigns and  during  the  extended  periods  of 
truce  when  the  French  Kings  were  too  ex- 
hausted to  carry  on  the  struggle. 

Outstanding  Events  of  the  Hundred  Years’ 
War.  Although  the  full  story  of  the  Hundred 
Years’  War  cannot  be  told  here,  a few  of 
the  outstanding  events  should  be  mentioned. 
In  1340  the  English  and  Flemish  ships  de- 
stroyed the  French  fleet,  making  a French 
invasion  of  England  impossible.  The  English 
infantry,  especially  the  archers  armed  with 
longbows,  defeated  the  more  numerous 
French  knights  in  their  heavy  armour  at 
Crecy  in  1346.  Ten  years  later,  in  1356, 
the  English  archers  repeated  this  striking 
victory  at  Poitiers.  Following  this  defeat,  the 
French  peasants,  goaded  into  rebellion  by 
their  sufferings  and  privations,  revolted 
against  their  feudal  lords,  murdering  many 
of  them  and  burning  their  chateaux.  But  the 
princes  and  the  nobles  crushed  the  poorly 
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armed  peasants,  killing  about  20,000  of 
them.  After  1364  the  French  succeeded  in 
recapturing  most  of  the  territory  they  had 
lost  to  the  English.  Then,  for  a period  of 
thirty-five  years,  civil  war  among  the  French 
factions  brought  a halt  to  hostilities  against 
the  English.  In  1415  Henry  V of  England 
renewed  the  war  with  France  and  won  an- 
other spectacular  victory  at  Agincourt,  where 
13,000  English  soldiers  completely  defeated 
a French  army  three  times  as  large.  In  1429 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  allied  himself  with 
the  English,  and  the  situation  of  the  French 
looked  desperate  indeed.  But  at  this  low  ebb 
in  French  fortunes,  a simple  peasant  girl, 
Joan  of  Arc,  was  inspired  by  her  “voices”  to 
lead  the  French  in  the  relief  of  Orleans  and 
to  have  the  Dauphin  crowned  as  Charles 
VII,  King  of  France.  Her  capture  by  the 
Burgundians  and  her  sale  to  the  English, 
who  found  her  guilty  of  witchcraft  and 
burned  her  at  the  stake  in  1431,  marked  the 
turning-point  of  the  long  struggle.  Inspired 
by  the  martyrdom  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
the  French  fought  back  with  a will.  Quarrels 
broke  out  among  the  English  leaders  during 
the  long  minority  of  the  infant  King  Henry 
VI,  and  the  final  peace  in  1453  left  only 
one  French  possession,  Calais,  in  the  hands 
of  the  English. 

But  the  Hundred  Years’  War  had  more 
far-reaching  effects  upon  France  than  the 
capture  and  recapture  of  a few  provinces. 
The  long  conflict  with  the  English,  and  espe- 
cially the  circumstances  surrounding  the  trial 
and  death  of  Joan  of  Arc,  united  the  French 
as  nothing  else  had  been  able  to  do.  It 
aroused  in  them  a patriotism  that  led  them 
to  victory  and  became  one  of  the  factors  in 
the  dominance  of  France  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries. 

The  Unification  of  France.  As  the  Middle 
Ages  drew  to  a close,  other  important 
changes  were  taking  place  in  France.  At  the 
end  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  the  whole 
country,  except  for  the  two  duchies  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Brittany  and  the  city  of  Calais, 
was  united  under  one  ruler.  The  feudal 


Joan  of  Arc  sees  the  Dauphin  crowned  as  King  Charles 
VII  in  Rheims  cathedral.  Soon  afterwards,  under  her 
leadership  and  inspiration,  the  French  raised  the  English 
siege  of  Orleans.  (Caisse  Nationale  des  Monuments 
Historiques,  Paris) 

system,  of  which  the  two  duchies  were  out- 
standing and  short-lived  survivals,  was  ap- 
proaching its  end.  Burgundy  was  acquired 
by  Louis  XI  in  1482,  on  the  death  of  Mary 
of  Burgundy;  and  Brittany  became  part  of 
the  royal  domain  nine  years  later  through 
the  marriage  of  Louis’s  successor,  Charles 
VIII,  with  Anne  of  Brittany.  The  weakness 
of  the  Estates-General,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  Hundred  Years’  War,  and  the  decline 
of  the  feudal  system  left  the  King  of  France 
in  full  control,  and  he  became  a truer  ex- 
pression of  French  nationalism  than  either 
the  Estates-General  or  the  Parlement  (the 
French  body  for  registering  laws).  The  sys- 
tem of  absolute  monarchy  which  had  come 
into  being  by  1500  continued  in  France 
with  ever-increasing  power  until,  after  three 
centuries,  it  was  finally  swept  away  by  the 
French  Revolution. 
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A NATION-STATE 
(TO  1 5 0 0 A.  D.  ) 

The  Geographical  Factors.  Spain  is,  in 
many  ways,  unique  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Her  location  in  the  extreme  south- 
western peninsula  of  Europe  and  her  geo- 
graphic features  give  her  closer  ties  with 
Africa  than  with  any  other  European 
country.  However,  the  most  outstanding 
characteristic  of  Spain  is  the  diversity  of  her 
surface,  her  climate,  and  her  people.  The 
Iberian  peninsula,  in  area  about  four-fifths 
that  of  Alberta,  and  almost  square  in  shape, 
lies  between  the  latitudes  of  36°  and  44°  N 
(roughly  corresponding  to  those  of  Cali- 
fornia and  southern  Oregon).  Yet  Spain  has 
some  areas  that  experience  winter  condi- 
tions for  nine  months  of  each  year,  while 
other  regions  have  no  low  temperatures  at 
all.  The  high  Pyrenees  form  a natural  barrier 
cutting  Spain  off  from  contact  with  her 
nearest  European  neighbour,  France,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean form  all  the  rest  of  her  boundaries, 
except  that  with  Portugal.  However,  such 
isolation  from  other  countries  did  not  foster 
Spanish  unity,  because  the  high  mountains 
and  plateaus  that  traverse  the  country  from 
east  to  west  prevented  the  inhabitants  from 
travelling  very  far  from  their  birth-places.  In 
fact,  the  geography  of  Spain  tends  to  inten- 
sify the  diversities  of  language,  culture,  and 
occupation  among  the  peoples  of  the  penin- 
sula. 

Early  Peoples  in  Spanish  History.  About 
500  B.C.  the  Carthaginians  conquered  the 
Celtic  peoples  of  Spain  and  introduced  their 
form  of  Phoenician  culture.  After  the  defeat 
of  Carthage  in  the  Punic  Wars  of  the  3rd 
century  B.C.,  Spain  came  under  the  rule  of 
the  Romans,  who  greatly  valued  her  rich 
mineral  deposits,  such  as  silver.  Traces  of 
this  early  and  widespread  Romanization  still 
exist  in  Spain.  In  the  5th  century  A.D.  the 
Visigoths  established  a Teutonic  kingdom  in 
Spain.  This  lasted  about  three  centuries  until 
the  Moors,  who  invaded  Spain  from  the 


north  coast  of  Africa  across  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  in  the  8th  century,  finally  over- 
threw it.  The  Moslem  Moors  introduced  into 
Spain  the  faith  of  Islam  and  their  own  Arab 
culture  and  learning.  The  defeat  of  the 
Moors  at  the  Battle  of  Tours,  though  it 
saved  France  from  being  overrun,  merely 
pushed  the  Moors  back  into  Spain,  where 
they  ruled  for  seven  centuries.  During  this 
period  Spain  had  the  most  advanced  culture 
in  Europe,  as  was  shown  by  her  bustling 
cities,  her  thriving  commerce,  her  schools 
of  medicine  and  of  the  arts,  and  her  archi- 
tecture. Of  this  period,  too,  there  are  sur- 
vivals in  the  modern  nation,  as  the  pictures- 
que buildings  in  Cordova  and  Granada  bear 
witness. 

The  Christian  Kingdoms.  But  the  Moors 
did  not  conquer  all  Spain.  The  mountains 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  peninsula 
afforded  a refuge  for  the  most  resolute  of 
the  Christian  Visigoths,  who  refused  to  sub- 
mit their  necks  to  the  Moslem  yoke.  These 
brave  and  hardy  warriors  successfully  de- 
fended themselves  and  gradually  pushed 
back  the  invaders  until  they  regained  control 
of  some  of  the  fields  and  cities  that  had 
been  lost.  As  a result  there  arose  several 
little  Christian  states,  including  Leon,  Castile, 
Navarre,  and  Aragon.  Little  by  little  these 
states  extended  their  boundaries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Moors,  who  had  become  divided 
by  factions.  Thus  by  ceaseless  warfare 
Castile,  which  was  at  first  merely  “a  line  of 
castles”  against  the  Moors,  expanded  south- 
ward until,  by  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
she  had  pushed  the  Moors  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Granada,  a mountainous  region  along 
the  Mediterranean  coast.  But  because  of 
quarrels  among  themselves,  the  Christian 
princes  were  unable  to  combine  effectively 
for  the  complete  reconquest  of  the  peninsula. 
In  1469  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  prince 
of  Aragon,  with  Isabella  of  Castile  paved 
the  way  for  the  dynastic  union  of  these  two 
kingdoms  in  1479.  Inspired  by  Christian 
zeal  and  political  ambition,  Isabella  and 
Ferdinand  began  to  make  preparations  to 
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destroy  the  Kingdom  of  Granada,  the  last 
Moorish  stronghold  in  the  peninsula.  For 
ten  years  the  Moors  put  up  a desperate  de- 
fence of  the  little  state,  but  as  city  after  city 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christian  armies, 
Granada  itself  was  forced  to  surrender,  and 
the  Cross  replaced  the  Crescent  over  the  city 
in  1492.  The  Moors,  though  deprived  of  all 
political  power  and  subjected  to  many  an- 
noying restrictions,  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  country  under  the  assurance  of  reli- 
gious freedom  and  civil  rights.  Thus  the 
unification  of  the  peninsula  was  completed, 
except  for  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  which 
remained  independent.  By  the  year  1500 
there  were  in  this  south-western  peninsula  of 
Europe  two  nations,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
which  were  destined  to  become  rivals  in  the 
discovery  and  control  of  the  lands  of  the 
New  World. 

The  Main  Factors  in  Spain’s  Growth.  What 
were  the  main  factors  that  contributed  to 
Spain’s  growth  as  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
fluential state  in  Europe?  In  the  first  place, 
the  culture  and  progress  achieved  by  the 
Moors  in  Spain  gave  her  a distinct  advantage 
over  the  more  backward  countries  of 
Europe.  Second,  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Christian  communities  against  the  followers 


of  Islam  had  prevented  the  rise  of  groups 
of  differing  religious  sects,  and  the  work  of 
the  Inquisition  had  kept  the  people  firmly 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  fully  supported  the 
Catholic  Church  and  were,  in  turn,  sup- 
ported by  it.  Third,  the  suppression  or  ex- 
pulsion of  the  more  than  200,000  Jews  in 
1492  and  of  over  1,000,000  Moors  in  1609- 
lb  14,  and  the  seizure  of  their  property,  gave 
the  rulers  of  Spain  both  wealth  and  prestige 
at  the  time  when  the  forces  of  the  Catholic 
Church  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  Spain  became 
the  champion  of  the  Roman  Church  in  that 
great  16th-century  struggle.  Fourth,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  Spanish  peninsula,  cut 
off  from  interference  by  other  nations  in 
Europe,  lay  nearest  to  those  lands  in  the 
New  World  which  Spanish  adventurers  ex- 
plored and  exploited. 

The  Cost  of  Religious  Unity.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  Spain  achieved  unity 
of  religious  belief  only  by  suppression  of  free 
inquiry,  the  destruction  of  her  economy,  and 
the  sapping  of  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  Spanish  people.  The  Emperor  Charles  V 
broke  faith  with  the  Moors  and  forced  them 
to  become  Christians.  Many  of  them  con- 
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The  Alhambra,  a Moorish  fortress-palace  in  Granada 
begun  in  the  11th  century,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Moorish  architecture  in  the  world.  This  picture  shows 
the  Court  of  the  Lions.  (Enrico  Mariani) 


formed  outwardly  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Roman  Church,  but  secretly  they  remained 
faithful  to  Islam.  Charles’s  son,  Philip,  un- 
dertook to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  Islam 
among  the  Moriscos,  as  they  were  now 
called.  In  1570-71  he  forbade  them  to  wear 
their  native  dress  or  to  use  their  native  lan- 
guage. They  were  compelled  to  give  their 
children  Christian  names  and  to  send  them 
to  Christian  schools.  As  a result  of  the  revolt 
which  followed  and  which  was  suppressed 
with  great  cruelty,  Philip  ordered  all  Moris- 
cos to  be  deported  from  fertile,  sunny 
Granada  to  less  fertile  districts  in  the  centre 
and  north  of  the  country.  Thirty-nine  years 
later,  Philip  III  determined  to  remove  the 
Moriscos  from  the  provinces  which  they  had 
carved  out  of  the  desert-like  regions  of  their 
exile  and  to  rid  all  Spain  of  this  “evil  race” 
forever.  Accordingly,  all  persons  of  Moorish 
descent,  more  than  half  a million  of  the  most 
intelligent,  skilful,  and  industrious  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  were 
driven  into  an  even  more  distant  exile, 
chiefly  in  North  Africa.  They  left  behind 
them  empty  dwellings  and  neglected  fields. 


Not  even  the  riches  of  the  New  World  could 
compensate  entirely  for  the  losses  at  home 
and  in  the  Low  Countries  caused  by  the 
Spanish  policy  of  rigid  religious  intolerance. 


Henry  VII’s  accession  to  the  English 
throne  coincides  closely  with  the  end  of  the 
Mediaeval  Age  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Modern  Period  of  history.  Feudalism  had 
outlived  its  usefulness  as  a potent  force  in 
government  and  economics.  The  control 
over  western  Europe  claimed  by  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  was  shadowy.  Of  the  forces 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  only  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  remained  to  assert  its  claims  over 
the  consciences  and  actions  of  all  persons 
west  of  the  Adriatic,  and  even  it  was  already 
being  challenged  by  Kings,  scholars,  and 
churchmen.  Within  half  a century  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Protestant  Reformation  under 
Luther  in  Germany  removed  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church  from  much  of  nor- 
thern Europe  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  national  churches  in  the 
Netherlands,  Scotland,  and  England.  The  ex- 
panding horizons  for  trade  and  adventure 
overseas  added  fuel  to  the  fires  of  national- 
ism, and  the  New  Learning  served  to  dis- 
credit still  further  the  old  forces  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

By  the  year  1500  three  countries — Eng- 
land, France,  and  Spain — favoured  by  geo- 
graphic conditions,  had  taken  their  places  in 
Europe  as  well-established  nation-states. 
Each  travelling  a different  route  had  arrived 
at  the  same  destination  at  approximately  the 
same  time.  For  Spain  the  road  was  religious 
uniformity,  while  for  France  it  was  central- 
ized government  in  the  form  of  an  absolute 
monarchy.  In  England,  whose  insular  posi- 
tion favoured  the  growth  of  her  nationalism, 
the  process  was  slow  and  devious.  Heavy 
taxation  to  pay  for  expensive  wars,  and 
rival  claims  to  the  throne,  made  it  essential 
for  Kings  to  appeal  for  the  support  of  the 
people  in  Parliament.  The  only  way  in  which 
they  could  win  that  support  was  to  make 
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their  appeals  on  a national  basis.  Writing  in 
the  reign  of  the  last  Tudor  monarch,  William 
Shakespeare  in  his  play,  Richard  II,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  John  of  Gaunt  words 
which  express  the  feeling  of  nationality  in 
England  in  the  16th  century  thus: 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred 
isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 


This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise, 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a wall 
Or  as  a moat  defensive  to  a house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands, 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm, 
this  England! 


10 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN 
IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


The  previous  chapter  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  three  nation-states  in  western 
Europe,  namely  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
down  to  1500  A.D.  By  that  date,  in  each  of 
these  countries,  a national  language  and  a 
national  literature  had  developed,  and  an  in- 
fluential middle  class,  based  upon  trade  and 
industry,  was  expressing  a keen  desire  to 
share  in  the  wealth  and  prestige  to  be  gained 
from  trade  with  the  New  World  and  with 
the  East. 

Before  turning  to  the  study  of  the  rivalries, 
the  alliances,  and  the  colonial  claims  of 
these  three  nations  which  dominated  the 
history  of  Europe  and  the  New  World  for 
rather  more  than  three  centuries,  we  must 
see  what  had  taken  place  in  each  country  in 
the  century  following  its  rise  to  power  as  a 
nation-state. 


Henry  YII  (r.  1485-1509).  Few  rulers  have 
come  to  the  throne  with  more  or  greater 


problems  to  solve  than  Henry  Tudor,  Duke 
of  Richmond.  His  treasury  was  bare;  his 
country  was  torn  by  civil  war  and  strife 
between  rival  factions  of  powerful  barons; 
trade  had  suffered  as  a result  of  twenty  years 
of  internal  disorder.  His  claim  to  the  throne 
was  weak  and  not  beyond  question,  for  there 
were  other  claimants;  and  in  addition  to  all 
this,  England  was  sandwiched  between  two 
traditional  enemies — Scotland  in  the  north 
and  France  across  the  English  Channel  to 
the  south.  Yet  few  rulers  have  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  Henry  VII  in  overcoming  his  diffi- 
culties. When  he  died  a quarter  of  a century 
later,  he  left  a well-filled  treasury,  a peace- 
ful, prosperous  country,  and  an  alliance  with 
the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time — the 
King  of  Spain.  Henry’s  well-laid  plans  paved 
the  way  for  the  successes  of  his  son  and 
grandchildren,  but  at  the  same  time  they  lay 
at  the  roots  of  the  troubles  which  later 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  country. 

Henry  VII,  being  very  astute,  saw  at  once 
that  the  people  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
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much  to  secure  the  strong,  settled  govern- 
ment which  he  was  determined  to  give  them. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  had  first  to  end  the 
civil  war  and  replenish  his  empty  treasury. 
He  set  about  these  tasks  by  excluding  the 
barons  from  his  Royal  Council  and  by  reviv- 
ing the  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber  (which 
was  really  the  Royal  Council  in  its  judicial 
capacity)  to  try  all  powerful  offenders 
against  his  laws.  One  of  these  laws  forbade 
the  practice  of  livery  and  maintenance,  that 
is  the  hiring  and  maintaining  of  large  bands 
of  armed  retainers  by  feudal  lords.  Barons 
who  broke  this  law  came  before  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  which  exacted  crushing 
fines.  Thus,  by  striking  at  the  armed  might 
of  the  barons,  Henry  restored  the  authority 
of  the  central  government,  gave  the  country 
peace  and  order,  and  secured  considerable 
revenues  to  carry  on  his  work.  This  process 
took  time,  but  it  was  well  under  way  by  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1509. 

Rival  Claimants.  But  Henry  VII  had  other 
problems  to  face.  As  a Lancastrian,  his 
claim  to  the  throne  was  opposed  by  the 
Yorkist  faction,  who  supported  the  claim  of 
the  children  of  Edward  IV  and  of  his  brother 
Clarence.  Henry  sought  to  strengthen  his 
own  claim  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
Edward  IV,  Elizabeth.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  kept  her  cousin,  Edward,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, a close  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  De- 
prived by  these  measures  of  their  natural 
leaders,  the  jealous  nobles  brought  forward 
young  men  who  claimed  to  be  the  rightful 
heirs  to  the  throne.  The  two  most  notable 
of  these  “pretenders”  were  Lambert  Simnel 
and  Perkin  Warbeck.  In  1487  Simnel,  claim- 
ing to  be  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  invaded 
England  from  Ireland.  By  producing  the  real 
Earl  from  the  Tower,  Henry  undermined 
the  English  support  for  this  impostor  whom 
he  easily  defeated  at  Stoke.  Simnel  was  cap- 
tured and  became  a scullion  in  the  royal 
kitchen.  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  claimed  to  be 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  younger  of  the 
two  sons  of  Edward  IV  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  by  their  uncle,  Richard  III,  was  more 


difficult  to  expose.  Henry  could  not  produce 
the  real  Richard,  who  had  been  murdered 
with  his  elder  brother  Edward  V,  and  War- 
beck was  supported  by  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy who  declared  him  to  be  her  nephew. 


Henry  VII,  the  first  of  England's  Tudor  Kings  (National 
Portrait  Gallery) 


For  seven  years,  from  1492  to  1499,  War- 
beck was  a constant  source  of  trouble  in 
Ireland,  France,  Scotland,  Cornwall,  and 
Burgundy.  But  the  English  people  as  a whole 
failed  to  rally  to  Warbeck’s  support.  He 
eventually  surrendered  and  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  in  1497.  There  he  made 
friends  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  whom 
he  escaped.  The  two  were  recaptured  but 
continued  to  plot  against  Henry.  Finally,  in 
1499  Henry  felt  strong  enough  to  have  both 
Warbeck  and  Warwick  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted on  a charge  of  conspiracy.  This  bold 
stroke  deprived  the  Yorkist  party  of  its  last 
leaders  and  brought  an  actual  end  to  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  But  the  fact  that  these 
pretenders  were  accepted  by  many  in  Ireland 
and  Cornwall,  as  well  as  by  the  rulers  of 
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Burgundy,  Scotland,  and  France,  and  were 
supplied  by  them  with  men  and  arms  in 
their  attempts  to  seize  the  throne,  shows  that 
for  a long  time  Henry  VII  was  anything  but 
secure  in  his  kingdom. 

Henry  Strengthens  His  Position.  The  same 
fact  made  Henry  realize  how  dangerous  it 
was  for  England  to  remain  isolated  from  her 
neighbours.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to 
strengthening  his  dynasty  and  winning  recog- 
nition from  abroad.  He  succeeded  in  arrang- 
ing two  marriages  to  this  end.  His  elder 
daughter  Margaret  married  James  IV  of 
Scotland,  and  his  elder  son  Arthur,  Cather- 
ine of  Aragon.  In  1502,  when  Arthur  died, 
Henry  obtained  a dispensation  from  Pope 
Julius  II  to  allow  Prince  Henry  (Henry 
VIII)  to  marry  his  brother’s  widow.  Further, 
by  threatening  to  cut  off  trade  with  the 
Netherlands,  Henry  succeeded  in  reducing 
Margaret  of  Burgundy’s  power  to  cause  him 
trouble  in  that  country. 

The  establishment  of  England’s  first  claim 
to  lands  in  the  New  World  was  yet  another 
of  Henry  VII’s  achievements.  As  we  saw  in 
Chapter  5,  he  commissioned  John  Cabot  to 
sail  westward  to  explore  for  England.  As  a 
result,  Newfoundland  was  discovered  in  1497 
and  added  to  England’s  possessions  at  a 
very  modest  cost  to  Henry.  A treasury  entry 
of  the  time  records  that  Henry  gave  ten 
pounds  to  “hym  that  found  the  new  isle”. 

Though  Henry  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
“cheerful  giver”,  he  believed  in  getting  all  he 
could.  Since  the  regular  fines  and  taxes  did 
not  meet  his  needs,  he  proceeded  to  use 
“Morton’s  fork”  (a  scheme  devised  by  his 
finance  minister  after  whom  it  was  named) 
to  secure  “loans  or  benevolences”  from  those 
who  could  afford  to  “assist”  the  King.  This 
“fork”  was  two-pronged — wealthy  people 
who  spent  freely  must  obviously  have  great 
riches,  while  those  who  spent  little  could  be 
assumed  to  have  considerable  savings.  In 
either  case,  then,  they  could  afford  to  give 
something  to  the  King.  No  wonder  Henry’s 
son  inherited  few  financial  worries  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  1509. 


Henry  VIII  (r.  1509-47).  Henry  VII’s  suc- 
cessor followed  a policy  so  thoroughly 
nationalist  that  it  gained  the  support  of  both 
the  English  Parliament  and  the  English  peo- 
ple, but  at  the  same  time  it  led  to  a complete 
break  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Though  his  policy  did  not  rest  upon  the 
popular  will,  Henry  VIII  took  care  to  see 
that  all  his  measures  were  endorsed  by  Par- 
liament. Commerce  and  industry,  the  control 
of  which  had  formerly  been  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  towns  and  the  guilds,  now  came 
under  the  control  of  the  central  government. 
The  royal  courts  and  the  travelling  justices, 
whose  costs  were  borne  by  the  royal 
treasury,  administered  justice.  As  the  result 
of  such  measures,  the  old  feudal  nobility 
declined  in  power,  while  the  new  middle 
class  rose  in  importance  through  their  in- 
terest in  trade  and  through  the  appointment 
of  some  of  their  number  to  positions  in  the 
central  government. 

Henry’s  break  with  the  papacy,  like  his 
other  measures,  was  legitimated  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.  In  achieving  this,  Henry  was 
able  to  appeal  to  national  sentiment  for  sup- 
port of  himself,  an  Englishman,  against  the 
Pope,  a foreigner.  The  Act  of  Supremacy  of 
1534,  which  made  the  King  instead  of  the 
Pope  the  head  of  the  Church  in  England, 
included  practically  no  changes  in  the  doc- 
trines and  comparatively  few  in  the  services 
of  the  English  Church.  This  establishment 
of  the  Anglican  Church  was  another  victory 
for  nationalism,  and  as  a result  it  received 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Even  Henry’s  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
which  he  carried  out  partly  to  remove  the 
support  of  the  regular  clergy  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  partly  to  enrich  the  royal 
treasury,  and  partly  to  reward  his  own  sup- 
porters by  the  sale  or  gift  to  them  of  the 
large  estates  held  by  the  Roman  Church,  was 
pushed  through  Parliament.  This  measure, 
however,  did  raise  considerable  opposition 
among  the  people,  especially  in  the  north  of 
England. 

By  these  and  other  measures,  such  as  the 
debasing  of  the  currency,  Henry  was  able 
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to  carry  on  his  government  according  to  his 
own  wishes  without  resorting  to  increased 
taxation.  Yet,  selfish  and  absolute  as  his 
rule  may  appear,  Henry’s  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare and  security  of  England  was  sincere, 


Henry  VIII  — a portrait  by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger 
(courtesy  of  H.H.  Thyssen-Bornemisza) 


and  it  led  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  which  was  to  prove  so  neces- 
sary to  the  survival  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
national  church  during  the  reign  of  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth  I. 

Edward  VI  (r.  1547-53).  Henry’s  son  was 
a child  of  nine  at  the  time  of  his  accession 
as  Edward  VI.  During  his  short  reign  the 
introduction  of  the  liturgy  in  English  and 
Archbishop  Cranmer’s  first  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  with  its  Anglican  doctrines, 
made  the  Anglican  Church  more  truly  Pro- 
testant and  national.  The  laws  of  1539  which 
had  been  directed  against  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist  doctrines  were  repealed  early  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 


Mary  Tudor  (r.  1553-58).  Edward  died  in 
his  sixteenth  year  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
half-sister,  Mary,  daughter  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  Mary  was  a staunch  Roman  Catho- 
lic. Embittered  by  Henry’s  treatment  of  her 
mother,  herself,  and  her  church,  she  spared 
no  effort  to  repair  what  she  considered  the 
damage  done  by  Henry  and  Edward.  Conse- 
quently, she  had  two  main  aims : the  restora- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land, and  an  alliance  with  Spain,  the  cham- 
pion of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Europe.  To 
gain  these  ends,  Mary  prevailed  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  repeal  the  Act  of  Supremacy  so  that 
the  Pope  became  once  again  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  England.  Protestant  doctrines 
were  suppressed,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer 
and  nearly  300  other  prominent  churchmen 
were  burned  at  the  stake  during  the  five 
years  of  her  reign.  But  these  persecutions, 
which  earned  her  the  title  of  “Bloody  Mary”, 
only  served  to  strengthen  the  anti-Catholic 
forces  and  to  alienate  from  the  unhappy 
Queen  the  sympathies  of  many  of  her  sub- 
jects. Mary’s  efforts  to  restore  to  the  Church 
the  wealth  and  lands  plundered  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in- 
furiated the  new  nobility,  many  of  whom  had 
benefited  from  the  dissolution  and  were  now 
members  of  Mary’s  parliaments.  Her  failure 
to  restore  these  lands,  on  the  other  hand, 
roused  the  anger  and  discontent  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Mary’s  foreign  policy,  aimed  at  an  alliance 
with  Spain  through  her  marriage  with  Philip 
II  of  Spain,  was  no  more  popular  with  her 
subjects  than  was  her  religious  policy.  The 
English  feared  that  they  would  be  dominated 
by  Spain,  and  that  their  interests  would  be 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Spanish  empire. 
These  fears  were  realized  when  Spain 
dragged  England  into  a war  with  France  in 
which  Calais,  the  last  English  holding  on  the 
Continent,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Broken-hearted  at  the  failure  of  her  policies 
and  embittered  by  the  knowledge  that  her 
Protestant  half-sister,  Elizabeth,  would  suc- 
ceed her  and  probably  undo  all  her  work, 
Mary  died  almost  unmourned  by  her  sub- 
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jects.  She  is  reported  to  have  said,  “When 
1 am  dead  and  opened,  you  shall  find 
‘Calais’  lying  in  my  heart.” 

Elizabeth  I (r.  1558-1603).  The  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII  and  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the 
last  of  the  Tudor  monarchs,  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  I.  The  circumstances  of  her  birth 
inclined  her  to  Protestantism,  but  the  perse- 
cution which  she  herself  had  experienced 
from  her  half-sister  Mary  made  her  reluctant 
to  take  any  extreme  action  or  make  any 
irrevocable  decisions.  Yet  the  forty-five-year 
reign  of  “Good  Queen  Bess”  saw  changes  in 
religion  as  great  and  as  far-reaching  as  those 
which  her  father  had  begun.  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  of  Supremacy,  once  more 
making  the  sovereign  the  head  of  the  Church 
in  England.  Another  Act  restored  the  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  which  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  set  forth  the  doctrines 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  Persecution  of  Pro- 
testants ceased,  and  a middle-of-the-road 
religious  policy  was  adopted  which  encour- 
aged all  but  the  most  extreme  Catholics  and 
Protestants  to  worship  together.  However,  in 
the  heat  of  the  religious  controversy  then 
raging  in  England,  Elizabeth  did  not  think  it 
wise  to  allow  complete  religious  liberty.  Ac- 
cordingly, Parliament  passed  an  Act  of 
Uniformity  which  made  the  use  of  the  Prayer 
Book  the  only  legal  form  of  worship.  About 
this  time,  too,  John  Knox  was  urging  re- 
formed or  Calvinist  doctrines  upon  Scotland, 
and  soon  the  Presbyterian  Church  became 
the  strongest  religious  force  in  that  country, 
though  its  ruler,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  re- 
mained true  to  her  Roman  Catholic  upbring- 
ing. However,  a Protestant  Scotland  made  it 
possible  for  Mary’s  Protestant  son,  James 
VI,  to  succeed  Elizabeth  as  the  ruler  of  both 
countries. 

Causes  of  Conflict  with  Spain.  Elizabeth’s 
religious  policy  brought  an  end  to  the 
alliance  with  Spain,  at  that  time  the  most 
powerful  state  in  Europe.  But  realizing  the 
danger  to  England  and  to  her  own  person  of 


a war  with  Philip,  Elizabeth  strove  for  some 
time  to  avoid  an  open  conflict.  As  the 
avowed  defender  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Philip  II  of  Spain  at  first  tried  to 
win  the  hand  of  the  English  Queen.  When 
that  failed  because  of  Elizabeth’s  reluctance 
to  make  a decision,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  many  people  in  both  England 
and  Scotland  considered  Elizabeth  a usurper, 
and  he  urged  support  of  her  Catholic  cousin, 
Mary,  as  the  rightful  claimant  to  the  English 
throne.  These  circumstances  forced  Elizabeth 
to  move  cautiously. 

There  were  other  causes  of  conflict  be- 


Queen  Elizabeth  I (National  Portrait  Gallery) 


tween  England  and  Spain.  Besides  having 
considerable  interest  in  the  wool  trade  of  the 
Low  Countries,  the  Protestant  English  sym- 
pathized with  the  Dutch,  whom  Philip,  as 
the  champion  of  Roman  Catholicism,  was 
cruelly  persecuting  in  an  attempt  to  stamp 
out  their  Calvinist  doctrines.  Then,  too, 
Spain  claimed  a monopoly  of  much  of  the 
New  World  and  drew  vast  wealth  from  her 
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colonies  there.  English  sailors  were  pro- 
hibited from  trading  with  the  Spanish 
colonies  and,  if  caught,  were  severely  pun- 
ished as  pirates  and  heretics.  But  that  did 
not  prevent  the  most  daring  of  the  English 
“sea-dogs”,  like  Hawkins  and  Drake,  from 
plundering  many  a richly  laden  Spanish 
treasure-ship.  The  final  act  of  provocation 
came  in  1587.  For  a decade  or  more  Eliza- 
beth had  suffered  from  the  intrigues  which 
centred  around  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  England  after  being 
driven  out  of  her  own  kingdom.  Plots  to  kill 
Elizabeth  and  seize  the  throne  led  the 
Queen’s  advisers  to  prevail  upon  her  to  sign 
Mary’s  death-warrant.  Then  her  prudent 
officials  acted  to  execute  Mary  before  Eliza- 
beth could  change  her  mind.  To  avenge 
Mary’s  death  and  restore  Roman  Catholic- 
ism, Philip  gathered  together  a large  fleet  in 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  But  before  it  could 
set  out,  Drake  sailed  into  the  harbour  and 
set  fire  to  many  of  the  ships,  an  exploit 
known  as  “singeing  the  King  of  Spain’s 


beard”.  This  delayed  the  expedition  and  gave 
the  English  more  time  to  prepare  for  attack. 

The  Spanish  Armada.  The  enraged  Philip 
now  determined  to  wage  an  all-out  war 
against  England.  In  1580  he  had  seized 
Portugal  with  its  overseas  possessions.  From 
all  his  dominions  he  now  began  to  muster 
his  forces.  A great  fleet  of  ships  assembled 
at  Lisbon  under  the  command  of  a soldier, 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  This  Armada 
was  to  sail  up  the  English  Channel  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  it  would  meet  the  Duke 
of  Parma  and  the  Spanish  army  assembled 
there.  The  fleet  bearing  the  army  would  then 
proceed  to  conquer  England.  But  the  “In- 
vincible” Armada  failed  to  accomplish  its 
mission.  For  a week  the  English  dogged  the 
Spaniards  as  they  moved  up  the  Channel. 
When  the  weary  Spaniards  took  refuge  in 
Calais  Roads,  fireships  flushed  them  out  and 
spread  terror  among  the  crews.  Later  a 
storm  arose  and  drove  the  Armada  into  the 
North  Sea,  forcing  it  past  the  meeting-place 


This  line  engraving  shows  the  Spanish  Armada  proceeding  up  the  English  Channel  pursued  by  the 
English  ships.  In  the  foreground,  Valdez's  galleon  is  being  captured  by  Drake.  In  the  medallions 
around  the  picture  are  the  captains  of  the  English  ships.  (National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich) 
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with  Parma  at  Dunkirk.  Unable  to  beat  back 
against  the  head  winds  and  the  English,  the 
Spaniards  decided  to  sail  home  around  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  On  the  way  storms,  rocks, 
sickness,  and  lack  of  food  and  water  took  a 
terrible  toll  of  ships  and  men,  so  that  only 
about  half  of  the  ships  arrived  back  in  Spain. 

The  destruction  of  the  Armada  was  a 
significant  event  in  the  history  of  both  Eng- 
land and  Spain.  It  began  the  decline  of 
Spanish  sea  power  and  the  consequent  weak- 
ening of  Spain’s  empire.  It  was  also  the 
beginning  of  Britain’s  naval  supremacy 
which  made  possible  the  development  of  her 
empire.  Other  more  immediate  results  were 
the  preservation  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
national  church  in  England;  the  uniting  of 
the  English  people  of  all  creeds  in  defence 
of  their  Queen  and  country  against  the  threat 
of  foreign  invasion;  and  the  beginning  of  a 
war  with  Spain  that  lasted  until  James  I 
tried  to  reverse  Elizabeth’s  foreign  policy 
and  ram  a Spanish  marriage  down  the 
throats  of  his  reluctant  English  subjects.  It 
also  contributed  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands, 
by  which  they  gained  their  independence 
from  Spain. 

An  Age  of  Change.  The  Elizabethan  Age 
was  marked  by  other  great  changes  and 
advances.  First,  there  was  a significant 
growth  of  overseas  trade  brought  about  by 
England’s  exploitation  of  her  own  resources, 
particularly  wool.  “Privateering”  and  raids 
on  Spanish  colonies  brought  considerable 
wealth  to  the  island  kingdom.  Changes  in 
agriculture  following  the  decay  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  an  increase  in  manufacturing  * 
resulting  from  the  decline  of  the  guilds,  also 
stimulated  trade.  Another  significant  devel- 
opment, the  rise  of  Puritanism,  originated  in 
a protest  against  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and 
a demand  for  religious  liberty.  It  found  its 
chief  support  among  the  influential  middle 
class  and  thus  became  a powerful  force  in 
Parliament. 

The  clash  between  the  monarchy  and  par- 
liamentary forces  over  the  issues  raised  by 


these  two  developments  did  not  occur  under 
Elizabeth.  Out  of  respect  for,  and  loyalty  to, 
the  Queen  who  had  ruled  them  so  well  for 
forty-five  years,  Parliament  did  not  insist 
upon  its  rights  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
However,  Parliament  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  treat  Elizabeth’s  successor  so  chivalrously. 
James  was  a Scot;  he  had  done  nothing  to 
earn  their  respect;  he  was  inexperienced  in 
parliamentary  government,  holding  rigidly 
to  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings; 
and  he  was  completely  lacking  in  tact.  All 
these  factors  contributed  to  bring  about  a 
clash  under  James  and  his  successors. 

Meanwhile  the  desire  for  colonies  was 
growing.  Colonies  would  provide  a source  of 
raw  materials,  a market  for  manufactured 
goods,  a place  where  England’s  unemployed 
might  find  new  opportunities,  and  a refuge 
from  religious  persecution.  Where  and  how 
the  English  established  their  colonies  will  be 
the  subject  of  a later  chapter. 


1 6 T H CENTURY 

The  16th  century  in  France  was  a period 
of  transition.  France  had  achieved  nation- 
hood at  the  end  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War 
(1453)  and  had  been  unified  by  1491.  Dur- 
ing the  16th  century  she  entered  upon  her 
long  struggle  with  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  of 
Austria  and  Spain  for  the  dominance  of 
Europe.  At  the  same  time  the  Reformation 
in  France  developed  into  a bitter  religious 
struggle  between  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Catholics.  Both  these  developments  left  in- 
delible marks  upon  the  French. 

The  Struggle  with  the  Hapsburgs.  In  1494 
Charles  VIII  (r.  1483-98)  laid  claim  to 
Naples,  held  at  that  time  by  the  Spanish 
Hapsburgs.  He  succeeded  in  occupying  the 
Italian  kingdom  but  could  not  hold  it.  His 
son  and  successor,  Louis  XII  (r.  1498- 
1515),  continued  the  struggle  against  the 
Hapsburgs  whose  territories  surrounded  him. 
Spanish  Hapsburgs  ruled  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Low  Countries;  Austrian  Hapsburgs 
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claimed  sovereignty  over  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  a member  of  the  Hapsburg 
family  was  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  The 
threat  to  France  of  the  rising  might  of  Spain 
was  thus  greater  than  it  had  ever  been 
before. 

Francis  I (r.  1515-47),  Louis  XII’s  suc- 
cessor, renewed  the  struggle  for  Naples  with 
still  greater  vigour  and  even  less  success,  for 
the  Treaty  of  Cambrai  in  1529  expelled  the 
French  from  Italy.  But  for  Francis  much 
more  was  at  stake  than  just  the  crown  of 
Naples.  What  he  sought  was  the  leadership 
of  Europe,  the  control  of  the  Italian  states, 
and  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
These  prizes  could  be  gained  only  by  the 
defeat  of  the  great  Emperor  Charles  V,  who 
ruled  Spain  also  as  King  Charles  I.  Francis 
attacked  his  Spanish  rival  not  only  in  Italy 
but  also  in  the  Netherlands,  and  made 
alliances  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Scot- 
land. This  Roman  Catholic  King  even  sup- 
ported the  rebellious  Protestant  princes  in 
the  Empire  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  Pope, 
aided  the  Moslem  Turks  who  were  hammer- 
ing at  the  eastern  defences  of  Christendom. 
Anyone  and  anything  which  would  harass  or 
weaken  Charles,  Francis  seized  upon  as  a 
weapon.  The  conflict  did  not  die  with 
Francis  in  1547  nor  with  the  abdication 
of  Charles  V in  1556.  Henry  II  (r.  1547- 
59)  of  France  and  Philip  II  (r.  1556-98) 
of  Spain  continued  the  struggle  until  a 
treaty  in  1559  put  an  end  to  the  war  for 
the  rest  of  the  century.  To  France  the  long 
war  meant,  first,  the  preservation  of  France 
as  an  independent  nation-state;  second,  the 
extension  of  French  power  towards  the 
Rhine;  third,  the  establishment  of  a “balance 
of  power”  among  the  states  of  western 
Europe;  and,  fourth,  the  rise  of  Protestant 
groups  in  France.  Outside  France  the  war 
had  still  more  widespread  results,  for  it 
allowed  the  Protestant  princes  to  resist  the 
attempts  of  Charles  V to  stamp  out  heresy 
in  northern  Europe.  Protestantism  thus  be- 
came firmly  established  in  the  northern 
countries.  The  struggle  also  hampered 
Charles  V’s  efforts  to  resist  the  invading 


Turks,  and  thus  assisted  them  in  their  con- 
quest of  eastern  Europe. 

Protestantism  in  France.  The  second  de- 
velopment in  France  was  the  rise  of  religious 
groups  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Although  these  Protestants  were 
persecuted  by  both  Francis  I and  Henry  II, 
they  continued  to  grow  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence. To  some  extent  their  members  came 
from  the  gentry,  like  Henry  of  Navarre  (a 
claimant  to  the  throne)  and  Gaspard  de 
Coligny,  Admiral  of  France.  But  for  the 
most  part  they  were  middle-class  people  of 
the  towns.  Generally  speaking,  they  were  fol- 
lowers of  Calvin  rather  than  of  Luther  and 
gained  much  from  the  former’s  genius  for 
organization.  These  Huguenots,  because 
they  came  from  the  most  independent  and 
capable  section  of  the  French  people,  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  France.  Since 
Charles  IX  (r.  1560-74)  was  only  ten  years 
old  when  he  succeeded  his  brother  Francis 
II  (r.  1559-60)  on  the  French  throne,  their 
mother  Catherine  de’  Medici  exercised 
power  as  Regent.  Her  first  plan  was  to  play 
off  the  powerful  Catholic  Duke  of  Guise  and 
the  Huguenots  against  one  another  in  order 
to  secure  the  position  of  her  own  family. 
When  in  spite  of  these  efforts  the  influence 
of  the  Huguenots  increased,  Catherine  allied 
herself  with  the  Guises  and  eventually  re- 
sorted to  a plot  to  kill  Coligny  and  other 
Huguenot  leaders.  She  chose  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Huguenot  prince,  Henry 
of  Navarre,  to  her  daughter  Margaret,  since 
the  Protestants  would  be  sure  to  flock  into 
the  cities  to  celebrate  this  event.  During  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  August  24, 
1572,  armed  men  attacked  and  killed  the 
Huguenots  as  they  slept  or  ran  for  safety, 
slaying  thousands  in  Paris  alone.  Similar 
massacres  in  cities  throughout  France  de- 
stroyed thousands  more.  Henry  of  Navarre 
himself  was  too  powerful  to  be  attacked, 
but  the  plot  weakened  the  Huguenot  cause 
in  France  for  all  time.  Thousands  left  the 
country,  finding  refuge  in  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  England,  and  Scotland.  Because 
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The  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  massa- 
cre — a painting  by  the  16th-cen- 
tury artist  Francois  Dubois  (La 
Musee  Cantonal  des  Beaux  Arts, 

Lausanne) 

the  Huguenots  were  largely  skilled  artisans 
and  independent  thinkers,  their  removal  by 
massacre  and  expulsion  left  France  weak- 
ened both  economically  and  politically,  and 
was  responsible  in  part  for  the  growth  of 
autocracy  under  Louis  XIV  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

Henry  IV  (r.  1589-1610).  Henry  of  Navarre, 
the  first  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  came  to 
the  throne  as  Henry  IV  in  1589  upon  the 
death  of  Charles  IX’s  brother,  Henry  III. 
He  saw  the  futility  of  continuing  the  unequal 
conflict  between  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Catholics.  To  bring  peace  to  the  land  and 
restore  law  and  order,  he  became  a Catholic, 
remarking  cynically,  “Paris  is  worth  a mass.” 
He  proved  to  be  the  best  King  that  France 
had  known  for  a long  time.  Three  of  his 
most  noteworthy  achievements  were:  first, 
the  encouragement  of  farming  and  trading; 
second,  the  construction  of  canals  and  roads; 
and  third,  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of 
New  France  with  the  founding  of  Quebec  by 
Samuel  de  Champlain  in  1608.  In  1598  he 
also  brought  an  end  to  the  religious  strife 
by  issuing  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  allowed 
the  Huguenots  freedom  of  worship  in  certain 
cities  of  France.  (This  concession  lasted 
until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  who  withdrew 
it  because  he  would  not  allow  anyone  to 
exercise  power  in  France  but  himself. ) 
Henry  was  murdered  in  1610  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Louis  XIII  (r.  1610-43). 
Under  Louis  XIV,  Henry’s  grandson,  France 


reached  the  zenith  of  her  golden  age.  Her 
military  power  and  prestige  were  now  at 
their  peak.  But  royal  government  was  also 
at  its  most  autocratic,  and  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing was  not  far  off.  It  dawned  in  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789 
during  the  reign  of  another  Bourbon 
monarch,  Louis  XVI. 


A previous  chapter  showed  how  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  had  unified  Spain  before 
1500  and  had  set  it  on  the  road  towards  the 
leadership  of  Europe. 

Charles  I (r.  1516-56).  When  Ferdinand 
died  in  1516,  the  crown  of  Spain  passed  to 
his  sixteen-year-old  grandson,  Charles  I. 
Charles  was  already  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, having  inherited  that  crown  from  his 
father.  In  1519  when  his  paternal  grand- 
father, Maximilian,  died,  the  Hapsburg  pos- 
sessions in  Naples  and  Austria  came  under 
his  rule,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  elected 
Holy  Roman  Emperor,  as  Charles  V.  Thus 
his  interests  extended  far  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  Spain  and  involved  him  in  every- 
thing that  happened  in  Europe.  He  became 
particularly  concerned  with  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Germany  where,  however, 
the  long  wars  against  Francis  I of  France 
prevented  him  from  suppressing  the  Luther- 
an movement.  As  for  his  Spanish  realm, 
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Charles  directed  its  overseas  expansion  and 
administration  and  authorized  the  first  code 
of  laws  for  those  who  had  settled  in  the 
New  World.  In  Europe  he  gave  support  to 
the  cultural  changes  of  the  Renaissance  and 
helped  to  build  up  the  economy  of  his  nor- 
thern possessions.  However,  he  felt  that  he 
had  failed  in  his  duty  as  protector  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Consequently  he  gave  up  the 
crown  of  the  Netherlands  in  1555,  and  in 
1556  those  of  Spain  and  Naples,  to  his  son 
Philip.  The  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire went  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and 
Charles  retired  to  a monastery,  where  he 
died  in  1558. 

Philip  II  (r.  1556-98).  Philip  dominated  the 
European  scene  during  the  last  half  of 
the  century.  His  two  chief  aims  were  to 


restore  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  Europe  and  to 
make  Spain  the  leading  country  in  the  world. 
In  both  of  these  objectives  he  failed.  But  he 
was  a man  of  great  capacity  for  work  and  of 
immensely  strong  will,  so  that  his  reign  of 
over  forty  years  left  its  mark  for  good  or  ill 
on  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

As  King,  Philip  tried  to  bring  uniformity 
to  the  vast  territories  and  varied  phases  of 
government  in  Spain  itself,  setting  up  a 
“court  government”  in  which  he  personally 
directed  everything  that  was  done.  The 
Cortes,  or  parliament,  he  used  only  as  a 
body  to  grant  new  taxes.  Thus  he  moved 
more  and  more  towards  autocracy.  The  result 
was  a decline  in  local  initiative  and  a weak- 
ening of  effective  government.  Philip’s  eco- 
nomic policies  were  equally  detrimental  to 
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Philip  II  of  Spain  (National  Portrait  Gallery) 


his  country.  Although  he  was  able  to  bring 
vast  amounts  of  silver  into  Spain  and  levied 
a twenty  per  cent  tax  on  it,  he  was  continu- 
ally in  financial  difficulties.  Inflation  forced 
prices  so  high  that  the  country  could  not 
compete  with  others  in  trade,  and  much  of 
the  money  flowed  out  to  northern  Europe  to 
buy  the  products  which  Spain  needed.  Reli- 


gious restrictions  against  the  Jews  and  Moors 
drove  the  most  energetic  and  skilful  crafts- 
men and  tradesmen  from  the  country  and 
brought  about  a decline  in  national  produc- 
tion. Philip’s  attempts  to  keep  the  English 
and  French  from  trading  with  the  New 
World  were  no  more  successful.  Spanish 
men-of-war  convoyed  the  treasure-ships  to 
one  Spanish  port  twice  a year,  and  also  con- 
voyed the  ships  carrying  the  merchandise 
from  Spain  to  her  colonies.  But  these  restric- 
tions merely  delayed  and  hampered  the  trade 
of  a vast  empire.  Also,  they  encouraged 
the  Spanish  colonists  and  the  English  mer- 
chants to  carry  on  a contraband  trade  and 
provided  English  sea-dogs  with  opportunities 
to  plunder  the  Spanish  ports  and  shipping  in 
the  Spanish  Main.  As  for  his  other  dom- 
inions, Philip’s  autocratic  policies  curbed  the 
financial  support  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  expected  from  them.  The  attempt  to 
suppress  Protestantism  in  the  Netherlands 
drove  the  Dutch  into  open  revolt  and  cut 
Spain  off  from  their  rich  trade.  Philip’s  ac- 
tion in  seizing  the  crown  of  Portugal  and  its 
far-flung  empire  in  the  East  in  1580  added 
to  his  revenues,  but  also  compelled  him  to 
increase  his  expenditures  for  the  defence  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula  and  his  extensive  pos- 
sessions. During  his  reign  Spain  reached  the 
peak  of  her  power.  She  ruled  an  empire  of 
vast  extent,  but  repressive  policies  at  home 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  led  to  the 
loss  of  Spanish  sea  power,  upon  which  her 
empire  depended.  In  the  century  that  fol- 
lowed, France  took  advantage  of  the  result- 
ing decline  of  Spain  to  become  the  dominant 
nation  on  the  Continent  for  the  next  200 
years.  ' 
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11 

THE  GROWTH  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF 
OVERSEAS  EMPIRES  AND  IMPERIAL  RIVALRIES 


One  of  the  most  important  developments 
of  the  three  centuries  ending  in  1763  was  the 
spread  of  European  power  and  culture  over 
the  New  World  and  much  of  the  Far  East. 
The  wealth  and  prestige  thus  gained  by  the 
imperial  powers  of  Europe  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  to  arouse 
among  other  nations  the  fears  and  rivalries 
that  so  frequently  plunged  Europe  into  war 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  But  the 
desire  for  national  unity  and  independence 
could  not  be  confined  to  Europe.  It  took 
root  also  among  the  European  colonies  in 
the  New  World,  and  there  too  gave  rise  to  a 
spirit  of  nationalism.  In  time,  as  colonies 
separated  themselves  from  their  mother- 
lands, new  nations  came  into  being.  Since 
Canadians  owe  their  existence  as  a nation 
to  this  development — which,  unlike  some 
other  nations,  they  managed  to  carry  through 
without  violent  revolution — the  subject  holds 
much  interest  for  us. 


PORTUGUESE  EMPIRES 

The  Extent  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  As  we 

have  seen  in  Part  II,  Spain  was  the  first 
European  country  to  colonize  the  New 
World,  her  colonial  acquisitions  being  exten- 
sive and  yielding  great  wealth.  She  claimed 
and  partially  colonized  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  lands  surrounding  the  Gulf 


of  Mexico,  the  western  coasts  of  both  the 
Americas,  and  vast  regions  of  the  interior  of 
South  America.  During  the  last  ten  years  of 
Philip  II’s  reign,  Spain  received  more  than  a 
million  pounds  of  silver  from  Mexico  and 
Peru,  enough  to  cause  considerable  inflation 
in  the  homeland.  The  mines,  forests,  and 
plantations  of  the  colonies  all  yielded  their 
wealth  to  Spain,  while  thousands  of  adven- 
turers and  settlers  came  to  enrich  themselves 
or  to  find  new  homes  in  these  fabulously 
wealthy  colonies.  The  Spaniards  built  the 
first  schools  and  colleges  in  America,  and 
the  fine  arts,  including  beautiful  architecture, 
flourished  under  their  rule. 

By  the  end  of  the  18th  century  Spain  had 
established  four  great  colonies  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. (1)  New  Spain  in  the  north  comprised 
all  the  territory  from  the  Pacific  coast  east- 
ward to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  region 
of  the  40th  parallel  as  far  south  as  Panama. 
Included  also  in  this  territory  was  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  whole  of  Florida.  (2)  New  Granada 
included  the  present  countries  of  Panama, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador.  (3) 
Peru  extended  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
southern  continent  to  include  not  only  pre- 
sent-day Peru  but  also  the  country  now 
known  as  Chile.  (4)  East  of  the  Andes  the 
colony  of  La  Plata  consisted  of  the  present 
republics  of  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and 
Argentina. 
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The  Temple  of  the  Warriors  at 
Chichen  Itza  in  Yucatan,  Mexico, 
is  a survival  of  the  Mayan  civili- 
zation destroyed  by  the  Spanish 
conquerors.  (Barbachano  Travel 
Service  photo) 


Spanish  Colonial  Administration.  Each  of 
Spain’s  colonies  was  ruled  by  a Viceroy  who 
represented  the  King  of  Spain  directly  and 
was  responsible  to  him.  To  assist  the  King 
in  Spain,  a Council  of  the  Indies  decided 
which  of  the  Spanish  laws  should  apply  to 
the  colonies  in  America  and  controlled  the 
House  of  Trade  which  had  charge  of  all  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies.  Because  the 
Spanish  colonies  were  very  large,  they  were 
divided  into  smaller  areas  for  purposes  of 
administration,  each  under  a Captain-Gen- 
eral who  was  also  a direct  representative  of 
the  King  and  was  not  responsible  to  the 
Viceroy  of  the  region.  Although  the  Spanish 
rule  was  autocratic,  two  features  of  the 
system  offered  some  protection  against  in- 
justice. The,  local  city  council  or  Cabildo  had 
the  right  to  send  deputies  to  Spain  and,  in 
times  of  emergency,  to  set  up  a provisional 
government;  and  a body  called  the  Audiencia 
— a kind  of  court  of  appeal  presided  over  by 
distinguished  lawyers — could  challenge  the 
rulings  or  dictates  of  the  Viceroys.  Even  so, 
there  was  much  corruption  in  the  colonial 
government,  because  the  King  was  far  away 
and  the  opportunities  for  the  Viceroy  to  en- 
rich himself  and  his  friends  were  very  great. 
The  injustices  and  the  lack  of  political  free- 
dom finally  drove  the  colonists  to  seek 
redress  through  self-government.  However, 
during  the  three  centuries  that  Spain  ruled 
her  empire  in  the  New  World,  she  did  much 


to  expand  the  industry  of  her  colonies,  to 
build  and  populate  cities,  to  educate  the 
children  of  both  settlers  and  natives,  and  to 
convert  the  natives  to  Catholicism. 

New  Spain.  Eighteenth-century  Spanish  ex- 
plorers like  Quadra,  Martinez,  Valdes,  and 
Quimper  followed  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America  to  60 °N  but  did  not  attempt  to 
establish  settlements  farther  north  than  the 
present  city  of  Victoria  in  British  Columbia. 
They  built  several  outposts  and  missions  along 
the  coast,  some  of  which  formed  the  nuclei  of 
such  cities  as  the  present  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  The  Spaniards  settled  Texas, 
too,  and  made  an  attempt  to  colonize 
Florida.  But  Mexico  was  the  main  Spanish 
settlement  in  North  America,  with  Mexico 
City  as  its  administrative  centre  and  Vera- 
cruz as  its  main  port.  At  the  outset  of  the 
Spanish  colonization  of  North  America  the 
Aztecs  controlled  south  and  central  Mexico 
and  had  developed  there  a strong  religious 
form  of  society.  In  1519  the  Spanish  con- 
quistador, Cortez,  with  600  men,  landed  at 
the  spot  where  Veracruz  now  stands,  burned 
his  boats  to  prevent  any  return  to  Spain, 
marched  over  the  mountains  to  the  central 
plateau,  and  attacked  the  Aztecs.  At  first  the 
Aztec  King,  Montezuma  II,  succeeded  in 
driving  Cortez  and  his  men  out  of  the  Aztec 
capital,  but  when  Cortez  returned  to  the 
attack  in  1521,  he  was  successful  in  destroy- 
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ing  the  Aztec  power.  Aided  by  the  Indian 
enemies  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Spaniards  not 
only  conquered  Mexico  but  also  brought 
Central  America,  which  they  named  Guate- 
mala, under  their  rule.  In  short,  all  of 
Spanish  North  America,  along  with  Guate- 
mala and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean,  such 
as  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
were  overrun  and  organized  into  the  colony 
of  New  Spain. 

Peru.  The  overthrow  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful Inca  empire  by  Pizarro  after  1530 
brought  Peru  under  Spanish  control.  During 
the  next  fifty  years  the  Spaniards  subjugated 
many  other  Indian  tribes  and  extended  their 
power  steadily  southward  over  most  of  the 
area  now  known  as  Chile.  The  ruling 
Spaniards  forced  the  Indians  to  labour  in 
the  mines  and  on  the  estates  of  their 
European  masters.  They  also  removed  many 
Indians  to  the  cities  for  easier  indoctrination 
and  control.  In  1535  Pizarro  founded  Lima, 
the  capital  of  this  Spanish  colony  of  Peru. 


New  Granada.  In  1510  the  Spaniards 
founded  their  first  colony  on  the  American 
continent  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  now  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  1533  the  need  for  a 
good  harbour  in  which  the  Spanish  treasure- 
ships  could  gather  before  sailing  in  convoy 
to  Spain  led  to  the  establishment  of  Carta- 
gena on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien  in 
what  is  now  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  But 
English  sea-dogs  and  French  adventurers, 
bent  on  destroying  the  power  of  Spain  and 
diverting  the  wealth  of  the  New  World  to 
their  own  countries,  made  Cartagena  the  ob- 
ject of  so  many  attacks  that  the  Spaniards 
were  forced  to  develop  another  harbour, 
Caracas,  on  the  coast  east  of  Cartagena. 
Bogota,  the  present-day  capital  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  dates  back  to  Quesada’s 
conquest  of  the  Chibcha  Indian  empire. 
Quesada’s  feat,  which  ranks  with  those  of 
Cortez  in  Mexico  and  Pizarro  in  Peru,  laid 
the  basis  of  Spanish  control  over  what  now 
forms  the  states  of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela.  In  1712  all  of  this  territory,  in- 
cluding the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  was  organ- 
ized as  a separate  colony  under  the  name  of 
New  Granada.  Perhaps  it  was  the  irregular 
and  varied  geographic  features  of  New 
Granada  and  its  hot,  humid  climate  that  led 
the  Spaniards  to  neglect  it.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  19th-century  revolt  of  the  colo- 
nies against  Spain  began  in  New  Granada, 
whence  it  spread  to  the  other  colonies. 

La  Plata.  Spain’s  fourth  American  colony 
was  separated  from  the  others  by  the  high 
Andes  Mountains  on  the  west  and  the 
Amazon  jungle  on  the  north.  In  1536  Pedro 
de  Mendoza  took  1,200  settlers  and  a num- 
ber of  horses  and  cattle  from  Spain  to  found 
Buenos  Aires.  Indian  attacks  greatly  reduced 
their  numbers,  and  the  remainder  moved  up 
the  river  to  found  the  settlement  of  Asun- 
cion. But  the  horses  and  cattle  escaped  to 
the  open  plains  or  pampas  where  they  found 
plenty  of  good  pasture.  They  multiplied 
rapidly,  so  that  when  the  settlers  from 
Asuncion  re-established  Buenos  Aires  in 
1580,  great  herds  of  wild  horses  and  cattle 
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became  their  principal  source  of  wealth. 
Thus  not  only  were  the  colonists  amply  sup- 
plied with  meat,  but  in  a single  year  La  Plata 
sent  back  to  Spain  1,500,000  hides.  From 
these  beginnings  there  grew  up  in  this  fourth 
colony  the  great  ranching  industry  of  pre- 
sent-day Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 
Cattle-raising  was  the  special  business  of  the 
colourful  gaucho,  of  mixed  Spanish  and 
Indian  ancestry.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
people  of  La  Plata,  like  their  northern 
brethren,  sought  their  independence  from 
the  harsh  rule  of  Spain. 

The  Portuguese  Empire.  In  1580  Philip  II 
made  good  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Portu- 
gal, so  that  all  the  wealth  from  the  spice 
trade  and  of  Portugal’s  extensive  colonies  in 
Brazil  and  the  East  Indies  flowed  into  Spain. 
However,  his  attention  being  fully  occupied 
and  his  wealth  absorbed  by  his  European 
and  his  New  World  possessions,  Philip 
neglected  his  Far  Eastern  acquisitions.  Con- 
sequently, the  East  Indian  islands  together 
with  their  spice  trade  passed  largely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  When  the  Portuguese 
finally  regained  their  independence  from 
Spain  in  1640,  their  overseas  empire  had 
shrunk  to  Brazil  in  South  America,  a few 
trading-posts  scattered  along  the  coasts  of 


Africa,  Goa  and  Calicut  on  the  west  coast  of 
India,  Timor  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Macao 
on  the  south  coast  of  China.  All  the  rest  of 
their  vast  colonial  holdings,  which  before 
1580  had  stretched  thousands  of  miles  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  had  been 
lost.  However,  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
and  diamonds  in  southern  Brazil  at  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  the  attention  of  the 
Portuguese  was'  concentrated  upon  the  ex- 
ploitation of  these  riches. 

Why  did  Portugal  lose  her  overseas  em- 
pire so  soon  and  so  rapidly?  There  are  three 
reasons.  First,  her  own  population  of  about 
two  million  people  was  too  small  to  hold  in 
subjugation  immense  native  populations, 
defend  such  a vast  empire,  and  carry  on  ex- 
tensive trade  all  at  the  same  time.  There  just 
were  not  enough  people  to  do  all  the  jobs. 
Second,  Spanish  control  of  Portugal  between 
1580  and  1640  drew  down  upon  her  far- 
flung  empire  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of 
Spain,  that  is,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and 
the  French.  These  attacks  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, being  preoccupied  with  other  and,  in 
his  view,  more  important  problems,  did  little 
to  parry.  Third,  Portugal  lacked  a far-sighted 
policy  for  developing  her  possessions  into 
more  than  mere  stopping-places  or  trading- 
posts  whose  wealth  she  could  exploit.  With 
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the  single  exception  of  Brazil,  Portugal’s 
colonial  empire  played  little  part  in  the 
drama  of  the  modern  period.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  Portugal  today  still  holds 
extensive  colonial  areas,  the  largest  being 
Angola  and  Mozambique  on  the  west  and 
east  coasts  of  Africa  respectively. 


England’s  interest  in  the  New  World  goes 
back  to  the  year  1497  when  John  Cabot, 
having  crossed  the  North  Atlantic  and  visited 
the  shores  of  North  America,  called  it  the 
New  Found  Land.  Though  Cabot’s  discovery 
did  not  bring  great  wealth  in  gold,  jewels, 
silks,  or  spices,  as  the  enterprising  backers 
of  the  venture  had  hoped,  it  did  lead  to  the 
development  of  an  important  industry — fish- 
ing for  cod  on  the  Grand  Banks.  For  over  a 
century,  apart  from  sharing  in  this  interna- 
tional fishing,  the  English  made  no  attempts 
at  settlement  on  the  American  continent. 
English  sea-dogs  were  too  busy  challenging 
Portuguese  control  of  the  spice  trade  of 
the  East  and  Spanish  control  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Central  America,  and  seeking 
new  routes  to  the  Far  East,  to  be  attracted 
to  the  somewhat  forbidding  wastes  of  Labra- 
dor, Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
England.  English  merchants  were  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  wool  trade  of  the  Continent 
and  with  developing  the  new  markets  which 
the  wealth  from  Spain  and  Portugal  was 
opening  there.  The  English  were  preoccu- 
pied, too,  with  the  Reformation  at  home  and 
with  the  need  to  defend  the  country  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  across  the  Channel. 
There  seemed  to  be  little  need  or  inducement 
to  establish  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World,  which  evidently  lacked  the 
luxuries  of  India  and  China. 

English  Motives  for  Colonization.  By  the 

end  of  the  16th  century,  however,  there  had 
grown  up  in  England  a strong  desire  for 
overseas  colonies  in  the  New  World.  Gold 
and  silver  might  be  discovered  in  the  nor- 


thern regions  just  as  they  had  been  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  farther  south.  The  excess 
population  that  had  resulted  from  the  break- 
down of  the  feudal  system  and  the  enclosure 
movement  could  be  settled  in  the  North 
American  wildernesses.  Religious  minorities 
like  the  Puritans,  under  the  persecution  of 
the  dominant  church  at  home,  might  enjoy 
liberty  of  worship  in  colonies  across  the  sea. 
Finally,  the  New  World  might  bring  wealth 
and  fame  to  the  daring  and  adventurous.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  were  three  reasons 
for  people  from  the  Old  World  to  migrate 
to  the  New:  Gold,  the  Gospel,  and  Glory. 
At  any  rate,  no  single  motive  can  account 
for  the  17th-century  movement  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  eastern  shores  of  North  America. 

Virginia.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  led  the  first 
English  attempts  at  settlement  in  1585  and 
1587  on  Roanoke  Island  off  the  coast  of 
what  is  now  known  as  North  Carolina  but 
was  then  named  “Virginia”  in  honour  of  the 
Queen.  Sir  Francis  Drake  rescued  the 
survivors  of  the  1585  attempt  and  took  them 
back  to  England  in  1586,  but  the  150  who 
came  out  the  following  year  vanished  with- 
out leaving  a trace.  Another  twenty-one 
years  passed  before  Jamestown,  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in  North 
America,  was  established  in  1607  under 
charter  from  King  James  I.  For  several  years 
the  colony  struggled  along  on  the  margin  of 
failure  until  settlers  sent  a cargo  of  tobacco 
to  England  as  an  experiment.  This  venture 
established  a market  for  Jamestown’s  first 
important  export,  and  the  colony  grew 
rapidly.  By  1635  Virginia  could  boast  5,000 
inhabitants;  a generation  later  the  number 
had  grown  to  40,000. 

Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore,  a Roman 
Catholic,  dreamed  of  a colony  in  which 
Catholics  could  enjoy  religious  freedom.  He 
made  his  first  colonizing  attempt  in  New- 
foundland, but  finding  that  country  com- 
pletely unsuitable  and  rather  forbidding,  he 
obtained  in  1632  a charter  from  Charles  I 
to  establish  a settlement  at  the  northern  end 
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of  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  this  colony  of  Mary- 
land all  people  of  whatever  sect  might  enjoy 
religious  freedom.  Having  learned  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  Virginian  settlers,  Lord 
Baltimore’s  colonists  came  prepared  to  ob- 
tain and  cultivate  their  plots  of  land  with- 
out delay.  Consequently  they  prospered  and 
experienced  no  “starving  time”  such  as  the 
earlier  colonists  in  Virginia  had  known. 
Both  Virginia  and  Maryland  enjoyed  a 
measure  of  self-government,  each  having  an 
elected  legislature  or  Assembly  composed  of 
landholders,  though  neither  colony  was 
democratic  as  we  understand  that  term 
today. 

Plymouth.  The  second  permanent  English 
settlement  on  the  Atlantic  coast  was  founded 
by  a group  of  Puritans  in  1620.  These 
Puritans,  contrary  to  Elizabeth’s  Act  of 
Uniformity,  had  begun  to  insist  upon  their 
right  to  worship  freely.  For  their  failure  to 
conform  to  the  Anglican  form  of  worship, 
James  I had  “harried”  them  out  of  England 
in  1608.  They  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  they  spent  some  ten 
years,  but  finding  conditions  there  not  to 
their  liking,  a group  of  them  now  turned  to 
the  New  World.  These  finally  obtained  per- 
mission to  settle  in  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
and  a number  of  English  merchants  financed 
their  venture.  The  small  band  of  one  hun- 
dred men  and  women,  known  as  the  “Pil- 
grims”, sailed  from  Plymouth,  England,  in 
the  Mayflower  and,  after  a very  rough  and 
difficult  crossing,  landed  at  a point  which 
they  named  Plymouth  Rock,  400  miles 
north  of  their  intended  destination.  During 
their  first  winter  in  this  new  country  half  of 
their  number  died  of  fever  and  privation,  but 
the  rest  refused  to  abandon  the  colony.  They 
built  log  cabins  and  learned  from  the 
Indians  to  plant  corn  and  to  adapt  their  ways 
to  the  rigour  of  life  in  New  England.  As  the 
years  passed,  other  Puritans  joined  them,  so 
that  in  1633  the  number  of  colonists  had 
grown  to  400  and  by  1660  had  increased 
tenfold.  From  the  first  the  Plymouth  colony 
elected  its  own  Governor  and  Assembly  to 


manage  its  affairs,  but  only  Puritan  church 
members  of  the  colony  were  eligible  to  vote. 
However,  the  elections  indicate  that  the 
early  seeds  of  democracy,  as  they  were  to 
be  found  at  that  time  in  England,  were 
transplanted  to,  and  took  root  in,  the  English 
colonies  of  North  America. 

Massachusetts.  The  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts was  founded  by  Puritans  in  1628  at 
Salem,  about  forty  miles  north  of  the 
Plymouth  colony.  Two  years  later  most  of 
them  moved  to  a new  site  at  Boston.  Like 
the  Pilgrims,  these  settlers  migrated  to  the 
New  World  in  search  of  the  religious  free- 
dom denied  them  by  English  law  under 
Charles  I.  But  they  were  less  radical  than  the 
Plymouth  Pilgrims,  and  some  of  the  wealthy 
members  formed  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  and  obtained  a regular  charter 
from  Charles  I.  The  King  had  intended  to 
control  the  colony  through  its  charter  and  its 
governing  body  in  England,  but  the  partners 
dodged  this  control  by  moving  to  the  colony, 
where  they  were  beyond  the  King’s  direct 
authority.  By  the  terms  of  their  charter, 
which  they  had  the  foresight  to  take  with 
them,  the  shareholders  had  the  right  to 
elect  a Governor  for  the  colony  and  to  make 
laws  for  its  control.  Once  settled  in  the  New 
World,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
Puritan  church,  of  which  they  alone  were 
full  members.  Others  could  be  admitted  only 
with  their  consent.  Thus  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony  managed  to  obtain  control  of  its 
own  affairs  in  a way  that  was  unique  for  the 
period.  The  Massachusetts  colony  began  life 
with  about  2,000  settlers,  but  by  1642  the 
number  had  risen  to  at  least  16,000  in- 
habitants, and  it  increased  steadily  as  the 
result  of  the  profitable  trade  with  the  other 
colonies  and  with  Europe. 

Under  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
John  Winthrop,  the  government  of  the 
colony  was  just  as  autocratic  as  the  one 
which  the  Puritans  themselves  had  so  re- 
sented and  had  left  behind  in  England.  Those 
who  openly  objected  to  the  system  were 
either  sent  back  to  England,  or  else  forced 
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to  move  out  of  Massachusetts  Bay  into  new 
unsettled  areas.  The  colonies  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  both  owed  their  develop- 
ment to  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with 
conditions  there  and  had  moved  farther 
south  to  found  settlements  of  their  own.  The 
former  received  its  charter  in  1662,  the  latter 
(though  authorized  by  Parliament  as  early 
as  1643)  in  1663.  Already,  in  1643,  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut 
had  taken  further  steps  in  independence  by 
forming  the  New  England  Confederation. 
The  Confederation  had  two  purposes:  first, 
protection  against  the  Indian  tribes;  and 
second,  the  safeguarding  of  the  colonists’ 
independence  in  their  civil  and  religious 
rights. 

Pennsylvania.  The  Society  of  Friends  (the 
Quakers)  was  another  religious  group  that, 
because  of  its  dissent  from  the  established 
church,  suffered  persecution  in  England. 
The  Quakers  sought  religious  freedom  in 
North  America,  but  none  of  the  English 
colonies  would  admit  them  as  settlers.  In 
1681  Charles  II  paid  a debt  to  Admiral 
Penn  by  granting  his  son,  William,  a large 
tract  of  land  west  of  the  Delaware  River 
which  came  to  be  known  as  Penn’s  Forest, 
or  Pennsylvania.  Here  William  Penn,  himself 
a Quaker,  encouraged  the  persecuted  of  all 
faiths  to  settle.  Pennsylvania  thus  enjoyed 
the  greatest  degree  of  religious  toleration 
and  freedom  of  worship  of  all  the  English 
colonies.  Penn  also  made  a solemn  treaty 
with  the  Indians  “to  live  in  peace  as  long  as 


the  sun  doth  shine”;  as  a result,  this  colony 
was  spared  the  tragedy  and  bloodshed  of 
Indian  attacks. 

New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  in  New  Hampshire 
was  made  as  early  as  1623.  In  1641  Mas- 
sachusetts took  control  of  the  territory  and 
retained  possession  of  it  until  1679.  In  that 
year  New  Hampshire  became  a separate 
royal  colony,  although  from  1699  until  1741 
it  had  the  same  Governor  as  Massachusetts. 
The  territory  of  the  present-day  state  of 
Vermont  was  long  in  dispute  between  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  and  did  not  be- 
come a separate  state  until  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Dutch  and  Swedish  Colonization.  Other 
colonies  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
North  America  grew  up  through  the  efforts 
of  rival  European  powers.  As  a result  of  the 
exploration  of  Henry  Hudson,  then  in  Dutch 
employ,  the  Dutch  claimed  the  area  which 
they  called  New  Netherland  (now  New 
Jersey  and  part  of  New  York  State).  Here 
they  made  the  first  settlements,  Fort  Orange 
(Albany)  in  1624  and  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York  City)  in  1625.  Bergen  (Jersey 
City),  though  established  as  a trading-post 
in  1618,  was  not  settled  until  some  time  later. 
In  1638  the  Swedes  began  to  colonize  the 
area  around  the  lower  Delaware  River 
(Delaware  and  southern  New  Jersey),  but 
in  1655  the  colony  was  taken  over  by  the 
Dutch.  But  the  English,  basing  their  claim 
upon  the  discoveries  of  Henry  Hudson,  who 


William  Penn  makes  his  treaty 
with  the  Indians  — a painting  by 
Benjamin  West.  (Reproduced  by 
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had  ended  his  career  in  their  employ,  pressed 
their  rights  to,  and  in  1664  seized,  all  the 
land  around  the  mouths  of  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware  rivers,  including  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  New  Amsterdam.  The  latter 
was  renamed  New  York  in  honour  of  James, 
Duke  of  York,  who  later  became  James  II. 
All  the  other  Dutch  settlements  along  the 
Hudson  River  were  soon  brought  under 
English  rule.  From  1664  to  1682  Delaware 
was  ruled  as  part  of  the  colony  of  New  York 
and  from  1682  to  1704  formed  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  Although  it  was  given  a separ- 
ate legislature  in  1704,  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  continued  to  be  the  chief  exe- 
cutive of  Delaware  until  1776. 

North  and  South  Carolina.  In  1663  Charles 
II  gave  a charter  to  eight  favourites  who 
hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by  producing 
and  trading  silks,  wines,  fruits,  and  oil  in  the 
tract  of  land  they  named  Carolina.  In  this 
scheme  they  were  greatly  disappointed. 
Illicit  trade  and  piracy  flourished  in  the 
north,  while  plantation  settlements  became 
dominant  in  the  south.  These  different  eco- 
nomic interests  led  to  the  separation  of  the 
territory  into  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  in  1729. 

Georgia.  The  last  and  most  southerly  of  all 
England’s  colonies  in  North  America  was 
Georgia,  named  after  George  II.  In  1732 
James  Oglethorpe  obtained  a charter  to 
found  a colony  providing  a fresh  start  in  life 
for  many  who  were  languishing  in  prison  for 
debt.  Oglethorpe  took  many  of  these  un- 
fortunates out  to  the  New  World  and  helped 
to  set  them  up  as  owners  of  rice  plantations. 
He  then  transferred  his  rights  over  the 
colony  to  the  Crown. 

Rupert’s  Land  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  1670 
Charles  II  granted  a charter  to  “The  Com- 
pany of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into 
Hudson’s  Bay”  and  thus  laid  claim  to  the 
territory  which  was  known  for  two  centuries 
as  Rupert’s  Land.  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia) 
was  acquired  from  the  French  by  conquest 
in  1713. 


The  English  North  American  colonies  c.  1700 


Thus  before  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century 
the  number  of  English  colonies  on  the  main- 
land of  North  America  had  reached  fifteen. 
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The  times  and  reasons  for  their  founding 
were  as  varied  as  their  size,  geographical 
features,  climate,  and  natural  resources,  and 
as  the  outlook,  purpose,  and  cultural  back- 
ground of  the  colonists.  In  their  fresh  en- 
vironment, far  removed  from  European  en- 
tanglements and  royal  control,  the  colonists 
early  developed  a local  patriotism  which 
greatly  hampered  inter-colonial  co-operation 
before  the  Revolution  and  proved  a major 
obstacle  to  national  development  after  it. 
However,  even  in  the  early  days  of  the 
colonial  period,  traces  of  those  factors  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  can  be 
found. 

The  British  West  Indies.  During  the  Stuart 
period  the  British  made  few  attempts  to 
secure  other  colonies  in  the  New  World,  for 
James  I forbade  British  ships  to  challenge 
the  authority  of  Spain  in  the  Caribbean.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  restrictions,  Britain  secured 
a number  of  American  islands.  In  1617  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  released  from  the  Tower 
of  London  by  James  I for  the  purpose  of 
searching  for  gold  in  the  Orinoco  River 
area.  He  sailed  under  explicit  orders  to  avoid 
any  encounter  with  the  Spaniards;  but  they, 
learning  of  his  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  attacked  the  expedition.  Raleigh’s 
son  was  killed  in  the  skirmish,  but  the  party 


managed  to  fight  its  way  back  to  the  coast. 
However,  Sir  Walter  failed  to  bring  back 
the  gold  which  alone  could  have  caused 
James  to  overlook  his  disobedience,  and  he 
paid  for  his  failure  with  his  head. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 
A few  years  later  Roger  North,  one  of 
Raleigh’s  officers,  led  an  expedition  to 
Guiana,  the  unclaimed  territory  between  the 
Spanish  colony  of  New  Granada  on  the  west 
and  Portuguese  Brazil  on  the  east.  Fear  of 
Spanish  attacks  led  the  English  to  withdraw 
from  the  mainland  and  settle  on  the  island 
of  St.  Kitts  in  the  Caribbean.  By  1632  they 
had  spread  to  the  nearby  islands  of  Nevis, 
Antigua,  and  Montserrat,  a group  known 
as  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  colonists  sup- 
ported themselves  mainly  by  the  export  of 
tobacco,  and  although  they  were  in  the  area 
known  as  the  Spanish  Main,  the  Spaniards 
did  not  cause  them  much  trouble.  They  suf- 
fered much,  however,  from  the  attacks  of 
the  warlike  Carib  Indians.  Earlier,  in  1627, 
another  British  expedition  had  settled  on 
Barbados,  seventy  miles  south-east  of  the 
Leeward  group,  where  they  were  free  from 
Carib  attacks.  About  1640  the  sugar-cane 
was  introduced  to  the  West  Indies.  Hence- 
forth, sugar  and  rum  joined  tobacco  and 
logwood  on  the  list  of  well-established  ex- 
ports. In  1655  the  British  admiral,  William 
Penn,  captured  Jamaica  from  Spain  and 
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added  it  to  British  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Bermuda.  In  1609  a ship  bearing  colonists 
and  supplies  to  Virginia  was  wrecked  on  the 
island  of  Bermuda  where  the  colonists  es- 
tablished a settlement.  These  circumstances 
linked  the  island  to  Virginia  until  1615, 
when  Bermuda  became  a separate  colony. 
In  1684  it  was  created  a Crown  Colony,  the 
first  in  the  British  Empire. 

Newfoundland.  As  a result  of  John  Cabot’s 
discovery,  Newfoundland  had  been  the  first 
land  claimed  by  England  in  the  New  World, 
but  no  settlement  was  made  there  for  more 
than  100  years.  In  1583  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  re-affirmed  England’s  claim  but  made 
no  attempt  to  establish  a colony  on  the 
island.  The  first  successful  settlement  was 
established  in  1610  on  the  Avalon  penin- 
sula. However,  Newfoundland  was  principal- 
ly important  as  the  location  of  the  world’s 
greatest  cod-fishing  industry.  Every  year 
some  10,000  fishermen  landed  upon  New- 
foundland shores  to  salt  and  cure  their  catch 
before  returning  to  European  ports.  It  was 
from  these  hardy  fishermen-sailors  that 
European  countries  like  England  and  France 
frequently  recruited,  or  “pressed”,  men  for 
their  navies  in  time  of  war. 

The  Mercantile  System.  Her  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  and  her  island  possessions  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Atlantic  provided  Eng- 
land with  raw  materials  for  her  growing 
industries,  markets  for  her  manufactured 
goods,  and  men  and  supplies  in  time  of  war. 
English  colonial  policy  was  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  economic  factor — that  is,  by 
the  desire  for  trade — and  demanded  control 
of  the  colony  by  the  mother  country.  The 
King  granted  charters  to  companies  giving 
them  the  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  trade 
with  specified  colonial  areas  on  condition 
that  they  sent  out  Englishmen  as  colonists. 
In  this  way  successful  colonial  ventures 
which  were  undertaken  by  private  capital 
brought  prestige  to  the  mother  country, 


while  failures  in  no  way  reflected  upon  the 
home  government. 

The  doctrine  that  supported  this  political 
and  economic  arrangement  was  called  “mer- 
cantilism”— a word  derived  from  the  same 
root  as  “merchant”.  The  mercantilists  be- 
lieved that  foreign  and  colonial  trade  should 
be  strictly  regulated  in  the  interests  of  the 
mother  country.  First,  they  encouraged  the 
export  of  manufactured  goods  to  foreign 
countries  but  discouraged  the  import  of  such 
goods.  By  following  this  policy  a country 
would  always  have  a surplus  of  exports 
over  imports  or  a “favourable  balance  of 
trade”,  the  value  of  which  she  would 
receive  in  gold.  Second,  in  a mercantilist 
system  it  was  the  role  of  colonies  to  supply 
the  mother  country  with  raw  materials  and 
to  provide  a market  for  her  manufactured 
goods.  Third,  to  prevent  foreign  countries 
from  profiting  by  the  colonial  trade,  the 
mother  country  claimed  the  right  to  regulate 
and  control  all  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the 
colony,  even  if  this  should  mean  paying  a 
higher  price  for  colonial  products.  To  further 
this  policy  England  passed  a Navigation 
Act  in  1651,  requiring  that  all  trade  with  her 
colonies  should  be  carried  in  English  ships, 
and  that  all  colonial  imports  from  foreign 
countries  should  be  cleared  through  British 
ports.  Other  European  countries  passed 
similar  laws  to  regulate  the  trade  of  their 
own  empires.  Thus,  the  mercantile  system 
served  the  purposes  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  in  much  the  same  way  as  tariff 
restrictions  serve  those  of  the  20th. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  workings  of 
the  mercantile  and  the  old  colonial  systems 
is  afforded  by  such  companies  as  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  charter  to  the  latter  granted  it 
exclusive  trading  rights  and  possession  of  all 
territories  draining  into  the  Bay.  The  Com- 
pany was  responsible  for  the  government 
of  this  vast  territory  and  could  control  settle- 
ment, build  forts,  pass  and  enforce  laws,  and 
punish  offenders.  Thus  the  government  in 
England,  at  no  cost  to  itself,  retained  pos- 
session of  Rupert’s  Land  until  its  purchase 
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from  the  Company  in  1869  and  its  transfer 
to  the  newly  formed  Dominion  of  Canada 
in  1870. 

The  Development  of  Britain’s  American 
Colonies.  During  the  century  that  Britain 
was  building  up  her  first  colonial  empire  in 
North  America,  her  colonies  grew  rapidly  in 
population  and  in  wealth.  By  the  1770’s  the 
population  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  had  in- 
creased to  about  2,000,000 — enough  to 
found  a new  nation.  From  her  mainland 
colonies  Britain  received  a wide  variety  of 
goods,  including  agricultural  products  such 
as  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
potatoes;  forest  products  such  as  boards, 
shingles,  masts,  spars,  turpentine,  tar,  and 
pitch;  fishery  products  such  as  cod,  mackerel, 
and  whale;  and  valuable  furs  of  many  kinds. 
From  the  Caribbean  islands  came  sugar, 
rum,  logwood,  lime-fruit,  and  tobacco.  In 
1619  the  first  Negro  slaves  were  brought 
into  the  colony  of  Virginia  to  work  on  the 
plantations,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  (1756-63)  there  were  400,000 
Negro  slaves  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  three- 
fourths  of  them  in  the  plantation  states  of 
the  South. 

Most  of  the  English  colonies  were  strung 
out  along  the  coastal  plain  that  lies  between 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  so  were  surrounded  by  the  French  in 
New  France,  Louisiana,  and  the  Mississippi 
forts.  Any  attempt  on  their  part  to  expand 
was  sure  to  bring  them  into  conflict  with 
England’s  old  enemy,  France.  Only  in 
Rupert’s  Land,  long  disputed  between 
French  and  English,  could  the  English  hope 
to  outflank  the  French  in  New  France. 


EMPIRE 

The  claims  of  France  to  territory  in  the 
New  World  rested  upon  the  voyages  and 
discoveries  of  Verrazano  in  1524  and 
Jacques  Cartier  in  1534.  The  latter  claimed 
the  mainland  for  his  King  by  planting  (plac- 
ing) the  fleur-de-lis  at  Gaspe.  Later  he  at- 


tempted to  prepare  for  a permanent  settle- 
ment near  the  Indian  village  of  Stadacona 
(Quebec).  But  during  the  second  half  of  the 
16th  century  France  was  torn  by  religious 
strife.  Consequently,  the  French  did  not 
follow  up  these  early  colonial  acquisitions 
for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  the  first  actual 
settlement,  made  in  1604,  was  the  result, 
not  of  Cartier’s  discoveries  and  plans,  but 
rather  of  the  cod-fisheries.  Some  of  the 
French  who  came  to  fish  off  the  Grand 
Banks  settled  along  the  south  shore  of  New- 
foundland and  the  Nova  Scotia  peninsula 
(Acadia).  Later  the  fur  trade  became  the 
primary  interest  of  the  French  settlers  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
Three  Rivers.  The  profits  to  be  made  from 
trading  with  the  Indians,  the  love  of  adven- 
ture, and  the  hope  of  finding  precious  metals 
and  a passage  through  the  continent  to  China, 
led  the  restless  French  ever  westward  until 
they  had  discovered  and  claimed  an  empire 
many  times  greater  in  area  than  that  held 
by  the  English.  French  explorers  like  Mar- 
quette and  Jolliet  and  La  Salle  followed  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  into  the 
very  heart  of  North  America,  while  the 
English  were  confined  to  the  narrow  coastal 
strip  east  of  the  Appalachians.  But  a study 
of  the  map  alone  gives  a false  picture  of 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  two  colonial 
empires.  Since  farmers  drove  fur-bearing 
animals  away,  the  fur-trading  companies 
discouraged  permanent  or  concentrated  set- 
tlements and  preferred  small  trading-posts. 
Furthermore  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  the 
site  of  the  main  French  settlements,  was  less 
suited  to  agriculture  than  was  the  English 
area.  Therefore,  while  the  French  drew  great 
wealth  and  prestige  from  the  fur  trade,  that 
trade  was  actually  a hindrance  to  coloniza- 
tion. Thus  while  the  population  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
grew  to  about  2,000,000  in  1763,  the  total 
in  all  French  settlements  in  America  at  that 
date  did  not  exceed  70,000. 

The  French  Colonize  Acadia.  In  1604 
Champlain  established  a settlement  at  St. 
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Croix  in  Acadia  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  In  the  following  year  the  settle- 
ment was  moved  to  Port  Royal.  Internal 
dissensions  hindered  the  development  of  this 
colony.  Later  in  the  century  its  proximity  to 
Boston  made  it  a constant  threat  to,  or 
target  of,  the  English.  After  Acadia  had 
been  captured  and  recaptured  several  times, 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  finally  put  an 
end  to  the  seesaw  struggle  by  ceding  the 
area  to  the  English. 

The  Founding  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Founded  by  Champlain  in  1608,  Quebec, 
with  its  commanding  position  on  the  heights 
above  the  St.  Lawrence,  soon  became  the 
main  French  stronghold  in  North  America. 
Montreal,  established  in  1642  on  the  island 
where  the  Ottawa  River  flows  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  controlled  travel  up  both  these 
rivers  into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  A 
map  clearly  shows  the  strategic  location  of 
these  early  centres  of  French  settlement  for 
the  comings  and  goings  of  explorers,  mis- 
sionaries, and  fur-traders  along  the  rivers 
that  led  to  the  interior.  Along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  too,  and  near  the  mouths  of  its 
tributaries  such  as  the  Richelieu,  the  French 
seigneurs  marked  off  their  grants  of  land 
and  laid  them  out  in  long  strips  reaching 
back  from  the  waterfront.  Each  strip  was 
occupied  and  cultivated  by  a habitant  under 
a modified  feudal  system  introduced  from 
France.  Roman  Catholic  churches,  convents, 
and  mission  schools  sprang  up  in  each  set- 
tlement to  teach  and  convert  the  Indians  and 
to  meet  the  spiritual  and  educational  needs 
of  the  colonists. 

French  Exploration  in  the  Interior.  Among 
those  who  opened  up  the  country  and  laid 
the  foundations  for  French  claims  in  North 
America,  certain  names  are  pre-eminent. 
Samuel  de  Champlain  (1567-1635)  ex- 
plored “the  Richelieu  River  and  the  land 
south  of  the^Sl.  Lawrence  to  the  lake  which 
bears  his  name,  as  well  as  the  region  bound- 
ed by  the  Ottawa  River,  Georgian  Bay,  and 
Lake  Ontario.  Pierre  Radisson  (1636-1710) 


and  his  brother-in-law,  Medard  Groseilliers 
(1625-85),  travelled  westward  beyond  the 
Great  Lakes  and  north  to  Hudson  Bay. 
Louis  Jolliet  (1645-1700)  and  the  priest 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  (1637-75)  ex- 
plored the  southern  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  descended  the  Mississippi  River 
as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Arkansas.  In 
1682  La  Salle  (1643-87),  intent  on  finding 
a water  route  to  the  Pacific,  followed  the 
Mississippi  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Later  he  attempted  to  establish  a 
French  settlement  in  Louisiana  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  La  Salle  approached  the 
site  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but 
failed  to  find  the  main  channel  and  landed 
instead  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  Thence  he 
tried  to  return  overland  to  New  France  to 
get  help,  but  one  of  his  own  disgruntled 
men  murdered  him.  The  hapless  colonists 
whom  he  had  left  on  the  Gulf  coast  vanished 
without  leaving  a trace.  Finally,  in  the  later 
years  of  French  colonization  in  North  Amer- 
ica, La  Verendrye  (1685-1749)  and  his 
sons  carried  on  their  fur-trading  activities 
in  the  region  of  the  prairies  west  and  south 
of  Winnipeg.  Two  of  his  sons  reached  the 
Black  Hills  of  the  Dakotas  in  1742.  Thus  in 
the  period  between  1604  and  1742  French 
explorers  opened  up  the  vast  interior  of  the 
North  American  continent  east  of  the 
Rockies. 

French  Colonial  Government.  The  govern- 
ment of  New  France  was  at  first  in  the 
hands  of  fur-trading  companies.  Since  Cham- 
plain’s own  company  proved  incapable  of 
providing  enough  settlers,  the  French  King 
in  1627  granted  a charter  to  the  Company 
of  New  France,  giving  it  a monopoly  of  the 
colony’s  trade.  In  return,  the  Company  un- 
dertook, first,  to  bring  out  each  year  two 
or  three  hundred  settlers,  and  some  priests 
to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  settle- 
ment; and  second,  to  govern  the  colony.  But 
because  of  its  preoccupation  with  the  fur 
trade  and  of  the  constant  danger  of  Iroquois 
attacks,  the  new  company  too  failed  to 
promote  settlement.  The  lack  of  settlers, 
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combined  with  the  hostility  of  English  and 
Dutch  rivals  to  the  south,  who  had  allied 
themselves  with  the  Iroquois,  brought  an 
end  to  the  rule  of  the  fur-trading  companies. 
In  1663  New  France  was  placed  under  Royal 
Government,  and  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
were  entrusted  to  three  officials  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  King  of  France; 
namely,  the  Governor,  the  Intendant,  and  the 
Bishop.  These  three  royal  officials,  together 
with  five  councillors,  constituted  the  Sover- 
eign Council.  But,  in  practice,  the  Council 
was  entirely  subordinate  to  the  officials.  Thus 
Royal  Government  exercised  autocratic  con- 
trol throughout  New  France.  Democratic 


institutions  were  entirely  unknown  in  the 
colony  and  were  consistently  discouraged  by 
the  home  government.  In  religious  matters, 
too,  uniformity  was  the  rule,  Huguenots 
being  excluded  from  the  colony.  The  laws 
of  New  France  were  based  upon  the  Custom 
of  Paris  and  the  decrees  of  the  royal  officials, 
neither  of  which  provided  the  safeguards  of 
personal  liberty  which  Englishmen  were 
increasingly  winning  for  themselves.  Thus 
the  uniform,  centralized,  autocratic,  semi- 
feudal  system  in  New  France  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  more  representative  institu- 
tions and  wider  liberties  in  the  English 
colonies  nearby. 
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COLONIAL  SUPREMACY 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

As  was  only  to  be  expected,  England  and 
France  soon  became  bitter  and  persistent 
rivals  in  North  America.  Both  desired  con- 
trol of  the  rich  Indian  trade  in  furs,  and 
both  attempted  to  secure  strategic  locations 
for  posts  and  forts  from  which  to  carry  it 
on.  But  basically  this  North  American  rival- 
ry was  an  offshoot  of  the  second  Hundred 
Years’  War  between  France  and  England. 
The  struggle  broke  out  in  Europe  when 
Louis  XIV,  having  unified  his  country  and 
his  people  under  his  autocratic  rule,  sought 
to  make  himself  master  of  all  Europe.  The 
English  King,  William  III,  and  his  successor, 
Queen  Anne,  opposed  Louis’s  plans,  and  the 
duel  between  the  two  great  powers  continued 
intermittently  until  the  final  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo  in  1815.  Naturally 
this  European  situation  was  reflected  in  the 
North  American  colonies  and  added  to  the 
bitterness  of  the  struggle  for  local  suprem- 
acy. 

The  First  Clash.  Hostilities  between  England 
and  France  in  North  America  first  broke 
out  as  a result  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in 
Europe  when  Charles  I was  persuaded  to 
support  the  Huguenots  in  their  resistance 
to  Louis  XIII.  In  1628,  while  Champlain 
at  Quebec  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements, an  English  fleet  captured  some 
400  colonists  aboard  20  vessels  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  following  year  the 
English  captured  Quebec  itself  and  sent 
Champlain  as  a prisoner  to  England.  But 
three  years  later,  when  the  war  in  Europe 
ended,  the  colony  was  restored  to  the 
French  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye  (1632),  and  Champlain  returned  to 
Quebec,  where  he  died  on  Christmas  Day, 
1635.  But  Champlain’s  work  did  not  perish 
with  him.  He  has  been  described  as  “a 
bold  explorer  and  faithful  writer,  religious 
propagandist,  and  the  Indian’s  best  friend, 
the  man  with  a vision  who  forced  on  France 


Samuel  de  Champlain  (National  Archives  of  Canada) 


the  founding  of  New  France  and  left  her 
the  prospective  heir  to  a continent  . . . per- 
haps the  greatest  figure  of  all  Canadian 
history”. 

King  William’s  War.  For  the  next  sixty 
years  there  was  little  or  no  fighting  in  North 
America.  However,  the  English  (basing  their 
claim  to  Hudson  Bay  upon  Henry  Hudson’s 
voyage  of  1610  and  on  Groseilliers’s  expedi- 
tion of  1668)  established  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  in  1670.  By  building  forts  in  this 
area  the  Company  began  to  divert  the  best 
of  the  furs  from  New  France.  At  the  same 
time  the  Iroquois,  the  traditional  enemies  of 
the  French  since  the  time  of  Champlain, 
renewed  their  attacks  upon  the  French  set- 
tlements. Consequently,  when  the  struggle 
known  as  King  William’s  War  broke  out  in 
Europe  in  1689,  Frontenac,  the  Governor  of 
New  France,  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to 
strike  a blow  at  both  the  English  and  their 
Iroquois  allies.  The  three  French  and  Indian 
raiding  parties  he  sent  against  New  Eng- 
land settlements  took  the  English  completely 
by  surprise.  The  settlements  were  destroyed 
and  many  of  their  inhabitants  massacred. 
Then  Frontenac  sent  against  the  Mohawks 
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(one  of  the  Six  Nations  making  up  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy)  a strong  force  which 
burned  the  Mohawk  villages  and  weakened 
the  tribe  permanently.  The  English  military 
forces  in  America,  assisted  by  the  colonists, 
retaliated  by  attacking  New  France  from 
both  land  and  sea.  They  captured  Port  Royal 
in  1690  but  failed  to  take  Quebec.  The 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  brought  an  end 
to  the  war  in  1697,  returned  Port  Royal  to 
France. 

The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  A five- 
year  period  of  peace  in  North  America 
came  to  an  end  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  Europe 
in  1701.  Again  the  French  raided  New 
England  towns;  again  British  troops,  as- 
sisted by  colonials,  took  Port  Royal  (1710); 
and  again  the  British  attack  on  Quebec 
failed.  But  this  time,  when  the  war  ended 
in  1713,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  recognized 
Britain  as  the  undisputed  victor.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  Britain  got  possession 
of  Acadia  (the  present-day  Maritime  prov- 
inces), with  the  exception  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Cape  Breton  Island.  The  French 
were  also  forced  to  give  up  their  claim  to 
any  part  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  return  to 
Britain  the  forts  on  Hudson  Bay  which  they 
had  captured  and  held  since  1697. 


The  French  Strengthen  Their  Position.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  of  peace  following  1713, 
the  French  strengthened  their  position  in 
North  America  by  planting  the  colony  of 
New  Orleans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  by  building  a chain  of  forts  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Ohio,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  linking  of  New  Orleans  with  New 
France  was  part  of  the  French  master-plan 
to  hem  the  English  colonies  in  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  eventually  to  drive  the 
colonists  into  the  sea.  To  protect  their  life- 
line to  Quebec,  the  French  also  built  the 
fortress  of  Louisbourg  on  Cape  Breton  Is- 
land. 

Hostilities  Renewed.  In  1744  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  brought  the  resump- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Europe.  In  the  New 
World  a New  England  force,  assisted  by  the 
British  navy,  captured  the  fortress  of  Louis- 
bourg in  1745,  but  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748  returned  it  to  the  French, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  New  Englanders. 
But  events  were  now  moving  towards  the 
final  duel  in  North  America.  In  pursuit  of 
their  master-plan  the  French  continued  to 
build  and  strengthen  their  chain  of  forts 
while  carrying  out  border  raids  against  the 
English  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  conflict 
was  renewed  in  North  America  in  1755, 
where  it  went  under  the  name  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  a year  later  in  India 
and  in  Europe  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Seven  Years’  War  (1756-63).  This  war, 
waged  on  three  continents,  settled  once  and 
for  all  the  question  of  supremacy  in  India  and 
North  America.  Four  factors  determined  the 
final  outcome  in  favour  of  the  British.  First, 
Frederick  the  Great,  well  supplied  with 
English  money,  kept  the  forces  of  France 
and  her  allies  fully  occupied  in  Europe. 
Second,  British  sea  power  prevented  France 
from  sending  reinforcements  to  her  hard- 
pressed  commanders  in  India  and  New 
France.  Third,  the  British  had  a numerical 
superiority  in  North  America.  And  finally, 
the  sea  power  which  prevented  French  rein- 
forcements from  reaching  New  France 
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The  capture  of  Quebec  as  depicted  in  an  18th-century  engraving  (National  Archives  of  Canada) 


enabled  the  British  to  send  armies  and  fleets 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  where  they  co-operated 
with  the  colonial  forces  to  overcome  French 
resistance. 

The  French  and  Indian  War.  The  initial 
successes  in  North  America  lay  with  the 
French,  partly  because  they  had  made  care- 
ful preparations,  and  partly  because  they 
fought  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of 
General  Montcalm.  Thus  in  1755  they 
administered  a stunning  blow  to  the  British 
by  defeating  General  Braddock  and  his 
regulars  as  they  advanced  against  Fort 
Duquesne  on  the  Ohio.  In  the  same  year 
the  British  government  ordered  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Acadians  from  their  lands.  The 
Acadians,  though  under  British  rule  since 
1713,  were  all  of  French  origin  and  were 
considered  to  be  a threat  to  the  security  of 
New  England  because  of  their  refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
King. 

The  French  were  generally  victorious  in 
both  the  1756  and  1757  campaigns.  But 
the  tide  began  to  turn  when  William  Pitt 
the  Elder,  one  of  the  great  war  ministers  in 
British  history,  took  over  the  direction  of 


the  war.  He  replaced  incompetent  generals 
and  admirals  with  younger  men  of  courage 
and  ability,  and  drew  up  new  plans  to  attack 
strategic  points  with  vigour  and  skill.  In 
1758  a combined  operation  of  the  fleet 
under  Boscawen  and  the  army  under  Am- 
herst and  Wolfe  captured  Louisbourg,  the 
key  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Quebec.  The 
British  under  General  Forbes  advanced  over- 
land and  captured  Fort  Duquesne  (which 
they  renamed  Fort  Pitt),  while  General  Brad- 
street  took  Oswego  and  Fort  Frontenac  on 
Lake  Ontario.  In  1759  Admiral  Saunders 
and  General  Wolfe  brought  a strong  naval 
and  military  force  to  besiege  Quebec.  After 
a fierce  fight  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
in  which  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were 
mortally  wounded,  the  city  fell  to  the  British. 
The  following  spring  Montreal,  cut  off  from 
all  relief  from  France,  surrendered  to  the 
British,  and  the  long  struggle  for  supremacy 
in  North  America  came  to  an  end. 

For  the  next  three  years,  while  France 
continued  to  campaign  against  Frederick 
in  Europe,  the  British  army  remained  in 
control  of  New  France.  The  Peace  of  Paris 
brought  the  long  duel  to  its  final  conclusion 
in  1763.  By  its  terms  France  gave  up  all 
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claims  to  her  colonies  on  the  mainland  of 
North  America.  Britain  acquired  New 
France  and  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  while  Spain  was  awarded  the 
land  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  com- 
pensation for  ceding  Florida  to  Britain. 
France  was  allowed  to  carry  on  her  fishing 
in  North  American  waters  and,  for  this 
purpose,  to  retain  the  two  small  islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  off  the  south  coast 
of  Newfoundland — islands  which  she  still 
holds. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 
COLONIAL  SUPREMACY 
IN  INDIA 


With  the  opening  of  the  direct  trade  route 
between  Europe  and  the  East  Indies,  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  and  later  Holland  all 
established  East  India  Companies  to  obtain 
a share  of  the  trade  over  which  Portugal 
claimed  a monopoly.  The  English  company 
secured  three  trading-posts  in  India — Bom- 
bay, Madras,  and  Calcutta — while  the 
French  established  a trading  centre  at  Pondi- 
cherry south  of  Madras.  For  the  most  part 
England  and  France,  though  at  war  in 
Europe  or  North  America,  maintained  a 


strict  neutrality  in  India  because  hostilities 
there  would  have  disrupted  trade.  However, 
after  1740  French  affairs  in  India  came 
under  the  control  of  a crafty  and  ambitious 
leader  named  Dupleix.  In  the  weakening  of 
native  rule  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing India  under  the  political  control  of 
France  and  of  ousting  the  English  from  the 
vast  sub-continent.  Accordingly,  Dupleix 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  some 
of  the  native  Indian  rulers  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthened  his  own  military  forces 
by  the  use  of  sepoys,  or  native  soldiers.  In 
1746  he  captured  Madras  and  thus  estab- 
lished French  control  over  the  Carnatic 
(south-east  India).  However,  further  French 
gains  were  thwarted  by  the  daring  and  ability 
of  the  British  leader,  Robert  Clive,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  war  in  1748  Madras  was 
restored  to  the  British.  During  the  Seven 
Years’  War  in  Europe,  French  intrigue  in- 
duced the  Nabob  of  Bengal  to  seize  the 
British  post  at  Calcutta  in  1756.  Here  he 
imprisoned  146  of  the  English  in  a small 
room  with  only  one  window.  All  through 
the  hot  night  the  English  fought  for  space 
at  the  window,  and  by  morning  all  but 
twenty-three  were  dead  of  suffocation.  This 
incident,  known  as  the  “Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta”, roused  British  opinion  to  the  support 
of  Clive  in  his  struggle  against  the  Nabob 
and  his  French  allies.  In  the  Battle  of  Plas- 
sey  (1757)  Clive  defeated  the  combined 
French  and  Bengali  forces  decisively  and 
restored  British  authority  in  Bengal.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  France  retained 
trading-posts  at  Pondicherry  and  Chandern- 
agore  in  India,  but  was  forbidden  to  carry 
on  political  activities  or  to  keep  more  than 
a limited  number  of  soldiers  at  her  posts. 
The  British  East  India  Company,  on  the 
other  hand,  through  its  power  to  make 
treaties  with  the  native  rulers,  paved  the 
way  for  a century  of  British  rule  in  India. 


SUPREMACY  IN  EUROPE 

The  conflict  between  France  and  Britain  for 
control  of  North  America  and  of  India  was 
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part  of  the  still  more  important  struggle  that 
was  raging  in  Europe.  This  phase  of  the 
second  Hundred  Years’  War  with  France 
had  two  root  causes — nationalism  and  the 
dynastic  ambitions  of  European  rulers.  (The 
reader  is  advised  to  turn  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  section  and  to  review  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  “nationalism”,  and  then  to 
trace  some  of  its  main  characteristics  as  they 
affected  the  events  already  studied  in  the 
chapter. ) 

Causes  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  The  dynas- 
tic quarrels  that  helped  to  bring  about  the 
Seven  Years’  War  were  brought  to  a head 
by  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
Charles  VI,  had  no  male  heir.  Noting  the 
rising  power  of  Prussia  and  fearing  that  his 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  would  be  robbed 
of  her  possessions  upon  his  death,  Charles 
succeeded  in  getting  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  to  sign  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
guaranteeing  her  succession  to  all  the  Haps- 
burg  territories.  But  Charles  VI  had  scarcely 
drawn  his  last  breath  when  Frederick  of 
Prussia  (r.  1740-86)  seized  the  Austrian 
province  of  Silesia  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
kingdom.  Maria  Theresa  immediately  de- 
clared war  on  Prussia  to  win  back  her  prov- 
ince. France  saw  in  this  situation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a blow  at  her  traditional 
enemy,  Austria,  and  promptly  joined 
Frederick.  Saxony,  Spain,  and  Bavaria,  all 
hoping  to  receive  some  part  of  Maria 
Theresa’s  lands  as  a reward  for  their  aid, 
combined  with  France  and  Prussia.  Great 
Britain,  being  already  at  war  with  Spain, 
became  involved  in  the  struggle  on  the  side 
of  the  Austrian  Queen  against  Frederick  of 
Prussia  and  his  allies.  This  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  ended  in  1748,  Maria 
Theresa  retaining  the  crown  of  Austria  and 
Frederick  keeping  Silesia. 

The  Seven  Years’  War.  But  Maria  Theresa 
was  far  from  satisfied.  The  war  broke  out 
afresh  in  1756  and  lasted  for  seven  years. 
The  two  principal  contestants  were  the  same, 
Austria  under  Maria  Theresa  and  Prussia 


still  under  Frederick  the  Great,  but  the  other 
main  powers  changed  sides  in  what  was 
called  a “diplomatic  revolution”.  France, 
fearing  the  rising  might  of  Prussia  more 
than  that  of  Austria,  reversed  the  policy 
which  she  had  followed  for  two  centuries 
and  joined  Austria  against  Prussia.  Britain, 
following  her  traditional  policy  of  enmity 
for  France,  became  the  only  major  country 
to  ally  herself  with  Frederick.  This  time 
Russia,  too,  fearing  the  might  of  Prussia, 
joined  in  on  Austria’s  side.  For  five  years 
Frederick  the  Great  and  English  money  held 
off  the  armies  of  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  while  Britain  gathered  in  the  French 
colonies  in  the  New  World  and  in  India. 
In  1762  the  Czarina  of  Russia  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  III,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  Prussia  and  was  a great 
admirer  of  Frederick.  The  generous  peace 
terms  he  proposed  to  Prussia  resulted  in  the 
Peace  of  Paris  of  1763  by  which  Frederick 
still  retained  Silesia. 

The  Effects  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  The 

general  effects  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  and 
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the  Peace  of  Paris  upon  the  contending 
powers  and  their  colonies  were  to  be  far- 
reaching.  first,  the  colonies  and  trading 
areas  that  France  had  secured  on  the  main- 
land of  North  America  and  in  India  came 
largely  under  British  control.  The  loss  of 
New  France  (Canada),  especially,  was  a 
serious  blow  to  French  prestige.  Second, 
France,  impoverished  by  her  wars  and  humi- 
liated by  the  loss  of  her  colonies,  faced  an 
uncertain  future.  Third,  Britain’s  colonies  in 
North  America  were  at  last  freed  from  the 
menace  of  French  and  Indian  raids  and 
could  now  pursue  a policy  that  was  less 
dependent  upon  military  aid  from  the 
mother  country.  Fourth,  Prussia  became  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Europe.  The 
Seven  Years’  War  laid  the  basis  of  the  long 


hostility  between  France  and  Prussia  which 
underlay  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars. 
Fifth,  Spain  won  a reprieve  from  elimination 
as  a world  power  and  obtained  a second 
chance  to  strengthen  her  colonial  position 
by  acquiring  the  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  exchange  for  Florida.  Sixth, 
Austria  ceased  to  be  the  leading  power  in 
central  Europe.  The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  began  the  long  and  bitter  duel 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  which  a century 
later  was  to  result  in  the  victory  of  Prussia 
under  the  leadership  of  Otto  Von  Bismarck. 
Seventh,  Britain  became  the  dominant  naval 
power  whose  superiority  at  sea  no  nation 
could  challenge  successfully.  This  sea  power 
enabled  her  to  build  up  a new  colonial  em- 
pire upon  which  “the  sun  never  set”.  But 
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the  realignment  of  powers  in  Europe  left 
Britain  isolated  and  friendless — a fact  which 
made  the  success  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion possible.  Eighth,  the  new  British  colo- 
nies formed  from  New  France  took  the  lead 
in  working  out  those  relationships  with  the 
mother  country  which  made  possible  a new 
concept  of  empire  and  the  eventual  de- 
velopment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
Ninth,  India  came  step  by  step  under 
British  rule  and,  two  centuries  later,  be- 
came an  independent  republic  within  the 
Commonwealth,  thus  providing  still  another 
modification  of  the  Commonwealth  pattern. 

Reasons  for  France’s  Defeat.  Why  did 

France  fail  in  the  colonial  struggle  with 
Britain?  She  began  the  struggle  with  several 
advantages:  she  held  the  larger  territory 
and  two  of  the  main  waterways  leading 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the  heart  of 
North  America;  she  possessed  a single  uni- 
fied control  over  her  colonies;  her  military 
leaders  were  capable  men,  and  many  of  the 
military  encounters  ended  in  her  favour;  her 
fortress  city  of  Quebec  was  almost  invulner- 
able to  attack;  her  citizens  were  all  approved 
as  desirable  immigrants,  loyal  to  Church  and 
King;  and  finally,  her  contacts  with  the 
Indians  had  made  great  numbers  of  them 
her  allies.  Nevertheless,  there  were  several 
serious  and  basic  weaknesses  in  the  policies 
and  practices  of  French  colonial  control. 
A glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  in  con- 
trast with  the  compact  English  settlements 
the  French  were  too  thinly  spread  out, 
occupying  territories  that  could  not  be  ade- 
quately protected  by  the  small  forces  at  their 
command.  French  forts  were  scattered  from 
Cape  Breton  Island  to  New  Orleans,  and 
reached  even  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio, 
posing  a challenge  which  aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  English  settlers.  Coupled  with 
this  weakness  of  widespread  settlement  was 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  outnumbered  those  of  New  France 
some  twenty  times.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
French  government  to  admit  Huguenots  and 
other  persecuted  people  deprived  the  colony 


of  the  very  people  who  would  have  made  it 
self-reliant  and  would  have  given  it  indus- 
tries. This  would  have  removed  another 
weakness  of  the  French  colony — its  depend- 
ence upon  the  fur  trade.  New  France  had  no 
broad  basis  of  industry  to  make  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  country.  It  was  not 
even  self-supporting  agriculturally.  The  fur 
trade,  too,  dominated  French  Indian  policy, 
which  was  based  upon  the  principle  of 
keeping  the  English  in  constant  fear  of 
Indian  raids  directed  from  Quebec.  But 
the  policy  touched  off  an  unforeseen  reac- 
tion. One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
attacks  of  the  British  and  the  New  Eng- 
landers upon  Acadia,  Louisbourg,  and 
Quebec  was  the  desire  to  end  the  menace 
of  these  raids.  British  control  of  the  seas  and 
the  policy  of  supporting  Frederick  the  Great 
on  the  Continent  kept  French  forces  pinned 
down  in  Europe,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  French  King  to  send  adequate  reinforce- 
ments to  his  harassed  commander  in  New 
France.  Quarrels  among  the  three  principal 
officials  in  the  colony  and  their  failure  to 
co-operate  with  the  military  commander 
were  the  final  factors  enabling  the  British  to 
capture  Quebec  in  1759  and  to  hold  all 
New  France  until  the  peace  in  1763  brought 
the  area  under  British  rule.  Thus,  the  final 
and  absolute  surrender  of  her  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  by  France  can  be  traced  to 
the  sapping  of  her  national  strength  by  the 
evils  that  were  to  appear  so  clearly  a genera- 
tion later — intolerance,  injustice,  and  op- 
pression internally,  and  inordinate  ambitions 
in  Europe. 


NETHERLANDS  AS  A 
NATIONAL  AND  COLONIAL 
POWER 

Holland  (the  Netherlands)  joined  Spain, 
Portugal,  England,  and  France  as  a colonial 
power  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  fol- 
lowing her  declaration  of  independence 
from  Spain  in  1581.  Though  the  war  with 
Spain  continued,  with  intervals,  for  more 
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than  half  a century,  Holland  was  already 
a considerable  colonial  power  by  the  time 
Spain  recognized  her  independence  in  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  ( 1648) . 

Geographical  Factors.  The  Netherlands 
(meaning  Lowlands)  lies  in  north-western 
Europe  around  the  deltas  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt.  As  part  of  the 
North  Sea  coast  it  consists  largely  of  dunes 
and  polders  (lowlands  reclaimed  from  the 
sea  and  protected  by  dykes).  Only  in  the 
eastern  section  is  there  higher  land.  The  flat 
land  and  fertile  soil  of  the  polders  and  the 
moist  temperate  climate  combine  to  make 
agriculture  and  dairy-farming  important  in- 
dustries, while  the  excellent  harbours  and 
the  country’s  situation  on  the  North  Sea  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  English  Channel 
favour  the  development  of  sea  power.  Navig- 
able rivers  leading  into  the  interior  of 
Europe  resulted  in  the  Netherlands  becom- 
ing a great  collecting,  trading,  and  distribut- 
ing centre  for  northern  Europe.  It  was 
inevitable  that  such  a rich  and  strategically 
located  country,  devoid  of  natural  defences, 
should  fall  an  easy  prey  to  greedy  neigh- 
bours and  should  become  a battleground 
for  more  powerful,  hostile  nations  on  either 
side  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Early  Peoples.  In  55  B.C.  Julius  Caesar 
found  this  area  inhabited  by  Celtic  and 
Germanic  tribes.  As  the  result  of  Charle- 
magne’s conquests,  the  West  Franks  became 
the  dominant  ethnic  group  in  the  north, 
but  farther  south  in  what  is  now  Belgium, 
the  Celtic  Walloons  and  the  Teutonic  Flem- 
ings survived  the  short  period  of  Frankish 
rule. 

Early  History.  Soon  after  the  break-up  of 
Charlemagne’s  empire,  local  feudal  nobles 
formed  more  or  less  independent  duchies  or 
counties.  Gradually,  by  marriage,  inherit- 
ance, purchase,  or  cession,  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  acquired  possession  of  all  seven- 
teen of  these  duchies.  In  1477  Mary  of 
Burgundy’s  marriage  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 


milian I (a  Hapsburg)  brought  the  region 
under  Austrian  control  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Mary’s  grand- 
son (the  Emperor  Charles  V)  inherited 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  in  1506  and  passed 
them  on  to  his  son,  Philip  II  of  Spain,  when 
he  abdicated  in  1556.  The  seventeen  prov- 
inces, therefore,  were  now  known  as  the 
Spanish  Netherlands. 

The  Struggle  For  Independence.  The  prov- 
inces had  long  enjoyed  such  important 
privileges  as  the  right  to  grant  taxes  and 
troops  through  their  Estates.  But  Philip,  in 
far-away  Spain,  and  the  Regent  (his  half- 
sister,  Margaret  of  Parma)  governed  the 
provinces  as  absolute  monarchs  with  the  aid 
of  Spanish  advisers  and  officials.  The  result 
was  considerable  political  unrest  which,  when 
added  to  Philip’s  determination  to  stamp 
out  all  traces  of  Calvinism,  led  the  nobles 
to  petition  the  Regent  for  reforms.  Disturb- 
ances in  which  churches  were  sacked  and 
images  destroyed  followed  the  rejection  of 
this  petition,  and  Philip  sent  the  Duke  of 
Alva  with  an  army  of  20,000  to  quell  the 
rising.  Alva’s  Council  of  Blood  tried  (in 
secret)  those  suspected  of  political  discon- 
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William  the  Silent  (photo  by  A.  Dingjan) 


The  Duke  of  Alva  (Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam) 


tent  or  religious  heresy,  and  many  prominent 
leaders  suffered  death  at  its  hands.  The 
estates  of  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  others,  who  had  fled  from  the 
Netherlands  and  failed  to  appear  before  the 
Council  of  Blood  when  summoned,  were 
confiscated.  These  harsh  measures  provoked 
an  unsuccessful  revolt  which  was  followed 
by  heavy  taxation.  In  a second  revolt  a 
Dutch  naval  force,  known  as  the  “Water 
Beggars”  (the  word  “beggars”  had  been 
used  contemptuously  of  the  nobles  who  had 
presented  the  petition  to  the  Regent  in 
1566),  captured  the  town  of  Brill  in  1572. 

This  success  inspired  further  resistance  to 
Spanish  attempts  to  suppress  the  revolt,  and 
in  1576  led  all  seventeen  provinces,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  Flemish,  Walloon,  and 
Dutch,  to  pledge  themselves  to  drive  out 
the  Spaniards.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  the  new 
Governor,  succeeded  in  splitting  up  this 
united  opposition.  By  promising  to  restore 
their  former  political  freedom,  he  won  over 
the  ten  Roman  Catholic  provinces  of  the 


south  (modern  Belgium);  but  the  Protestant 
Dutch  provinces  of  the  north  formed  the 
Union  of  Utrecht  in  1579  and  two  years 
later  declared  themselves  independent  of 
Spain.  The  struggle  continued  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  even  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  William  the  Silent  in  1584.  Parma’s 
capture  of  Antwerp  brought  English  vol- 
unteers to  the  aid  of  the  rebels,  and  Philip 
retaliated  with  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588. 
Even  its  defeat  and  destruction  did  not  end 
the  conflict.  In  1609  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce  practically  established  the  independ- 
ence of  the  northern  provinces  and  gave 
them  time  to  build  up  their  navy,  their  over- 
seas trade,  and  their  colonies.  Hostilities, 
resumed  in  1621,  dragged  on  until  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  finally  re- 
cognized the  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  Provinces.  Thus  the  Protestant 
Teutonic  north  became  a nation,  while  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Walloon  and  Flemish  south 
did  not  achieve  national  independence  until 
1831. 
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This  painting  by  the  17th-century 
Dutch  artist  Aalbert  Cuyp  shows 
the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Batavia.  In  the  foreground  are  a 
Dutch  merchant  and  his  wife. 
(Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam) 


The  Netherlands  as  a Colonial  Power.  The 

Netherlands  had  the  role  of  a colonizing 
nation  thrust  upon  her  by  the  circumstances 
of  her  struggle  for  independence.  Spain 
closed  all  Spanish  ports  and  colonies  to  the 
ships  and  traders  of  her  rebellious  provinces 
and  forced  the  Dutch  to  look  elsewhere  for 
the  trade  so  necessary  to  their  existence.  In 
1580,  when  Philip  II  of  Spain  seized  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  the  Dutch  found  Lisbon, 
too,  closed  to  their  shipping.  This  forced 
them  to  find  their  own  way  to  the  East  for 
spices.  Within  a very  short  time  they  were 
disputing  the  command  of  the  East  Indies 
with  the  Portuguese,  and  by  1640  had  dis- 
placed them  in  this  area.  The  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  founded  in  1602,  exercised 
extensive  political  and  military  authority  as 
well  as  a trading  monopoly.  It  became  one 
of  the  principal  instruments  of  Dutch  im- 
perialism, establishing  colonies  in  Batavia 
(1619),  Ceylon  (1658),  Malacca  (1641), 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1652),  and  Sumatra 
(1667).  The  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
founded  in  1621,  exercised  similar  powers 
in  America  and  over  the  African  coastal 
trade.  As  a result  of  these  activities  the 
Republic  of  the  Netherlands  became  for  a 
time  the  commercial  centre  of  Europe,  and 
Amsterdam  the  financial  hub  of  the  world. 

After  little  more  than  a century,  however, 
Dutch  power  began  to  wane.  Politically  the 
provinces  were  connected  only  in  the  loosest 
fashion  and  remained  profoundly  suspicious 
of  all  centralizing  tendencies.  Much  of  the 
wealth  was  drained  away  in  fighting  off  the 
grasping  hands  of  Louis  XIV  and  other 
rulers.  The  rivalry  of  the  English  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  New  Netherland  in  North 
America  and  some  of  the  West  Indies. 
Nevertheless,  the  Netherlands  maintained 
control  of  most  of  the  East  Indian  islands 
and  monopolized  the  trade  there  until  very 
recent  years. 
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12 

GREAT  BRITAIN  DEVELOPS  A 
LIMITED  MONARCHY 


Previous  chapters  have  outlined  a number 
of  important  events  which  contributed  to  the 
strengthening  of  national  feeling  in  England 
up  to  the  end  of  Elizabeth  I’s  reign  in  1603. 
First,  there  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  EngT? 
lish  from  the  Continent  after  the  Hundred; 
Years’  War  (1453).  From  then  on  the  Eng- 
lish nation  was  securely  established  within 
its  own  sea-girt  frontiers.  Second,  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  which  ended  in  1485,  destroyed 
many  of  the  great  baronial  families  whose 
rivalries  had  divided  the  country,  and 
brought  the  strong  Tudor  dynasty  to  the 
throne.  Third,  the  break  with  the  papacy 
in  1534  and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  Elizabeth  I ( 1563 ) 
brought  into  being  a truly  national  church. 
Fourth,  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
(1588)  preserved  the  independence  of 
England  as  a nation-state,  and  of  the  Angli- 
can communion  as  a national  church.  Fi- 
nally, the  Tudors,  by  using  Parliament  as  the 
instrument  of  their  rule,  fostered  the  growth  \ 
of  parliamentary  government.  Another  de- 
velopment, the  devising  of  new  systems  of 
taxation,  had  given  the  Tudors  greater  reve- 
nues and  had  made  them  less  dependent  on 
the  privileged  classes  for  support.  The  old 
feudal  dues  and  import  duties  were  still 
collected  and  these  formed  the  basis  of  the 
royal  treasury,  but  Tudor  monarchs  added 
new  sources  of  revenue.  Among  these  were 
the  sale  of  monopolies  and  charters,  the 


imposition  of  a tax  on  coastal  towns  for 
naval  protection  (“ship  money”),  and  the 
creation  of  boroughs  by  the  sale  of  royal 
charters  giving  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
representation  in  Parliament  and  relief  from 
feudal  dues.  In  addition  to  these  sources, 
heavy  fines  added  much  revenue  to  the  royal 
coffers,  so  that  the  Tudor  rulers  were  able 
to  pay  their  own  way  and  to  build  up  a 
strong,  centralized  government. 


SOWS  THE  WIND 

The  Monarchy  and  Parliament.  Under  the 
Stuart  rulers  (1603-1714)  a great  struggle 
for  power  developed  between  the  King  and 
Parliament.  The  Tudors  had  followed  a 
policy  of  working  with  Parliament,  but  the 
earlier  Stuarts  wanted  to  rule  over  Parlia- 
ment, or  even  to  rule  without  Parliament. 
Both  James  I (r.  1603-1625)  and  Charles 
I (r.  1625-1649)  held  strongly  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  They  con- 
tended that  they  were  not  answerable  to 
Parliament  or  to  the  people  for  their  acts, 
but  to  God  alone  from  Whom  they  had  re- 
ceived their  throne  and  power. 

James  I’s  Religious  Policy.  It  was  unfortun- 
ate for  the  Stuarts  that  there  had  grown  up 
in  England  a large  and  influential  religious 
group  known  as  the  Puritans,  who  felt  that 
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James  I,  a portrait  by  the  Dutch  artist  Daniel  Mytens, 
1621  (National  Portrait  Gallery) 


the  Reformation  in  England  had  not  gone 
far  enough.  They  wished  to  “purify”  the 
Anglican  Church  of  certain  “Romish”  prac- 
tices in  the  ritual,  and  they  opposed  the 
wearing  of  the  surplice  by  the  clergy.  The 
Puritans  desired  the  reorganization  of  the 
church  on  the  presbytery  system,  substi- 
tuting rule  by  the  congregation  and  elders 
(presbyters)  for  that  of  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops. Finally,  they  held  to  the  Calvinist 
doctrine  of  election  and  predestination  of  in- 
dividuals and  opposed  the  teachings  of  the 
Anglicans  that  a Christian  may  lapse  from 
grace  and  his  soul  thus  be  lost  through  his 
own  free  will. 

These  doctrinal  differences  may  seem  to 
us  to  be  of  little  importance,  but  in  the  16th 
century  both  the  supporters  of  the  establish- 
ed church  and  the  Puritans  believed  strongly 
in  religious  uniformity  and  desired  to  make 
all  people  conform  to  a single  faith  and 
form  of  worship.  The  idea  of  religious  tol- 
eration was  entirely  strange  in  1600.  Be- 
fore the  Reformation  all  people  had  been 


subject  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  after  the 
Reformation  in  England  all  were  expected 
to  obey  the  Church  of  England.  But  neither 
Catholics  nor  Puritans  were  willing  to  con- 
form, and  the  hopes  of  each  party  ran  high 
when  James  I ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. James  was  the  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  a Roman  Catholic.  Would  not  he 
sympathize  with  his  mother’s  supporters  in 
England  and  relax  the  restrictions  against 
them?  But  James  did  nothing  to  ease  the 
persecution  of  the  Catholics,  and  their  dis- 
appointment resulted  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
in  which  Guy  Fawkes  made  an  attempt  to 
blow  up  King  and  Parliament  in  1605. 

The  Puritans  were  equally  disappointed  in 
James’s  religious  policy.  Although  he  had 
been  brought  up  as  a Protestant  in  Scotland, 
the  home  of  John  Knox,  James  had  no  more 
love  of  Presbyterianism  than  his  mother  had 
had.  “No  bishop,  no  King!”  was  his  answer 
to  the  Puritan  leaders  who  asked  him  for 
greater  religious  freedom,  when  he  summon- 
ed them  to  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
in  1604.  When  they  persistently  refused  to 
conform,  James  threatened:  “I  shall  make 
them  conform  themselves,  or  I will  harry 
them  out  of  the  land,  or  worse!”  The  migra- 
tion of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  New 
World  in  1620  shows  that  this  was  no  idle 
boast. 

Against  this  background  of  religious  dif- 
ferences there  arose  the  struggle  between 
James  and  Parliament,  centred  around  three 
main  issues,  namely,  the  King’s  religious 
policy,  his  foreign  policy,  and  his  financial 
policy.  But  all  three  had  their  roots  in  the 
conflict  between  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of 
parliamentary  rights  on  the  other.  Thus, 
James  I’s  religious  policy  had  unforeseen 
effects  in  Parliament,  for  it  caused  the  two 
strong  groups  of  Puritans  and  Presbyterians 
to  draw  together  to  present  a solid  front  of 
opposition  to  the  King’s  will  in  religious 
affairs  and  political  theory. 

James  I’s  Foreign  Policy.  James’s  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  also  alienated  the  good- 
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will  of  many  of  his  subjects.  The  struggle 
against  Spain  and  the  glorious  victory  over 
the  Armada  were  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  English.  But  James  brought  the  war 
with  Spain  to  an  end  in  1604  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  English,  threw  away  the  fruits 
of  victory  by  not  demanding  a reduction  of 
Spanish  claims  in  the  New  World  or  pre- 
ferred treatment  for  English  adventurers  in 
the  Spanish  Main.  Then  in  1618  he  added 
still  more  fuel  to  the  already  smouldering 
resentment  by  sending  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
the  block  to  appease  the  Spanish  King  for 
the  expedition  to  the  Orinoco.  For  many 
years  thereafter  James  tried  to  negotiate  a 
Spanish  marriage  for  his  son,  Charles.  When 
at  last  these  negotiations  broke  down,  the 
English  expressed  their  relief  by  ringing  bells 
and  lighting  bonfires  throughout  the  land, 
much  to  the  King’s  annoyance. 

James  was  more  successful  in  arranging 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  to 
the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  a Protestant. 
The  dashing  Prince  Rupert  was  a child  of 
this  marriage,  and  when  Queen  Anne  died  in 
1714,  it  was  Elizabeth  Stuart’s  grandson,  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  who  ascended  the  throne 
as  George  I.  However,  James  I’s  failure  to 
support  his  daughter  and  her  husband  dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  (1618-48)  enabled  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  to  win  back  much  of  the  ground 
it  had  lost  in  southern  Germany  at  the  time 
of  Luther’s  revolt. 

James  I’s  Financial  Policy.  It  was  the  King’s 
financial  policy  that  brought  about  his  most 
bitter  conflict  with  Parliament,  although  his 
foreign  and  religious  policies  fed  the  smoul- 
dering fires  of  parliamentary  hostility  and 
made  that  body  less  willing  than  ever  to 
grant  the  King’s  demands  for  more  money. 
As  in  former  times,  Parliament  expected  the 
King  to  “live  on  his  own”,  that  is,  upon  the 
revenues  collected  by  the  treasurer  from 
crown  lands,  customs  duties,  and  feudal 
dues.  Parliament  was  unwilling  to  grant 
more  funds,  though  the  total  Crown  revenue 
in  1603  was  less  than  one-third  of  a million 


pounds,  and  the  expenses  of  government 
were  mounting  steadily  with  the  extension  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
Even  Elizabeth  had  been  reduced  to  penny- 
pinching  to  make  ends  meet. 

But  James,  in  spite  of  his  Scottish  ances- 
try, lacked  the  national  characteristic  of 
thrift.  From  1611  to  1621  he  called  Parlia- 
ment into  session  for  only  two  months,  and 
then  dismissed  it  because  it  quarrelled  with 
him  over  the  imposition  of  taxes  without  its 
consent.  During  those  ten  years  James 
secured  the  necessary  revenue  by  many  and 
devious  means,  such  as  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  goods  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, the  collection  of  “benevolences”,  or 
forced  loans  or  gifts  from  the  wealthy,  the 
sale  of  the  title  of  “baronet”  to  rich  subjects, 
and  the  sale  of  monopolies.  But  even  these 
sources  of  revenue  were  soon  exhausted,  and 
in  1621  James  was  forced  to  call  Parliament 
into  session  to  meet  the  costs  of  government. 

The  Great  Protestation.  Many  of  the  300 

new  members  of  the  1621  Parliament  were 
prepared  to  make  a stand  against  the  arbi- 
trary rule  of  the  King.  They  presented  peti- 
tions to  him  condemning  both  his  religious 
and  his  foreign  policies,  and  when  he  rebuk- 
ed Parliament  for  meddling  in  affairs  of 
state,  the  members  brought  in  the  “Great 
Protestation”,  declaring  “that  the  liberties, 
franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of 
Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of 
England,  and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent 
affairs  concerning  the  King,  state,  and  de- 
fence of  the  realm  are  proper  subjects  and 
matter  of  council  and  debate  in  Parliament”. 
In  anger  James  tore  the  page  containing  the 
Protestation  from  the  Journal  of  the  Com- 
mons, dissolved  Parliament,  and  imprisoned 
four  of  the  leading  members. 


THE  WHIRLWIND 

Charles  I (r.  1625-1649).  Three  years  later 
James  I died,  leaving  to  his  son,  Charles  I, 
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a burden  of  debts  and  an  unsettled  quarrel 
with  an  embittered  Parliament,  a legacy 
which  ultimately  brought  that  well-meaning 
but  stubborn  King  to  the  scaffold. 

Charles  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  accession.  In  that  same  year, 
without  bothering  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  he  married  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
Roman  Catholic  daughter  of  Henry  IV  of 
France.  By  this  marriage,  which  was  only  a 
little  less  unpopular  with  his  English  sub- 
jects than  the  proposed  Spanish  marriage 
had  been,  Charles  I formed  a personal  al- 
liance with  France.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, Charles  I’s  chief  minister,  induced 
Charles  to  declare  war  on  Spain  in  1625.  In 
the  following  year  the  revolt  of  the  Huguenots 
of  La  Rochelle  offered  him  an  opportunity 
to  embarrass  the  King  of  France,  Charles’s 
brother-in-law,  with  whom  he  had  quarrel- 
led. He  therefore  persuaded  Charles  to  send 
an  expedition  to  support  the  Huguenots.  But 
Charles  lacked  the  funds  to  carry  on  a suc- 
cessful campaign.  The  assassination  of  Buck- 
ingham in  1628  marked  the  crowning  disas- 
ter for  the  English  King,  though  both  wars 
dragged  on  until  1630. 

The  Petition  of  Right.  In  1628  Charles  was 
obliged  to  call  Parliament  in  order  to  obtain 
more  money  for  these  wars.  But  Parliament, 
now  thoroughly  aroused  over  the  King’s 
methods  of  raising  money  in  his  attempts  to 
pay  his  way,  presented  him  with  an  historic 
document,  the  Petition  of  Right.  Four  pro- 
visions of  this  document  should  be  noted  in 
particular,  because  they  called  attention  to 
the  King’s  actions.  First,  “benevolences” 
and  all  forms  of  taxation  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament  were  forbidden.  Second,  sol- 
diers were  not  to  be  billeted  in  private 
homes.  Third,  military  courts  might  not  try 
any  man  or  punish  him  in  time  of  peace 
“contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land”.  And 
fourth,  no  one  might  be  imprisoned  unless 
upon  a specified  charge.  Charles  was  obliged 
to  approve  of  this  Petition  of  Right  before 
Parliament  would  grant  him  the  money  he 
required. 


Charles  I,  by  Daniel  Mytens,  1631  (National  Portrait 
Gallery) 


Almost  immediately  Charles  broke  his 
promise  by  again  imposing  illegal  taxes.  In 
1629,  forced  by  the  lack  of  money  to  call 
Parliament  into  session  again,  Charles  was 
presented  with  an  expression  of  the  grie- 
vances of  the  members  and  promptly  dis- 
solved Parliament.  For  the  next  eleven  years 
he  ruled  entirely  without  Parliament,  using 
every  device,  old  or  new,  to  obtain  the 
revenue  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  admin- 
istration. Though  there  was  no  law  to  compel 
the  King  to  call  Parliament  into  session, 
the  taxes  imposed  without  its  consent  were 
clearly  illegal. 

Charles  I’s  Religious  Policy.  As  Charles’s 
arbitrary  rule  continued,  the  strength  of  the 
Puritan  opposition  both  inside  and  outside 
Parliament  increased.  Charles  had  appoint- 
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ed  Laud  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Laud, 
being  a firm  believer  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  in  an  episcopal  church,  was  deter- 
mined to  enforce  religious  uniformity  and  to 
stamp  out  the  Puritan  movement.  Whenever 
a clergyman  failed  to  conduct  services  of 
worship  according  to  the  ritual  set  forth  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  he  was  brought  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission.  This  was  the 
special  court  that  had  been  set  up  by  Eliza- 
beth in  1559  to  exercise  the  royal  supremacy 
over  the  church  and  to  enforce  the  Eliza- 
bethan settlement  on  all  the  clergy.  It  is 
believed  that  between  the  years  1628  and 
1640  over  20,000  Nonconformists  fled  from 
England  to  escape  this  persecution. 

In  1637  Laud  persuaded  Charles  to  im- 
pose the  English  church  service  and  organ- 
ization upon  Scotland.  The  first  attempt  to 
read  the  English  liturgy  in  Edinburgh  caused 
a riot.  The  Scottish  Presbyterians  organized 
themselves,  signed  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  for  the  defence  of  their  reformed 
religion,  and  gave  the  Scottish  Kirk  its  final 
form.  They  raised  an  army  and,  assured  of 
support  from  Parliament  in  England,  march- 
ed southward  to  Newcastle. 

Meanwhile  Charles  had  again  called  Par- 
liament into  session  (1640)  in  an  attempt  to 
raise  money,  but  when  the  members  insisted 
that  redress  of  grievances  must  precede  the 
granting  of  funds,  he  dismissed  it  immediate- 
ly. To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Scots, 
Charles  sent  his  chief  minister,  Wentworth, 
Earl  of  Strafford,  north  with  two  small 
armies.  But  they  were  no  match  for  the 
Scots,  and  Charles  was  forced  to  come  to 
terms  with  his  own  Scottish  subjects.  He 
agreed  to  pay  them  £850  a day  until  a 
permanent  settlement  could  be  effected.  This, 
of  course,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  sum- 
mon a parliament  once  more.  It  was  to  prove 
his  last.  Called  together  in  1640,  it  continued 
in  existence  for  twenty  years  (though  not  in 
session  from  1653  to  1660)  and  was,  there- 
fore, known  as  the  Long  Parliament. 

The  Final  Break.  When  the  new  parliament 
met,  it  was  determined  to  settle  once  and  for 


all  the  question  whether  Parliament  or  the 
King  should  rule  the  country.  Its  first  acts 
were  to  charge  Strafford  and  Laud  with 
treason  and  have  them  imprisoned.  Later 
they  were  executed.  Parliament  also  passed 
the  Triennial  Act  which  required  that  its 
own  meetings  should  take  place  at  least  once 
every  three  years.  Next  a Bill  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  King  from  proroguing  or 
dissolving  Parliament  without  its  own  con- 
sent. The  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  which  had 
acted  as  the  instrument  of  the  King’s  arbi- 
trary rule,  was  abolished.  Finally  an  agree- 
ment was  made  to  pay  off  the  armies,  and 
Parliament  was  prorogued. 

When  Parliament  met  again,  it  presented 
the  King  with  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
which  was  a list  of  all  the  grievances  ex- 
perienced during  his  reign.  In  anger,  Char- 
les, who  had  never  forgiven  Parliament  for 
its  execution  of  his  faithful  servant  Strafford, 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
attempted  to  arrest  five  members  prominent 
in  drawing  up  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 
Fortunately,  the  intended  victims  had  been 
warned  and  had  made  good  their  flight  from 
the  House.  But  this  act,  which  violated  the 
rights  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
marked  the  final  breach  between  the  King 
and  Parliament.  Charles  withdrew  from  Lon- 
don, set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and 
invited  his  followers  to  rally  round  him 
there.  Parliament  raised  an  army  of  20,000 
infantry  and  4,000  cavalry  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  King.  Thus  began  the 
Civil  War  (1642-46). 

The  Civil  War.  During  this  struggle  Eng- 
land was  deeply  divided.  In  general,  the 
majority  of  the  gentry,  the  Anglican  clergy, 
and  the  peasantry  sided  with  the  King,  while 
the  middle  classes,  the  great  merchants,  and 
some  gentry  and  nobles  supported  Parlia- 
ment. Territorially,  the  northern  and  west- 
central  districts  for  the  most  part  favoured 
the  King,  and  the  south  and  east,  including 
London,  supported  Parliament.  But  no  clear 
lines  can  be  drawn  either  socially  or  geo- 
graphically. 


This  map  illustrates  both  the  Civil  War  and  the  Jacobite 
rising  of  1745  (p.  197). 


During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  King’s 
forces  almost  succeeded  in  capturing  Lon- 
don. But  Parliament  secured  the  help  of  the 
Scottish  army  and  almost  the  entire  English 
fleet.  This  latter  cut  Charles  off  from  any  aid 
from  the  Continent.  Furthermore,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  a wealthy  Puritan  farmer  and 
member  of  Parliament,  organized  the  New 
Model  Army,  the  “Ironsides”,  which  won 
the  two  decisive  battles  of  the  Civil  War: 
Marston  Moor  in  1644  and  Naseby  in  1645. 
Hopelessly  defeated,  the  King  now  surren- 
dered to  the  Scottish  forces,  who  turned  him 
over  to  the  parliamentary  army  in  1647.  For 
the  next  two  years  the  English  Puritans  and 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians  quarrelled  over 
what  to  do  with  Charles,  who  seized  upon 
these  differences  to  plot  his  own  return  to 


the  throne.  In  1648  the  Civil  War  was  re- 
newed by  a Scottish  army  invading  England 
to  assist  Charles,  but  Cromwell  intercepted 
and  defeated  it. 

The  Execution  of  Charles  I.  Finally  the 
Puritan  members  of  Parliament,  afraid  that 
Charles  might  succeed  in  regaining  his  throne 
and  resuming  his  arbitrary  rule,  decided  to 
deal  with  the  King  swiftly  and  severely. 
Parliament  was  called  back  into  session,  but 
ninety-six  Presbyterian  members  who  were 
known  to  favour  further  negotiation  with 
the  King  were  forcibly  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Pride.  This 
action,  known  as  “Pride’s  Purge”,  left  a 
House  of  Commons  consisting  of  some  sixty 
members,  called  henceforth  the  “Rump 
Parliament”.  This  parliamentary  group  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  try  Charles  for  treason. 
Although  he  refused  to  recognize  its  legality 
or  to  plead  before  it,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
the  charge  and  executed  at  Whitehall  on 
January  30,  1649. 


For  the  next  eleven  years  Great  Britain  was 
ruled  as  a republic  or  “Commonwealth”. 
Actually,  however,  the  country  had  merely 
exchanged  arbitrary  rule  by  a King  for  arbi- 
trary rule  by  the  Rump  Parliament. 

Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  the  victorious 
army  and  himself  a member  of  the  Rump 
Parliament,  did  not  find  the  task  of  ruling 
an  easy  one.  Rebellions  broke  out  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  where  the  dead  King’s 
eldest  son  was  proclaimed  King  Charles  II. 
Cromwell’s  army  suppressed  both  uprisings 
and  forced  Charles  to  flee  to  France.  In 
1653  Cromwell  dismissed  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  in  power  for  thirteen 
years,  and  set  up  a new  council  with  a nomi- 
nated parliament  of  140  members. 

From  1653  until  his  death  in  1658  Crom- 
well governed  Britain  as  Lord  Protector 
under  the  “Instrument  of  Government”,  the 
only  written  constitution  Great  Britain  has 
ever  had.  To  do  him  justice,  Cromwell  had 
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no  desire  to  rule  as  a dictator,  but  when  he 
found  the  Rump  Parliament  unequal  to  the 
task,  he  felt  that  he  must  give  the  country 
the  necessary  leadership.  For  this  reason  his 
Commonwealth  was  a period  of  experiments 
in  government.  Until  1653,  he  tried  to 
govern  through  the  Long  Parliament  and  the 
Rump  Parliament.  There  followed  a period 
of  military  rule  until  a new  parliament  could 
be  formed  under  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment. The  new  constitution  nominated  a 
parliament  of  religious  leaders  from  among 
the  Independents  or  Congregationalists,  who 
were  opposed  to  both  the  Anglican  and 
Presbyterian  forms  of  church  rule.  Still  later, 
when  this  form  of  government  failed  to 
function  satisfactorily,  Cromwell  governed 
the  country  through  Major-Generals,  each  in 
charge  of  one  of  eleven  military  districts 
into  which  the  nation  had  been  divided. 

But  military  rule  was  most  distasteful 
both  to  the  Protector  and  to  the  people,  and 
in  1656  Cromwell  called  the  Second  Pro- 


tectorate Parliament.  This  parliament  wished 
to  restore  both  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
office  of  King.  Though  Cromwell,  acting 
upon  its  advice,  did  restore  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  refused  to  accept  the  title  of  King 
which  this  parliament  offered  him.  No  fur- 
ther opportunity  was  given  him  to  find  either 
a satisfactory  parliament  or  the  solution  to 
the  problems  of  government,  for  he  died  in 
1658,  and  the  office  of  Lord  Protector  passed 
to  his  son,  Richard. 

Short  and  troubled  though  the  period  of 
rule  by  Oliver  Cromwell  had  been,  it  never- 
theless witnessed  a number  of  important 
developments  which  left  their  permanent 
marks  upon  Britain.  In  the  first  place,  Crom- 
well took  steps  which  led  to  the  later  poli- 
tical and  economic  unification  of  the  British 
Isles.  James  I and  Charles  I had  ruled  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  as  separate  countries.  But 
Cromwell  called  to  the  English  Parliament 
members  from  both  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  by  allowing  both  countries  to  trade 
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freely  with  England  he  pointed  the  way  to- 
wards the  real  union  of  the  British  Isles. 
Next,  he  greatly  strengthened  the  English 
navy,  doubling  the  number  of  men  and  ships 
and  restoring  it  to  the  position  it  had  enjoyed 
under  Elizabeth  I.  This  navy  wiped  out  the 
nests  of  pirates  that  had  long  preyed  upon 
shipping  in  the  English  Channel  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  it  met  the  Dutch  chal- 
lenge for  control  of  shipping  and  the  carry- 
ing trade;  and  it  even  threatened  the  Spanish 
monopoly  of  trade  in  the  Caribbean.  Final- 
ly in  1655  a British  expedition  captured  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  which  soon  became  the 
centre  for  English  trade  with  the  West 
Indies.  Cromwell’s  determination  and 
strength  of  character  were  reflected  in  Eng- 
lish foreign  relations  during  the  Protectorate 
— relations  made  difficult  by  the  reluctance 
Of  kings  everywhere  to  recognize  a repub- 
lican government  which  had  put  its  rightful 
ruler  to  death. 

But  by  the  time  of  his  death  the  English 
had  become  tired  of  the  strict  Puritan  rule. 
Richard  Cromwell  was  neither  as  energetic 
nor  as  able  as  his  father,  and  after  a few 
months  he  resigned  his  office.  In  the  con- 
fusion that  followed,  General  Monk  took 
charge.  Summoning  the  original  members 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  induced  them  to 
dissolve  the  Parliament  of  the  Protectorate 
and  called  for  an  election  of  a body  more 
representative  of  the  people.  The  new  Con- 
vention Parliament  sent  messengers  to 
Holland  to  invite  Prince  Charles  to  return 
to  England  as  Charles  II.  Thus,  in  1660  the 
British  experiment  with  republican  govern- 
ment ended  with  Charles  II’s  acceptance  of 
the  invitation.  ^ 


AND  THE  RESTORATION 

The  Restoration  in  1660  restored  three  insti- 
tutions: the  monarchy,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Anglican  Church.  But  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, both  of  which  had  been  instruments 
of  the  King’s  arbitrary  rule,  were  not  restor- 
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ed.  The  old  church  services,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were  resumed, 
and  bishops  again  took  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Restoration  was  also 
characterized  by  a spirit  of  gaiety,  and  even 
of  frivolity,  after  the  stern  repressions  of  the 
Puritan  rule — a mood  encouraged  by  the 
re-opening  of  the  theatres.  But  there  was  a 
grim  and  harsh  side  to  it  as  well.  The  new 
parliament,  intensely  loyal  to  Charles  II, 
began  at  once  to  make  laws  to  stamp  out 
Puritanism.  These  laws,  known  as  the 
Clarendon  Code,  imposed  severe  restric- 
tions upon  the  Puritans,  who  were  forbidden 
to  meet  for  religious  services.  Puritan  clergy- 
men were  turned  out  of  their  “livings”  and 
were  not  permitted  to  live  or  preach  within 
five  miles  of  any  town.  Those  who  disobeyed 
were  put  in  prison.  One  of  the  most  famous 
of  these  Dissenters  was  John  Bunyan  who 
spent  twelve  years  in  Bedford  gaol,  where 
he  wrote  Pilgrim’s  Progress — still  one  of  the 
best-known  and  most  widely  read  of  English 
books. 

The  Puritan  clergy  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  suffer  from  the  Restoration.  Thir- 
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teen  of  the  regicides  (the  men  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I)  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  bodies  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
Blake  were  taken  from  their  graves  and 
buried  beneath  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  after 
having  been  exposed  to  the  public  as  a mark 
of  degradation.  Such  was  the  mood  in  Bri- 
tain under  which  the  “Merry  Monarch” 
began  his  reign. 

Religious  faith  was  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  Charles  for  him  to  risk  “going 
on  his  travels  again”  for  its  sake.  Conse- 
quently, though  he  was  a Roman  Catholic 
at  heart,  he  did  not  outwardly  profess  that 
faith  until  he  was  on  his  death-bed.  During 
the  seventeen  years  of  the  Cavalier  Parlia- 
ment, Puritans  and  Catholics  alike  were 
persecuted  for  their  opposition  to  the  Church 
of  England.  In  1672  the  King  attempted  to 
bring  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  is- 
suing a Declaration  of  Indulgence — a meas- 
sure  which  would  have  eased  the  situation 
of  the  Nonconformists  also.  But  so  great 
was  the  fear  of  Roman  Catholicism  that  all 
English  Protestants  became  alarmed.  Conse- 
quently, in  1673,  upon  the  insistence  of  Par- 
liament that  laws  could  be  made,  amended, 
and  revoked  by  Parliament  alone,  the  King 
withdrew  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

Habeas  Corpus.  One  important  result  of 
Parliament’s  efforts  to  curb  the  tyranny  of 
the  Stuarts  was  the  passage  in  1679  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  still  regarded  as  one 


of  the  landmarks  of  British  liberty.  This  Act 
requires  that  any  person  placed  under  arrest 
be  brought  before  a court  within  a stated 
time  to  hear  the  charges  against  him,  and 
ensures  that  he  cannot  be  held  in  prison 
indefinitely  without  trial.  It  was,  in  effect, 
a safeguard  against  unlawful  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment— a common  practice  under  the 
first  two  Stuarts. 

The  Great  Plague  and  the  Great  Fire.  Two 

natural  disasters  befell  London  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  both  of  which  profound- 
ly affected  the  life  of  the  city.  The  Great 
Plague  of  1665,  a recurrence  of  the  Black 
Death  or  bubonic  plague,  took  the  lives  of 
70,000  persons  in  London  alone,  and  many 
more  perished  in  the  surrounding  country- 
side. The  plague  was  followed  in  the  next 
year  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  which 
raged  for  nearly  a week,  destroying  much 
of  the  city.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
London  were  burned  over,  and  thousands  of 
houses  and  hundreds  of  churches  (including 
old  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral)  fell  prey  to  the 
flames.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  many  of 
the  stern  Puritans  regarded  these  events  as 
the  judgment  of  God  on  the  wicked  genera- 
tion of  the  Stuart  Restoration  period.  But  the 
Great  Fire,  destructive  though  it  was,  had 
some  good  results:  first,  it  destroyed  the  last 
remnants  of  the  plague;  and  second,  it  swept 
away  much  of  the  crowded  squalor  of  the 
old  city  with  its  narrow  streets  and  over- 
hanging houses.  Like  the  bombing  of  Lon- 


Citizens  of  London  take  refuge  on 
the  River  Thames  while  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666  destroys  the  city.  Old 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  can  be  seen 
burning  in  the  background.  (Cour- 
tesy of  the  Guildhall  Museum) 
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don  in  1940-45,  the  Great  Fire  made  pos- 
sible the  replanning  of  the  city.  Unfortun- 
ately Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  plan  for  the 
rebuilding  of  London  failed  to  win  approval; 
but  his  designs  for  St.  Paul’s  and  many  other 
churches  found  great  favour. 


THE  GLORIOUS  REVOLUTION 

Charles  II  died  leaving  no  direct  heir  to 
the  throne.  Under  these  circumstances  his 
normal  successor  was  his  brother,  James, 
who,  however,  had  openly  professed  himself 
a Roman  Catholic  in  1670.  The  prospect  of 
a Roman  Catholic  succession  greatly  dis- 
tressed the  ordinary  people  and  had  far- 
reaching  effects  upon  Parliament,  account- 
ing in  a large  measure  for  the  division  of  its 
members  into  the  two  parties  of  Whigs  and 
Tories.  The  Tories  gave  their  full  support 
to  the  monarchy  and  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Whigs  favoured  a strong  Parliament 
and  defended  the  cause  of  the  Dissenters  or 
Nonconformists  (the  Protestants  who  were 
not  in  the  Anglican  communion).  As  early 
as  1679  the  Whigs  led  a movement  to  ex- 
clude James  from  the  succession,  but  the 
Exclusion  Bill  of  1680  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  By  careful  manipulation 
Charles  II  managed  to  thwart  all  further 
attempts  at  excluding  James  from  the  suc- 
cession, and  when  he  died  in  1685  his 
brother  succeeded  him  without  incident. 

James  II  (r.  1685-1688).  Though  morally 
superior  to  Charles  II,  James  lacked  his 
brother’s  good  nature  and  tact.  From  the 
day  of  his  accession  at  the  age  of  fifty  James 
II  planned  two  things:  first,  to  restore  abso- 
lute power  to  the  Crown,  and  second,  to 
restore  England  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  His  direct  heirs  were  his  two 
daughters  by  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde.  One 
of  them,  Mary,  had  married  William  of 
Orange,  while  the  other,  Anne,  became  the 
wife  of  George  of  Denmark.  Both  William 
and  George  were  Protestants,  and  so  the 
people  were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  King’s 
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religious  beliefs  and  policy  with  good-na- 
tured tolerance,  confident  that  the  Church 
of  England  would  be  quite  safe  in  the  hands 
of  his  Protestant  successors. 


Monmouth’s  Rebellion.  But  not  all  English- 
men felt  so  kindly  disposed  towards  Janies^ 
His  own  nephew,  James,  Duke  of  Me 
mouth,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Charles 
landed  in  England,  declared  his  devotion*  t«FTJ 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  succeeded  in  rais-f'/s 
ing  an  army  of  thousands  of  miners  and  farm v>  | 
labourers  armed  with  picks  and  scythes,  \ 
who  were  ready  to  fight  for  “King  Mon- 
mouth”. This  poorly-led  and  undisciplined 
rebel  force  was  no  match  for  the  royal 
troops  sent  against  it.  Monmouth  was  de- 
feated, captured,  and  executed,  and  by  the 
King’s  express  orders  the  most  cruel  ven- 
geance was  wreaked  upon  the  rebels.  James 
sent  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  to  conduct  the 
trials,  and  this  most  ruthless  of  men  passed 
sentence  of  death  on  300  of  Monmouth’s 
followers.  Almost  1,000  others,  mostly  mis- 
guided peasants  and  labourers,  were  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  sugar 
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planters.  The  King  rewarded  Jeffreys  with  a 
peerage  and  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor. 
But  the  people  dubbed  him  “the  Butcher”, 
and  his  trials  “the  Bloody  Assizes”.  By  such 
measures  James  alienated  the  respect  and 
kindly  tolerance  of  many  of  his  subjects. 

James  II’s  Religious  Policy.  His  easy  victory 
over  Monmouth  emboldened  James  II  to 
attempt  his  plan  of  restoring  Roman  Cath- 
olicism in  England.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Test  Act  certain  offices  could  be  held  only 
by  those  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy according  to  the  Anglican  communion. 
Contrary  to  this  Act,  James  appointed  a 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  as  military 
officers  of  the  Royal  Guards,  as  members 
of  the  government,  and  as  high-ranking 
officials  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  To  allow  them  to  accept  the 
appointments,  James  “dispensed”  with  the 
sacrament  according  to  Anglican  rites  and 
with  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Finally,  in 
1688,  he  actually  defied  the  law  by  his 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  which  removed 
the  restrictions  against  Roman  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  alike.  He  even  ordered  the 
clergy  to  read  this  Declaration  from  their 
pulpits.  Seven  bishops  refused,  because  the 
Declaration  was  contrary  to  parliamentary 
law.  They  petitioned  James  to  withdraw  his 
order,  but  he  had  them  arrested  and  charged 
with  sedition.  Excitement  ran  high  and  ten- 
sion spread  throughout  the  country  as  their 
trial  proceeded.  What  would  the  verdict  be? 
General  rejoicing  greeted  the  judges  when 
they  brought  in  their  verdict  of  “not  guilty”, 
and  even  the  King’s  royal  troops  cheered. 

The  Accession  of  William  and  Mary.  The 

birth  of  a son  to  James  II  and  his  second 
wife,  Mary  of  Modena,  just  at  this  juncture 
sealed  James’s  fate  as  King.  The  little  prince 
would  be  raised  as  a Roman  Catholic  and 
would  take  precedence  over  his  Protestant 
half-sisters,  Mary  and  Anne,  as  the  successor 
to  the  throne.  However,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, stirred  up  by  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  were  in  no  mood  to  contemplate  a 


long  line  of  Roman  Catholic  Kings.  This 
turn  of  events  forced  Whigs  and  Tories  to 
bury  their  differences  and  to  unite  in  de- 
fence of  Protestant  England  and  the  Angli- 
can Church.  The  parliamentary  leaders  sent 
a messenger  to  Holland  inviting  Mary  and 
her  husband,  William  of  Orange,  to  come  to 
England  as  the  rulers.  William  hesitated  long 
enough  to  be  sure  that  Louis  XIV  of  France 
would  not  intervene  on  behalf  of  James  II. 
Then,  with  14,000  men,  he  landed  in  Eng- 
land. All  England  welcomed  him.  Even 
James  II’s  army,  sent  to  oppose  William, 
joined  his  ranks.  Deserted  by  his  army  and 
by  his  own  daughters,  the  King  judged  it 
useless  to  resist.  Taking  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  with  him,  he  fled  with  his  wife  and 
infant  son  to  France  where  he  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

With  James  gone,  the  nation  was  faced 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  no  one  to  sum- 
mon Parliament,  since  this  could  be  done 
only  by  royal  writ.  The  assembly  that  Wil- 
liam, on  the  advice  of  former  members, 
called  together  was  therefore  called  a Con- 
vention Parliament,  following  the  precedent 
set  in  1660.  The  Convention  Parliament 
declared  that  James  had  abdicated  and  that 
the  throne  was  vacant.  It  then  offered  the 
crown  to  William  and  Mary  jointly,  after 
issuing  a Declaration  of  Rights  which  was 
to  govern  the  relations  between  King  and 
Parliament  in  the  future. 

William  and  Mary  accepted  the  offer  on 
the  terms  laid  down  in  the  Declaration.  A 
new  parliament,  summoned  by  William,  con- 
firmed the  actions  of  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment and  enacted  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
in  a Bill  of  Rights  which  thus  became  part 
of  the  statute  law  of  England.  Among  other 
things,  the  Bill  of  Rights  asserted  that  the 
King  had  no  right  to  suspend  or  dispense 
with  the  laws  of  the  land;  that  no  taxes 
could  be  levied  and  no  standing  army  main- 
tained in  peace  time,  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament;  that  the  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment could  not  be  questioned  except  by 
Parliament  itself;  and  that  Parliament  must 
meet  frequently.  By  making  it  clear  that 
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the  Crown  was  to  be  controlled  by  Parlia- 
ment, the  Bill  ensured  that  no  monarch  of 
Britain  could  ever  again  pretend  that  he 
ruled  by  divine  right.  It  also  enacted  that 
no  Roman  Catholic  nor  anyone  married  to 
a Roman  Catholic  could  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Britain. 

The  Revolution  Settlement.  The  events  of 
1688-89  in  England  are  usually  known  as 
the  “Glorious  Revolution”.  Its  glory  was  not 
only  that,  in  the  tradition  of  Magna  Carta 
and  the  Petition  of  Right,  it  upheld  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  despotic  mon- 
archy and  asserted  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  also  that  it  was  a “Bloodless 
Revolution”  carried  out  without  loss  of  life. 
The  Revolution  Settlement,  begun  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  was  completed  by  a series  of 
later  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Toleration  Act 
of  1689  granted  Protestant  Dissenters  free- 
dom of  worship,  provided  they  registered 
their  chapels.  The  Mutiny  Act,  also  passed 
in  1689,  provided  that  discipline  in  the  army 
should  be  maintained  by  military  law.  But 
its  chief  significance  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  passed  for  only  one  year  at  a time.  No 
army  could  be  effectively  maintained,  there- 
fore, unless  Parliament  was  summoned  at 
least  once  a year  to  pass  the  Act.  Annual 
parliaments  were  also  necessitated  by  the 
custom,  adopted  by  Parliament  in  1689,  of 
voting  money  to  the  King  for  the  purposes 
of  government  by  annual  grants. 

Two  other  Acts  of  Parliament  brought 
about  important  changes  in  Britain.  First, 
Parliament  established  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  1695  by  refusing  to  renew  the  law 
which  required  that  all  books  and  pamphlets 
be  approved  by  the  King’s  censor  before 
being  published.  Henceforth  the  only  limita- 
tions upon  this  freedom  consisted  of  the 
laws  of  libel,  treason,  or  blasphemy.  The  re- 
sult was  a great  flood  of  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  and  a consequent  growth  of  in- 
telligent political  opinion  among  the  people. 

Second,  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701, 
by  reason  of  which  Elizabeth  II  now  reigns 
in  Britain,  laid  down  the  provisions  for  the 


succession  to  the  throne.  This  Act  became 
necessary  when  Queen  Mary,  joint  sovereign 
with  her  husband  William  III,  died  in  1694 
leaving  no  children.  The  next  in  line  to  the 
throne  was  Mary’s  sister,  Anne,  who  also 
had  no  surviving  children.  Therefore,  it 
seemed  likely  that,  upon  her  death,  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  restore  James 
Edward  Stuart,  son  of  James  II,  to  his 
father’s  throne.  To  prevent  this  (since 
James  Edward  was  a Roman  Catholic), 
Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Settlement  de- 
creeing that  upon  Anne’s  death  the  crown 
was  to  pass  to  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Han- 
over (grand-daughter  of  James  I through  his 
daughter  Elizabeth)  and  her  heirs,  “being 
Protestant”.  But  Sophia’s  heirs  would  also 
succeed  to  her  continental  possessions,  such 
as  Hanover.  Therefore,  to  avoid  any  repeti- 
tion of  the  kind  of  foreign  entanglement  that 
had  involved  England  in  the  Hundred 
Years’  War  with  France,  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment required  the  monarch  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  Parliament  before  absenting  him- 
self from  Britain.  It  also  stated  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  to  be  involved  in  any  war 
to  defend  the  sovereign’s  personal  foreign 
possessions.  The  British  were  determined  to 
have  a King  who  would  uphold  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  who  would  not  involve 
the  country  in  foreign  wars  for  personal 
reasons,  nor  carry  on  intrigues  with  foreign 
rulers  contrary  to  British  interests.  Further- 
more, by  considering  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  as  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
political  actions  of  the  sovereign,  the  Act  of 
Settlement  ushered  in  the  long  struggle  to 
establish  parliamentary  control  over  the 
executive.  The  Act  also  laid  down  the 
principle  that  judges  were  to  hold  office  for 
life,  unless  found  guilty  of  misconduct.  This 
enabled  judges  to  administer  justice  impar- 
tially, freed  from  all  royal  influence  or  inter- 
ference such  as  the  first  four  Stuart  Kings 
had  exercised.  For  all  these  reasons  the  Act 
of  Settlement  ranks  with  Magna  Carta,  the 
Petition  of  Right,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  as 
fundamental  to  the  development  of  the 
British  idea  of  constitutional  government. 
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The  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  jutting  out 
from  Spain  into  the  strait  that 
links  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Atlantic,  was  captured  by  a British 
naval  expedition  in  1704  and  ceded 
to  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713.  It  is  still  an  important 
British  naval  base.  (Ewing  Gallo- 
way) 


The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The 

year  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, William  III  died  as  the  result  of  a fall 
from  his  horse,  and  the  crown  passed  with- 
out incident  to  Anne,  the  last  of  the  Stuart 
rulers.  During  her  reign  (1702-14)  there 
were  a number  of  events  with  important  and 
widespread  consequences.  The  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  (1702-13)  was  the  first 
of  the  great  wars  that  brought  into  play  the 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Spanish  King’s  will,  Louis 
XIV’s  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  ruled 
over  the  Spanish  Netherlands  (Belgium), 
Mexico,  all  South  America  except  Brazil, 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan.  A close  alliance 
between  Philip  and  his  grandfather  would 
allow  France  to  dominate  Europe  unless  a 
counterbalancing  power  could  be  devised. 
To  prevent  French  domination  of  the  Con- 
tinent, therefore,  William  III  had  formed 
the  Grand  Alliance  of  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land, Austria,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Savoy. 
After  William’s  death  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, by  his  victories  on  the  Continent, 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  forces. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  which 
ended  the  war,  had  several  important  re- 
sults for  Great  Britain.  First,  it  gave  Britain 
the  former  French  colony  of  Acadia  in 


North  America.  As  a result  Britain  con- 
trolled the  southern  portal  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  front  door  to  New  France. 
Second,  it  recognized  Britain’s  claims  to 
Newfoundland  and  the  Hudson  Bay  terri- 
tory— both  of  which  France  had  disputed. 
Third,  Spain  ceded  to  Britain  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar,  which  the  British  had  captured  in 
1704.  This  valuable  fortress,  commanding 
the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  has  remained  a British  dependency  ever 
since. 

The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland.  Bril- 
liant though  Marlborough’s  victories  were, 
the  Act  of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland 
in  1707  was  of  even  greater  importance.  In 
1704,  the  Scottish  Parliament,  exasperated 
by  English  trade  restrictions  and  rivalry, 
which  had  resulted  in  the  failure  of  a Scot- 
tish colony  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  passed 
the  Act  of  Security  which  would  have  estab- 
lished a separate  Scottish  monarchy  after 
Anne’s  death. 

This  threat  to  separate  and  to  renew  the 
hostility  between  the  two  kingdoms  brought 
about  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 
Act  of  Union.  It  provided  one  supreme  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  to  which  Scotland 
was  to  send  forty-five  elected  representatives 
and  sixteen  peers.  Scotland  was  to  share 
equally  in  all  trading  rights  possessed  or 
gained  by  England  and  her  colonies.  Each 
country  was  guaranteed  its  own  established 
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church — the  Anglican  in  England,  and  the 
Presbyterian  in  Scotland.  Scotland  was  to 
retain  its  own  system  of  law  and  its  more 
efficient  school  system.  The  new  British  flag 
combining  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  (white 
diagonal  cross  on  a blue  field)  and  St. 
George  (red  cross  on  a white  field)  symbol- 
ized the  new  relationship  between  the  two 
countries.  The  first  session  of  the  new  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  approved  the  1701 
arrangement  of  the  succession  by  naming 
the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover  and  her 
Protestant  heirs  as  the  next  in  line  after 
Queen  Anne. 

Retrospect  of  the  Stuart  Period.  The  Stuart 
period,  which  had  followed  the  blossom- 
ing of  English  nationalism  under  Eliza- 
beth Tudor,  came  to  an  end  with  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714.  Since 
the  Electress  Sophia  had  also  died,  Anne 
was  succeeded  by  George  I.  In  a little 
more  than  a century,  England’s  trade, 
expanded  by  the  skills  of  refugees  from 
France  and  Germany,  and  her  shipping,  en- 
couraged by  the  Navigation  Act,  had  in- 
creased so  greatly  that  she  was  beginning  to 
compete  with  Holland  for  the  world’s  carry- 
ing trade.  Her  colonial  empire  had  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  was  ready  to  chal- 
lenge France  for  supremacy  in  India  and 
North  America.  British  resistance  had  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  defeat  of  Louis 
XIV’s  attempt  to  dominate  Europe.  The 
Anglican  Church  maintained  its  position  as 
a national  body,  and  the  struggle  for  sup- 
remacy between  Crown  and  Parliament  had 
resulted  in  victory  for  the  latter  in  the  fields 
of  taxation  and  legislation,  while  the  judi- 
ciary was  freed  from  the  interference  of 
either. 

However,  much  remained  to  be  done.  It 
was  to  be  many  years  before  the  monarch’s 
executive  powers  were  taken  over  fully  by 
Parliament,  and  two  more  centuries  before 
the  government  became  truly  democratic.  In 
1714  seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  was 
still  rural,  and  industries  such  as  weaving 
were  still  carried  on  in  the  workmen’s  own 


cottages.  The  great  landowners  controlled 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  their  younger  sons 
and  the  country  squires  formed  the  back- 
bone of  the  House  of  Commons.  Power 
remained  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobility  and  the  wealthy  middle  class,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  had  no  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Britain  did 
eventually  attain  democratic  responsible  gov- 
ernment under  rulers  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, but  the  first  five  Kings  of  the  line  made 
little  positive  contribution  to  that  develop- 
ment. 


UNDER  THE  HANOVERIANS 

The  House  of  Bnms wick- Hanover  (1714- 
1917).  The  first  two  Hanoverian  Kings, 
George  I (r.  1714-27)  and  George  II  (r. 
1727-60),  spoke  little  or  no  English  and 
took  no  active  part  in  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  George  III  (r.  1760-1820) 
started  out  more  forcefully  with  his  mother’s 
words  in  mind — “George,”  she  had  urged 
him,  “be  King.”  He  did  not  fight  Parliament 
as  the  Stuarts  had  done.  Instead,  he  man- 
oeuvred to  obtain  a majority  in  the  Com- 
mons and  struggled  to  be  his  own  Prime 
Minister.  His  two  sons,  George  IV  (r.  1820- 
30)  and  William  IV  (r.  1830-37),  did  little 
more  than  bring  the  monarchy  into  dis- 
repute at  home  and  abroad,  a condition 
from  which  it  was  rescued  and  raised  to 
honour  and  esteem  during  the  sixty-four- 
year  reign  of  their  niece,  Victoria  (r.  1837- 
1901).  The  fact  that  all  the  Hanoverians, 
except  George  III,  were  willing  to  permit 
the  British  people  to  rule  themselves  through 
their  parliamentary  system  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  factors  in  the  rise  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  foremost  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  19th  century. 

Among  the  events  and  developments  that 
shaped  the  history  of  Britain  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  six  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance and  will  be  discussed  at  length  in 
later  chapters.  ( 1 ) The  executive  powers 
of  the  monarch  were  gradually  taken  over 
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by  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet,  who 
were  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  form 
and  dignity  of  the  monarchy  were  retained, 
but  the  real  power  was  transferred  bit  by 
bit  to  the  people’s  elected  representatives  in 
Parliament — and  hence  to  the  people  them- 
selves. (2)  The  second  Hundred  Years’ 
War  with  France  culminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  in  1815.  The  struggle 
had  demonstrated  the  importance  of  sea 
power  and  had  provided  a clear  example  of 
the  working  of  the  balance  of  power  princi- 
ple. It  also  marked  the  beginnings  in  modern 
Europe  of  international  co-operation  for 
national  security  in  the  face  of  a common 
danger  or  for  the  attainment  of  a common 
goal.  (3)  The  loss  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
dealt  a severe  blow  to  Britain’s  national 
pride.  And  since  the  Americans  had  won 
their  independence  with  the  help  of  their 
European  allies,  it  also  showed  Britain  the 
folly  of  holding  herself  aloof  from  European 
affairs.  But  it  also  had  a tragic  consequence, 
for  it  split  the  English-speaking  world  in  two 
and  started  animosities  which  have  affected 
Anglo-American  relations  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  (4)  The  Industrial  Revolution 
changed  the  whole  social  and  economic 
structure  of  the  nation.  The  English  became 
a nation  of  city-dwellers,  depending  mainly 
on  manufacturing  and  foreign  trade  for  their 
livelihood.  (5)  The  social  and  political  re- 
forms resulting  from  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution raised  the  working  class  to  a position 
of  importance  in  the  state  and  gave  them  a 
sense  of  their  personal  worth  and  dignity  as 
individuals  and  as  a class.  (6)  The  Reform 
Bills  of  1832,  1867,  and  1884,  by  extending 
the  franchise,  restricted  the  influence  of  the 
privileged  groups.  As  democracy  and  liber- 
alism took  firm  root  among  the  people,  these 
ideas  contributed  much  to  the  growth  of  the 
British  nation  and  to  her  influence  abroad. 


FOREIGN  WARS,  1715-1763 

The  Jacobite  Rebellions.  Though  George  I 
was  supported  by  Whigs  and  Tories  in  Par- 


liament, both  he  and  his  son  had  a very 
precarious  grip  upon  the  sceptre.  To  begin 
with,  George  I was  fifty  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  and  was  thoroughly  set  in  his 
ways.  Both  George  I and  George  II  were 
born  and  brought  up  in  Hanover  and  spoke 
no  English.  Furthermore,  they  had  little  in- 
terest in  affairs  outside  their  own  German 
state.  It  is  little  wonder  that  in  1715  the 
supporters  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  should  have 
attempted  to  place  James  Edward  Stuart 
upon  his  father’s  throne.  Encouraged  by 
some  of  the  Highland  clans  who  proclaimed 
him  as  James  III,  James  Edward  (the  Old 
Pretender)  actually  landed  in  Scotland.  But 
his  refusal  to  promise  that  he  would  observe 
the  Protestant  faith  cost  him  the  support  of 
the  English  and  the  Lowland  Scots,  who 
were  generally  unwilling  to  risk  a civil  war 
on  behalf  of  a Roman  Catholic  King.  Conse- 
quently, government  forces  were  able  to  de- 
feat James  Edward  at  Sheriffmuir,  where- 
upon his  supporters  abandoned  him  and  he 
was  forced  to  return  to  the  Continent. 

The  Jacobites  (so  called  from  Jacobus, 
the  Latin  for  “James”)  did  not  give  up  their 
hopes  of  restoring  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne. 
In  1745  Charles  Edward  Stuart  (Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie),  son  of  the  Old  Pretender, 
landed  in  Scotland  and  set  up  his  court  in 
Edinburgh.  Here  he  dallied  for  several 
weeks,  losing  the  advantage  of  surprise  and 
giving  George  II  time  to  bring  in  troops 
from  the  Continent.  When  at  last  Charles 
Edward  moved  southward,  penetrating  Eng- 
land as  far  as  Derby,  the  indifference  of  the 
English  to  his  cause  and  to  his  person 
alarmed  his  followers,  who  forced  him  to 
turn  back.  Government  forces,  though 
hampered  by  poor  roads,  pursued  the  re- 
treating Jacobites  northward,  completely 
shattering  them  at  Culloden  in  1746.  The 
story  of  the  many  hairbreadth  escapes  and 
adventures  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  upon 
whose  head  the  British  government  placed  a 
bounty,  makes  fascinating  reading.  {Finally 
he  made  good  his  escape  to  the  Continent, 
and  the  Hanoverians  faced  no  further  threats 
from  Jacobite  uprisings. 


map  p. 
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In  this  lonely  spot,  Glenfinnan,  at 
the  head  of  Loch  Shiel  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  Prince  Charles 
landed  and  raised  his  standard 
for  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745. 
The  monument  in  the  foreground 
commemorates  the  event.  (British 
Travel  and  Holidays  Association) 


During  the  period  between  the  Jacobite 
rebellions,  an  unspectacular  but  fundamental 
change  was  beginning  to  take  place  in  the 
nation’s  system  of  government.  This  was  the 
evolution  of  the  Cabinet  system  of  govern- 
ment under  Prime  Minister  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  his  successors.  A chapter  in 
the  next  section  of  this  text  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  this  development. 

European  and  Colonial  Wars,  1739-63.  For 

much  of  his  twenty-one  years  in  office 
(1721-42)  Robert  Walpole  kept  England 
out  of  the  many  petty  continental  wars.  But 
in  1739  popular  indignation  forced  the  gov- 
ernment to  declare  war  on  Spain  over  the 
complaint  of  Captain  Jenkins  that  his  ear 
had  been  cut  off  by  a Spanish  coastguard. 
As  Walpole  observed  the  people’s  enthusi- 
asm for  this  conflict,  he  remarked  sadly, 
“They  are  ringing  the  bells  now;  they  will 
soon  be  wringing  their  hands!”  Three  years 
of  military  reverses  resulting  from  lack  of 
preparedness  cost  Walpole  the  support  of 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
forced  him  to  resign. 

The  first  twelve  years  under  George  II  (r. 
1727-60)  were  uneventful.  In  this  they 
formed  a sharp  contrast  to  the  remainder  of 
his  reign.  First  came  the  War  of  Jenkins’ 
Ear  (1739)  which  merged  into  the  War  of 


the  Austrian  Succession  (1740-48).  In  this 
conflict  Great  Britain  joined  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria  against  France,  Spain,  Prussia,  m 
and  Bavaria.  In  the  midst  of  this  struggle  P, 
the  Second  Jacobite  Rebellion  broke  out, 
necessitating  the  withdrawal  of  British  forces 
from  the  Continent.  The  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748  left  Austria  dissatisfied 
over  the  loss  of  Silesia,  restored  the  status 
quo  between  France  and  Britain,  and  gave 
the  British  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
another  struggle  with  France  over  colonial 
possessions. 

The  French  and  Indian  War  between  the 
English  and  French  in  North  America  had 
been  raging  for  two  years  when  Maria 
Theresa’s  efforts  to  regain  Silesia  caused  the 
resumption  of  the  conflict  in  Europe  in 
1756.  But  in  the  years  between  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War  a remarkable  change  in 
alliances,  known  as  the  “diplomatic  revolu- 
tion”, had  occurred.  France,  considering 
Prussia  a greater  menace  to  her  security 
than  Austria,  had  reversed  her  traditional 
policy  and  had  allied  herself  with  Maria 
Theresa.  This  about-face  drove  Britain  into 
the  Prussian  camp,  while  most  of  the  major 
powers  of  Europe  joined  with  France  and 
Austria. 

At  first  the  British  suffered  reverses,  es- 
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pecially  in  America  and  India,  but  in  1757 
William  Pitt  the  Elder  assumed  control  of 
the  war  effort.  A leader  of  men  and  a keen 
judge  of  character,  Pitt  replaced  incom- 
petent officers  with  younger  men  of  ability, 
re-established  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
navy,  and  supplied  his  ally,  Frederick  the 
Great,  with  the  money  for  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war  on  the  Continent.  This 
policy  of  keeping  France  busy  in  Europe 
while  British  forces  overwhelmed  French 
resistance  in  North  America  and  India  soon 
resulted  in  successes.  The  French  were  de- 
feated in  Bengal  in  1757,  Louisbourg  was 
captured  in  1758,  and  in  1759  Quebec,  too, 
fell  to  the  British.  Three  years  after  the 
death  of  George  II,  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1763)  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  between 
Britain  and  France.  France  ceded  New 
France  to  Britain  and  acknowledged  British 
supremacy  in  India.  In  the  same  year  the 
Treaty  of  Hubertusburg  ended  hostilities 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  by  recognizing 
Frederick’s  right  to  Silesia. 


AND  REFORMS,  1760-1837 

George  III  (r.  1760-1820)  came  to  the 
throne  with  the  conviction  that  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  allowed  far  too  much 
of  their  royal  power  to  slip  out  of  their 
hands.  In  his  determination  to  remedy  this 
situation  and  to  be  his  own  Prime  Minister, 
he  dismissed  Pitt  in  1761.  By  bribery  and 
coercion  he  built  up  a party  in  Parliament 
known  as  “the  King’s  Friends”.  For  twenty 
years  this  party  furnished  him  with  a Cabinet 
that  did  not  always  command  the  support 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  policy  of 
taxing  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  using  re- 
pressive measures  against  the  colonists  when 
they  resisted  his  “taxation  without  repre- 
sentation” finally  brought  on  the  American 
Revolution  (1776-83).  Mismanagement  of 
the  campaigns  against  the  revolting  colonies, 
coupled  with  the  isolation  of  Britain  in 
European  politics  and  the  entrance  of 
France,  Spain,  and  later  Holland  on  the  side 


of  the  insurgents,  ensured  the  victory  of  the 
colonists  and  the  emergence  of  an  indepen- 
dent United  States  of  America  in  1783. 

Six  years  after  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence, the  French  Revolution  burst 
upon  a startled  Europe  and  once  more  drew 
Britain  into  war  with  France.  Frightened  by 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution, 
statesmen  everywhere  began  to  impose  re- 
pressive measures  upon  their  countrymen. 
From  1793  until  his  resignation  in  1801, 
William  Pitt  the  Younger  resisted  all  reforms 
in  Britain  and  fought  the  Revolution  with 
every  means  at  his  disposal. 

The  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802  restored 
peaceful  relations  temporarily  between  the 
two  countries,  but  a year  later  they  were  at 
war  once  more,  and  Napoleon,  who  now 
ruled  France  as  First  Consul,  began  to  make 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England.  In 
1804  Napoleon  overthrew  the  French  con- 
stitution and  had  himself  crowned  Emperor. 
Frustrated  in  his  designs  on  England  by 
Lord  Nelson’s  defeat  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  off  Cape  Trafalgar  in  1805,  he 
turned  once  more  to  deal  with  his  continen- 
tal enemies  and  to  pursue  his  ambition  of 
bringing  the  whole  Continent  under  his  rule. 
He  decided  now  to  strike  at  Britain  through 
her  commerce  and  in  1806  inaugurated  the 
Continental  System,  forbidding  France  and 
her  allies  to  trade  with  Britain,  and  closing 
the  ports  of  Europe  to  British  ships.  Britain 
replied  with  Orders  in  Council  by  which  the 
ports  of  France  were  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  These  retaliatory  meas- 
ures, which  involved  British  interference 
with  neutral  shipping,  angered  the  United 
States  and  led  eventually  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  in 
1812.  The  war  of  1812-14,  fought  mainly 
on  Canada’s  border  with  the  United  States 
and  at  sea,  is  the  only  case  of  open  warfare 
between  Canada  and  her  southern  neighbour 
since  1783. 

The  victory  at  Trafalgar  assured  Britain’s 
supremacy  at  sea,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
in  1815  ended  all  Napoleon’s  hopes  of 
dominance.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
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In  the  hour  of  his  great  victory  at 
Trafalgar  on  October  21,  1805, 

Lord  Nelson  (right  foreground)  is 
shot  and  mortally  wounded  on  the 
deck  of  his  flagship,  H.M.S.  Victory. 
(National  Maritime  Museum) 


met  in  1814-15  to  settle  the  problems  raised 
by  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  eras, 
brought  almost  half  a century  of  peace  to 
Europe. 

The  Need  for  Reform.  The  Industrial  Revo- 
lution in  Britain,  beginning  about  the  time 
of  George  Ill’s  accession  in  1760,  had 
brought  about  a complete  change  in  the 
nation’s  economic  and  social  life  by  the  end 
of  the  reign.  Because  of  the  great  growth  of 
Britain’s  population  and  its  shift  from  the 
country  to  the  towns  and  from  the  south- 
east of  England  to  the  north  and  the  Mid- 
lands, the  system  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation had  become  entirely  inadequate. 
Also,  corrupt  election  practices  were  increas- 
ingly common.  At  the  very  time  when  Par- 
liament was  growing  in  power,  it  was  becom- 
ing less  and  less  democratic  or  representa- 
tive of  the  large  masses  of  the  people.  The 
Tories,  who  held  power  for  almost  two 
decades  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
resisted  all  the  demands  for  reform  put 
forward  by  the  middle-class  artisans,  who 
were  suffering  from  the  post-war  economic 
depression  and  were  prohibited  by  Act  of 
Parliament  from  forming  labour  unions. 
However,  about  1830  other  changes  lent 
their  support  to  the  agitation  for  parliamen- 
tary reform.  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded  in 
modifying  the  criminal  code;  Parliament  re- 


pealed the  Combination  Acts  forbidding  the 
formation  of  labour  unions;  and  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  gave  Roman  Catholics 
the  right  to  vote  and  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Great  Reform  Bill,  1832.  The  question 
of  parliamentary  reform  came  to  a head  in 
the  reign  of  William  IV  (r.  1830-37),  who 
succeeded  his  brother,  George  IV.  Follow- 
ing huge  public  meetings  in  cities  like  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  the  Whig  govern- 
ment introduced  a Reform  Bill  into 
Parliament  in  1831,  but  the  Bill  failed  to 
pass  the  necessary  three  readings.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Grey,  called  for  an 
election  to  test  the  wishes  of  the  people  on 
this  issue.  His  return  to  power  with  a large 
majority  led  him  to  re-introduce  the  Bill, 
which  passed  the  Commons  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Grey 
then  demanded  and  received  the  promise 
that  the  King  would  create  enough  new 
peers  to  ensure  the  Bill’s  passage  through 
the  Upper  House.  The  Lords  gave  way 
under  this  threat,  and  the  First  Reform  Bill 
became  law  in  1832. 

The  1832  Reform  Bill  was  of  significance 
because  it  broadened  the  franchise  by  giving 
the  vote  to  the  wealthier  tenant-farmers  and 
the  tenants  in  the  towns,  and  also  because  it 
made  a more  equitable  distribution  of  seats 
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in  the  House  of  Commons.  Though  it 
quadrupled  the  number  of  voters  in  Britain 
and  shifted  political  power  from  the  landed 
nobility  to  the  bourgeoisie  (the  professional 
man  and  the  shopkeeper)  and  the  tenant- 
farmer,  it  did  nothing  for  the  farm  labourer 
or  the  factory  worker.  However,  it  did  pave 
the  way  for  further  reforms  which  eventu- 
ally converted  Britain  into  a true  democracy. 

Closely  associated  with  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  were  other  Whig  reforms  such  as 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
British  Empire  and  the  first  effective  Fac- 
tory Act,  both  in  1833;  the  organization  of 
Trade  Unions  in  1834;  and  the  beginnings 
of  local  government  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  police  by  a Bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Municipal  Corporations  in  1835. 


AND  EDWARDIAN  ERAS 

The  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  (r.  1837- 
1901),  who  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  saw  steady  progress  in  political 
and  social  reform  and  the  gradual  extension 
of  political  power  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes. 

The  Chartist  Movement.  In  1839  a group 
known  as  the  Chartists  resumed  agitation 
for  complete  democracy.  Their  name  was 
derived  from  a charter  which  they  drew  up 
and  which  contained  the  following  six  de- 
mands: first,  annual  elections  of  Parliament; 
second,  a vote  for  every  man  over  twenty- 
one;  third,  electoral  districts  or  constituen- 
cies equal  in  population;  fourth,  the  aboli- 
tion of  property  qualifications  for  candidates 
for  parliamentary  election;  fifth,  voting  by 
secret  ballot;  and  sixth,  payment  of  members 
of  Parliament.  By  these  means  the  Chartists 
hoped  to  make  the  poor  man’s  voice  in  the 
government  equal  to  that  of  the  rich.  The 
movement  was  not  immediately  successful 
and  after  ten  years  of  agitation  it  gradually 
died  out,  but  its  ideals  lived  on.  All  but  the 
annual  election  of  Parliament  have  since 
been  enacted. 


Queen  Victoria  (National  Portrait  Gallery) 


The  Corn  Laws  Repealed.  The  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  led  by  Richard  Cobden  and 
John  Bright,  enjoyed  a more  immediate 
success,  chiefly  because  it  concerned  men’s 
stomachs  rather  than  their  politics.  The 
Corn  Laws,  passed  in  1815,  sought  to  pro- 
tect the  British  farmer  against  foreign  com- 
petition by  imposing  high  tariffs  on  im- 
ported wheat  (corn)  if  the  price  in  Britain 
fell  below  eighty  shillings  a quarter  (about 
$2.40  a bushel).  This  made  wheat-bread  too 
expensive  for  the  working  class. 

In  1845  a crop  failure  in  England  and  a 
potato  famine  in  Ireland  made  the  need  for 
cheaper  bread  acute,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  land- 
owning class,  piloted  through  Parliament  a 
Bill  repealing  the  Corn  Laws.  For  the  first 
time  in  English  history  the  urban  industrial- 
ist had  defeated  the  landowner  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  middle  and  working  classes,  the 
factory-owners  and  the  factory  workers, 
now  began  to  work  together  to  their  mutual 
benefit. 
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The  Crystal  Palace  as  it  appeared 
in  Hyde  Park,  London,  at  the  time 
of  the  Great  Exhibition.  In  1854  it 
was  removed  to  a site  in  south 
London,  where  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1936.  (United  Kingdom 
Information  Services) 


Further  Reforms.  The  Second  Reform  Bill 
of  1867  was  first  proposed  by  the  Liberal 
Prime  Minister,  William  Ewart  Gladstone, 
in  1866,  but  its  defeat  brought  about  the 
resignation  of  the  Liberal  government.  In 
an  effort  to  win  the  support  of  the  working 
classes,  the  Conservative  government  under 
the  leadership  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  rein- 
troduced and  passed  Gladstone’s  Reform 
Bill,  thus  adding  a million  factory  workers 
and  small  tenant-farmers  to  the  voting  list 
in  1867- 

In  the  election  the  following  year  the 
voters  showed  their  gratitude  to  Gladstone 
by  returning  his  party  to  power  until  1874. 
In  1884,  being  once  more  in  office,  the 
Liberal  party  added  another  two  million  to 
the  voters’  list  by  the  Third  Reform  Bill, 
enfranchising  all  men  over  twenty-one  except 
domestic  servants,  bachelors  living  with 
their  families,  and  transients.  Before  long 
all  but  transients  and  criminals  were  allowed 
to  vote.  Women  over  thirty  had  to  wait  until 
1918  for  the  right  to  vote,  and  universal 
suffrage  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  did  not 
come  in  Britain  until  1928. 

Two  Acts  passed  by  Gladstone’s  Liberal 
government  followed  the  1867  extension  of 
the  franchise.  First,  in  an  attempt  to  develop 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  among  the 
working  classes,  the  Education  Act  of  1870 
provided  board  schools,  although  the  matter 
of  compulsory  attendance  was  left  to  the 
local  board.  The  Ballot  Act  of  1872  made 
voting  secret  for  the  first  time  in  British 
history. 


Victorian  Imperialism.  Besides  advancing 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  liberalism 
at  home,  the  Victorian  era  saw  a great  exten- 
sion of  British  influence  abroad.  In  1851, 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  housed 
in  the  specially-built  Crystal  Palace,  demon- 
strated to  all  nations  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857 
led  to  the  India  Bill  of  the  following  year, 
whereby  the  political  powers  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  transferred  to  the 
Crown.  The  passage  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  in  1867,  creating  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  was  an  important  milestone  on 
the  road  by  which  Canada  attained  to  full 
nationhood.  It  was  a major  success  in  the 
development  of  Britain’s  new  colonial 
policy,  leading  to  the  creation  of  other 
Dominions  and  to  the  eventual  emergence 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  In  1875 
Disraeli  purchased  for  Britain  the  44-per- 
cent block  of  Suez  Canal  shares  previously 
held  by  Khedive  Ismail  of  Egypt.  The  re- 
sulting increase  in  trade  was  followed  by  the 
Royal  Titles  Bill  of  1876  conferring  upon 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  heirs  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India.  Furthermore,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Canal  shares  brought  Egypt 
under  the  influence  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Two  clouds  appeared  upon  the  horizon 
during  the  later  years  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
long  reign:  first,  the  vexed  question  of 
Anglo-Irish  relations  which  Gladstone  sought 
so  tirelessly  to  solve  by  granting  “Home 
Rule”  to  Ireland,  and  which  was  to  lead  to 
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bloodshed  and  embitterment  before  the  final 
settlement  of  1914-1920;  second,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  which  led 
to  the  Boer  War  (1899-1902). 

Nevertheless,  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  saw 
a tremendous  increase  in  the  population 
from  17  million  to  more  than  37  million;  a 
great  extension  of  political  power  to  the 
workers  at  home;  an  incredible  industrial 
and  commercial  expansion;  and  growing 
material  prosperity.  Great  Britain,  as  one  of 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  world,  exerted 
immense  influence  in  international  politics, 
and  her  command  of  the  seas  was  still  un- 
challenged in  1901. 

Edward  VII  (r.  1901-10).  Edward  was 
nearly  sixty  when  he  succeeded  his  mother 
on  the  throne.  International  jealousies  and 
rivalry  for  power  and  colonies  were  already 
causing  the  war-clouds  to  gather  on  the 
European  horizon.  In  an  attempt  to  main- 


tain peace,  Edward  visited  many  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe  and  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a friendly  understanding  between 
Britain  and  France  in  1904  and  between 
Britain  and  Russia  in  1907.  These  efforts 
earned  him  the  title  of  “Peacemaker”.  But 
his  failure  to  bring  about  similar  friendly 
relations  with  Germany  left  Europe  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps:  first,  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Italy;  and  second,  the  Triple  Entente  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 

The  Parliament  Bill  of  1911.  At  home  the 
closing  years  of  Edward’s  reign  saw  the  final 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Liberal  regime  of  1905-14,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Herbert  Asquith,  and  David  Lloyd  George, 
proposed  sweeping  measures  aimed  at  social 
reform.  Measures  like  the  Workmen’s  Corn- 
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pensation  Act  and  the  Old-Age  Pension 
Act  of  1909  led  to  a considerable  deficit, 
which  Lloyd  George,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  proposed  to  meet  by  shifting  the 
burden  of  taxation  from  the  active  pro- 
ducers to  the  mere  possessors  of  wealth. 
His  famous  “People’s  Budget”  of  1909 
levied  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  taxed 
unearned  income,  and  charged  heavy  rates 
on  monopolies  and  unearned  increments  of 
land.  Though  the  budget  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  after  a hot  debate,  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister,  de- 
nounced the  action  of  the  Lords  and  called 
for  a general  election  in  January  1910. 
Three  issues  were  placed  before  the  voters: 
the  budget  issue;  the  veto  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land. The  Liberals  won  the  election,  though 
with  a reduced  majority,  and  determined  to 
carry  through  their  programme.  As  a result, 
three  resolutions  forming  the  Parliament 
Bill  were  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons: 
first,  the  Lords  should  have  no  right  to  veto 
a money  Bill;  second,  any  other  measure 
might  become  law  after  being  passed  in 
three  successive  sessions  of  the  Commons, 
even  if  vetoed  by  the  Lords,  provided  that 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  its  first  intro- 
duction; and  third,  the  maximum  life  of  a 
parliament  should  be  five  rather  than  seven 
years.  These  resolutions  the  Lords  rejected, 


and  on  November  28,  1910,  Parliament  was 
again  dissolved. 

A second  general  election  returned  the 
Liberals  with  a slight  gain  of  two  seats. 
Once  more  the  Parliament  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  Lords,  though 
they  finally  passed  it,  added  amendments 
unacceptable  to  the  Liberal  government.  Mr. 
Asquith  sought  the  consent  of  the  new 
sovereign,  George  V (r.  1910-36),  to  create 
enough  new  peers  to  pass  the  measure.  This 
threat  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
through  the  Lords  on  August  10,  1911.  In 
this  way  the  elected  House  of  Commons 
,4  asserted  its  superiority  over  the  hereditary 
chamber,  and  Britain  took  another  step  in 
the  transition  from  an  aristocracy  to  a 
democracy. 

Under  George  V the  war-clouds,  which 
had  been  gathering  in  spite  of  his  father’s 
efforts,  finally  burst,  severely  testing  the 
strength  and  courage  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies.  It  was  during  the  First  World 
War  (1914-18)  that  the  royal  family  ceased 
to  style  itself  the  House  of  Hanover  and 
became  the  House  of  Windsor.  The  fact 
that  the  Empire  survived  the  struggle  and 
continued  to  develop  into  the  Common- 
wealth speaks  well  for  the  soundness  of  the 
foundations  of  national  greatness.  Upon 
these  foundations,  laid  by  the  Tudors,  the 
Stuarts  and  Hanoverians  had  raised  the 
superstructure  of  empire. 
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13 

NATIONALISM  AND  LIBERALISM 
I N NORTH  AMERICA 


NATIONALISM  IN  THE 
NEW  WORLD 

Chapter  1 1 traced  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  the  British  colonies  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  North  America  and  outlined  the 
subsequent  struggle  between  England  and 
France  for  supremacy  in  that  continent.  The 
bitter  conflict,  culminating  in  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  ended  in  victory  for  the  British 
and  brought  the  major  part  of  North 
America  under  their  control.  Yet  within 
twenty  years  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763,  Britain  lost  half  of  what  she 
had  gained,  for  the  victories  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  contributed  indirectly  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  In  1761  an 
English  statesman  wrote:  “I  don’t  know 
whether  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  to 
our  American  colonies  was  not  the  greatest 
security  for  their  dependence  on  the  mother 
country.”  By  1783  he  knew,  for  in  that  year 
another  Treaty  of  Paris  granted  indepen- 
dence to  the  revolting  colonies. 

The  Causes  of  the  American  Revolution. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  factors  which 
contributed  to  the  revolt.  However,  basically 
the  struggle  was  an  attempt  by  the  colonists 
to  vindicate  their  rights  as  Englishmen — 
rights  which  they,  or  their  ancestors,  had 


formerly  exercised  in  Britain.  The  people  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  had  long  elected  their 
own  legislatures  and  considered  themselves 
to  be  autonomous  units  within  the  British 
Empire.  They  claimed  the  same  rights  as 
Englishmen  enjoyed  in  the  home  country, 
including  those  set  forth  by  Magna  Carta 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  British  govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  ministers  appointed 
by  King  George  III,  held  a different  view. 
To  them  it  seemed  fitting  that  the  colonists 
should  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  a Parlia- 
ment in  which  they  had  no  representation 
and  to  the  Governors  sent  out  by  the  mother 
country.  This  was  a fundamental  difference 
of  opinion,  but  one  that  men  of  vision  such 
as  Pitt  and  Burke  in  Britain  might  have  re- 
solved peacefully,  had  their  advice  been 
followed. 

Trade  controls  were  another  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies.  During  the  long  struggle  with 
France,  the  colonies  in  North  America  had 
enjoyed  a freedom  from  trade  restrictions, 
carrying  on  trade  with  other  countries  and 
paying  little  attention  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Navigation  Act.  Considerable  smuggling 
had  resulted  from  their  efforts  to  escape  pay- 
ing the  import  duties.  With  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1763,  Britain  set  about  the  task  of 
putting  her  house  in  order  and  enforcing 
the  regulations  of  the  Navigation  Act,  which 
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had  so  long  been  flouted  by  the  colonies. 
The  strict  enforcement  of  the  Act,  after  the 
laxity  of  the  previous  period,  was  particu- 
larly irritating  to  the  colonists. 

Another  cause  of  resentment  was  the 
Proclamation  of  1763.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  the  French  menace  was  removed,  but 
the  threat  of  Indian  reprisals  remained. 

P.  176  Britain  had  acquired  vast  new  territories 
which  were  occupied  by  hostile  Indian 
tribes  and  French  Roman  Catholics.  These 
territories  urgently  required  organization. 
The  Proclamation  of  1763,  designating  the 
area  west  of  the  Alleghenies  as  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  closing  it  to  settlement,  dashed 
the  hopes  of  the  English  colonists,  some  of 
whom,  like  Daniel  Boone,  had  already  pene- 
trated into  and  settled  in  the  region  west  of 
the  Ohio. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  Britain’s  taxation  of  the 
colonies.  Not  only  had  Britain  suffered  loss 
of  life  and  property,  but  she  had  accumu- 
lated a great  burden  of  national  debt,  in- 
curred, at  least  in  part,  as  the  result  of  wars 
to  defend  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Why 
should  the  latter  not  bear  a share  of  the 
financial  burden?  They  were  given  a chance 
to  do  so  of  their  own  free  will,  but  they  re- 
fused. Therefore  the  British  government 
sought  new  revenue  by  imposing  taxes  on 
various  commodities.  The  Stamp  Act  of 
1763  required  government  stamps  to  be 
affixed  to  all  business  and  legal  documents. 
The  colonists  resisted  these  taxes,  claiming 
that  Britain  had  no  right  to  tax  them,  since 
they  were  not  represented  in  the  British 
Parliament.  The  following  year,  on  Pitt’s 
advice,  the  government  repealed  the  Stamp 


Act  but  replaced  it  by  the  Townshend  Acts 
placing  new  taxes  on  tea,  paper,  paint,  lead, 
and  glass.  The  colonists  replied  to  these  new 
taxes  by  placing  a boycott  on  the  purchase 
of  British  goods,  and  the  British  merchants, 
fearing  a loss  to  their  trade,  persuaded  the 
government  to  repeal  all  the  taxes  except 
the  one  on  tea.  This  was  retained  just  to 
show  that  the  British  Parliament  had  the 
right  to  tax  the  colonies. 

Events  Leading  to  Revolt.  The  Boston  Tea 
Party  was  the  first  real  trouble  ^between 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  A large  cargo  of 
tea  for  which  there  was  no  ready  sale  in 
Britain  was  sent  to  Boston  in  the  hope  of 
helping  out  the  finances  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  tax  on  the  tea  was  only 
threepence  (6^),  but  the  people  of  Boston 
still  protested  against  it.  One  night  a num- 
ber of  Boston  citizens  dressed  as  Indians 
climbed  aboard  the  ships  and  dumped  the 
tea  into  the  harbour.  Thereupon  the  British 
government  ordered  Boston  harbour  closed 
until  the  tea  should  be  paid  for  and  dis- 
allowed town  meetings  except  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor.  These  were  the 
first  of  the  “Intolerable  Acts”  which  led  to 
open  clashes  with  the  British.  Another  was 
the  Quartering  Act.  To  protect  the  English 
colonies  from  Indian  attacks,  the  British 
government  sent  regular  soldiers  to  North 
America  and  frequently  required  the  popu- 
lace to  quarter  them  in  their  homes.  The 
colonists  resented  the  presence  of  the  red- 
coats in  their  country  in  time  of  peace  and 
regarded  the  Quartering  Act  as  another 
punitive  measure  in  retaliation  for  the  riot- 
ing in  Boston. 


The  Boston  Tea  Party,  1773  (U.S. 
National  Archives) 


The  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  by  organizing 
Canada  under  an  autocratic  type  of  govern- 
ment and  attaching  to  it  the  former  Indian 
Territory  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  also  an- 
gered the  colonists,  who  regarded  it  as  an- 
other reprisal  for  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
Actually,  the  Quebec  Act  was  not  directed 
against  them  at  all.  Nevertheless,  they  at- 
tacked it  bitterly,  condemning  its  provision 
for  autocratic  government  and;  its  conces- 
sions to  the  Roman  Catholics,  while  at  the 
same  time  deploring  to  the  French  the 
British  government’s  high-handed  action. 

The  First  Continental  Congress.  As  resist- 
ance to  the  Intolerable  Acts  increased,  the 
colonies  began  to  feel  the  need  for  acting 
together  to  maintain  their  rights  as  English- 
men. In  September  1774,  representatives  of 
all  the  colonies  except  Georgia  met  in 
Philadelphia  (“the  city  of  brotherly  love”). 
This  First  Continental  Congress  drew  up  a 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  Grievances  to  be 
sent  to  George  III,  hoping,  as  they  said,  “to 
recover  and  establish  their  just  rights  and 
liberties  and  to  restore  union  and  harmony 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies”.  If 
their  demands  were  not  met,  they  planned 
to  meet  again  in  May  1775  and  to  boycott 
British  goods. 


INDEPENDENCE  (1775-1783) 

The  importance  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion among  the  wars  of  history  is  due  not 
only  to  its  own  immediate  results,  but  also  to 
its  influence  on  later  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Europe  and  the  New  World  and 
to  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs  since  1783. 

The  War  Begins.  As  part  of  their  resistance 
to  the  Intolerable  Acts,  the  citizens  in  and 
around  Boston  began  to  collect  stores  of 
ammunition  and  military  supplies.  Hearing 
of  one  such  store  of  arms  at  Concord, 
General  Gage,  commander  of  the  British 
garrison  in  Boston,  sent  out  a company  of 
redcoats  in  April  1775  to  seize  the  supplies 


and  to  arrest  John  Hancock  and  Samuel 
Adams,  two  of  the  signatories  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Rights.  Warned  of  this  move  by 
Paul  Revere,  the  minute-men  (farmers  and 
workers  ready  to  fight  at  a minute’s  notice) 
intercepted  the  British  at  Lexington.  Here 
the  first  exchange  of  gunfire  took  place — 
“the  shot  heard  round  the  world”.  The 
troops  marched  on  to  Concord  where  they 
destroyed  the  stores.  But  another  brush 
with  the  minute-men  at  Concord  bridge 
forced  the  British  to  retreat  to  Boston,  which 
was  then  surrounded  by  16,000  militia. 
These  initial  encounters  were  followed  by 
the  capture  by  the  rebels  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  on  the  Hudson-Champlain- 
Richelieu  route  to  Canada. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress.  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  met  again  in  Philadelphia 
on  May  10,  1775,  in  a mood  of  some  con- 
fidence inspired  by  these  successes.  Though 
the  Congress  again  petitioned  the  King  to 
restore  peace  to  the  troubled  colonies,  it 
took  other  more  belligerent  measures,  de- 
claring the  troops  before  Boston  to  be  the 
Continental  Army  and  naming  George 
Washington  Commander-in-Chief  of  all 
colonial  forces.  Such  measures  widened  the 
breach  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  and  led  to  further  hostilities.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  the 
colonial  army  besieged  Boston.  But  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  Canada  failed  to  enlist 
their  aid,  and  Congress  sent  two  invasion 
forces  against  the  colony.  One  of  these  cap- 
tured Montreal,  but  the  combined  force 
failed  to  take  Quebec.  However,  the  British 
evacuated  Boston,  a move  which  greatly  en- 
couraged the  rebels  in  their  resistance. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  un- 
yielding attitude  of  the  British  government 
and  the  hiring  of  German  mercenaries  to 
fight  the  Americans  greatly  angered  the 
rebels.  Meanwhile,  the  appearance  of 
Thomas  Paine’s  Common  Sense  began  to 
rally  support  for  the  idea  of  independence 
put  forward  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of 
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On  June  11,  1776,  a committee  of  five  was  named  by 
the  Continental  Congress  to  draft  a Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  five  members  were  (left  to  right  in 
the  picture)  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin 
Franklin  (standing),  Robert  Livingston,  and  Roger  Sher- 
man. (U.S.  National  Archives) 

Virginia  at  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
in  June  1776.  His  resolution  “that  these 
United  Colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  free  and  independent  States”  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a committee  of  five  to  draft 
a Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  largely 
the  work  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  adopted 
on  July  4,  1776,  and  marked  the  end  of  the 
existing  relationship  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  It  now  became 
the  task  of  the  American  colonists  to  win 
their  independence  on  the  field  of  battle 
or  to  suffer  the  punishment  meted  out  to 
rebels  and  traitors.  Benjamin  Franklin  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  “Gentlemen,  we  must 
now  hang  together,  or  we  most  certainly 
shall  all  hang  separately!”  The  Continental 
Congress  shortly  afterwards  drew  up  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  a perpetual  union  of  the  colonies 
in  a confederacy  to  be  known  as  “the  United 
States  of  America”. 

The  Course  of  the  War.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war  the  Americans  suffered 
some  reverses.  The  British  had  the  only 


trained  and  fully  equipped  army,  while  their 
navy  held  the  coast  and  could  move  men 
and  arms  freely  by  sea.  Washington’s  army 
never  numbered  more  than  25,000  men, 
and  at  times  it  shrank  to  a mere  3,000,  be- 
cause his  volunteers  took  up  arms  only  when 
their  homes  were  threatened,  and  returned 
to  their  peace-time  occupations  when  the 
immediate  danger  had  passed.  Only  the 
devotion,  skill,  gallantry,  and  leadership  of 
Washington  kept  the  Continental  Army  to- 
gether and  carried  it  through  to  ultimate 
victory.  The  Continental  Congress,  not  be- 
ing sure  of  the  full  support  of  each  colony 
and  fearing  a recurrence  of  American  resist- 
ance to  taxation,  did  not  dare  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  army.  As  a consequence,  Washington 
and  his  men  suffered  much  hardship  from 
cold  and  scarcity  of  supplies  during  the 
winter  of  1777. 

The  war  had  already  reached  a turning- 
point  in  favour  of  the  Americans,  however. 
In  October  1777,  at  Saratoga,  the  American 
forces  surrounded  and  captured  a British 
army  under  General  Burgoyne.  Six  thousand 
soldiers  and  all  their  equipment  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  poorly-equipped  Americans. 
More  important  than  the  capture  of  the 
arms,  however,  was  the  effect  of  the  victory 
on  the  diplomatic  scene.  Britain’s  alliance 
with  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  had  left  her  practically  friendless.  See- 
ing a chance  to  avenge  her  loss  of  New 
France,  France  entered  the  struggle  openly 
by  signing  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
United  States,  and  sent  military  and  naval 
forces  to  assist  the  Americans.  Soon  after 
this  both  Holland  and  Spain  declared  war 
on  Britain — Holland  to  seize  control  of 
Britain’s  trade,  and  Spain  to  regain  Gibraltar 
and  Florida.  The  entry  of  these  three 
European  nations  into  the  war  turned  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  Americans,  for  Britain, 
at  odds  with  the  Irish  and  under  attack  at 
Gibraltar,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  India, 
could  not  concentrate  on  crushing  the 
American  revolt. 

In  two  areas  of  the  conflict  the  Americans 
made  significant  gains.  A Virginian  scout 
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The  map  shows  the  area  where  the 
main  fighting  took  place  in  the 
American  War  for  Independence. 


named  George  Rogers  Clark  was  given  com- 
mand of  200  men  and  commissioned  to  take 
over  the  Old  Northwest — the  territory  be- 
tween the  Appalachians  and  the  Mississippi. 
He  persuaded  the  French  and  Indians  in  the 
Ohio  country  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  seized  control  of  the 
British  forts  along  the  Mississippi  River. 
Consequently,  when  the  time  came  to  settle 
the  boundaries  of  the  new  country,  the 
Americans  were  able  to  claim  all  the  land 
westward  to  the  Mississippi.  The  other  gains 
were  made  at  sea,  for  John  Paul  Jones,  in 
his  ship  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  carried  his 
attacks  on  British  shipping  right  into  Euro- 
pean waters,  even  winning  a victory  off  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire. 

In  1778  the  British  shifted  their  attacks 
to  the  southern  colonies,  where  they  were 
supported  by  2,000  loyal  colonists.  They 
seized  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton and  drove  northward  through  North 
Carolina  into  Virginia.  However,  at  York- 
town  the  British  army  under  Cornwallis  was 
trapped  by  Washington  and  Lafayette,  who 
had  over  10,000  men  on  land  and  the  sup- 


port of  the  French  fleet  off  the  coast.  French 
control  of  the  sea,  though  temporary,  lasted 
long  enough  to  convince  Cornwallis  of  the 
uselessness  of  resistance.  His  surrender 
brought  the  fighting  between  the  British  of 
the  Old  World  and  those  of  the  New  to  an 
end  in  1781. 

Negotiations  for  a final  settlement  began 
at  once,  but  dragged  on  for  nearly  two  years, 
chiefly  because  the  French  desired  hostilities 
to  continue  after  1781.  The  final  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  were  most  favour- 
able to  the  Americans.  The  treaty  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  United  States; 
established  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  from  the  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  thence  down  the  Missis- 
sippi almost  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (the 
territory  of  Louisiana  went  to  Spain);  gave 
the  United  States  full  rights  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries;  and  opened  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  to  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  The  boundary  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  through  the  Great  Lakes, 
established  in  1783,  is  still  the  border  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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The  Significance  of  the  Revolution  and 
Some  of  Its  Results.  The  Thirteen  Colonies 
had  achieved  their  independence,  but  at  an 
enormous  cost.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
the  only  British  colonies  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  mother  country,  not  because  they 
were  more  oppressed  than  other  British 
colonies,  but  because  they  had  enjoyed  more 
freedom.  Rupert’s  Land,  Canada,  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  and  the  West 
Indian  colonies  refused  to  have  any  part  in 
the  rebellion.  Second,  even  in  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  at  least  a third  of  the  population 
remained  loyal  to  the  British  tradition,  and 
another  third  maintained  a neutral  attitude. 
The  United  Empire  Loyalists  preferred  to 
leave  their  homes  and  to  begin  life  over 
again  in  the  wilderness  rather  than  continue 
under  a disloyal  republican  government.  In 
Canada  they  found  a refuge  and  formed  the 
basic  element  of  English-speaking  Canada. 

Thus  the  American  Revolution  set  up  not 
one  but  two  English-speaking  nations  in 
North  America.  Canada,  both  French  and 
English,  is  founded  upon  a repudiation  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Canada’s  gain 


was  a serious  loss  to  the  new  nation  of  the 
United  States.  But  perhaps  the  most  serious 
result  of  the  Revolution,  and  one  whose 
effects  are  still  seen  in  world  affairs,  was  the 
splitting  of  the  English-speaking  people  into 
two  hostile  and  mutually  distrustful  nations, 
so  that  in  the  Napoleonic  struggle  Britain 
and  the  United  States  fought  against  each 
other. 


PERIOD 

Having  won  their  independence  from 
Britain,  the  Americans  next  faced  the  task 
of  uniting  the  states  into  a nation.  The  first 
attempt  at  a solution  of  this  problem  took 
the  form  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
which  went  into  effect  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  the  Articles  were  weak  and  ineffective, 
because  they  recognized  each  state  as  pos- 
sessing full  sovereign  power  and  bound  to 
the  other  states  merely  by  ties  of  voluntary 
association.  Congress  acted  for  the  Con- 
federation in  foreign  and  Indian  affairs,  and 
war  and  peace.  But  no  federal  executive  or 
administrative  body  was  set  up,  and  Congress 
had  no  power  to  enforce  upon  the  states 
their  responsibility  for  carrying  out  federal 
decisions,  and  no  authority  to  coerce  the 
individual  into  discharging  his  responsibili- 
ties in  matters  of  taxation  and  defence. 
Furthermore,  each  state  set  up  its  own  tariffs 
against  the  goods  of  other  states  and  issued 
paper  money  which  soon  became  worthless. 
Soon  after  the  war  an  economic  depression 
struck  the  country,  and  attendance  at  Con- 
gress fell  below  the  quorum  of  nine.  The 
aftermath  of  the  Revolution  was  disorder 
and  distress  so  great  that  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  Union  would  entirely  disintegrate. 

Once  again  George  Washington  saved  his 
country.  To  the  Governors  of  the  thirteen 
states  he  wrote  that  “there  should  be  lodged 
somewhere  a supreme  power  to  regulate  the 
general  concerns  of  the  Confederated  Re- 
public, without  which  this  Union  cannot  be 
of  long  duration”.  His  efforts  brought  about 
a convention  in  1787  in  Philadelphia  to 
examine  the  whole  structure  of  government. 
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George  Washington  takes  the  Oath  of 
Office  as  first  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  (U.S.  National  Archives) 


Among  the  delegates  were  such  outstanding 
and  capable  men  as  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  James  Mason. 
George  Washington  was  chosen  as  chairman, 
and  under  his  leadership  the  Convention  de- 
cided to  scrap  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  draw  up  an  entirely  new  constitution. 

For  four  months  the  delegates  laboured 
on  the  details  of  the  Constitution,  the  blue- 
print for  government  which  has  guided  the 
nation’s  growth  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
This  new  constitution  set  up  a real  federal 
government.  It  gave  the  central  government 
sufficient  authority  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  whole  country,  while  each  state  retained 
control  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  new  plan  was  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion to  state  conventions,  where  problems 
could  be  discussed  freely.  After  consider- 
able discussion  eleven  states  adopted  the 
Constitution  and  it  then  came  into  force. 
At  the  first  federal  election  George  Wash- 
ington, “the  Father  of  his  Country”,  was 
chosen  as  President,  and  John  Adams  as 
Vice-President. 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Louisiana  Purchase.  Though  Americans 
are  inclined  to  condemn  “colonialism” 
and  “imperialism”  in  others,  their  own  ex- 
pansion westward  across  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
was  essentially  a colonizing  and  empire- 


building movement.  A scant  twenty  years 
after  achieving  independence,  the  Ameri- 
cans, fearing  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
planned  a French  empire  in  Louisiana, 
which  he  had  seized  from  Spain,  approached 
him  with  a proposal  to  buy  part  of  the  area 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  How- 
ever, Napoleon,  having  just  suffered  a set- 
back in  Haiti,  gave  up  any  idea  of  a North 
American  empire  and  in  1803  sold  the  whole 
of  Louisiana  for  about  $15,000,000.  By  this 
means  the  United  States  acquired  all  the 
land  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies 
and  the  borders  of  Texas. 

Florida.  In  1819  the  United  States  govern- 
ment insisted  that  Spain  either  maintain  law 
and  order  in  the  territory  of  Florida  or  cede 
it  to  the  United  States.  Unable  to  do  the 
former,  Spain  sold  her  claim  to  Florida  for 
about  $5,000,000. 

The  Oregon  Territory.  An  expedition  by  the 
explorers  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804-06  and 
the  steady  expansion  of  trade  and  settlement 
resulted  in  increasing  rivalry  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States  over  the  West  and 
the  Oregon  Territory.  The  latter  territory 
stretched  from  the  Rockies  to  the  coast 
north  of  the  Spanish  claims.  In  1818  a con- 
vention established  the  49th  parallel  as  the 
boundary  between  British  possessions  and 
the  United  States  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
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Oregon  Treaty  of  1846  extended  this 
boundary  to  the  Pacific. 

Texas  and  the  Mexican  Wars.  Americans 
began  to  move  into  Texas  in  1821  when 
Stephen  Austin  obtained  a grant  of  land 
there.  Texas  at  this  time  was  Mexican  ter- 
ritory, and  in  1833  the  settlers  began  to  com- 
plain of  harsh  treatment  by  the  dictatorial 
Mexican  President,  Santa  Anna.  In  1835 
they  revolted,  and  in  the  following  year, 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Samuel 
Houston,  they  won  their  independence.  Nine 
years  later  they  asked  to  be  admitted  into 
the  United  States,  and  in  1845  a joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress  annexed  the  territory.  But 
this  led  to  fresh  trouble  with  Mexico,  and 
hostilities  broke  out  in  1846.  By  1848 
American  forces  had  overrun  much  of 
Mexico,  had  seized  the  capital,  and  had  oc- 
cupied Mexico’s  ports  on  the  Pacific.  The 
war  ended  in  1848  with  the  Mexicans  ced- 


ing the  territory  north  of  the  Gila  River, 
including  the  territories  of  California,  Neva- 
da, and  most  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
in  return  for  $15,000,000  in  cash.  Five 
years  later  the  United  States  purchased  for 
$10,000,000  a small  strip  of  land  south  of 
the  Gila  River  to  build  a road  from  Texas 
to  California.  This  transaction,  known  as 
the  Gadsden  Purchase  of  1853,  rounded  out 
the  main  continental  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  its  present  boundaries. 

Other  Territories.  Later -acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory included  Alaska,  purchased  from 
Russia  in  1867  for  $7,200,000;  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  annexed  in  1898;  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Guam,  ceded  by 
Spain  after  the  Spanish-American  War  of 
1898;  part  of  Samoa  in  1899;  and  Wake 
Island  in  1900.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  the  United  States  had  become  a 
world  power  with  strategic  bases  widely 
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scattered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea. 

Population  and  Industrialization.  Just  as 
significant  as  the  territorial  expansion  of  the 
United  States  was  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  expansion  of  wealth  and  in- 
dustry. In  New  England  and  the  adjoining 
states  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system 
and  the  division  of  labour  by  such  men  as 
Samuel  Slater,  Moses  Brown,  Eli  Whitney, 
Francis  Lowell,  and  Charles  Newbold, 
caused  a revolution  in  industry  which  made 
possible  the  support  of  a rapidly  increasing 
population.  In  1800  the  population  num- 
bered about  6 million,  most  of  them  concen- 
trated on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  By  1850 
this  number  had  risen  to  some  23  million 
as  the  result  of  a great  flood  of  European 
immigrants  seeking  political  liberty  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  the  new  republic. 
There  were  thirty-one  states  in  the  Union  in 
1850,  comprising  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  including  also  its  right  or 
western  bank.  Meanwhile,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  and  the  fur  trade  of 
Oregon  attracted  increasing  numbers  of  set- 
tlers to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR 

The  problem  of  slavery  had  plagued  the 
young  republic  since  its  birth.  The  industrial 
North  had  no  slaves,  but  the  cotton  planta- 
tions of  the  South  depended  upon  slaves  to 
do  the  manual  labour.  As  population 
spread  westward  into  the  interior,  the  south- 
ern states  wished  to  extend  slavery;  but  the 
northern  states,  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  anti-slavery  movement,  for  which 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 
gained  much  support,  opposed  any  such  ex- 
tension. By  the  1850’s,  out  of  a total  popu- 
lation of  9 million  in  the  South,  more  than 
3 million  were  slaves.  Many  runaway  slaves 
hoped  to  find  freedom  in  the  North  or  in 
Canada. 

Slavery  created  great  social,  economic, 
and  political  tensions  in  the  United  States, 


resulting  in  a number  of  unfortunate  inci- 
dents. Thus  in  1859  John  Brown  (an  ar- 
dent supporter  of  the  movement  to  abolish 
slavery)  and  a party  of  nineteen  raided 
a government  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
Virginia.  They  planned  to  seize  the  weapons, 
arm  the  slaves,  and  begin  a war  of  liberation. 
Brown’s  coup  failed.  He  was  captured,  tried 
for  treason  and  murder,  and  hanged,  to- 
gether with  a number  of  his  followers.  In  the 
North  John  Brown  became  a martyr  and  his 
death  was  immortalized  in  the  popular 
song: 

John  Brown’s  body  lies  a-mouldering 
in  the  grave, 

But  his  soul  goes  marching  on. 

Such  incidents  tended  to  inflame  feelings  on 
both  sides  and  to  create  a deep  cleavage 
between  the  free  and  the  slave-holding 
states. 

In  1860  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected 
President,  though  he  did  not  receive  one 
single  electoral  vote  from  the  southern  states. 
He  saw  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
Union  and  adopted  a conciliatory  attitude, 
urging  upon  the  South  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation. Lincoln  had  no  desire  to  compel 
the  southern  states  to  abolish  slavery,  but 
only  to  prevent  its  extension  into  the  new 
territories  in  the  West.  The  South  answered 
by  withdrawing  from  the  Union  and  pro- 
claiming its  eleven  states  as  the  “Confeder- 
ate States  of  America”,  under  an  elected 
President,  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The  South’s 
appeal  to  force  in  1861  brought  about  the 
Civil  War.  The  Confederates  seized  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  federal  (United  States) 
government  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter,  the  federal  stronghold  in  the 
harbour  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
When  this  was  refused,  the  Confederates 
attacked  and  captured  the  fort. 

In  the  struggle  which  followed,  the  North 
or  Union  States  had  certain  advantages. 
Twenty-three  in  number,  with  a population 
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of  some  23  million,  they  were  industrialized, 
and  were  wealthier  and  had  better  railway 
communications  than  the  South.  The  Con- 
federacy consisted  of  eleven  states  with  a 
white  population  of  about  5 million  largely 
dependent  upon  cotton-growing,  an  industry 
which  could  be  hampered  by  a blockade  of 
the  ports.  But  the  South  also  had  certain 
advantages:  first,  since  its  armies  were  fight- 
ing in  their  own  territory,  they  knew  the 
country;  second,  because  slaves  did  the 
work,  the  men  were  available  for  armed 
service;  and  third,  its  military  leaders,  like 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  “Stonewall”  Jackson, 
were  much  superior  to  those  of  the  Union. 

The  Civil  War  was  a costly  and  bitter 
affair.  Fighting  ranged  from  Missouri  to 
New  Orleans  and  from  Gettysburg  in 
Pennsylvania  to  Florida.  At  the  height  of 
the  struggle  the  Confederates  had  about 
700,000  men  under  arms,  and  the  Union 
armies  about  1,000,000.  Much  of  the  rich 
land  over  which  the  armies  moved  was 
devastated,  and  the  cost  in  property  destruc- 
tion was  over  15  billion  dollars. 

At  the  beginning  of  1863  President 
Lincoln  issued  his  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, though  it  was  not  enforced  by  Con- 
gress until  the  end  of  the  war.  Besides 


making  slavery  an  issue  in  the  struggle,  this 
action  by  the  President  secured  the  goodwill 
of  many  other  countries.  Later  in  1863 
President  Lincoln,  in  a speech  made  on  the 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  called  upon  the 
American  nation  to  “resolve  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth”. 
But  Lincoln  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of 
the  war.  Five  days  after  General  Lee’s  sur- 
render, the  President  was  shot  by  the  fanatic, 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
guided  the  Union  through  the  storm  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  victory  was  assured. 

Results  of  the  War.  The  real  issue  in  the 
American  Civil  War  was  not  slavery  but  the 
rights  of  the  states  against  the  centralized 
power  of  the  federal  government.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  North  meant  that  the  United 
States  continued  as  a single  nation-state  in- 
stead of  being  divided  into  two.  The  issue  of 
slavery  had  led  some  of  the  states  to  secede 
and  to  seize  property  belonging  to  the  na- 
tion as  a whole.  The  North  fought  to 
preserve  the  Union  set  up  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1787  and  to  protect  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  Civil  War  tested  the  nature  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  strength  of  the  Union. 

Like  most  wars,  the  Civil  War  gave  rise 
to  a number  of  serious  problems.  First  and 
foremost  was  the  healing  of  the  wounds  of 
war,  especially  the  bitterness  and  ill-feeling 
between  the  North  and  South.  Next,  there 
was  the  problem  of  integrating  the  6 million 
freed  Negroes  into  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  nation.  This  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  as  the  present  troubles 
show.  Finally,  the  questions  of  states’  rights 
and  of  the  creation  of  harmony  between 
North  and  South  in  Congress  presented 
other  long-term  problems  that  even  now 
have  not  been  completely  solved. 

Later  Developments.  After  the  Civil  War 
the  industrial  development  of  the  United 
States  continued  at  a rapid  rate.  Railways 
linked  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  ports  after 
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The  shaded  area  on  the  map  shows 
the  eleven  Confederate  States  of 
the  South  that  fought  against  the 
Union  during  the  American  Civil 
War.  Virginia  was  divided  on  the 
question  of  secession,  and  West 
Virginia  became  a separate  state 
in  1861. 

1869;  and  agriculture  expanded  westward 
following  the  opening  of  the  West  by  the 
railways  and  the  introduction  of  a home- 
stead policy.  Manufacturing  increased  rap- 
idly, as  factories  sought  to  meet  the  need 
for  farm  machinery  and  to  supply  the  goods 
for  the  increasing  population.  By  1900 
forty-five  states  had  been  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  great  streams  of  immigrants 
from  Europe  had  raised  the  population  to 
76  million.  Increased  coal-mining,  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  the  petroleum  industry, 
hydro-electric  installations,  and  assembly- 
line production,  all  combined  to  provide 
work  for  an  ever-increasing  labour  force  and 
made  great  profits  for  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies and  the  exploiters  of  resources.  The 
industrial  expansion  resulted  in  the  drift  of 
population  into  the  large  centres  and  the 
growth  in  size  and  number  of  great  cities. 
Whereas  in  1790  only  five  per  cent  of  the 
population  were  urban  dwellers,  by  1900 
the  proportion  of  people  living  in  towns  of 
2,500  or  more  had  reached  forty  per  cent, 
and  by  1950  it  had  climbed  to  sixty  per 
cent. 

With  the  opening  years  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury new  inventions  gave  further  impetus  to 


the  national  development.  Automobiles,  trac- 
tors, combines,  aeroplanes,  long-distance 
telephones,  radio,  and  television  revolution- 
ized life  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
exploitation  of  the  nation’s  natural  wealth 
made  it  possible  for  almost  every  person  to 
acquire  and  enjoy  these  material  benefits. 

It  its  basic  political  philosophy,  the  United 
States  has  remained  a stronghold  of  de- 
mocracy and  of  private  enterprise.  Political 
power,  now  as  formerly,  rests  in  the  hands 
of  two  great  national  political  parties,  which 
vie  for  control  of  the  executive  and  the 
legislature.  The  Republicans,  the  successors 
of  the  Federalists  who  framed  the  Consti- 
tution, have  traditionally  stood  for  a strong 
federal  government  and  for  a policy  of  re- 
maining aloof  from  foreign  entanglements. 
The  Democrats  have  been  the  champions 
of  states’  rights,  have  been  less  isolationist 
in  their  foreign  policy,  and  have  favoured 
liberal  social  legislation.  But  in  recent 
decades  these  characterizations  have  lost 
some  of  their  validity,  and  as  one  of  the 
two  greatest  powers  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  is  committed,  whatever  party  is  in 
power,  to  a leading  role  in  international 
affairs. 
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14 

FRANCE  FROM  LOUIS  XIV 
TO  THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC 


An  earlier  study  of  France  traced  the 
development  of  absolute  monarchy  there  as 
a unifying  force,  and  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  the  source  of  many  of  those 
evils  which  ultimately  brought  about  the 
monarchy’s  downfall.  But  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  more  than  just  a revolt  against 
autocracy  in  government;  it  was  also  an  at- 
tack on  the  whole  system  of  French  society. 
As  it  gathered  momentum,  it  swept  over  the 
French  borders  bearing  the  ideals,  “Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity”,  to  the  farthest 
corners  of  Europe.  The  actual  storm  centre 
passed  quickly,  but  it  brought  in  its  wake 
other  tempests  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
France  and,  indeed,  of  all  Europe  for  more 
than  a century.  Consequently,  the  French 
Revolution  has  aroused  more  interest  and 
has  resulted  in  more  writings,  factual  and 
fictional,  than  any  other  event  in  modern 
history.  For  the  student  who  wishes  to  gain 
a better  understanding  of  conditions  in 
France  and  of  the  Revolution,  there  is, 
therefore,  a wealth  of  material  available. 


Before  turning  to  a study  of  this  great  up- 
heaval, it  is  necessary  to  take  a brief  look 
at  the  Old  Regime  in  France.  The  system 
of  society  known  by  this  name  was  char- 
acterized by  extreme  autocracy  in  govern- 
ment and  by  great  inequalities  in  social, 


political,  and  economic  life,  many  of  which 
were  survivals  from  the  feudal  era. 

The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  Absolutism  reached 
its  golden  age  under  Louis  XIV  (r.  1643- 
1715),  whose  reign  of  seventy-two  years  was 
the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  important 
in  European  history.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
(Louis  XIII’s  able  minister)  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin  (who  steered  the  French  ship  of 
state  during  Louis  XIV’s  minority)  greatly 
increased  the  power  of  the  monarch  and 
put  down  all  opposition.  They  left  ready  to 
Louis’s  hand  a centralized  government  cap- 
able of  giving  France  order  and  of  con- 
tributing to  her  ascendancy  in  Europe  for 
over  a hundred  years. 

Immediately  upon  coming  of  age  in  1660 
(he  was  five  when  he  ascended  the  throne), 
Louis  announced  that  henceforth  he  would 
be  his  own  first  minister.  By  his  ability  and 
industry  he  dominated  Europe  for  over  half 
a century  so  that  the  period  is  known  as  the 
“Age  of  Louis  XIV”.  He  chose  the  sun  as 
his  symbol,  and  at  his  magnificent  palace  at 
Versailles  there  gathered  a glittering  array 
of  nobles,  clergy,  and  other  dignitaries,  all 
reflecting  his  glory  like  satellites.  By  giving 
them  empty  titles,  paying  them  pensions, 
and  showering  honours  upon  them,  Louis 
drew  the  hereditary  feudal  nobles  away  from 
their  estates  and  destroyed  their  ability  to 
act  as  checks  upon  the  royal  power.  Like 
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The  Palace  of  Versailles,  from  an  engraving  made  about  1675  (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris) 


sponges  they  absorbed  the  hard-earned 
wealth  of  the  common  people  and  wasted  it 
in  luxurious  living. 

Though’  Louis  did  not  make  the  famous 
remark,  “L’etat,  c’est  moi”,  the  words  did 
express  his  complete  identification  of  him- 
self with  France  and  her  government.  His 
failure  to  summon  the  Estates-General  sig- 
nified the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
representative  government,  so  that  between 
the  years  1614  and  1789  there  existed  no 
body  to  express  the  wishes  of  the  people  or 
to  advise  or  restrain  the  King.  Furthermore, 
there  were  in  France  no  constitutional  docu- 
ments such  as  Magna  Carta  or  the  Bill  of 
Rights  limiting  the  King’s  powers,  no  uni- 
form code  of  laws  or  jury  system,  and  no 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  safeguard  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  the  citizen.  Anyone  could 
purchase  from  the  King  a lettre  de  cachet 
committing  an  enemy  or  a rebellious  son  to 
prison  for  an  indefinite  period  without  trial. 
Torture  was  commonly  used,  and  judges  held 
office  during  the  King’s  pleasure.  A rigid 
censorship  suppressed  all  criticism  of  the 
government,  forcing  many  an  outspoken 
critic  to  flee  for  his  life. 

Colbert,  Louis’s  chief  minister  from  1661 


to  1683,  built  up  the  French  economy  by 
improving  agriculture,  encouraging  industry, 
establishing  trading  companies  and  colonies, 
and  constructing  roads  and  canals.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  complete  centralization  of 
all  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  King  at 
Versailles  gave  rise  to  much  waste,  long 
delays,  inefficiency,  and  corruption.  Then 
too,  Colbert’s  plodding  pace  was  too  slow 
and  humdrum  for  Louis’s  taste.  He  pre- 
ferred the  excitement  and  glory  of  war  and 
built  up  a large  army  to  be  ready  whenever 
an  opportunity  arose.  This  drew  large  num- 
bers away  from  productive  employment  and 
soon  nullified  the  economies  made  by 
Colbert. 

In  1685  Louis  dealt  another  blow  to  the 
French  economy  by  revoking  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  bringing  to  an  end  the  period  of 
religious  toleration  from  which  the  Hugue- 
nots had  benefited.  This  arbitrary  action 
drove  some  200,000  of  the  most  skilled  and 
industrious  artisans  and  merchants  out  of 
France.  Barred  for  the  most  part  from  tak- 
ing refuge  in  the  French  colonies,  where  the 
same  religious  intolerance  prevailed,  the 
Huguenots  fled  to  Protestant  countries  like 
England,  Holland,  and  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
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nies,  where  their  skills  served  to  enrich  the 
economy  and  culture  of  their  adopted  lands. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  curb  upon  the 
King’s  expenditure.  Louis  is  said  to  have 
spent  $100,000,000  on  the  building  of  the 
royal  city  of  Versailles  with  its  luxurious 
palace  and  extensive  gardens.  The  French 
people  had  no  idea  how  much  revenue  the 
King  received  nor  how  he  spent  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Louis’s  theory  of  kingship,  “God, 
who  has  given  kings  to  men  . . . has  reserved 
to  Himself  alone  the  right  to  review  their 
conduct.” 

From  1667  to  1713  Louis  used  his  army 
to  fight  four  aggressive  wars.  In  the  first 
three  he  attempted  to  extend  French  control 
to  the  Rhine,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
natural  boundary  between  France  and 
Germany.  From  these  wars  he  secured 
Alsace.  But  the  fourth  war,  that  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  (1701-1713),  exhausted 
France  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Acadia, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  region 
in  North  America.  These  four  wars  swal- 
lowed up  all  economic  gains  made  by 
Colbert’s  reforms,  and  left  France  burdened 
with  debt  and  heavy  taxes  and  feared  and 
friendless  among  the  nations.  Too  late  Louis 
realized  the  folly  of  this  policy.  Two  years 
after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  he  lay  dying, 
he  said  to  his  five-year-old  great-grandson, 
Louis  XV,  “Strive  to  live  in  peace  with  your 
neighbours.  I have  been  too  fond  of  war; 
do  not  imitate  me  in  that,  or  in  my  too  great 
expenditure.” 

Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI.  Louis  XV  (r. 
1715-74)  failed  to  heed  Louis’s  advice 
but  rather  followed  his  example  in  extrava- 
gant spending  and  in  warfare.  Being  much 
less  capable  and  much  more  indolent  than 
his  predecessor,  Louis  XV  soon  reduced  the 
administration  of  France  to  a state  of  chaos, 
while  his  many  wars  cost  France  her 
colonies  in  North  America  and  India  and 
increased  her  burden  of  debt  and  taxation. 
He  is  said  to  have  remarked,  “After  me,  the 
deluge!”  Certainly  he  left  his  young  grand- 
son, Louis  XVI  (r.  1774-92),  a heritage  of 
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absolute  power  coupled  with  problems  of 
huge  debts,  heavy  taxes,  an  extravagant 
court,  and  a tradition  of  militarism,  which 
would  have  taxed  the  wisest  statesman.  Un- 
fortunately the  well-meaning  Louis  XVI  also 
inherited  his  grandfather’s  indolence  and 
lack  of  ability.  In  addition  he  was  com- 
pletely under  the  thumb  of  his  Austrian  wife, 
Marie  Antoinette,  so  that  he  failed  to  sup- 
port the  reforms  which  some  of  the  more 
able  of  his  ministers  did  suggest.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  Revolution  should  sweep 
away  such  an  incompetent  monarch  and 
with  him  the  monarchy. 

The  Three  Estates.  The  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  Old  Regime,  when  added 
to  the  political  ills  just  described,  brought 
about  the  Revolution.  French  society  had 
become  rigidly  stratified  into  three  classes 
or  Estates.  At  the  top  was  the  First  Estate, 
the  clergy,  numbering  about  130,000,  or 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Yet  they  owned,  or  held  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  about  one-fifth  of  the  land, 
from  which  they  received  an  income  equal 
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to  about  half  that  of  the  King.  The  tithe,  the 
general  tax  for  the  Church,  brought  in  an 
equal  amount.  Estimates  place  the  total 
annual  income  of  the  Church  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  $400  million,  on  which  no  regular 
taxes  were  paid.  From  time  to  time  the 
clergy  might  make  the  King  a gift  for  some 
special  purpose,  but  they  determined  the 
occasion  and  the  amount.  However,  not  all 
clergy  were  wealthy.  Though  some  bishops 
drew  princely  salaries,  the  village  priest  re- 
ceived little  more  than  did  his  parishioners. 

The  Second  Estate,  the  nobles,  were  about 
four  times  as  numerous  as  the  clergy,  held 
about  one-fifth  of  the  land,  and  also  paid 
few  or  no  taxes.  Many  left  their  estates  to 
be  managed  by  bailiffs  and  lived  in  luxury 
at  Versailles,  thus  losing  contact  with  the 
people  they  had  served  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Third  Estate,  the  common  people, 
numbering  about  24  million,  included  three 
main  groups:  the  middle  class  or  bour- 
geoisie; the  artisans  or  skilled  workers;  and 
the  peasants.  The  professional  people  of  the 
bourgeoisie  could  not  hold  certain  of  the 
higher  offices  of  state  which  were  reserved 
for  those  of  noble  blood,  nor  could  they  ever 
rise  to  the  Second  Estate.  The  artisans  found 
that  the  guild  system  tended  to  prevent  their 
rise  to  the  position  of  masters.  Though  the 
majority  of  the  French  peasants  were  not 
at  this  time  serfs  but  were  legally  free,  the 
burden  of  taxation  bore  most  heavily  upon 
them.  In  addition  to  rent  to  their  landlord 
and  tithes  to  the  Church,  they  had  to  pay  a 
land  tax  ( taille ) to  the  King  and  owed 
forced  labour  on  the  roads  (the  corvee)  to 
the  government.  A salt  tax  ( gabelle ),  a poll 
tax,  and  an  income  tax  added  to  their  bur- 
dens. As  a survival  from  feudal  times,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  hunt  or  kill  game  or  to 
claim  compensation  for  the  damage  done  to 
their  crops  by  hunters  and  game. 

Tolls  levied  at  the  boundaries  of  every 
local  district  in  France  greatly  increased  the 
cost  of  goods  and  hampered  trade.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  the  practice  to  “farm  out”  the 
royal  taxes.  A wealthy  merchant  would  pay 
the  amount  the  King  might  expect  to  obtain 


from  a tax  in  a certain  district.  In  return  he 
received  a permit  to  collect  the  tax  in  that 
area.  He  wrung  from  the  taxpayer  all  he 
could  in  order  to  reimburse  himself  and  to 
obtain  a surplus,  which  he  kept.  This  prac- 
tice often  meant  that  twice  as  much  was 
collected  from  the  taxpayers  as  was  received 
by  the  royal  treasury. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Intellectuals.  The  intel- 
lectual revolt  against  these  and  other  abuses 
was  led  by  a group  of  French  thinkers  and 
writers  known  as  les  philosophes,  (the 
philosophers).  Montesquieu  (1689-1755) 
in  his  Spirit  of  the  Laws  advocated  the 
separation  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions  of  government  to  avoid 
the  tyranny  of  a single  ruler.  Fearing  the 
government  censorship,  he  took  the  precau- 
tion of  putting  these  criticisms  into  the 
mouths  of  fictitious  characters.  In  novels, 
histories,  letters,  essays,  plays,  and  poems, 
Voltaire  (1694-1778),  the  leading  critic  of 
the  Old  Regime,  directed  attacks  against 
the  intolerance  and  injustice  of  his  day.  His 
challenge  to  authority,  political  and  re- 
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ligious,  was  expressed  in  his  words,  “It  is  to 
him  who  masters  our  minds  by  the  force  of 
truth,  not  to  those  who  enslave  men  by 
violence  . . . that  we  owe  our  reverence.” 
This  outspokenness  resulted  in  the  burning 
of  his  books  and  his  own  exile  from  France. 
Diderot  (1713-84),  in  an  attempt  to  end 
ignorance,  intolerance,  and  superstition, 
edited  an  Encyclopedic  containing  most  of 
the  advanced  scientific  and  historical  knowl- 
edge of  the  period.  The  government  banned 
the  Encyclopedic  and  burned  Diderot’s 
books.  In  his  most  famous  work,  The  Social 
Contract,  Rousseau  (1712-78)  set  forth  a 
political  theory  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  He  asserted  that 
sovereign  power  resides  in  the  citizen  body, 
and  that  government  derives  its  authority 
from  the  consent  of  the  citizen.  His  ideas  of 
the  essential  principles  of  society  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  “Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity”  and  “Government  by  consent  of 
the  governed”,  which  became  the  watch- 
words of  the  Revolution.  Rousseau,  like 
many  others,  had  to  flee  to  Switzerland  for 
his  life;  but  his  teachings  helped  to  “accom- 
plish the  Revolution  in  men’s  minds  before 
they  made  it  the  work  of  their  hands”. 


Financial  Reforms.  Attempts  at  financial  re- 
form were  also  made.  Louis  XV’s  wars, 
such  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
and  the  Seven  Years’  War,  had  added 
enormously  to  the  French  national  debt. 
The  new  monarch,  Louis  XVI,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  nation’s  economy  by 
introducing  financial  reforms.  But  the  prob- 
lem was  too  big  for  him,  especially  as  his 
Austrian  wife,  Marie  Antoinette,  loved  to 
spend  money  lavishly — a trait  which  led  her 


many  French  enemies  to  nickname  her 
“Madame  Deficit”.  tV  t 


Three  finance  ministers  in  turn  attempted 
to  solve  France’s  financial  problems.  Turgot, 
in  the  years  1774-76,  planned  five  reforms: 
first,  to  abolish  the  paying  of  pensions  to 
nobles  who  performed  no  useful  function 
for  the  state;  second,  to  levy  a general  tax 
on  all  landowners,  thus  lightening  the  tax 


burden  of  the  Third  Estate;  third,  to  abolish 
the  corvee;  fourth,  to  abolish  the  guilds  and 
so  free  industry  from  outmoded  restrictions; 
and  fifth,  to  abolish  the  tolls  on  grain  mov- 
ing from  one  French  province  to  another. 
The  opposition  of  the  Queen  and  the  cour- 
tiers to  these  proposals  brought  about 
Turgot’s  dismissal.  His  successor,  a Swiss 
banker  named  Necker  who  held  office  from 
1777  to  1781,  tried  to  bring  about  economies 
in  government  spending.  But  Louis’s  assist- 
ance to  the  rebellious  Thirteen  Colonies  in 
their  struggle  against  Great  Britain  increased 
the  national  debt  to  alarming  proportions. 
Necker  succeeded  in  instituting  one  im- 
portant reform — he  published  a statement 
showing  the  source  and  amount  of  the  na- 
tional revenue  and  how  it  was  spent. 
France’s  first  budget  clearly  demonstrated 
to  a startled  middle  class  that  the  nation 
was  living  beyond  its  means.  This  and  his 
proposed  economies  made  Necker  so  un- 
popular at  court  that  Louis  dismissed  him. 
Calonne,  finance  minister  from  1783  to 
1787,  resorted  to  borrowing;  but  far  from 
relieving  the  situation,  his  measures  brought 
France  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  pre- 
cipitated the  calling  together  of  the  Estates- 
General  for  the  first  time  in  175  years.  With 
the  decision  to  call  a meeting  of  this  body, 
almost  two  centuries  of  autocratic  rule  in 
France  came  to  an  end. 

Why  the  Revolution  Broke  out  in  France. 

The  Old  Regime,  with  its  absolute  mon- 
archy, its  outmoded  survivals  of  feudalism, 
and  its  rigid  social  classes,  was  not  peculiar 
to  France,  and  the  living  conditions  of  the 
French  worker  and  peasant,  far  from  being 
the  worst  in  Europe,  were  probably  better 
than  those  of  similar  classes  in  either  Spain 
or  Germany.  The  Revolution  broke  out  in 
France  for  a number  of  reasons.  First,  the 
middle  class  or  bourgeoisie  in  France  was 
more  numerous,  wealthy,  educated,  and  in- 
fluential than  in  any  other  European 
country  except  Great  Britain.  Most  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  movement  came 
from  this  class.  Second,  criticism  of  the  gov- 
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ernment  and  society  was  not  confined  to 
the  Third  Estate  in  France,  for  many  of  the 
clergy  and  nobles  condemned  the  abuses. 
Third,  in  no  other  country  of  continental 
Europe  was  the  influence  of  its  writers  and 
thinkers  so  profound  as  in  France.  Fourth, 
the  execution  of  Charles  I and  the  Glorious 
Revolution  in  Britain  struck  staggering  blows 
at  absolute  monarchy,  while  the  American 
Revolution,  in  which  Frenchmen  like  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  had  taken  part,  made 
a deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
French.  Finally,  the  ruling  class  of  France 
was  the  most  extravagant  and  inefficient  in 
all  Europe,  for  as  the  monarchy  became 
more  absolute  it  also  became  more  corrupt. 
In  its  attempts  to  establish  a new  form  of 
government  and  a new  social  order,  the 
French  Revolution  embarked  upon  a number 
of  experiments  which  extended  over  a period 
of  twenty-five  years  and  were  attended  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

J THE  BOURGEOIS 

REVOLUTION  (1789-1791) 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  Na- 
poleonic period  which  followed  it  may  be 
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divided  into  three  main  phases.  The  first 
phase  from  1789  to  1791  was  relatively 
peaceful.  It  might  be  called  the  Bourgeois 
Revolution,  for  the  middle-class  professional 
men  and  their  sympathizers  were  in  control. 
They  carried  out  the  most  permanent  re- 
forms of  the  Revolution  and  converted 
France  into  a constitutional  monarchy.  The 
Revolution  entered  the  second  phase  in 
1792  when  the  bourgeoisie  lost  control. 
From  1792  to  1799  the  Proletarian  Revolu- 
tion engulfed  the  country,  using  terror 
against  suspected  enemies  of  the  Revolution 
within  the  country  and  military  force 
against  its  enemies  outside.  It  was  a period 
of  wars  and  violence,  and  in  their  anxiety 
to  preserve  their  gains  the  revolutionaries 
swept  away  the  monarchy  and  the  aristo- 
cracy. In  1799  Napoleon  Bonaparte  over- 
threw the  revolutionary  government  of  the 
Directory  and  established  a military  dictator- 
ship which  restored  order  within  France 
and  spread  the  revolutionary  ideas  through- 
out Europe  by  conquest.  This  was  the  third 
and  final  phase  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Estates-General.  When 
Louis  XVI  decided  to  call  together  an 
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Estates-General,  he  had  to  improvise  meth- 
ods of  election  and  procedures  for  a body 
which  had  not  met  for  175  years.  All  men 
over  twenty-one  whose  names  appeared  on 
the  tax  rolls  might  vote,  and,  since  the 
Third  Estate  outnumbered  the  other  two,  it 
was  to  have  600  representatives  as  against 
300  for  the  clergy  and  300  for  the  nobles. 
Prior  to  the  meeting,  the  people,  responding 
to  a suggestion  by  the  King,  sent  in  a flood 
of  cahiers  or  letters  of  complaint,  many  of 
them  requesting  the  enactment  of  Turgot’s 
proposed  reforms.  But  Louis,  who  hoped 
that  the  Estates-General  would  vote  him 
money  and  then  go  home,  ignored  these 
requests  and  neglected  to  draw  up  any  plan 
of  action  based  upon  them. 

When  the  members  of  the  Estates-General 
met  at  Versailles,  the  problem  of  the  meth- 
od of  voting  immediately  arose.  The  nobles 
and  clergy  desired  to  vote  by  Estate;  but 
the  Third  Estate,  realizing  that  it  would  be 
outvoted  under  this  method,  and  knowing 
that  some  clergy  and  nobles  sympathized 


with  them,  demanded  one  vote  for  each 
deputy.  Meeting  in  the  Tennis  Court  of  the 
palace,  the  members  of  the  Third  Estate 
declared  themselves  to  be  a National  As- 
sembly, representative  of  all  France,  and 
swore  that  they  would  not  disband  until 
they  had  given  France  a new  constitution. 
A week  later,  Louis,  under  pressure  from 
the  court,  ordered  each  of  the  three  Estates 
to  withdraw  to  its  own  separate  meeting 
place  for  discussions.  The  clergy  and  nobles 
complied,  but  the  Third  Estate  remained, 
and  when  the  King’s  secretary  appeared  to 
put  them  out,  Count  Mirabeau,  a noble  sit- 
ting as  a deputy  of  the  people,  answered  him 
thus:  “Go  tell  your  master  that  we  are  here 
by  the  will  of  the  people  and  that  only 
bayonets  can  drive  us  forth!”  The  King 
yielded  and  gave  orders  that  nobles  and 
clergy  should  henceforth  join  the  Third 
Estate  and  thus  form  the  National  Assembly. 

The  Period  of  Bourgeois  Control.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  rumour  spread  through  Paris 
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that  the  King  was  about  to  disperse  the 
National  Assembly  by  force.  Thereupon,  on 
July  14,  1789,  the  Paris  mob,  seeking  arms 
to  defend  the  National  Assembly,  stormed 
the  Bastille,  the  state  prison  in  Paris  and 
the  symbol  of  autocratic  power.  Because  the 
National  Assembly  appeared  to  be  slow  in 
bringing  about  the  reforms  demanded  in  the 
cahiers,  the  peasants  throughout  France  at- 
tacked the  country  houses  of  the  nobles  in 
order  to  find  and  destroy  the  records  which 
compelled  them  to  pay  the  hated  rents  and 
other  dues.  Rumours  about  the  approach  of 
foreign  troops  caused  a wave  of  fear  to  grip 
the  country.  Riots  broke  out,  provisional 
governments  were  set  up,  and  local  guards 
or  militia  were  enlisted. 

On  the  night  of  August  4-5  a noble  in 
the  National  Assembly  rose  to  urge  the 
abolition  of  all  feudal  rights  and  privileges. 
What  Mirabeau  described  as  “an  orgy  of 
sacrifice”  followed,  as  noble  and  cleric  re- 
nounced such  claims  as  hunting  rights,  tithes, 
pensions,  and  tax  exemptions.  Thus  the  last 
vestiges  of  feudalism  were  swept  away  over- 
night, and  Turgot’s  reforms  set  France  upon 
the  path  toward  Liberty  and  Equality. 

These  gains  were  incorporated  into  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  1789, 
which  was  intended  to  act  as  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  new  constitution  upon  which  the 
National  Assembly  now  began  to  work.  But 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  deputies 
regarding  political  theories  delayed  the  com- 
pletion of  the  constitution  for  two  years.  In 
the  meantime  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  laid  down  the  principles  underlying 
the  Revolution.  It  declared,  first,  that  men 
are  born  and  remain  free  and  equal  in 
rights;  second,  that  every  citizen  is  entitled 
to  freedom  to  speak,  write,  or  print  his 
opinions,  including  his  religious  views,  but 
may  be  held  responsible  for  the  abuse  of 
this  right;  third,  that  no  one  may  be  arrested 
or  imprisoned  except  by  due  process  of  the 
law;  fourth,  that  citizens  have  the  right  to 
take  part,  directly  or  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  making  of  the  laws  which 
they  have  to  obey;  fifth,  that  all  officials  are 


the  servants  of  the  people,  in  whom  so- 
vereignty resides;  and  sixth,  that  the  people 
have  the  right  to  depose  rulers  who  abuse 
their  trust.  Terms  such  as  these  had  the 
effect  of  converting  France  into  a constitu- 
tional or  limited  monarchy,  and  rendered 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  a 
great  charter  of  human  liberty  comparable 
to  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Meanwhile,  the  Revolution  was  not  pro- 
gressing fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  Paris 
mob  which  had  captured  the  Bastille  and 
had  replaced  the  Bourbon  lilies  with  the  tri- 
colour as  the  flag  of  France.  Rumours  of 
royal  plots  against  the  Revolution,  combined 
with  hunger,  drove  a mob  of  men  and 
women  armed  with  every  kind  of  weapon, 
including  scythes  and  pitchforks,  to  Versail- 
les on  October  5,  1789,  to  demand  bread 
from  the  King.  Though  they  broke  into  the 
palace  and  killed  some  of  the  guards,  the 
arrival  of  Lafayette  and  the  National  Guard 
saved  the  Queen’s  life.  To  restore  order,  the 
King  and  his  family  accompanied  the  motley 
throng  back  to  the  city  as  virtual  prisoners. 
“We  have  the  baker,  the  baker’s  wife,  and 
the  baker’s  little  boy — now  we  shall  have 
bread!”  shouted  the  mob.  To  Paris,  too, 
went  the  National  Assembly,  although  two 
hundred  deputies  resigned  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  this  mob  control. 

Government  by  the  National  Assembly.  For 

the  next  two  years,  while  the  National  As- 
sembly was  writing  a constitution,  it  gov- 
erned France  as  a limited  monarchy  and 
made  several  outstanding  changes.  Eighty- 
three  uniform  departments  replaced  the  old 
provinces  with  their  different  customs,  laws, 
tolls,  and  areas.  The  National  Assembly  re- 
organized the  church,  abolishing  the  monas- 
teries, and  assuming  the  right  of  appointing 
the  clergy  and  of  fixing  their  salaries.  The 
state  sold  the  former  church  lands  to  the 
peasants  and,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  the  government  de- 
creed that  4,000,000  francs  in  paper  cur- 
rency or  notes,  called  assignats,  should  be 
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issued  on  the  security  of  the  former  church 
lands.  However,  instead  of  stopping  at 
4,000,000  francs,  the  government  kept  on 
printing  assignats  until  they  were  of  less 
value  than  the  paper  on  which  they  were 
printed. 

The  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  provided  for  a Legislative 
Assembly,  consisting  of  a single  chamber, 
which  would  exercise  extensive  authority 
over  every  branch  of  government.  By 
restricting  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  who 
paid  a substantial  direct  tax,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  concentrated  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie.  This 
class,  thinking  that  the  Revolution  was  over, 
now  prepared  to  develop  a liberal  constitu- 
tion characterized  by  a limited  monarchy 
and  strong  effective  government. 

But  the  hopes  of  the  authors  of  the  new 
Constitution  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. For  one  thing,  it  is  always  difficult  to 
halt  a shift  in  power  once  it  has  started,  and 
for  another,  the  Constitution  had  powerful 
enemies  within  and  outside  France.  Among 
these  enemies  in  France  were  the  radicals 
such  as  the  Xacobin-CLub  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespdgrre, 
who  wished  to  abolish  the  monarchy,  the 
property  qualifications  for  voting,  and  the 
bourgeoisie’s  control  of  the  government. 
Many  of  the  nobles  were  opposed  to  the 
new  system  of  government.  The  emigres 
(those  nobles  who  had  fled  from  France 
during  the  Revolution)  conspired  with 
foreign  governments  to  overthrow  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Then,  too,  the  confiscation 
of  church  lands  and  the  breach  with  the 
papacy  resulted  in  the  opposition  of  many  of 
the  clergy.  But  chief  among  the  enemies  of 
the  Constitution  were  Louis  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  Deprived  by  the  death  of 
Mirabeau  of  the  one  revolutionary  adviser 
he  respected,  Louis  decided  to  flee  to  the 
north-eastern  frontier,  rally  the  emigres,  and 
return  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  overthrow 
the  Revolution.  At  Varennes  the  royal  party 
was  recognized  and  sent  back  to  Paris,  but 
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the  ill-advised  attempt  to  escape  caused  the 
French  people  to  lose  confidence  in  their 
King  and  increased  their  hatred  of  the 
Queen. 


REVOLUTION  (1792-1799) 

The  final  overthrow  of  the  middle-class 
Legislative  Assembly  resulted  from  the 
threat  of  invasion  by  Prussia  and  Austria  on 
behalf  of  the  King  and  the  emigres.  This 
threat  the  Legislative  Assembly  answered 
by  a declaration  of  war  against  Austria  on 
April  20,  1792.  The  Revolution  now  en- 
tered upon  its  second  and  more  warlike 
stage.  It  ceased  to  be  a struggle  to  gain 
freedom  from  autocratic  rule  and  developed 
into  a crusade  against  the  forces  of  oppres- 
sion abroad. 

The  National  Convention.  Because  the 
poorly-organized  French  armies  were  no 
match  for  the  combined  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian troops,  they  suffered  defeat.  Moder- 
ation was  thus  discredited,  and  a great 
wave  of  mob  hysteria  swept  over  France. 
On  August  10,  1792,  the  radicals  seized 
control  of  the  Paris  Commune,  attacked  the 
Tuileries,  slew  the  Swiss  Guard,  and  forced 
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the  Legislative  Assembly  to  suspend  the 
King  from  his  office.  A new  and  more 
radical  assembly,  the  National  Convention, 
met  to  draw  up  another  constitution  for 
France;  Lafayette,  the  commander  of  the 
National  Guard,  fled;  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Danton,  the  Paris  mob  killed  over 
1,000  suspected  royalists.  The  749  members 
of  the  new  National  Convention  favoured  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Their  first 
act,  therefore,  was  to  declare  France  a re- 
public. This  was  followed  by  the  abolition 
of  all  titles  and  the  permanent  banishment 
of  all  emigres.  Three  months  later  the  Na- 
tional Convention  tried  Louis  XVI  (Citizen 
Capet)  for  treason  against  the  Republic, 
found  him  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to 
death.  He  went  to  the  guillotine  on  January 
21,  1793. 

The  National  Convention  now  faced  three 
great  tasks:  first,  to  defend  France  from  in- 
vading forces;  second,  to  establish  a re- 
publican government;  and  third,  to  put  down 
the  opponents  of  the  Revolution  within  the 
country.  In  the  Convention  itself  there  began 
a bitter  struggle  for  power  among  the 
various  republican  groups,  each  of  which 
had  a different  policy  and  aim.  Control 
finally  shifted  to  the  more  radical  groups, 
which  set  up  a small  committee  of  twelve 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
The  twelve,  all  members  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  adopted  a policy  of  terrorism  to  de- 
stroy all  opposition,  and  crushed  revolts  in 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux  with  great 
cruelty. 

The  Reign  of  Terror.  For  a time  enemy 
victories  caused  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  to  intensify  its  measures,  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror  resulted.  The  Committee 
also  instituted  a levy  of  the  entire  male 
population  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  put 
fourteen  armies  in  the  field.  These  French 
soldiers,  inspired  by  the  Marseillaise  to  fight 
for  their  homes  and  ideals,  began  to  win 
victories  which  put  new  heart  into  the 
ardent  supporters  of  the  Republic. 

To  deal  with  the  increasing  opposition  at 


home  the  Committee  declared  that  all  nobles 
and  officials  of  the  Old  Regime  were  suspect 
of  treason.  Great  numbers  of  these  suspects 
were  guillotined  without  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  and  many  who  had  at  first  supported 
the  Revolution  were  among  the  victims  of 
the  Terror.  On  October  16,  1793,  after  nine 
months  of  imprisonment,  Marie  Antoinette 
went  to  the  guillotine.  The  radicals  went  to 
extremes  in  abolishing  customs  and  forms 
that  had  been  in  use  for  centuries.  They 
substituted  the  “Cult  of  Reason”  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  established  a revolu- 
tionary calendar  setting  September  22,  1792, 
as  the  beginning  of  Year  One,  and  renaming 
the  months,  each  of  which  was  to  have 
thirty  days  divided  into  three  weeks  of  ten 
days,  with  every  tenth  day  a holiday.  Early 
in  1794  the  leadership  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  passed  into  the  hands  of  Maxi- 
milian Robespierre,  the  popular  and  radical 
deputy  of  Paris.  In  his  efforts  to  set  up  a 
“Republic  of  Virtue”,  he  sent  to  the  guil- 
lotine all  who  did  not  share  his  ideals  (in- 
cluding even  his  former  associate,  Danton). 
But  because  the  French  armies  were  now 
winning  victories,  many  Frenchmen  felt  that 
the  danger  to  the  new  Republic  was  decreas- 
ing and  that  such  violent  measures  were  no 
longer  necessary.  Then,  too,  many  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders  feared  that  they  would 
be  Robespierre’s  next  victims.  Driven  by 
fear  and  jealousy,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety  and  of  other  radical 
groups  conspired  against  Robespierre, 
charged  him  with  abuse  of  power  and  the 
execution  of  patriots,  and  hurried  him  to 
the  guillotine — a fate  to  which  he  had  sent 
so  many.  Within  a short  time,  over  eighty 
of  his  supporters  suffered  the  same  fate,  and 
power  passed  from  the  radicals  to  a more 
moderate  element  which  promptly  made 
peace  with  most  of  the  European  powers. 
Thus  the  Reign  of  Terror  came  to  an  end 
in  July  1794  after  a tremendous  loss  of  life. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  some  17,000  per- 
sons were  tried  and  executed  under  the 
Terror,  while  thousands  more  perished  with- 
out any  form  of  trial. 
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The  Directory  and  Napoleon’s  Rise  to 
Power.  Following  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the 
National  Convention  drew  up  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1795  under  which  France  was  gov- 
erned until  1799.  By  this  constitution  the 
legislative  power  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a Legislative  Assembly  of  750  deputies 
elected  by  property-owners  and  divided  into 
two  chambers,  while  a Directory  of  five 
members  was  to  exercise  the  executive 
power.  This  Constitution  was  the  work  of 
revolutionaries  who  intended  to  retain  con- 
trol and  enrich  themselves.  Therefore  they 
excluded  both  royalists  and  proletariat  from 
the  government.  For  four  years  the  Direc- 
tory misruled  France  while  the  war  con- 
tinued against  England,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
Economic  conditions  in  France  became 
steadily  worse.  Dishonest  politicians  and 
profiteers  grew  wealthy,  while  unemploy- 
ment increased  and  the  country  faced  bank- 
ruptcy once  more.  The  high  tide  of  national 
fervour  for  the  Revolution  and  of  patriotic 
zeal  for  France  had  passed  with  the  death 
of  Robespierre  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
along  the  Rhine.  Most  Frenchmen  longed 
for  an  end  to  mob  rule  and  the  restoration 
of  a strong,  stable  government.  No  one  saw 
this  more  clearly  than  a young  artillery 
officer  named  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Called 
upon  to  defend  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Convention  against  a strong  body  of  insur- 
gents who  were  protesting  against  the 
changes  made  by  the  new  government, 
Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  his  can- 
non on  the  attackers,  killing  many  with  a 
“whiff  of  grapeshot”.  This  show  of  force 
enabled  the  Convention  to  complete  its 
work,  put  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  Paris 
agitators,  and  secured  for  Napoleon  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy  in  the 
following  year,  1796.  It  also  prepared  the 
way  for  the  setting  up  of  a military  dictator- 
ship, the  third  phase  of  the  Revolution. 

More  and  more,  Napoleon  became  the 
man  to  whom  the  French  people  looked  for 
help  and  leadership  in  their  fight  against 
enemies  aboard.  His  campaigns  against  the 
Austrians  in  Italy  in  1796  and  1797  secured 


for  France  a claim  to  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands (Belgium)  and  Austrian-held  territory 
in  northern  Italy.  He  had  secured  victory 
even  though  his  forces  were  outnumbered 
two  to  one  by  the  Austrians,  who  were  led 
by  their  most  able  generals. 

Upon  his  return  to  Paris  the  Directory 
appointed  Napoleon  leader  of  an  army  for 
the  conquest  of  Britain.  He  planned  to  ac- 
complish this  task  by  striking  at  England 
indirectly  through  Egypt  and  India.  His  plan 
succeeded  in  part.  He  captured  the  island  of 
Malta,  took  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  then 
proceeded  against  Syria.  But  an  outbreak  of 
plague  among  his  troops  caused  him  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt,  where  he  soon  found  himself 
in  an  impossible  situation.  By  destroying 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  the 
year  before  (1798),  Horatio  Nelson,  the 
British  admiral,  had  cut  Napoleon’s  com- 
munications with  France.  Since  the  French 
army  could  not  return  to  France,  Napoleon 
abandoned  it  in  Egypt,  evaded  the  British 
fleet,  and  arrived  in  France  just  in  time  to 
take  part  in  a coup  d’etat  against  the  in- 
competent and  unpopular  Directory. 


THIRD  PHASE  (1799-1804) 

From  Directory  to  Consulate.  The  instiga- 
tors of  the  coup  called  for  the  resignation 
of  three  of  the  five  Directors  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Napoleon  as  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  re-establish  law  and  order.  To 
give  the  whole  affair  the  appearance  of 
legality,  it  was  proposed  to  submit  the  plan 
to  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  the  two  chambers  that 
composed  the  legislative  body.  It  was  a bold 
stroke,  but  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
make  it  succeed.  Napoleon’s  brother, 
Lucien,  was  President  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  Napoleon  was  in  command 
of  the  Parisian  troops.  When  Napoleon  ap- 
peared before  the  assembled  Convention 
and  demanded  that  authority  be  handed 
over  to  him,  some  of  the  deputies  called  for 
his  arrest.  Immediately  Lucien  stepped  out- 
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A British  fleet  under  Admiral  Nelson  destroys  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir  Bay 
off  the  delta  of  the  River  Nile,  1798.  (National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich) 


side  and  called  upon  the  soldiers  to  clear  the 
meeting-place.  The  soldiers  hesitated,  where- 
upon Lucien  dramatically  seized  a sword, 
saying  he  would  plunge  it  into  his  brother’s 
heart  if  ever  he  should  deprive  France  of 
her  freedom.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  soldiers 
shouted,  “Long  live  Bonaparte!”  and,  rush- 
ing into  the  hall,  drove  out  the  deputies. 
The  next  day  a new  government,  the  Con- 
sulate, was  declared,  with  Napoleon  as  First 
Consul  at  its  head.  He  was  aided  by  two  as- 
sistant Consuls  whom  he  appointed  himself. 

From  Consulate  to  Empire.  The  Consulate 
lasted  for  five  years  (1799-1804).  A new 
constitution  was  drawn  up  which  received 
overwhelming  (99.9%)  support  from  the 
people.  Though  the  outward  form  of  repub- 
lican government  was  retained,  the  Con- 
sulate was  in  reality  a dictatorship.  In  1802 
Napoleon  became  Consul  for  life  and 


acquired  the  right  of  naming  his  successor. 
Two  years  later,  he  again  resorted  to  a coup 
d’etat , set  aside  the  Consulate,  and  estab- 
lished the  First  Empire,  assuming  the  title 
Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  Reforms  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Thus  the  French  Revolution  progressed 
through  a full  cycle  from  autocracy,  through 
every  phase  of  democracy  and  even  an- 
archy, and  back  to  autocracy  again.  Never- 
theless, the  Revolution  left  enduring  marks, 
not  only  upon  France  itself  but  upon  all 
Europe.  First  and  foremost  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  absolute  monarchy  and  the 
introduction  of  a constitution.  Next,  the 
social  structure  of  the  country  was  per- 
manently altered.  Feudal  rights  and  privi- 
leges were  swept  away,  and  new  laws 
concerning  estates  provided  for  the  division 
of  the  property  among  all  members  of  the 
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family.  In  the  field  of  government,  new 
codes  of  laws  were  written,  new  depart- 
ments for  administration  were  carved  out  of 
the  old  provinces,  and  magistrates  were 
elected.  In  the  sphere  of  economics,  the  old 
guilds  which  had  restricted  trade  were 
eliminated,  internal  customs  dues  were 
ended,  and  the  uniform  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  was  adopted.  The 
state  confiscated  the  vast  properties  of  the 
church  and  sold  its  lands,  adding  greatly  to 
the  number  of  small  but  independent  landed 
proprietors. 

The  overall  result  of  these  changes  was  a 
shift  in  power  and  importance  from  the 
clergy  and  aristocracy  to  the  bourgeoisie. 
France  was  not  yet  a democracy,  nor  had 
the  principles  of  “Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity”  yet  taken  root  in  its  soil,  but 
these  ideals  were  far  from  dead.  After 
Napoleon’s  overthrow,  the  proletariat  would 
once  more  take  up  the  struggle  for  these 
rights,  and  the  goal  of  economic  equality 
was  to  be  the  driving  force  of  French  social- 
ism for  half  a century. 


A MILITARY  DESPOTISM 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Napoleon  was  thirty- 
five  years  old  when  he  became  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Born  in  Corsica  the  year  after 
that  island’s  annexation  to  France,  he  was 
considered  French,  though  his  parents  were 
poor  Italian  nobles.  He  was  trained  in  a 
French  military  school,  but  had  few  pros- 
pects of  rising  above  the  rank  of  sublieu- 
tenant, until  the  Revolution,  by  driving  out 
of  the  country  the  aristocrats  in  the  army, 
enabled  him  to  rise  to  the  position  of  the 
leading  general  of  the  French  forces. 

Napoleon’s  physical  qualities  were  not 
impressive.  He  was  not  much  more  than  five 
feet  tall,  with  a big  chest  and  short  legs. 
His  personal  magnetism  lay  in  his  piercing 
grey  eyes,  his  commanding  voice,  and  his 
persuasive  manner.  His  intellect  was  keen, 
enabling  him  to  make  a rapid  survey  of 
complex  and  difficult  problems,  and  to  ar- 


rive at  lightning-quick  decisions.  Especially 
in  the  sphere  of  military  tactics  did  his 
powers  of  judgment  and  decision  shine, 
partly  because  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
men  for  victory,  and  partly  because  he  was 
a tireless  worker  who  knew  the  advantage 
of  surprise  in  attack.  The  tactics  of  “light- 
ning-war” used  by  Hitler  in  the  Second 
World  War  were  similar  to  those  employed 
by  Napoleon.  The  fact  that  Napoleon  was 
cruel,  ambitious,  selfish,  and  deceitful  is 
largely  forgotten  in  the  glory  of  the  legends 
woven  around  his  name.  With  all  his  skill 
and  his  daring,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  made  military  glory  his  chief  aim,  imagin- 
ing himself  a modern  Caesar  or  Alexander; 
that  to  achieve  his  goal  he  brought  death  to 
millions  in  Europe;  that  he  married  Jose- 
phine to  gain  favour  and  prestige,  and  then 
divorced  her  that  he  might  marry  Marie 
Louise  of  Austria  for  similar  reasons.  He 
tried  to  impose  a Bonaparte  dynasty  over 
Europe,  with  himself  on  the  throne  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Northern  Italy,  his 
brother  Joseph  in  Spain,  and  his  brother 
Louis  in^Holland.  Naples,  Haiti,  and  Italy 
went  to  members  of  his  immediate  family 
(a  step-son  and  brothers-in-law),  and  his 
son,  born  in  1811,  received  the  title  “King 
of  Rome”,  the  traditional  title  given  to  the 
heirs  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperors. 

Campaigns  in  Europe,  1800-07.  Napoleon’s 
place  in  history  rests  chiefly  upon  his  mili- 
tary genius  which  was  destined  to  bring  all 
continental  Europe  to  its  knees  before  him 
in  campaigns  from  1800  to  1815.  The  battle 
of  Marengo  ( 1800)  in  north-west  Italy  dealt 
a severe  blow  to  Austria,  and  resulted  in 
the  break-up  of  the  coalition  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Britain  against  France  in  1801. 
IrTT802  Britain,  left  to  fight  alone,  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens  with  Napoleon,  and 
for  a year  Europe  was  at  peace.  But  war 
broke  out  again  in  1803,  and  two  years  later 
William  Pitt  the  Younger,  fearing  an  attack 
by  Napoleon,  succeeded  in  forming  a third 
coalition  of  Britain,  Austria,  and  Russia. 
Since  1803  Napoleon’s  army  had  been 
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camped  at  Boulogne,  awaiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  invade  Britain.  Unable  to  secure 
control  of  the  Channel  for  this  purpose, 
Napoleon  now  moved  his  army  eastward 
with  great  speed  and  defeated  an  Austrian 
army  of  50,000  at  Ulm  on  the  upper 
Danube  (1805).  Six  weeks  later  he  shat- 
tered a combined  Austrian  and  Russian 
army  at  Austerlitz,  north-east  of  Vienna, 
knocking  Austria  out  of  the  war  and  hasten- 
ing the  death  of  Pitt,  who  began  to  despair 
of  defeating  Napoleon. 

By  the  treaty  that  followed,  Austria  was 
forced  to  abolish  the  office  of  Holy  Roman 
Emperor,  and  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg.  Napoleon  or- 
ganized these  two  states  and  a dozen  others 
into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  with 
himself  as  Protector.  They  were  to  furnish 
him  with  60,000  troops  in  return.  Prussia 
sought  to  check  this  growth  of  Napoleon’s 
power,  but  the  Prussian  forces  were  dis- 
astrously defeated  in  the  battle  of  Jena 
(1806),  and  Napoleon  occupied  Berlin.  The 
following  year  he  defeated  the  Russians  at 
Friedland.  He  made  generous  peace  terms 
with  the  Czar,  Alexander  I,  at  Tilsit  (1807), 
but  dismembered,  weakened,  and  humiliated 
Prussia — an  act  which  united  Prussians  in 
their  determination  to  overthrow  him. 

The  Continental  System  and  the  Peninsular 
War.  Nelson’s  victory  at  Trafalgar  (1805) 
deprived  Napoleon  of  control  of  the  sea, 
without  which  direct  action  against  Britain 
was  impossible.  Therefore,  the  French  Em- 
peror planned  to  bring  this  “nation  of  shop- 
keepers” to  her  knees  by  closing  all  the 
ports  of  Europe  to  British  ships  and  goods. 
Accordingly  he  issued  the  Berlin  Decrees 
instituting  his  Continental  System,  which  he 
required  all  the  rulers  of  Europe  to  enforce. 
But  the  peoples  of  the  Continent,  who  were 
largely  dependent  upon  British  manufac- 
tured goods,  refused  to  comply  with  Na- 
poleon’s orders,  and  much  smuggling  of 
goods  into  continental  Europe  resulted. 

In  1807  Napoleon  sent  an  army  to  Portu- 
gal to  stop  the  flow  of  goods  into  the  Iberian 


Peninsula,  and  in  1808  he  placed  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  Spanish  throne  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  he  reckoned  without  three 
basic  factors:  first,  British  sea  power,  which 
enabled  Britain  to  pour  help  into  the  penin- 
sula; second,  Spanish  loyalty  and  patriotism 
for  their  King  and  country;  and  third,  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  which 
favoured  guerilla  warfare.  Far  from  achiev- 
ing its  objective,  the  Peninsular  War  turned 
into  what  Napoleon  himself  called  the 
“Spanish  ulcer”  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  his  downfall.  It  kept  tied  up  in  Spain 
ten  times  the  25,000  troops  he  had  origin- 
ally assigned  to  the  task,  and  it  served  as 
an  inspiration  for  resistance  in  other  coun- 
tries, so  that  from  1807  until  his  overthrow 
in  1814  Napoleon  was  constantly  on  the 
move.  His  aggressions  had  aroused  the  na- 
tionalist sentiments  of  his  enemies,  and  he 
now  found  himself  opposed  by  whole  peo- 
ples, not  just  by  their  rulers  and  their 
armies.  Consequently,  though  he  could  still 
win  battles,  he  lost  the  campaigns. 

The  Austrian  Alliance.  In  1 809  the  Austrian 
Emperor  proclaimed  a war  for  the  “libera- 
tion of  the  Germanies”.  But  Napoleon  de- 
feated Austria  once  more,  captured  Vienna, 
and  compelled  the  defeated  Emperor  to 
cede  certain  territories  and  to  enforce  the 
Continental  System.  However,  the  marked 
improvement  of  the  Austrian  armies  and 
the  failure  of  the  Czar  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  led  Napoleon  to  seek 
friendship  with  Austria.  Having  divorced 
the  Empress  Josephine,  he  married  the 
eighteen-year-old  Austrian  Archduchess, 
Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  I and  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  who 
had  gone  to  the  guillotine  seventeen  years 
earlier.  In  this  marriage  Napoleon  had  two 
objectives:  first,  to  unite  his  family  with  the 
old  and  honoured  dynasty  of  the  Hapsburgs; 
and  second,  to  secure  an  heir  to  his  own 
throne.  His  son  was  born  in  1811,  but 
Napoleon’s  final  defeat  led  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  France,  and  Napoleon 
II,  King  of  Rome,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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one,  leaving  little  more  than  a name  in 
history. 

The  Austrian  alliance  and  the  birth  of 
an  heir  did  not  solve  Napoleon’s  problems. 
From  1808  to  1814  Britain  was  constantly 
at  war  with  Napoleon,  and  the  British 
counter-blockade  of  the  Continent  made  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  Emperor  to 
clothe  his  army  and  control  the  subjugated 
nations.  Even  his  brother  Louis  abdicated 
as  King  of  Holland  rather  than  enforce  the 
Continental  System.  Furthermore,  the  Pen- 
insular War  was  a constant  drain  upon 
French  supplies  and  manpower.  As  the  well- 
trained  French  soldiers  of  Napoleon’s  earlier 
campaigns  were  killed  or  wounded,  they 
were  replaced  by  German  conscripts  who 
had  no  love  for  the  Emperor  or  his  wars; 
and  the  hardships  resulting  from  the  short- 


age of  consumer  goods  made  people  every- 
where long  for  an  end  to  the  struggle. 

The  Russian  Campaign.  In  1812  Napoleon 
decided  to  restore  French  prestige  in  eastern 
Europe  and  to  punish  the  Czar  for  his  failure 
to  enforce  the  Continental  System.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  assembled  a Grand  Army 
of  about  600,000  men  and  set  out  for 
Moscow,  more  than  1,500  miles  from  Paris. 
After  an  indecisive  battle  at  Borodino, 
Napoleon  reached  Moscow  on  September 
14,  1812,  but  found  it  an  almost  deserted 
city.  The  Russians,  practising  a “scorched 
earth”  policy,  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  for  a 
week  the  conflagration  raged,  razing  three- 
fourths  of  the  great  metropolis.  Napoleon 
waited  five  weeks  for  Russian  submission 
which  did  not  come,  and  then,  as  winter 
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Marshal  Ney  commands  the  rear- 
guard action  during  Napoleon's 
retreat  from  Moscow.  (The  Mansell 
Collection) 

set  in,  he  began  the  long  retreat  across 
Europe  towards  France.  For  the  soldiers  it 
soon  became  a horrible  nightmare,  and  the 
retreat  turned  into  a rout  even  before  they 
had  left  Russia.  Attacked  from  the  rear  by 
the  Russian  cavalry,  the  soldiers  threw 
away  their  arms  and  tried  to  make  their 
own  way  home;  but  cold,  disease,  and 
hunger  struck  down  thousands  as  they  strug- 
gled on  through  burned  villages  or  perished 
in  blizzards  and  ice-choked  rivers.  Thou- 
sands became  captives,  and  400,000  died 
along  the  way.  Napoleon  left  the  fewer  than 
100,000  survivors  in  Poland  and  with  his 
guard  hurried  back  to  Paris. 

The  Downfall  of  Napoleon.  Word  of  this 
first  major  disaster  to  Napoleon’s  forces 
encouraged  the  rulers  of  Europe  to  resist 
the  French  Emperor.  The  combined  Rus- 
sian, Prussian,  and  Austrian  forces  met 
Napoleon’s  hastily  gathered  army  of  raw 
French  recruits  and  Italian  conscripts  at 
Leipzig  in  October  1813,  and  in  this 
“Battle  of  the  Nations”  the  French  suffered 
a major  defeat.  The  nations  whom  he  had 
formerly  subdued  now  rose  and  harassed 
his  retreat  to  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
led  the  Peninsular  Army  into  southern 
France,  and  four  armies  converged  on 


Paris.  The  Allies  offered  Napoleon  terms 
which  would  have  allowed  him  to  retain  his 
throne  and  rule  over  a France  reduced  to 
the  boundaries  of  1792.  But  he  refused  the 
offer,  and  his  enemies  continued  their  ad- 
vance on  Paris  which  they  captured  in 
March  1814. 

Napoleon  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and 
Louis  XVIII  (r.  1814-24),  a brother  of 
Louis  XVI,  succeeded  him  as  King  of 
France.  However,  the  victorious  powers  al- 
lowed Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  to  retain 
the  title  of  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  gave 
the  Emperor  the  little  island  of  Elba  off  the 
west  coast  of  Italy  as  a sovereign  princi- 
pality. Moreover  France  agreed  to  pay  him 
2,000,000  francs  annually. 

The  Hundred  Days.  But  the  man  to  whom 
all  continental  Europe  had  once  paid  hom- 
age could  not  remain  content  with  these 
terms,  generous  though  they  were.  Slipping 
away  from  Elba,  Napoleon  landed  at  Cannes 
on  March  1,  1815,  and  on  March  20,  1815, 
entered  Paris,  from  which  Louis  XVIII  had 
fled  to  Ghent.  A new  coalition  was  formed 
against  him,  with  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  each  supplying  180,000 
men  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo  on  June 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  (Keystone  View  Co.) 


18,  1815,  brought  about  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  French  forces,  and  ended  the  short 
period  of  Napoleonic  rule  .known  as  the 
“Hundred  Days”.  Failing  to  escape  to 
America,  Napoleon  surrendered  to  a British 
admiral  at  Rochefort.  He  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land whence  he  was  sent  to  the  isolated 
island  of  St.  Helena  in  the  South  Atlantic. 
There  he  died  in  1821. 

Napoleon  as  Statesman  and  Administrator. 

Napoleon’s  record  as  a soldier  was  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  his  ability  to  inspire 
the  greatest  devotion  in  his  men;  but  his 
brilliant  successes  were  made  possible  only 
by  his  complete  disregard  for  human  life 
and  suffering.  As  a statesman  he  left  a better 
record.  The  breakdown  of  the  authority  of 
the  National  Convention  and  its  executive, 
the  Directory,  furnished  Napoleon  with  the 
opportunity  to  seize  power.  As  First  Consul 
he  set  about  restoring  order  and  stability 
in  the  government,  and  in  this  he  was 
eminently  successful.  He  put  down  insurrec- 
tions without  mercy,  and  his  secret  police 
prevented  the  planning  of  further  uprisings. 
He  corrected  the  evils  of  inflation  and 
worthless  currency  by  establishing  the  Bank 


Napoleon  Bonaparte  (Keystone  View  Co.) 

of  France.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
France  enjoyed  a balanced  budget  as  the 
result  of  currency  reform,  honest  collection 
of  taxes,  and  careful  supervision  of  expen- 
ditures. 

The  revolutionary  leaders,  by  confiscating 
all  church  property  and  setting  aside  all 
religious  observances,  had  made  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  clergy.  In  1801  Napoleon 
negotiated  a new  Concordat,  or  agreement, 
with  Pope  Pius  VII  by  which  the  French 
government  undertook  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  clergy.  Though  he  could  not  restore 
church  property  and  would  not  re-establish 
the  monastic  Orders,  Napoleon  agreed  that 
the  bishops  nominated  by  him  should  be 
invested  with  their  office  by  the  Pope.  In 
this  way  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  be- 
came once  more  the  established  church  of 
France,  and  Napoleon  received  its  support 
for  his  government.  This  relationship  en- 
abled him  to  maintain  a large  measure  of 
religious  toleration,  as  a result  of  which  he 
frequently  appointed  non-Catholics  to  gov- 
ernment offices.  The  church  did  not  regain 
control  of  education,  which  remained  under 
the  secular  government. 

But  the  Code  Napoleon  was  the  outstand- 
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ing  contribution  upon  which  the  Emperor’s 
reputation  as  a statesman  rests  most  sec- 
urely. Before  the  Revolution  there  had 
been  more  than  300  different  systems  of 
law  throughout  France,  and  thousands  of 
laws  were  enacted  between  1789  and  1804 
when  Napoleon  became  Emperor.  Out  of 
this  legislative  anarchy  Napoleon  and  his 
legal  experts  drew  up  a uniform  code  of 
civil  law  for  all  France.  Two  of  its  most 
significant  features  were  the  guarantee  of 
civil  rights  to  all  citizens  without  regard  to 
wealth  or  class,  and  the  guarantee  of  reli- 
gious toleration.  Students  of  law  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  today  still  refer  to  this 
Code  Napoleon  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
legal  system  of  this  part  of  Canada. 


THE  PERMANENT  RESULTS 
OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUT 
AND  NAPOLEONIC  ERA 


O N 


The  quarter-century  from  1789  to  1815, 
during  which  the  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleonic  regime  dominated  the  European 
scene,  had  a most  profound  effect  upon 
Europe  and  influenced  to  a greater  or  lesser 
extent  all  the  countries  of  the  western 
world.  Only  a few  of  its  results  can  be  men- 
tioned here.  (1)  The  Revolution  swept 
away  the  last  survivals  of  the  old  feudal 
restrictions  and  abuses  in  France.  Napo- 
leon’s wars  carried  the  new  ideas  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity  throughout  Europe, 
sowing  seeds  that  were  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
demands  for  democracy  and  liberalism  half 
a century  later.  (2)  The  Revolution  aroused 
among  Frenchmen  a strong  spirit  of  nation- 
alism. Zeal  for  their  country  replaced  mere 
personal  loyalty  to  a King.  At  the  same  time 
a similar  spirit  of  nationalism  was  instilled 
in  the  European  peoples — the  Germans, 
Dutch,  Austrians,  Prussians,  and  Russians — 
who  had  had  to  defend  their  own  homelands. 
(3)  The  days  of  absolutism  in  France  were 
over.  No  more  would  a divine-right  mon- 
arch, a privileged  aristocracy,  or  an  authori- 
tarian church  rule  without  regard  to  the 
national  constitution.  (4)  Napoleon’s  meas- 


ures began  the  long  process  of  the  unification 
of  Germany.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  long 
an  empty  title,  was  abolished;  the  three 
hundred  German  states  were  united  into 
fewer  than  forty;  and  a spirit  of  German 
nationalism  was  set  free.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  these  forces  were  to  convert  the 
many  German  principalities  into  a single 
Great  Power  under  Prussian  leadership.  (5) 
Napoleon’s  attempt  to  conquer  Spain  and 
Portugal  brought  about  the  temporary  over- 
throw of  the  monarchies  in  those  countries. 
This  encouraged  their  colonies  in  Latin 
America  to  hope  for  their  own  indepen- 
dence. (6)  The  cruelty  and  bloodshed  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror  inspired  in  peoples  and  rulers  a great 
fear  and  horror  of  all  republican  and  demo- 
cratic movements  for  many  years  after 
1793-4.  (7)  France  remembered  with  pride 
Napoleon’s  accomplishments  and  fostered 
the  “Napoleonic  Legend”  extolling  his  bril- 
liant military  career.  This  glorification  of 
war  affected  many  nations,  which  now  be- 
gan building  up  strong  armies,  and  resulted 
in  a race  for  bigger  and  better  armaments. 
(8)  Napoleon’s  Continental  System  and 
Britain’s  counter-measure,  the  Continental 
Blockade,  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  American  operations  against 
Canada  deepened  Canadian  suspicions  of 
the  United  States’  intentions  in  the  years 
to  come. 


THE 


CONGRESS 


OF  VIENNA 


For  twenty-five  years,  from  1789  to 
1814,  France  had  kept  the  rulers  of  Europe 
in  a constant  state  of  fear,  first  with  experi- 
ments in  republican  and  partially  democra- 
tic governments,  and  second  with  the  bril- 
liant military  victories  of  Napoleon.  It  had 
taken  an  alliance  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  which  most  of  the 
other  European  countries  joined,  to  defeat 
Napoleon.  In  1814,  these  same  powers  con- 
vened the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  repair  the 
damage  done  by  the  Revolution  and  the 
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Napoleonic  Wars,  and  to  remake  the  map 
of  Europe. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  an  im- 
portant milestone  along  the  road  to  inter- 
national co-operation  in  political  affairs,  and 
it  should  be  compared  with  other  and 
more  recent  international  assemblies  such  as 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  the  League 
of  Nations  (1919-46),  and  the  present 
United  Nations  Organization  established  in 
1945.  Many  very  interesting  parallels  and 
differences  can  be  discovered  by  such  a 
study,  and  the  comparison  can  throw  light 
on  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  building 
a world  free  from  international  strife.  One 
interesting  difference  between  the  Congres- 
ses, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  United  Nations,  on  the 
other,  is  that  the  former  were  “summit  meet- 
ings” of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  or 
their  chief  ministers  whom  they  appointed, 
whereas  the  delegates  to  the  latter  were  and 
are,  in  most  cases,  representatives  of  the 
popularly  elected  governments  of  their  na- 
tions, many  of  which  are  republics.  Further, 
the  Congresses  met  only  for  a limited  period 
for  the  purpose  of  resolving  specific  prob- 
lems, whereas  the  United  Nations,  like  the 
League  of  Nations  before  it,  is  a permanent 
organization  with  annual  sessions. 

The  nations  of  Europe  were  represented 
at  Vienna  by  their  leading  statesmen,  and 
many  of  them  by  their  monarchs  as  well. 
Britain  sent  as  representatives  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh;  Prussia, 
Hardenberg  and  von  Humboldt;  Russia,  the 
Czar  Alexander  and  a host  of  advisers;  and 
Austria,  Prince  Metternich.  The  presence  of 
the  capable  French  diplomat,  Talleyrand, 
secured  for  France  much  more  favourable 
terms  than  defeated  powers  usually  ob- 
tained. The  two  outstanding  personalities  at 
the  Congress  were  the  Czar  and  Prince 
Metternich.  Alexander  had  at  first  enter- 
tained rather  liberal  ideas,  but  Napoleon’s 
treatment  of  the  “Czar  of  all  the  Russias” 
and  the  plots  of  the  radicals  in  Poland  had 
checked  these  leanings  towards  reform.  At 
the  Congress  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 


Metternich,  the  most  skilful  diplomat  in 
Europe.  Metternich  was  a thorough  aristo- 
crat— polished,  tactful,  clever,  and  unyield- 
ing in  his  support  of  autocratic  control  and 
divine-right  monarchy. 

The  Principles  of  the  Congress  Settlement. 

Since  the  full  Congress  never  met  officially, 
its  main  decisions  were  made  by  the  four 
major  allied  powers.  Other  member  nations 
were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  fairly  obvious  or  uncontroversial 
matters. 

The  keynote  of  the  settlement  drawn  up 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  reaction, 
that  is,  a return  to  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  of  pre-revolutionary 
Europe.  The  fear  of  democratic  or  liberal 
government  prompted  the  restoration  of 
the  “legitimate”  or  former  rulers  to  their 
thrones,  and  also  complete  disregard  for 
what  today  is  called  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  Thus,  in  remaking  the  map 
of  Europe,  the  Congress  settlement  sought 
to  compensate  rulers  according  to  their  con- 
tribution to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the 
territories  involved.  The  Congress  rearranged 
boundaries  not  on  the  principles  of  national- 
ity, but  rather  according  to  the  ease  of 
suppression  of  any  movements  for  liberal- 
ism. 

The  legitimate  rulers  were  restored  in 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  Netherlands,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  France  in  1795,  was  restored 
to  independence  as  a monarchy  under  the 
House  of  Orange.  The  Austrian  Netherlands 
(Belgium)  was  added  to  Holland  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  a strong  state  to  act 
as  a buffer  between  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  on  the  north-eastern  border.  In  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  Austria  annexed  Lombardy 
and  Venetia  in  Italy.  The  restored  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia  acquired  the  Republic  of  Genoa, 
as  well  as  its  former  territories  of  Piedmont 
and  Savoy.  Prussia  received  territories  in 
the  Rhineland  and  annexed  part  of  Saxony 
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as  compensation  for  giving  up  some  of  her 
former  Polish  lands  to  Russia.  Russia 
gained  more  of  the  former  Polish  territories 
and  annexed  Finland  from  Sweden,  for 
which  loss  Sweden  was  compensated  by  re- 
ceiving Norway.  The  Papal  States  were  re- 
stored to  the  Pope.  One  important  change 
made  by  Napoleon  the  diplomats  of  1814-15 
did  not  alter — they  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
store the  Holy  Roman  Empire  or  to  break 
up  the  thirty-eight  German  states  into  the 
three  hundred  that  had  existed  previously. 
Instead,  they  established  the  German  Con- 
federation, largely  under  the  control  of 
Austria,  though  Prussia  proved  a powerful 
rival.  Great  Britain,  which  had  taken  the 
leading~parTirrthe--fiTial  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon, neither  desired  nor  obtained  any  terri- 


tory on  the  Continent,  but  retained  the 
islands  of  ^Malta,  Heligoland,  Trinidad, 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  andalscPtHe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  nrSouth  Africa — territorTeTslie 
had^seizedHPronTNapoleon  or  his  allies  dur- 
ing the  wars.  Thus  the  European  diplomats 
in  1814  and  1815  rearranged  the  map  of 
the  Continent  into  larger  units,  more  unified 
geographically  and  more  easily  governed. 
The  system  they  set  up  was  based  on  the 
balance  of  power.  It  worked  so  efficiently 
that  no  general  war  broke  out  in  Europe 
for  a full  century  (1815-1914). 

One  feature  of  the  settlement,  however, 
was  bound  to  lead  to  strife.  Many  national 
groups,  often  called  submerged  nationalities, 
were  placed  under  foreign  rulers  from  whom 
they  received  little  or  no  consideration  for 
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their  rights  or  aspirations.  Thus  Bohemians, 
Poles,  Magyars,  Italians,  and  Slavs  were 
placed  under  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  Bel- 
gians under  the  King  of  the  Netherlands; 
and  Poles  and  Finns  under  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  The  later  struggles  for  national  in- 
dependence of  some  of  these  groups  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
two  World  Wars.  The  principle  of  self- 
determination,  that  is,  the  right  of  a national 
group  to  choose  whether  or  not  it  will  be- 
come an  independent  state  and  what  its 
form  of  government  shall  be,  did  not  receive 
general  recognition  among  the  world  powers 
until  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  in 
1918. 

The  Metternich  System.  Metternich  had  no 
use  for  parliaments  or  written  constitutions 
and  opposed  all  demands  for  liberalism  and 
democracy.  He  would  not  allow  freedom  of 
the  press  or  of  speech  in  Austria,  and  when 
political  opponents  sought  to  bring  about 
radical  changes,  he  would  have  them  exiled, 
imprisoned,  or  executed.  Since  continental 
Europe,  especially  Austria,  had  suffered 
much  from  the  French  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  Wars,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
Metternich  to  persuade  most  of  the  other 
leaders  at  the  Congress,  especially  those 
from  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Spain,  to  adopt 
his  ideas.  Even  Talleyrand,  who  represented 
the  restored  Bourbons  in  France,  favoured 
reactionary  measures  to  stamp  out  any 
sparks  of  revolution  which  might  still  linger 
in  France.  Great  Britain  was  the  only 
country  that  did  not  give  full  support  to  this 
Metternich  System.  Nevertheless,  the  chief 
outcome  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  a 
treaty  signed  by  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Great  Britain  forming  the  Quadruple 
Alliance.  This  treaty  provided  for  the  hold- 
ing of  conferences  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
for  the  use  of  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Alliance  to  put  down  popular  uprisings  in 
any  country.  By  these  measures  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  succeeded  in  maintaining 
peace  and  quiet  throughout  most  of  Europe 
for  over  thirty  years,  though  often  enough 


the  peace  was  maintained  only  by  the  sup- 
pression of  submerged  national  groups. 

In  1815,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  idealist 
Alexander  I,  the  rulers  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  France — and  ultimately  most  of 
the  rulers  of  Europe — promised  to  govern 
their  countries  according  to  the  principles  of 
“justice,  Christian  charity,  and  peace”.  This 
undertaking,  which  had  little  meaning  to 
most  of  its  signatories,  who  signed  it  merely 
out  of  deference  to  its  originator,  was  known 
as  the  “Holy  Alliance”. 


RESTORATION 

TO  THE  FIFTH  REPUBLIC 

The  Restored  Bourbons.  Before  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  three  more  revolutions  had 
swept  over  France.  In  her  attempts  to  de- 
velop a satisfactory  constitution,  sufficiently 
liberal,  yet  capable  of  maintaining  order, 
France  experienced  four  different  systems 
of  government,  no  one  of  which  was  more 
than  partially  successful.  Louis  XVIII  (r. 
1814-24),  brother  of  Louis  XVI,  had 
learned  much  from  the  French  Revolution. 
Consequently,  he  ruled  cautiously,  not  mak- 
ing any  great  changes  in  the  system  insti- 
tuted by  Napoleon.  Napoleon’s  legal  code 
and  his  educational,  financial,  and  religious 
systems  were  all  retained  in  the  Charter 
issued  by  Louis  XVIII.  An  elected  Assembly 
carried  on  the  work  of  legislation.  However, 
before  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  forces  of 
reaction  were  setting  in,  and  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Charles  X (r.  1824-30),  another 
brother  of  Louis  XVI,  the  pace  increased. 
Among  other  reactionary  measures,  the 
King  decided  not  only  to  compensate  the 
old  aristocratic  families  for  the  losses  they 
had  suffered  during  the  Revolution,  but  also 
to  restore  their  titles.  In  1830  he  sus- 
pended the  Constitution  and  dismissed  the 
new  Assembly  because  it  opposed  his 
policies.  Immediately  a revolution  broke 
out,  which  forced  Charles  to  abdicate  and 
flee  to  England. 
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Louis  Philippe  (r.  1830-48).  Apparently 
France  wanted  a monarchy,  but  not  of  the 
absolute  Bourbon  type.  Lafayette,  the  aged 
soldier-statesman,  induced  the  Republican 
groups  to  accept  another  King  in  the  person 
of  Louis  Philippe  of  the  House  of  Orleans, 
a younger  branch  of  the  Bourbon  line.  Louis 
Philippe  had  fought  in  the  forces  of  the 
Revolution  and  was  known  to  be  a liberal. 


dynasty,  and  the  Republicans  who  did  not 
want  a King  at  all.  In  this  dilemma,  Louis 
Philippe  courted  the  favour  of  the  new 
capitalist  class  of  industrialists  and  wealthy 
bourgeoisie,  and  by  repressive  measures 
tried  to  maintain  order.  However,  riots 
broke  out  in  Paris  in  February  1848,  and 
Louis  Philippe,  disguising  himself  under  the 
name  “Mr.  Smith”,  fled  to  England. 


Revolutionaries  defending  the  barricades  in  Paris,  1848  (the  Bettmann  Archive) 


He  promised  to  rule  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  was  crowned  in  succession  to 
Charles  X.  Meanwhile  other  revolts  were 
breaking  out  all  over  Europe  as  repressed 
peoples  tried  to  gain  more  freedom.  In  1831 
Belgium  succeeded  in  breaking  away  from 
the  Netherlands  and  became  a constitutional 
monarchy  under  King  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  an  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria  of 
Britain.  Other  revolts  broke  out  in  Poland 
and  Italy  but  were  promptly  suppressed. 

Louis  Philippe,  the  “citizen  king”,  though 
democratic  in  dress  and  manner,  loved 
power.  However,  his  position  was  insecure 
because  at  least  three  powerful  groups  de- 
sired his  overthrow — the  Legitimatists  who 
preferred  the  Bourbon  line,  the  Bonapart- 
ists  who  wanted  to  restore  the  Napoleonic 


The  Second  Republic  (1848-52).  The  leaders 
of  the  new  revolution  declared  France  to  be 
a republic  and  set  up  a new  constitution. 
The  dominance  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  ended 
by  the  introduction  of  political  equality  for 
all  classes.  The  vote  was  extended  to  all 
men;  freedom  of  assembly  and  freedom  of 
speech  were  granted;  the  death  penalty  for 
political  crimes  was  abolished.  It  seemed  at 
last  as  though  France  was  about  to  become 
truly  democratic.  A new  experiment  in 
socialism,  the  setting  up  of  “national  work- 
shops” to  give  work  to  the  unemployed,  was 
tried  for  a time  but  was  discontinued  in 
June  1848  by  a new  National  Assembly. 
Immediately  the  revolution  broke  out  again, 
and  before  order  could  be  restored  in  Paris 
over  10,000  persons  had  been  killed.  These 
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terrible  “June  Days”  of  1848  were  followed 
by  the  transportation  of  11,000  participants 
to  penal  colonies  in  Africa  and  French 
Guiana. 

The  National  Assembly  voted  for  a re- 
publican form  of  government,  setting  up  the 
Second  Republic.  Of  the  four  candidates  for 
the  presidency,  Louis-Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
nephew  of  Napoleon  I,  was  successful.  He 
was  little  known  in  France,  for  his  revolu- 
tionary activities  against  Louis  Philippe  had 
led  to  both  imprisonment  and  banishment, 
and  he  had  spent  many  years  in  Italy,  the 
United  States,  and  England.  But  he  bore 
the  name  Bonaparte,  and  the  “Napoleonic 
Legend”  was  sufficient  to  ensure  his  election 
as  President.  As  his  four-year  term  of  office 
drew  to  its  close  (he  was  not  eligible  for 
re-election),  he  organized  a coup  d’etat 
after  the  manner  of  his  illustrious  uncle.  He 
placed  loyal  soldiers  throughout  Paris,  dis- 
solved the  Assembly,  and  arrested  his  chief 
opponents.  He  then  issued  a new  constitu- 
tion making  himself  President  for  ten  years 
with  greatly  increased  powers.  The  people 
endorsed  these  changes  in  a plebiscite  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  next  year, 
1852,  Louis  Napoleon  assumed  the  title 
Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
this,  too,  was  supported  by  a popular  vote. 

The  Second  Empire  (1852-70).  The  pen- 
dulum of  government  once  more  swung  to 
the  extreme  of  dictatorship  in  France.  Free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free 
elections,  and  responsible  government  were 
all  severely  curtailed;  but  as  the  Industrial 
Revolution  took  its  course  in  the  country, 
there  was  widespread  prosperity  and  little 
political  unrest.  Realizing  the  necessity  for 
strengthening  the  hold  of  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty  upon  France,  Napoleon  III  made 
strong  and  enduring  alliances  with  the  more 
important  European  states.  In  1854  he  en- 
tered the  Crimean  War  as  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey  against  Russia,  and  its 
successful  outcome  added  to  his  prestige.  In 
1859  he  weakened  Austria  by  assisting 
Sardinia  in  Italy,  for  which  he  received  Nice 


and  Savoy  as  a reward.  He  secured  some 
Pacific  islands,  got  a foothold  in  Indo- 
china, and  acquired  Algeria  in  North  Africa, 
as  the  beginnings  of  a French  colonial 
empire. 

But  Napoleon  III  met  his  downfall  in  his 
dealings  with  Bismarck,  the  Chancellor  of 
Prussia.  The  Prussians’  defeat  of  the  Danes 
in  1864  and  of  the  Austrians  in  1866 
alarmed  Napoleon  III,  but  he  still  believed 
that  French  forces,  inspired  by  the  Na- 
poleonic tradition,  were  invincible.  When 
the  vacant  Spanish  throne  was  offered  to  a 
cousin  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Napoleon 
succeeded  in  having  the  offer  rejected  be- 
cause he  did  not  want  a Hohenzollern  king- 
dom on  either  side  of  his  country.  But  he 
attempted  to  go  further  and  to  get  a promise 
from  the  Prussian  King  that  a Hohenzollern 
would  never  occupy  the  throne  of  Spain.  In 
an  interview  at  Ems  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador, the  Prussian  King,  William,  politely 
but  firmly  refused  this  request.  Bismarck,  in 
Berlin,  received  a report  of  the  interview  by 
telegram  and  released  a revised  version  of 
it  to  the  press.  The  object  of  the  revision 
was  to  offend  Napoleon  and  to  provoke  him 
into  declaring  war  on  Prussia.  Napoleon  fell 
into  the  trap.  Six  weeks  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870),  Na- 
poleon and  his  army  were  defeated  at  Sedan, 
and  Napoleon  himself  became  a prisoner  of 
the  Prussians.  An  insurrection  in  Paris 
brought  the  Second  Empire  to  an  end,  and 
a provisional  government  was  set  up  which 
declared  France  once  more  a republic. 

Provisional  Government  (1870-75).  France 
now  went  through  another  period  of  civil 
strife.  The  provisional  government  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Prussians,  giving  up  the 
province  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  agreeing  to 
pay  a large  indemnity  to  the  victorious 
Prussians.  But  for  six  months  the  Paris 
Commune  (the  municipal  council)  held  out 
against  the  Prussian  forces  until  starvation 
forced  it  to  surrender.  Then  the  Parisians 
fought  the  forces  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment in  a civil  war  that  took  20,000  lives 
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and  led  to  the  expulsion  of  10,000  to  the 
penal  colonies.  The  period  of  unrest  lasted 
another  four  years  as  various  groups  and 
factions  struggled  for  control,  but  the  real 
power  lay  in  the  hands  of  Adolphe  Thiers, 
the  journalist-historian  who  headed  the  pro- 
visional government  and  became  the  chief 
founder  of  the  Third  Republic  (1875- 
1940).  In  time  the  various  groups — mon- 
archists, Bonapartists,  clergy,  and  even  the 
army  factions  that  supported  each  of  them 
— came  to  accept  the  democratic  principle 
and  to  leave  the  business  of  government  to 
the  elected  National  Assembly  of  the  Third 
Republic. 


FOURTH  REPUBLICS 

The  Third  Republic  enjoyed  the  longest 
life  of  any  of  the  French  systems  of  govern- 
ment since  the  Revolution.  Hitler’s  invasion 
of  France  in  1940  overthrew  it,  and  the 
Fourth  Republic  of  France  came  into  being 
in  1945  with  the  liberation  of  France  and 
the  return  of  General  de  Gaulle’s  Free 
French  troops  to  French  soil.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Republic  was  virtually 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Third,  in  spite  of  a 
plebiscite  favouring  an  entirely  new  consti- 
tution. 

Under  these  constitutions  the  President, 
whose  term  of  office  lasted  seven  years,  was 
little  more  than  a figurehead.  The  National 
Assembly,  or  law-making  body,  consisted 
of  a Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a Senate. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  elected  for 
four  years  by  all  adult  male  voters.  The 
Senate  was  made  up  of  representatives 


chosen  by  electoral  colleges  for  nine  years. 
Strong,  clearly  defined  parties,  such  as  those 
in  Canada,  did  not  exist  in  France;  instead 
there  were  political  groupings  of  many  kinds 
from  radical  socialists  on  the  “Left”  to 
monarchists  on  the  “Right”.  No  one  of  these 
groupings  was  strong  enough  to  form  a gov- 
ernment or  ministry  by  itself,  so  that  the 
executive  was  composed  of  a coalition  or 
bloc  of  groups.  If  defeated  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  ministry  had  to  resign,  but 
since  it  was  not  possible  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  before  the  end  of  four  years,  the 
fall  of  a government  did  not  necessitate  a 
new  election.  To  maintain  the  support  of  a 
majority  in  the  Chamber,  ministries  often 
refused  to  attempt  to  solve  controversial 
problems.  This  explains  the  short  life  of 
French  ministries  until  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Fourth  Republic  in  1958  by  General 
de  Gaulle,  who  set  up  the  Fifth  Republic 
with  its  strong  executive  in  the  person  of 
the  President. 

France  is  still  one  of  the  Great  Powers. 
In  the  colonial  expansion  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury she  was  one  of  the  most  successful, 
acquiring  larger  areas  of  Africa  than  any 
other  European  country.  Her  colonies  in 
south-east  Asia  and  in  the  Americas  were 
also  a source  of  wealth  and  trade.  Until 
recent  years  the  French  Empire  was  second 
only  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  contained 
more  than  200  million  people.  France’s 
home  industries  were  well  developed,  divided 
almost  equally  between  agriculture  and 
manufacturing,  thus  making  her  practically 
self-sufficient.  The  strength  of  the  French 
nation  is  shown  by  the  trials  and  sufferings 
through  which  the  people  have  passed  suc- 
cessfully during  the  past  half-century. 
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15 

NATIONALISM  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


Chapter  13  described  the  process  by 
which  the  thirteen  separate  English  colonies 
in  North  America  won  their  independence 
and  gradually  began  to  work  together  to  fur- 
ther their  common  interests.  Finally,  the 
diverse  elements  were  welded  together  into 
a single  unified  nation-state  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  49th  parallel.  In 
South  America  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies  also  won  their  freedom  from  the 
control  of  their  mother  countries  through 
revolutions.  But,  though  they  achieved  in- 
dependence, they  failed  to  unite  or,  in  most 
cases,  to  establish  democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Conditions  in  the  Latin-American  Colonies. 

Spain’s  control  of  her  colonies  in  the  New 
World  was  always  arbitrary  and  frequently 
harsh.  Though  Spain  brought  to  the  cities 
which  she  had  planted  in  the  New  World 
the  culture,  learning,  and  religion  of  the 
homeland,  the  people  had  no  part  in  the 
government  of  the  colony.  The  Creoles 
(those  of  European  descent  but  born  in  the 
Spanish  colonies)  resented  their  exclusion 
from  high  office;  the  merchants  and  workers 
objected  to  what  they  considered  the  unjust 
taxation  and  the  restrictions  of  the  mercan- 
tile system;  and  the  Mestizos  (those  of 
mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood)  and  In- 
dians lived  their  simple  lives  without  con- 
cerning themselves  with  politics.  Soldiers 


and  traders  returning  from  North  America 
or  Europe  brought  to  the  colonies  the  ideals 
and  the  doctrines  of  nationalism  and  liberal- 
ism as  they  were  developing  from  the 
American  and  the  French  Revolutions. 
Thus,  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  discontent 
far  and  wide  throughout  Latin  America. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  The 
Social  Contract,  and  The  Rights  of  Man 
were  carefully  studied.  Small  revolutionary 
groups  began  to  form,  although  the  majority 
of  the  colonists  were  still  loyal  to  their 
monarch. 


INDEPENDENCE 

Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador.  Napoleon’s 
conquest  of  Spain  and  Portugal  hastened 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  their  Ameri- 
can colonies.  With  a usurper  to  whom  they 
owed  no  allegiance  on  the  throne  in  the 
homeland,  the  Governors  of  the  colonies  set 
up  juntas  or  military  councils  which  gave 
the  revolutionaries  an  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  the  government  and  to  enjoy  a taste 
of  power  and  freedom.  Francisco  de 
Miranda  (1750-1818),  a Creole  of  Vene- 
zuela, was  one  of  the  first  leaders  of  the 
independence  movement.  Trained  as  an 
officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  he  spent  twenty 
years  planning  the  overthrow  of  Spanish 
power  in  his  native  land.  In  1811  he  per- 
suaded the  revolutionary  < junta  to  declare 
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Venezuela’s  independence,  but  the  next  year 
Spaniards  overthrew  him  and  sent  him  to 
Spain  where  he  died  in  a dungeon. 

Simon  Bolivar  (1783-1830)  was  another 
Venezuelan  Creole  who  carried  on  Mir- 
anda’s work.  In  1814,  when  Ferdinand  VII 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  Bolivar 
had  to  flee  to  Jamaica,  but  in  1816  he  at- 
tacked the  Spanish  forces  in  Colombia  and 
succeeded  in  freeing  New  Granada  (Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  and  Ecuador)  from  Spain. 
He  renamed  the  whole  area  Great  Colombia 
and  became  its  President  for  life. 

Chile.  Meanwhile  Jose  de  San  Martin 
(1778-1850),  the  son  of  a Spanish  Governor 
of  a territory  in  Argentina,  was  busy  freeing 
the  southern  colonies  from  Spanish  rule.  He 
trained  an  army  at  Mendoza  in  western 
Argentina,  crossed  the  Andes  with  5,000 
soldiers  into  Chile,  and  in  1817  defeated 
the  Spaniards.  The  following  year  he  de- 
feated a royal  army  from  Peru  and  brought 
freedom  to  Chile. 

Peru.  In  1820,  in  an  attempt  to  free  Peru, 
San  Martin  transported  his  army  to  Lima  on 
ten  ships  commanded  by  a British  naval 
officer,  Lord  Cochrane.  The  Spanish  Vice- 
roy there  withdrew,  but  fearing  his  return, 
San  Martin  sought  the  help  of  Bolivar  to 
drive  the  Spaniards  out  once  and  for  all. 
The  two  leaders  met  at  Guayaquil  but  could 
not  agree  on  a plan  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  division  of  the  territories,  or 
the  form  of  government  to  be  set  up.  Con- 
sequently. San  Martin  returned  to  Lima 
alone,  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of 
the  newly  formed  Peruvian  Congress,  and 
went  back  to  Argentina,  leaving  the  future 
of  Peru  to  be  shaped  by  Bolivar.  Soon 
afterwards  San  Martin  sailed  for  France, 
where  he  died  in  poverty  in  1850. 

Upon  San  Martin’s  departure  from  Lima, 
Bolivar  and  his  army  attacked.  In  two 
battles  he  defeated  the  Spanish  forces,  cap- 
tured the  Viceroy,  and  proclaimed  the  in- 
dependence of  Peru  and  of  all  Spanish 
America.  In  1825  he  created  the  Republic 


Simon  Bolivar  (the  Bettmann  Archive) 


of  Bolivia,  named  after  himself,  with  its 
capital  at  Sucre,  named  after  his  favourite 
general.  The  next  year  he  returned  to 
Bogota,  capital  of  Great  Colombia,  of  which 
he  was  still  President.  Here  he  found  that  his 
federation  had  fallen  to  pieces  and  that  his 
enemies  were  conspiring  to  bring  about  his 
overthrow.  They  succeeded  in  assassinating 
his  general,  Sucre,  but  he  himself  escaped. 
Broken  in  health,  disillusioned  by  his  failure 
to  unite  the  freed  Spanish  colonies,  and  fear- 
ing that  the  work  of  the  liberators  had  been 
in  vain,  Bolivar  resigned  from  the  presi- 
dency. “Those  who  have  served  in  the  revo- 
lution have  ploughed  the  sea,”  he  declared. 
He  now  prepared  to  follow  San  Martin’s 
example  and  leave  the  country,  but  died  at 
Santa  Marta,  in  northern  Colombia,  in  1830. 

Mexico  and  Central  America.  Mexico  had 
long  been  one  of  Spain’s  most  important 
colonies,  but  the  living  conditions  of  the 
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Indians  and  Mestizos  there  were  particularly 
miserable.  The  Revolution  began  in  Mexico 
in  1810,  led  by  two  priests,  Miguel  Hidalgo 
(1753-1811)  and  Jose  Morelos  ( 1765- 
1815),  who  sympathized  with  the  down- 
trodden classes.  Hidalgo  was  no  general,  and 
his  large  following  of  poor  people,  armed 
with  clubs  and  stones,  was  no  match  for  the 
Spanish  soldiers.  Within  six  months  he  was 
captured,  tried  before  the  Inquisition,  and 
shot.  His  successor,  Morelos,  won  a number 
of  victories,  as  a result  of  which  Mexico 
declared  her  independence  in  1813.  Two 
years  later  he  too  was  captured  by  the 
Spaniards,  tried  before  the  Inquisition,  and 
put  to  death.  But  military  might  could  not 
save  the  Spanish  cause  in  Latin  America. 
In  1821  a Creole  officer  named  Augustin 
de  Iturbide  won  Mexican  independence 
from  Spain  and  set  himself  up  as  Emperor 
Augustin  I of  Mexico.  Early  in  1823  the 
Mexicans  revolted,  forced  him  to  abdicate, 
and  declared  Mexico  a republic. 

Between  Mexico  and  Colombia  lay  the 
Spanish  colony  of  Guatemala,  comprising 
most  of  what  is  now  Central  America.  In 
1821,  influenced  by  events  in  Mexico,  a 
junta  proclaimed  Guatemala’s  independence 
from  Spain.  In  1822  the  area  was  included 
in  the  Mexican  Empire,  but  after  the  over- 
throw of  Iturbide  it  became  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  United  Provinces  of  Central 
America.  Political  and  religious  discord 
soon  developed  and  was  followed  by  civil 
war,  and  in  1839  the  Confederation  split 
up  into  five  separate  states:  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica.  Thus,  one  by  one,  Spain  lost  her 
colonies  in  the  New  World.  Only  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  remained  in  Spanish  hands, 
and  both  of  these  were  later  lost  in  a war 
with  the  United  States  in  1898. 

Brazil.  The  vast  territory  of  Brazil  had  been 
discovered,  claimed,  and  partially  settled 
by  Portugal.  In  the  widespread  movement 
towards  nationalism  and  independence,  she 
too  sought  freedom  from  imperial  control. 
Brazil,  however,  won  her  independence 


without  bloodshed.  During  most  of  the 
Napoleonic  period  John  VI  lived  in  Brazil 
as  Regent  and  later  as  King.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Portugal  in  1821,  he  left  his  son, 
Dom  Pedro,  to  rule  Brazil  as  Regent.  The 
next  year  Dom  Pedro  and  the  people  of 
Brazil  declared  their  independence  from 
Portugal  and  drew  up  a constitution  making 
the  new  nation  a limited  monarchy. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine.  By  the  early  19th 
century  all  the  major  colonies  in  South  and 
Central  America  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  the  mother  country  and  had  established 
their  independence.  But  would  these  weak 
and  divided  republics  be  able  to  maintain 
their  freedom  against  the  attempts  of  the 
European  powers  to  re-establish  control 
over  their  former  colonies?  The  answer  lay 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  and  the  Quadruple  Alliance  made  it 
evident  that  the  Great  Powers  might  help 
Spain  restore  her  authority  over  her  former 
possessions  in  the  New  World.  George  Can- 
ning, the  British  Foreign  Minister,  warned 
President  Monroe  of  the  United  States  of 
this  possibility.  In  1823  Monroe  issued 
his  famous  statement  regarding  American 
foreign  policy.  “The  United  States,”  he  said, 
“would  consider  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  European  powers  to  extend  their 
systems  to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.”  In 
other  words,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  warned 
all  nations  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
any  state  in  the  New  World.  The  European 
nations  took  the  broad  hint  and  did  not  try 
to  recover  the  Latin  American  colonies  for 
Spain. 

Disunity  and  Dictatorships.  Independence 
did  not  bring  unity,  peace,  or  democracy  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  Although 
most  of  them  at  once  became  republics  after 
the  pattern  of  the  United  States,  there  were 
a number  of  reasons  why  they  proved  un- 
able to  unite  or  to  form  strong,  stable  gov- 
ernments. The  geographical  barriers  of 
jungle  and  mountain  made  communication 
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This  map  shows  the  independent 
states  that  inherited  the  territories 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  em- 
pires in  South  America,  as  they 
were  in  the  year  when  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  promulgated  (1823). 


difficult.  The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  continent  were  Mestizos,  Indians,  and 
Negro  slaves,  most  of  whom  were  illiterate 
and  considered  by  the  Creoles  to  be  of  a 
lower  social  order.  Furthermore,  the  literate 
minority,  who  might  have  guided  the  new 
states,  had  no  broad  experience  in  self- 
government  and  no  tradition  of  fundamental 
rights  such  as  those  possessed  by  the  people 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  The  tradition  of 
Spain  was  one  of  separatism  and  this,  added 


to  the  personal  ambition  of  individual 
leaders,  prevented  union  and  co-operation 
among  states.  Instead  of  forming  two  or 
three  large  federations,  such  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  Latin  America  split  into 
some  twenty  separate  countries.  Most  of 
them  at  one  time  or  another  came  under 
the  control  of  illiberal  military  dictators, 
who  frequently  waged  war  with  their  neigh- 
bours. Internal  revolutions  added  greatly  to 
the  confusion  and  instability  of  government. 
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Revolution  may  grow  in  any  soil,  but  de- 
mocracy and  liberalism  are  plants  that  re- 
quire careful  nurture  in  a specially  prepared 
environment  and  need  time  to  take  root  and 
to  mature.  Many  recent  examples  show  this 
to  be  true. 


AND  DICTATORSHIPS  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mexico.  For  almost  a century  after  their 
liberation  from  Spanish  control,  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  experienced  common 
problems  of  civil  war,  revolution,  and  dic- 
tatorship. In  Mexico  Santa  Anna  ruled  (or 
rather  misruled)  for  twenty-two  years  after 
the  overthrow  of  Iturbide  in  1823,  until  a 
revolt  forced  him  into  temporary  exile  in 
1845.  In  1848,  as  a result  of  the  war  with 
the  United  States  arising  from  boundary 
disputes  and  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
Mexico  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  Upper 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  three  prov- 
inces in  northern  Mexico  (in  all,  more  than 
half  of  her  territory).  In  1853  Santa  Anna 
returned  to  power  as  a dictator,  but  in  1855 
he  was  overthrown. 

From  1855  to  1872  Mexico  was  domin- 
ated by  a full-blooded  Indian  named  Benito 
Juarez.  Juarez  undertook  a programme  of 
liberal  political  and  religious  reform.  Among 
his  measures  were:  first,  the  introduction  of 
manhood  suffrage;  second,  provision  for 
freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and  of 
teaching;  third,  constitutional  changes  such 
as  the  establishment  of  a federal  form  of 
government  and  the  abolition  of  military 
and  church  courts;  and  fourth,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  authority  and  privilege  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  religious  liberty,  the  approval  of 
civil  marriages,  the  suppression  of  the  reli- 
gious Orders,  and  the  confiscation  of  church 
lands.  These  changes  led  to  the  War  of 
Reform  between  Juarez’s  party  and  the  con- 
servative privileged  classes. 

Napoleon  III,  hoping  to  create  a Catholic 
state  under  French  domination,  intervened 


Benito  Juarez  (the  Bettmann  Archive) 


in  Mexican  affairs,  driving  out  Juarez  and 
setting  up  a Mexican  Empire  under  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria,  brother  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  This  action  caused  the  United 
States  to  invoke  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
against  Napoleon  III,  who  thereupon  with- 
drew the  French  troops.  Juarez  and  his  men 
returned  to  Mexico,  captured  Maximilian  in 
1867,  and  shot  him.  Juarez  restored  order 
and  resumed  the  presidency  in  December 
1867.  He  continued  his  liberal  administra- 
tion until  his  death  in  1872. 

Porfirio  Diaz  overthrew  the  liberal  ad- 
ministration in  1876  and  controlled  Mexico 
with  the  absolute  authority  of  a military 
dictator  or  caudillo  from  that  date  until 
1911,  when  he  was  overthrown  by  a revolu- 
tion. By  the  use  of  force  and  the  granting 
of  favours  he  had  managed  to  maintain  his 
rule  for  thirty-five  years.  Although  he  won 
the  presidency  as  a member  of  the  liberal 
regime  introduced  by  Juarez,  he  promptly  be- 
came one  of  the  most  autocratic  of  rulers. 
Outwardly  the  country  seemed  to  prosper. 
Order  was  established;  Mexican  prestige 
rose;  foreign  investors  were  encouraged  to 
develop  Mexican  resources  and  to  build 
railroads  and  industries;  education  for  the 
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upper  classes  was  introduced,  and  vast 
material  progress  was  achieved.  However, 
while  the  large  landowners,  the  foreign  in- 
terests, and  the  Church  reaped  the  benefits 
of  this  progress,  the  lot  of  the  peasants  and 
labourers  became  steadily  worse.  An  in- 
creasing tide  of  discontent  finally  brought 
about  a revolution  which  forced  Diaz  to 
leave  the  country  in  1911. 

From  1911  to  1917  Mexico,  like  France 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  went 
through  a period  of  violent  struggle  and 
changing  leaders,  resulting  in  the  reduction  of 
the  country  to  a state  of  chaos.  In  1917  a 
new  constitution  representing  advanced  na- 
tionalist and  radical  social  views  became  the 
“charter  of  the  new  Mexico”.  Social  welfare 
measures  such  as  the  right  of  the  worker  to 
strike,  the  guarantee  of  a minimum  wage, 
and  provision  for  an  eight-hour  day  were 
all  included.  All  mineral  rights  became  the 
property  of  the  state.  The  large  land- 
holdings  were  broken  up  and  divided  among 
the  peasants  (the  peons ) and  the  villages. 
Finally,  the  Church  was  once  more  restricted 
by  not  being  allowed  to  own  property  or  to 
conduct  primary  schools.  These  reforms 
gave  Mexico  liberal  government,  though  in- 
surrections and  strained  relations  between 
the  government  and  her  powerful  North 
American  neighbour,  and  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  continued  to  plague 
the  country  for  another  two  or  three 
decades. 

Central  America.  In  the  rest  of  Central 
America  the  story  was  much  the  same. 
Long  struggles,  involving  civil  war,  revolu- 
tion, and  violence,  followed  each  other  as 
one  military  chieftain  after  another  seized 
power  and  attempted  to  unite  the  republics 
in  a federation,  or  to  annex  them  by  force. 
In  1903  Panama  broke  away  from  Colom- 
bia, adding  a sixth  republic  to  those  already 
existing  in  Central  America.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  United  States  leased  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  from  the  new  republic  and  built 
the  strategic  waterway  to  link  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific. 


In  general,  all  the  small  republics  of 
Central  and  South  America  have  made  very 
slow  progress  towards  orderly  government, 
liberal  constitutions,  and  sound  finances. 
For  the  most  part  their  peoples  are  back- 
ward and  illiterate,  especially  the  Mestizos 
and  the  working  class,  and  the  living-stand- 
ards are  very  low.  The  exploitation  of 
minerals  and  the  production  of  plantation 
crops  such  as  bananas  and  coffee  are  carried 
out  by  foreign  interests  using  native  labour. 
This  system  brings  considerable  revenue  to 
the  Latin  American  governments,  but  at 
times  it  inspires  jealousy  and  a desire  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  their  more  ad- 
vanced neighbours,  particularly  the  United 
States. 

Chile.  The  export  of  nitrates  has  given 
Chile  considerable  wealth  and  has  enabled 
her  to  establish  some  industries,  to  build 
railway  and  telegraph  lines,  and  to  set  up  a 
good  system  of  public  education.  As  a result 
Chile  became  one  of  the  most  democratic 
and  liberal  of  the  republics  of  the  early  20th 
century. 

Argentina.  Chile’s  neighbour  across  the 
Andes,  Argentina,  is  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies, 
and  supports  the  most  numerous  population. 
After  a period  of  almost  constant  rebellion 
in  the  provinces,  resulting  in  anarchy,  Juan 
Manuel  de  Rosas  (1793-1877)  established 
a rigid  dictatorship  which  gave  Argentina 
stable  government  until  his  regime  was  over- 
thrown by  a revolt  in  1852.  Under  the  wise 
leadership  of  Sarmiento  a more  democratic 
system  of  government  was  established,  free 
public  education  was  promoted,  commerce, 
industry,  and  immigration  were  encouraged, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
Argentina  was  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and 
progressive  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

Brazil.  In  Brazil,  Portugal’s  former  colony, 
Pedro  II  ruled  as  a constitutional  monarch 
for  nearly  half  a century  (1840-89).  Under 
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him  provincial  revolts  ended,  education  was 
encouraged,  industry  promoted,  and  immi- 
gration fostered,  resulting  in  great  material 
progress.  However  in  1888  the  complete 
abolition  of  slavery  without  recompense  to 
owners  brought  about  a revolt  which  de- 
posed the  Emperor  and  declared  Brazil  a 
republic.  Nevertheless,  Brazilians  continued 
to  enjoy  a measure  of  liberal  government, 
though  hampered  by  revolts,  boundary  dis- 
putes, a tendency  to  military  rule,  illiteracy, 
and  lack  of  political  experience. 

Although  nationalism  in  Latin  America 
received  great  impetus  from  the  American 
and  French  Revolutions,  it  failed  to  pro- 


duce strong  nations.  The  disposition  of  the 
people,  their  lack  of  education  and  of  ex- 
perience in  self-government,  the  diversity  of 
culture  and  ideals,  social  inequalities,  and 
geographic  and  climatic  conditions,  all 
played  a prominent  part  in  weaving  the  un- 
happy story  of  disunity  and  despotism  in 
South  and  Central  America.  Nationalism 
without  democracy  or  liberalism  produced 
results  as  tyrannical  and  as  cruel  as  any 
despotism  exerted  by  a foreign  master.  And 
it  was  shown  that  constitutions  provide  no 
guarantee  of  good  government  unless  they 
are  written  deeply  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people  as  a whole. 


16 

IMPERIAL  ASPIRATIONS  IN  THE 
LATE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


Earlier  chapters  outlined  the  development 
of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  as 
strong  nation-states  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Modern  Period.  As  a result  of  this  develop- 
ment all  these  states  were  able  to  expand 
and  establish  colonial  empires  overseas. 
Germany  and  Italy,  however,  did  not  be- 
come unified  states  until  almost  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  when  most  of  the  world’s 
habitable  regions  had  already  been  claimed. 
The  story  of  the  unification  of  these  two 
countries  and  of  their  subsequent  struggles 
for  imperial  expansion  is  the  topic  of  this 
chapter. 


OF  GERMANY 

The  Beginnings  of  the  German  Peoples. 

During  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  A.D. 
Germanic  peoples  penetrated  and  overthrew 
the  Roman  Empire.  From  the  kingdoms  that 
they  carved  out  of  its  ruins,  most  of  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  have  grown.  The 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  settled  in  the 
Roman  province  of  Britain  which  eventually 
became  Angleland  (England);  the  Franks 
occupied  Gaul  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
modern  France;  the  Visigoths  or  West 
Goths  crossed  into  Spain.  The  Lombards 
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crossed  the  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy in  northern  Italy,  and  the  Ostrogoths 
or  East  Goths  into  the  territory  of  south- 
east Europe,  known  after  them  as  Austria. 

Once  settled  in  their  new  homelands, 
these  various  tribes  gradually  accepted 
Christianity.  Their  missionaries  converted 
other  Germanic  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast 
forests  and  plains  that  stretched  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  in  the  north  to  the  Alps  in  the 
south,  and  from  the  Rhine  in  the  west  to 
the  Vistula  in  the  east.  In  this  manner  all 
northern  Europe  was  brought  under  the 
sway  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
in  800  A.D.  Charlemagne  incorporated 
much  of  it  into  his  Empire.  Consequently, 
most  of  northern  and  western  Europe  was 
loosely  bound  together  by  the  two  unifying 
forces  of  the  later  Middle  Ages — the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

The  Development  of  Separate  German 
States.  Many  of  the  German  princes  saw 
Luther’s  revolt  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  1521  as  an  opportunity  to  free 
themselves  from  the  duties  and  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  non-German 
Popes.  The  success  of  those  who  seized 
upon  this  opportunity  split  Germany  into 
two  religious  camps— the  Lutheran  or  Pro- 
testant north  and  the  Roman  Catholic  south. 
A century  later  religious  differences,  aggra- 
vated by  political,  social,  and  economic 
problems,  came  to  a head  in  the  struggle 
known  as  the  Thirty  Years’  War  (1618-48). 
This  war,  in  which  many  other  countries, 
notably  France  and  Sweden,  became  in- 
volved, was,  nevertheless,  fought  on  Ger- 
man soil,  and  resulted  in  great  loss  of  life 
and  the  devastation  of  all  northern  Europe. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
there  were  some  300  separate  and  distinct 
German  states,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
army,  foreign  policy,  and  customs  duties. 
Wars  were  frequent  between  rival  states 
over  territory,  religion,  trade,  and  the  per- 
sonal ambitions  of  rulers.  Of  the  three  hun- 
dred, two  states,  Austria  and  Prussia,  had 


achieved  greater  power  and  authority  than 
their  neighbours. 

The  Rise  of  Austria.  Austria  under  its 
Hapsburg  rulers  had  long  enjoyed  a position 
of  power  and  prestige,  founded  largely  on 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  bulwark  of  western 
Christendom.  Its  origin  as  a state  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  time,  a thousand 
years  earlier,  when  Charlemagne,  following 
his  conquest  of  the  Avars,  had  established 
the  East  Mark  (Ostmark)  in  an  attempt  to 
hold  back  further  invasions  from  the  east. 
In  the  disintegration  of  the  Carolingian  em- 
pire, the  territory  was  overrun  by  the 
Magyars.  In  955,  however,  Otto  the  Great 
(r.  936-73),  King  of  the  Germans,  de- 
feated the  Magyars  at  the  Battle  of  Lech- 
feld,  re-established  the  East  Mark  as 
German  territory,  and  colonized  it  with 
Bavarians.  The  Magyars  settled  on  the  mid- 
dle Danube  and  later  formed  the  Kingdom 
of  Hungary. 
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Otto’s  policy  was  to  continue  the  expan- 
sion and  consolidation  of  Germany  which 
his  father,  Henry  the  Fowler  (r.  919-36) 
had  begun.  In  his  efforts  to  hold  the  ter- 
ritory that  he  had  conquered  east  of  the 
River  Elbe,  Henry  had  created  a number  of 
new  Marks,  including  the  Mark  of  Branibor 
(Brandenburg),  which  was  later  to  become 
part  of  Prussia.  More  Marks  were  estab- 
lished by  Otto  to  protect  the  areas  opened 
up  by  his  own  and  his  father’s  conquests  to 
German  colonization  and  Christian  influ- 
ence. Otto,  who  regarded  himself  as  the 
successor  of  Charlemagne,  revived  Charle- 
magne’s Holy  Roman  Empire  and  had  him- 
self crowned  Emperor  in  963.  The  Empire 
was  destined  to  endure  until  1806  when  it 
was  swept  away  by  Napoleon’s  victories. 

In  1156  the  Bavarian  East  Mark  became  a 
separate  duchy  under  the  name  of  “Austria”, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Hapsburg  family 
(the  name  means  “hawk’s  castle”)  became 
its  hereditary  rulers.  The  first  Hapsburg  to 
become  Holy  Roman  Emperor  was  Rudolf, 
elected  in  1273.  No  other  Hapsburg  was 
chosen  until  1438,  but  from  that  date  until 


the  end  of  the  Empire  in  1806,  all  the 
Emperors,  with  one  exception,  were  chosen 
from  the  Hapsburg  family. 

Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  concentrated  upon 
the  expansion  of  his  family’s  territorial  hold- 
ings by  a combination  of  fortunate  mar- 
riages, diplomacy,  and  wars.  The  territories 
thus  added  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of 
Austria  were  for  the  most  part  non- 
Germanic,  and,  though  Czech  Bohemia  was 
considered  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
Magyar  Hungary  always  remained  outside 
that  organization. 

Greater  still  was  the  prestige  Austria 
gained  from  a long  series  of  victories  against 
the  Turks.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  beaten 
decisively  at  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  (1571), 
but  in  1683  Turkish  armies  advanced  to 
the  very  walls  of  Vienna.  The  Emperor, 
Leopold  I,  fled,  and  the  city  seemed 
doomed.  But  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland, 
marched  to  its  relief,  and  the  combined 
Poles  and  Austrians  turned  the  Turkish  re- 
treat into  a disorderly  rout.  In  1687  the 
Austrians  and  Hungarians  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Mohacs,  and  bit  by  bit  Austrian 
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armies,  aided  by  their  neighbours,  drove  the 
Turks  out  of  Hungary  and  part  of  the 
Balkans.  Thus  Austria  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  champion  of  western  Christendom 
against  the  Moslems. 

Yet  all  three  of  these  sources  of  Austrian 
greatness  were  handicaps  to  any  movement 
for  German  unification.  In  the  first  place,  a 
great  many  of  the  Austrian  possessions, 
being  non-Germanic,  were  not  acceptable  as 
part  of  a German  nation.  In  addition,  in- 
ternal quarrels  between  the  Germans  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Slavs,  Czechs,  Magyars, 
Italians,  and  Netherlanders  on  the  other, 
weakened  the  central  government  and  made 
its  foreign  policy  ineffective.  Second,  the 
fact  that  Austrian  rulers  were  often  Holy 
Roman  Emperors  was  a mixed  blessing,  for 
it  caused  them  to  waste  their  energies 
abroad  instead  of  concentrating  upon  their 
own  internal  problems.  And  finally,  Austrian 
championship  of  Christianity  against  the 
Moslems  led  to  her  very  close  association 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  largely  Pro- 
testant. This  created  internal  friction,  and 
many  of  the  Protestant  princes  and  peoples 
of  northern  Germany  found  Roman  Catho- 
lic Austria  unacceptable  as  a leader. 

The  Rise  of  Prussia.  In  marked  contrast  to 
Austria,  Prussia,  as  she  rose  to  power  under 
the  Hohenzollerns,  possessed  a number  of 
important  advantages.  Her  territories, 
though  scattered,  were,  with  the  exception 
of  part  of  Poland,  almost  completely 
Germanic  in  origin  and  outlook.  Her  people 
were  mostly  Protestant  in  religion.  Her 


rulers  were  free  to  focus  their  attention  and 
resources  on  the  development  of  their  own 
territories  and  the  strengthening  of  their  own 
authority.  Finally,  though  Prussian  terri- 
tories were  included  in  the  Empire,  Prussia 
herself  remained  outside  and  could  develop 
an  independent  policy  in  defiance  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperor.  Thus,  in  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  the  advantage  lay  with  the 
northern  state,  and  it  was  Prussia  that  was 
destined  eventually  to  unify  Germany. 

In  the  15th  century,  Prussia  was  a region 
lying  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
Baltic  Sea.  In  north-eastern  Germany, 
separated  from  Prussia  by  a strip  of  Polish 
territory,  lay  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  In 
1415  the  Count  of  a small  principality  in 
southern  Germany  called  Hohenzollern  was 
made  ruler  of  Brandenburg,  in  return  for 
services  rendered  to  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror. A century  later,  in  1512,  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  rulers  of  Prussia,  needing  the  aid 
of  a foreign  protector  against  the  Poles, 
chose  Albert  of  Hohenzollern,  a near  rela- 
tive of  the  Brandenburg  Elector,  as  their 
Grand  Master.  When  the  Reformation  pre- 
sented Albert  with  the  opportunity  of  con- 
verting the  lands  of  his  Order  into  the 
hereditary  secular  state  of  Prussia,  he  seized 
it  and  declared  himself  a Protestant.  Albert’s 
line  died  out  in  1618,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Prussia  passed  to  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. In  1614  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
had  also  acquired,  by  the  provisional  settle- 
ment of  the  Treaty  of  Xanten,  the  Duchy 
of  Cleves  and  the  Counties  of  Mark  and 
Ravensberg,  which  he  claimed  as  part  of  his 
wife’s  inheritance.  (His  possession  of  these 


The  shaded  areas  on  the  map 
show  the  territories  ruled  by  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty. 
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territories  was  confirmed  in  1666.)  By  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648,  which  brought 
an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  Branden- 
burg gained  East  Pomerania  and  a number 
of  other  small  territories,  as  well  as  the 
promise  of  Magdeburg,  which  was  added  to 
her  territories  in  1680.  Thus  by  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg governed  by  different  titles  three  widely 
separated  groups  of  territories  which  made 
up  the  state  of  Brandenburg-Prussia.  In  the 
west,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser, 
were  Cleves,  Ravensberg,  and  Mark;  in  the 
centre,  Brandenburg  and  East  Pomerania; 
and  in  the  east,  East  Prussia,  separated  from 
Pomerania  by  the  Polish  territory  of  West 
Prussia.  In  1701  Frederick  III,  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  assumed  the  title  of  Freder- 
ick I,  King  of  Prussia.  Since  Prussia  lay 
outside  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  he  felt  that 
the  title  would  make  him  more  independent 
of  the  Hapsburg  Emperors. 

Frederick  the  Great  (r.  1740-86).  Frederick 
II  (grandson  of  the  first  King  of  Prussia), 
commonly  called  Frederick  the  Great,  was  a 
typical  Hohenzollern  ruler.  He  was  strong, 
capable,  inflexible,  and  ambitious.  Though 
totally  unimaginative,  he  was  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  state,  sparing  neither 
himself  nor  others  in  its  service,  and  willing 
to  use  force,  diplomacy,  and  deception  to 
advance  its  power.  As  a youth  he  had  been 
characterized  by  idealism  and  humanity,  but 
his  conflict  with  his  tyrannical  and  illiterate 
father,  Frederick  William  I,  had  turned  him 
into  a cynical,  bitter  man  who  believed  in 
little  but  armed  force.  His  reign  of  nearly 
half  a century  (1740-86)  was  marked  by  a 
number  of  ambitious  wars  which  made 
Prussia  a great  military  power. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Frederick 
plunged  Europe  into  war  by  violating  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  which  guaranteed  to 
Maria  Theresa  the  undisputed  succession  to 
all  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
Frederick  turned  his  father’s  well-organized 
army  against  Austria  and  seized  the  rich 
province  of  Silesia.  Maria  Theresa  fought 


Frederick  the  Great  (Ewing  Galloway) 


two  wars  to  win  back  her  province,  “the 
jewel  of  her  crown”,  but  both  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Prussia  kept  Silesia.  In  1772 
Frederick  suggested  that  Russia  and  Austria 
join  him  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  from  r 
which  he  received  West  Prussia  and  other  F 
territory  to  the  east,  which  united  his  Baltic 
provinces  with  Brandenburg.  His  title  of 
“the  Great”,  however,  did  not  depend  en- 
tirely upon  his  military  exploits  for,  unlike 
his  father,  he  launched  Prussia  on  a pro- 
gramme of  enlightenment.  He  built  up  trade 
and  industry,  reformed  the  courts,  and 
established  schools  which  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  those  of  other  European  powers  at 
the  time.  In  1793  his  successor  shared 
in  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  from 
which  he  gained  Danzig  and  Thorn  as  well 
as  Great  Poland.  By  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  the  Prussian  armies  were  reputed 
to  be  invincible. 

Prussia  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Napoleon, 
recognizing  that  a powerful  Prussia  was  a 
menace  to  France,  resolved  to  drive  a wedge 
between  France  and  Prussia,  and  to  create 
a rival  power  in  Germany  by  consolidating 
the  states  of  western  Germany  into  the 
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By  1803,  Prussia  had  consolidated 
her  territories  in  north-eastern 
Germany  by  means  of  territories 
gained  in  the  Partition  of  Poland. 


Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  This  action, 
together  with  other  considerations,  caused 
Prussia  to  declare  war  against  France  in 
1806.  To  the  amazement  of  all  Europe  two 
Prussian  armies  were  completely  wiped  out 
in  the  Battle  of  Jena  in  October  1806. 
Fortress  after  fortress,  in  spite  of  adequate 
supplies  of  men,  food,  and  equipment,  sur- 
rendered, and  all  resistance  collapsed  after 
the  defeat  of  the  combined  Russian  and 
Prussian  forces  at  Friedland  in  1807.  Prus- 
sia lost  her  lands  in  the  west  to  the  newly 
created  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  her 
Polish  territories  to  another  of  Napoleon’s 
creations,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  losses,  the  reduction  of  her 
army,  and  the  occupation  of  her  territory 
by  French  troops,  Prussia  took  an  active 
part  in  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
both  at  the  Battle  of  Leipzig  in  1813  and 
at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815.  In  return, 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  allowed  Prussia  to 
keep  a small  part  of  Poland,  to  take  over  the 
German  states  of  the  Rhineland,  and  to 
annex  part  of  the  territory  of  Napoleon’s 
old  ally,  Saxony.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
reduced  the  number  of  sovereign  princes 


and  free  cities  (of  which  there  had  been  350 
in  1648)  to  39.  This  settlement  set  the  stage 
for  the  continued  rivalry  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  for  the  leadership  of  a unified 
German  people. 

Metternich  and  His  Policy  of  Reaction. 

During  most  of  the  19th  century,  two 
European  statesmen — Prince  Metternich  of 
Austria  and  Otto  von  Bismarck  of  Prussia 
— guided  the  destinies  of  Germany.  From 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century  (1848),  Metternich  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  all  liberal  movements 
throughout  the  Germanic  Confederation  (a 
loose  union  of  the  thirty-nine  states  and 
free  cities  for  purposes  of  defence,  with 
Austria  at  its  head).  By  use  of  the  “Met- 
ternich System”,  that  is,  of  a rigid  censor- 
ship of  all  information,  a network  of  spies 
throughout  the  country  to  track  down  any 
opposition  to  the  government,  and  a careful 
supervision  of  the  universities  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  democratic  ideas,  the  Austrian 
Chancellor  was  able  to  prevent  the  various 
national  groups  within  the  Austrian  Empire 
from  winning  their  independence  and  to 
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thwart  every  attempt  of  the  heads  of  the 
various  German  states  to  give  more  liberal 
constitutions  to  their  people.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  reactionary  measures,  the  Revolution 
of  1830  in  France  had  an  immediate  effect 
throughout  central  Europe.  Revolts  broke 
out  in  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Italy,  and  there 
was  a renewal  of  activity  among  the  intel- 
lectuals of  several  German  states.  The  rulers 
of  Brunswick,  Saxony,  and  Hanover  abdi- 
cated, and  several  other  states,  including 
Hesse-Cassel,  won  new  constitutions.  But 
the  movement  was  short-lived,  and  Met- 
ternich  was  soon  able  to  impose  even  greater 
restrictions  upon  the  German  states.  These 
new  repressions  required  every  German 
ruler  to  reject  petitions  from  his  subjects  if 
those  petitions  would  weaken  his  authority 
in  any  way.  In  other  words,  the  “Metternich 
System”  was  based  upon  the  principle  of 
divine-right  monarchy,  and  was  to  be  main- 
tained by  all  the  forces  of  the  state. 

But  if  German  unity  was  not  to  be 
brought  about  by  political  means,  it  was 
greatly  assisted,  even  during  the  Metternich 
era,  by  the  need  for  greater  freedom  of 
trade  among  the  northern  states  of  Ger- 
many. Commerce  was  growing  as  a result 
of  increased  industrialization,  but  the  many 
tariff  systems  of  the  individual  German 
states  placed  severe  restrictions  on  trade.  In 
1819  Prussia  took  the  lead  in  establishing  a 
Zollverein  or  Customs  Union  among  a num- 
ber of  the  German  states  by  setting  up  a 
uniform  tariff  for  all  her  own  scattered  ter- 
ritories. In  1829  Bavaria  and  Wtirttemberg 
entered  this  union,  and  by  1844  most  of  the 
German-speaking  states,  except  Austria, 
were  members  of  the  Zollverein.  This  gave 
Prussia  a distinct  advantage  over  Austria 
in  the  struggle  for  leadership  and  political 
union. 

The  Year  of  Revolutions.  In  spite  of  Met- 
ternich’s  repressions,  the  fires  of  national- 
ism and  liberalism  continued  to  smoulder  in 
Europe  until  1848,  the  “year  of  revolu- 
tions”, when  they  burst  into  flame  all  over 
the  Continent.  These  revolutions  were  car- 


ried out  with  more  than  one  goal  in  view. 
There  was  the  nationalist  goal  of  the  “sub- 
merged nationalities”,  such  as  the  Bo- 
hemians, Moravians,  Magyars,  Slavs,  and 
Poles,  who  sought  political  independence 
and  the  right  to  enjoy  their  own  culture. 
There  was  also  the  liberal  movement  for 
more  democratic  government  and  the  right 
of  the  growing  commercial  middle  classes 
to  have  a voice  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country.  The  nationalists  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw Of  the  despotism  and  tyranny  of  the 
Hapsburgs  and  the  dismemberment  of 
Austria,  while  the  liberals  in  Germany 
sought  to  unify  the  various  states  into  a 
progressive  and  democratic  country  under  a 
constitutional  monarch.  These  two  groups 
co-operated  to  destroy  the  Metternich 
System,  but  having  accomplished  that  goal, 
their  usefulness  to  each  other  ended  and 
their  co-operation  changed  to  opposition. 

Metternich’s  power  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  1848  as  the  result  of  a revolution 
in  Vienna.  While  mobs  sacked  his  palace, 
he  escaped  to  England  amid  general  rejoic- 
ing at  his  departure.  With  the  removal  of 
the  only  strong  element  in  the  government 
of  Austria,  a new  day  dawned  for  the  people 
of  central  Europe.  The  Austrian  Empire, 
torn  by  nationalist-inspired  revolts  in  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  and  Italy,  abandoned  tem- 
porarily her  struggle  for  leadership  in 
Germany.  By  the  time  she  had  reduced  her 
own  house  to  order,  it  was  too  late  to 
capture  Germany,  for  Prussia  had  already 
seized  her  opportunity. 

The  Frankfort  Assembly.  With  the  outbreak 
of  revolutions  among  the  German  states, 
several  rulers  promised  their  people  liberal 
constitutions.  An  “All-German  National  As- 
sembly” met  in  Frankfort  to  unify  Germany 
and  to  give  the  country  a liberal  constitu- 
tion. But  it  failed  in  both  these  aims.  In 
the  first  place,  it  could  only  debate  pro- 
posals. Any  decisions  would  have  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  constituent  states.  Second, 
the  Frankfort  Assembly  at  once  encountered 
the  extremely  difficult  problem  arising  from 
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A meeting  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  1848  (the  Bettmann  Archive) 


the  nature  of  the  Austrian  state.  Was 
Austria  to  be  a part  of  the  new  Germany? 
If  the  answer  was  “yes”,  were  all  28 
million  of  her  subjects  (24  million  of  whom 
were  non-German)  to  be  represented  in  the 
German  Parliament,  or  only  the  4 million 
Germans?  If  all  Austria  came  in,  the  new 
state  could  hardly  be  called  a German  na- 
tion. If  Austria  were  entirely  excluded, 
might  she  not  become  a very  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  new  state?  If  the  German  sub- 
jects of  the  Austrian  Emperor  alone  were 
admitted,  would  he  not  refuse  them  permis- 
sion to  join?  After  much  debate  the  As- 
sembly decided  to  risk  Austrian  hostility  and 
voted  to  exclude  her.  Third,  when  the 
Frankfort  Assembly  offered  the  crown  of  a 
united  German  Empire  to  the  Prussian  King, 
Frederick  William  IV,  he  declined  it,  saying 
that  he  “would  not  pick  up  a crown  from 
the  gutter”,  meaning  that  as  a divine-right 
King  he  would  not  accept  the  position  from 


the  representatives  of  the  people  but  only 
from  the  princes.  This  divine-right  attitude 
was  intensified  by  fear  of  the  enmity  of  the 
Hapsburg  ruler  in  Austria  if  the  crown 
“made  of  mud  and  wood”  were  to  be 
placed  upon  the  head  of  the  Hohenzollern 
ruler  of  rival  Prussia.  With  Frederick 
William’s  refusal  the  whole  movement  col- 
lapsed in  1849,  and  the  Frankfort  As- 
sembly dispersed. 

Return  to  Reaction.  In  1848,  while  nation- 
alists and  liberals  argued  over  their  newly 
won  liberties,  the  forces  of  reaction  once 
more  gained  the  upper  hand.  Autocratic 
rulers  were  soon  firmly  back  in  the  saddle, 
and  liberals  and  patriots  found  themselves 
imprisoned  or  exiled.  In  Prussia  revolu- 
tionaries had  forced  the  King  to  promise  a 
constitution,  had  brought  about  the  abolition 
of  feudalism,  and  had  proposed  other 
measures  of  personal  liberty.  But  the  news 
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from  Vienna,  where  the  revolution  had  been 
crushed,  encouraged  the  King  to  withdraw 
his  promises.  Despairing  of  improving  con- 
ditions in  their  homeland,  thousands  of 
Germans  who  had  supported  the  movement 
for  democracy  now  emigrated  to  the  United 
States. 

Throughout  the  Austrian  Empire,  too, 
the  forces  of  reaction  triumphed,  and  the 
nationalist  movements  were  crushed.  An- 
other seventy  years  were  to  pass  before  the 
many  racial  and  national  groups  would 
achieve  their  independence  from  the  central 
government  at  Vienna.  Austria,  in  revenge 
for  her  own  exclusion  at  Frankfort,  forced 
humiliating  submission  upon  Prussia  at 
Olmutz  in  November  1849,  and  for  a time 
seemed  to  dominate  Germany.  However,  the 
rise  of  Otto  von  Bismarck  once  more  gave 
Prussia  the  leadership. 

Otto  von  Bismarck  and  the  Unification  of 
Germany.  Otto  von  Bismarck,  a member  of 
the  Prussian  landed  aristocracy,  guided  the 
affairs  of  Germany  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. He  was  utterly  opposed  to  any  uni- 
fication of  Germany  which  would  absorb 
Prussia,  was  just  as  averse  to  liberalism,  and 
had  little  respect  for  elected  assemblies  and 
written  constitutions.  “Germany,”  he  said, 
“does  not  look  to  Prussia’s  liberalism  but 
to  her  power;  the  great  questions  of  the  day 
are  not  decided  by  speeches  and  majority 
votes,  but  by  blood  and  iron.  Sooner  or 
later  the  God  who  directs  the  battle  will  cast 
His  iron  dice.”  It  was  by  means  of  a strong 
army  and  three  wars — “blood  and  iron” — 
that  Bismarck  unified  Germany. 

Bismarck  came  to  power  in  September 
1862  as  the  result  of  a constitutional  crisis 
in  Prussia  and  a diplomatic  crisis  in  the 
relations  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  In 
1858,  Frederick  William’s  mind  having  be- 
come unbalanced,  his  brother,  William,  was 
made  Regent,  and  in  1861  he  became  King. 
William  was  no  friend  of  liberalism,  though 
he  was  willing  to  abide  by  the  1850  Consti- 
tution because  this  was  expedient.  He  cher- 
ished a passionate  belief  in  the  unity  of 


Germany  and  in  the  destiny  of  Prussia  as 
the  instrument  of  that  unity.  In  his  view,  the 
first  essential  step  towards  achieving  this 
ambition  was  to  reform,  strengthen,  and 
develop  the  Prussian  army,  and  then  to 
reverse  the  humiliation  Prussia  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Austria  at  Olmutz.  To  this 
end  he  proposed  to  enforce  universal  mili- 
tary service  for  three  years  followed  by  four 
years  in  the  reserve,  to  establish  new  regi- 
ments, and  to  equip  his  army  with  the  latest 
weapons  and  train  it  in  the  most  modern 
methods  of  warfare.  But  this  would  all  cost 
money.  This  money  the  Prussian  Diet  (Par- 
liament) flatly  refused  to  grant,  since  they 
considered  the  measure  to  be  anti-German 
and  reactionary.  A political  deadlock  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Diet  resulted.  Wil- 
liam was  urged  to  abolish  the  Diet,  but  this 
he  refused  to  do  because  he  had  sworn  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  1850  which 
had  established  it.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  to  abandon  the  reform  of  the  army — 
the  cause  of  all  this  bother.  Instead,  he 
wrote  out  and  signed  his  abdication.  It  was 
lying  on  his  desk  when  he  was  persuaded  to 
send  for  Bismarck.  In  the  interview  which 
followed,  Bismarck  told  the  King  that  he 
was  willing  to  carry  out  his  policy  whether 
the  Diet  agreed  to  it  or  not.  “I  will  rather 
perish  with  the  King  than  forsake  your 
Majesty  in  the  contest  with  parliamentary 
government,”  he  declared.  Well  pleased  with 
Bismarck’s  boldness,  the  King  tore  up  his 
abdication  and  resumed  the  struggle.  Thus 
the  actor  who  was  to  hold  the  spotlight  for 
a quarter  of  a century  entered  the  stage  of 
European  politics. 

As  first  steps  in  his  policy  of  “blood  and 
iron”,  Bismarck  had  to  do  two  things:  he 
had  to  force  the  military  reforms  through 
the  Diet;  and  he  had  to  remove  any  risk  of 
unwelcome  interference  in  German  affairs 
by  foreign  rulers  such  as  Napoleon  III  of 
France,  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  or  Alex- 
ander II  of  Russia.  This  second  aim  Bis- 
marck achieved  by  a blend  of  skilful  diplo- 
macy and  a show  of  force.  By  the  former 
method  he  won  Italy’s  friendship  during  her 
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struggle  for  unity,  and  by  the  latter  he  halted 
both  Napoleon  and  Francis  Joseph.  A simi- 
lar use  of  military  support,  this  time  for 
Russia  in  the  repression  of  a Polish  insur- 
rection, earned  him  the  gratitude  of  the 
Czar,  Alexander  II,  and  assured  him  of 
Russian  neutrality  in  German  affairs.  By  a 
show  of  the  strict  observation  of  agreements 
and  by  making  it  appear  that  his  enemy  was 
the  aggressor,  he  isolated  in  turn,  Denmark, 
Austria,  and  France,  his  intended  victims. 

Schleswig-Holstein.  The  unification  of  Ger- 
many was  the  result  of  three  wars  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years.  The  first  of  these 
wars  was  with  Denmark  (1863-64)  over 
the  complicated  problem  of  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein.  Contrary  to  the 
Treaty  of  London,  1852,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark had  practically  incorporated  into  his 
kingdom  Holstein,  with  its  entirely  German 
population  of  600,000,  and  Schleswig,  with 
its  300,000  Germans  and  150,000  Danes. 
The  German  Confederation,  of  which  Hol- 
stein was  a member,  protested  this  action 
and,  pending  a decision  as  to  the  future  of 
the  two  territories,  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  occupied.  Bismarck  saw  in  this 
situation  an  opportunity,  first,  to  further  the 
course  of  German  unity  and  nationalism; 
second,  to  annex  the  duchies  to  Prussia  and 
thus  increase  her  power  and  prestige;  third, 
to  test  the  strength  of  the  newly  reorganized 
Prussian  army;  and  fourth,  to  pick  a quarrel 
with  Austria  later.  By  shrewd  diplomacy,  he 
persuaded  Austria  to  join  Prussia  in  the 
war  against  Denmark  in  support  of  the 
Treaty  of  1852.  By  this  show  of  just  action 
he  prevented  France  and  Britain  from  inter- 
fering on  behalf  of  Denmark,  while  by  his 
action  in  Poland  he  had  already  made  sure 
of  Russia’s  neutrality. 

Denmark  was  no  match  for  the  combined 
armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  She  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  surrender  the  disputed 
duchies.  But  this  by  no  means  settled  the 
problem.  The  inhabitants,  the  German  Con- 
federation, and  Austria,  all  favoured  the 
creation  of  a separate  German  state  out  of 
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Schleswig-Holstein.  Bismarck,  however, 
would  have  none  of  it.  There  were  too  many 
German  states  already,  and  this  would  be 
one  more  ally  of  Austria,  and  an  enemy  of 
Prussia.  For  two  years  the  friction  mounted 
steadily  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  the 
joint  rulers  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Finally, 
Bismarck,  having  by  diplomacy  isolated 
Austria  from  the  other  powers,  was  prepared 
to  bring  about  the  war  which  he  felt  was 
essential  to  German  unification  under  Prus- 
sian leadership. 

The  Seven  Weeks’  War.  The  war  which 
broke  out  in  1866  lasted  seven  weeks  and 
resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  Austria 
and  her  German  allies — Bavaria,  Wiirttem- 
berg,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  several  smaller 
states.  By  careful  diplomatic  preparations 
Bismarck  had  persuaded  Italy  to  attack 
Austria,  in  order  to  keep  an  Austrian  army 
tied  up  on  the  Italian  front.  Also,  he  had 
secured  the  neutrality  of  Napoleon  III  by 
vaguely  promising  some  compensation  for 
France.  Napoleon  III  would  have  been  quite 
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happy  to  see  Austria  and  Prussia  wear  each 
other  out  in  a long  and  exhausting  war,  but 
he  had  not  expected  Prussia  to  win  such  an 
overwhelming  victory  in  so  short  a time. 
The  completeness  of  the  defeat  and  the 
shortness  of  the  time  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  the  field  as  a mediator  and 
bring  about  a conciliation  as  he  had  hoped. 

As  a result  of  the  Seven  Weeks’  War, 
Bismarck  made  considerable  progress  to- 
wards the  completion  of  his  plans  for  the 
unification  of  Germany.  First,  the  old 
Germanic  Confederation  under  Austrian 
leadership  ceased  to  exist;  second,  a North 
German  Confederation  consisting  of  the 
German  states  north  of  the  River  Main  was 
set  up  with  Prussia  as  its  head;  third,  the 
South  German  states  were  to  be  indepen- 
dent and  were  left  free  to  form  a separate 
confederation  if  they  so  chose;  fourth,  the 
military  forces  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation came  under  the  command  of  the 
King  of  Prussia;  fifth,  Prussia  annexed  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  duchies  of  Nassau, 


Hesse-Cassel,  Schleswig,  and  Holstein,  and 
the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  thereby  gaining 
4i  million  people  and  13,000  square  miles 
of  territory;  and  sixth,  Austria  was  further 
weakened  by  having  to  cede  the  province  of 
Venetia  to  Italy.  Thus  Bismarck  succeeded 
in  excluding  Austria  from  German  affairs 
and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  final  Ger- 
man unification  under  the  leadership  of 
Prussia. 

The  Austrian  Empire  itself  underwent  an 
internal  change  at  this  time.  In  1867,  after 
nearly  three  and  a half  centuries  of  Austrian 
rule,  Hungary  obtained  a constitution  of  her 
own.  The  Hapsburg  dominions  now  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Dual  Monarchy  of 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
assuming  also  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary. 

The  Franco-Prussian  War.  The  war  against 
Napoleon  III  (1870-71)  was  Bismarck’s 
third  military  adventure,  and  one  which 
both  Napoleon  and  he  had  come  to  regard 
as  inevitable.  Thoroughly  alarmed  at  the 
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growing  military  might  of  Prussia,  Napoleon 
III  decided  that  a successful  war  would 
bolster  his  tottering  power,  already  shaken 
by  the  failure  of  the  Mexican  venture,  and 
that  it  should  be  fought  while  France  was 
still  able  to  win  a victory.  In  the  Seven 
Weeks’  War  Napoleon  had  let  slip  the  op- 
portunity of  attacking  Prussia  in  the  west 
while  she  was  engaged  with  Austria  in  the 
south  and  east.  This  was  the  military  situa- 
tion which  Bismarck  most  feared,  and  he 
was  now  determined  that  this  danger  should 
not  be  repeated.  Consequently,  in  the  four 
years  following  the  Seven  Weeks’  War  his 
main  objective  was  to  reduce  French  mili- 
tary power  to  such  a state  of  ineffectiveness 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  France  to  in- 
terfere in  the  final  unification  of  Germany. 
But  Bismarck  also  wanted  it  to  appear  that 
France,  not  Prussia,  was  the  aggressor.  A 
defensive  war  on  the  part  of  Prussia  would 
probably  convince  those  German  states  still 
outside  the  union  that  to  avoid  being  gob- 
bled up  by  France  they  would  do  well  to 
join  with  Prussia.  When  the  leaders  of  both 
sides  are  seeking  war,  causes  are  usually  not 
difficult  to  find;  and  so  it  was  with  Napoleon 
and  Bismarck. 

In  1868  the  Spanish  throne  became 
vacant,  and  the  crown  was  offered  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,  a relative  of  King 
William  of  Prussia.  Napoleon  III  viewed  the 
possibility  of  Hohenzollern  rulers  in  both 
Prussia  and  Spain  as  a threat  to  France,  for 
it  would  menace  two  of  his  frontiers  and 
would  upset  the  delicate  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  He  therefore  made  his  objections 
known  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  King  William, 
a sensible  and  moderate  man,  secretly  ad- 
vised Leopold  to  withdraw  his  acceptance 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  this  Leopold 
did.  This  was  a diplomatic  victory  for 
Napoleon  III,  and  for  a time  Bismarck  was 
so  depressed  at  this  turn  of  events  that  he 
considered  resigning.  But  the  French  gov- 
ernment wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
incident  to  humble  Prussia.  Therefore  the 
French  ambassador  was  instructed  to  ob- 
tain an  apology  from  King  William  and  a 


promise  that  Leopold  would  never  accept 
the  crown  of  Spain.  These  conditions  the 
Prussian  ruler  courteously  but  firmly  re- 
jected. 

For  reasons  of  health  King  William  was 
living  at  the  resort  town  of  Ems  when  the 
interview  with  the  French  ambassador  took 
place  on  July  13,  1870.  He  sent  a telegram 
describing  the  incident  to  Bismarck  in 
Berlin,  leaving  with  him  the  decision  whe- 
ther the  facts  of  the  case  should  be  pub- 
lished or  not.  This  “Ems  telegram”  has 
become  one  of  the  most  notable  communi- 
cations in  history.  The  wily  Chancellor, 
seeing  in  it  an  opportunity  to  provoke  the 
French  into  declaring  war  on  Prussia, 
merely  crossed  out  a number  of  words  in 
the  telegram  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
negotiations  at  Ems  had  been  sharp  and  dis- 
courteous, and  had  ended  abruptly.  The 
publication  of  this  edited  dispatch  proved  to 
be  “a  red  flag  to  the  Gallic  bull”,  for  the 
mild  tone  of  the  Ems  telegram  now  took 
on  the  appearance  of  a blunt  rejection  and 
an  insult  to  France.  The  people  of  Paris, 
incited  by  the  official  press,  played  right  into 
Bismarck’s  hands.  The  few  voices  raised  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  urging  caution 
and  the  cause  of  peace  were  drowned  out. 
Having  been  assured  that  the  French  armies 
were  ready  “to  the  last  gaiter  button”,  and 
expecting  assistance  from  both  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
voted  (with  only  ten  dissenting  voices)  for 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war  on  Prussia. 
Six  days  after  the  meeting  at  Ems,  France 
and  Prussia  were  at  war. 

Thus  began  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  a 
conflict  which  was  to  have  profound  effects 
upon  both  France  and  Prussia  and  which 
laid  the  basis  of  two  world  wars  in  the  20th 
century.  Bismarck’s  policy  of  “blood  and 
iron”,  based  upon  the  complete  and  perfect 
preparation  of  his  armies,  gave  Prussia  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  ill-prepared  and  dis- 
ordered forces  of  France  in  six  weeks 
(though  Paris  held  out  for  six  months);  and 
his  diplomacy  not  only  kept  other  countries 
from  assisting  his  enemy,  but  actually  led 
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the  South  German  states  to  enter  the  war 
on  the  side  of  Prussia.  A wave  of  national- 
ism and  patriotic  fervour  swept  over  all  the 
German  states  (except  Austria)  and  resulted 
in  demands  for  unification.  Bismarck  drew 
up  treaties  with  each  of  the  German  states, 
and  on  January  18,  1871,  William  I,  sur- 
rounded by  the  princes  of  Germany  and 
with  Bism.arck  at  his  side,  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors 
at  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  The  choice  of 
Louis  XIV’s  palace  as  the  scene  of  this 
memorable  ceremony  marked  the  most 
studied  insult  and  the  supreme  humiliation 
of  France.  The  new  German  Empire,  with 
a constitution  much  like  that  of  the  former 
North  German  Confederation,  was  a con- 
federation consisting  of  four  kingdoms,  five 
grand-duchies,  thirteen  duchies  and  princi- 
palities, three  free  cities,  and  one  imperial 
territory  (Alsace-Lorraine).  All  were  repre- 
sented in  the  federal  government — the  rulers 
in  the  Bundesrat  and  the  people  in  a newly 
elected  Reichstag. 

Bismarck’s  Diplomacy.  In  this  manner  did 
Bismarck,  in  the  short  space  of  two  decades, 
see  his  plans  for  a unified  Germany  under 
Prussian  leadership  fulfilled.  Germany  had 


become  a Great  Power  and  the  foremost 
military  state  of  Europe.  During  the  follow- 
ing decades  this  architect  of  modern  Ger- 
many attempted  to  establish  a policy  that 
would  guarantee  the  future  progress  of  the 
empire  he  had  brought  into  being.  First,  he 
desired  so  to  weaken  France  that  she  could 
never  again  defeat  Germany  single-handed. 
Consequently,  he  compelled  France  to  give 
up  the  iron-and-coal-rich  areas  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  to  pay  Germany  an  indemnity 
of  200  million  francs.  Second,  Bismarck 
planned  to  encircle  Germany  with  a number 
of  allies  and  friendly  states  to  act  as  buffers 
and  to  keep  France  isolated,  for  he  had  little 
hope  of  ever  winning  the  goodwill  of  that 
country.  Accordingly,  he  adopted  a friendly 
attitude  towards  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  seeking  to  increase  the  prestige  and 
honour  of  Germany  among  the  European 
powers.  In  1878  he  succeeded  in  making 
Berlin  the  meeting-place  of  an  international 
congress  to  settle  outstanding  problems.  As 
the  “honest  broker”,  Bismarck  presided 
over  this  Berlin  Congress  at  which  he  made 
no  demands  for  further  territories.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1879,  Germany  entered  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  her  old  rival  Austria- 
Hungary.  This  was  the  keystone  of  the 
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Bismarckian  system  for  Germany,  and  it  re- 
mained in  effect  until  the  defeat  of  the 
Central  Powers  (Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary)  in  the  First  World  War. 

In  1881  Bismarck  managed  to  bring  the 
rulers  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Russia  into  the  League  of  the  Three  Em- 
perors, of  which  the  chief  provision  was 
that  if  any  one  of  the  contracting  powers 
found  itself  at  war  with  a fourth  power,  the 
other  two  members  would  maintain  a 
friendly  neutrality.  This  would  eliminate 
Bismarck’s  chief  worry  of  a war  on  two 
fronts,  for  now  Germany  would  not  need 
to  fear  a war  with  France  and  Russia  at  the 
same  time.  Finally,  in  1882,  Italy  was  in- 
duced to  join  the  defensive  alliance  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  thus  bring- 
ing into  being  the  Triple  Alliance,  which 
lasted  until  1915  when  Italy  joined  the 
Allies  in  the  First  World  War.  By  these 
means,  then,  Bismarck  maintained  defensive 
treaties  or  promises  of  neutrality  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Italy,  the  countries  she  had  most  to  fear  in 
any  future  struggle  against  France.  When 
Russia  refused  to  renew  the  League  of  the 
Three  Emperors  in  1887,  Bismarck  con- 
cluded a secret  treaty  with  the  Czar  in  which 
each  promised  to  remain  neutral  if  the  other 
were  attacked  by  a fourth  power.  This 
Reinsurance  Treaty  finally  lapsed  in  1890, 
with  tragic  results  for  Germany  in  the  First 
World  War  of  1914. 

But  Bismarck  did  not  devote  himself 
solely  to  foreign  affairs.  He  had  a plan  for 
the  internal  development  of  Germany.  By 
giving  direct  aid  to  manufacturing  and  set- 
ting up  a high  protective  tariff  to  keep  out 
foreign  goods,  he  encouraged  home  industry. 
As  a result  Germany  soon  became  the 
second  manufacturing  country  in  Europe 
and  “Made  in  Germany”  could  be  seen  on 
articles  in  stores  around  the  world.  How- 
ever, her  need  for  raw  materials  and  for 
markets  abroad  led  Germany  into  the  race 
for  colonies  in  Africa  and  for  trading  con- 
cessions abroad,  especially  in  China  and  in 
South  America. 


Bismarck’s  Internal  Policy.  At  home  Bis- 
marck encountered  a great  deal  of  trouble 
with  two  powerful  groups,  the  Socialists  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Because  he 
feared  that  the  Socialists  would  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  government  and  bring 
about  unrest  and  disorders,  he  had  harsh 
laws  passed  against  them,  which  drove  many 
out  of  the  country  to  seek  refuge  abroad. 
To  reduce  their  influence  in  political  mat- 
ters, he  adopted  many  of  the  policies  which 
they  advocated,  such  as  accident  insurance 
for  workers,  insurance  against  illness,  better 
working  conditions  in  the  factories,  employ- 
ment agencies,  and  old-age  pensions.  Bis- 
marck’s aim  in  all  this  social  legislation 
w^s  to  show  the  German  people  that  the 
government,  while  giving  them  good  ad- 
ministration, could  also  do  for  them  all  that 
the  Socialists  promised. 

His  conflict  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  arose  from  the  refusal  of  the  bishops 
to  submit  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
state  in  all  matters.  Bismarck’s  Kulturkampf 
(culture  struggle),  the  policy  of  bringing  all 
German  life — civil,  educational,  and  cultural 
— under  the  authority  of  the  new  imperial 
government,  ran  counter  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  which 
had  been  announced  in  1870,  and  which 
made  papal  authority  supreme  in  matters 
of  “faith  and  morals”  even  when  these  mat- 
ters had  political  implications.  Bismarck  ex- 
pelled the  Jesuit  Order  from  Germany,  took 
over  control  of  both  the  education  and  selec- 
tion of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  country, 
and  insisted  that  all  couples  should  go 
through  a form  of  civil  marrige  even  if  they 
had  been  married  by  a clergyman.  How- 
ever, Bismarck  found  that  even  he  could  not 
enforce  the  policy  of  his  Kulturkampf  with- 
out raising  a tremendous  storm  of  protest 
among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Therefore, 
after  about  ten  years  he  abandoned  the  most 
controversial  points  of  his  programme. 

The  Fall  of  Bismarck.  Emperor  William  I 
died  in  1888,  and  after  a short  reign  of 
only  three  months  Frederick  III  died  and 
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was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  II  (r. 
1888-1918).  William  II  was  twenty-nine, 
proud,  ambitious,  headstrong,  and  reckless, 
with  a fixed  belief  that  his  authority  came 
from  God.  He  refused  to  follow  the  careful 
plan  laid  out  by  Chancellor  Bismarck  in 
foreign  affairs,  allowed  the  Reinsurance 
Treaty  with  Russia  to  lapse,  and  permitted 
France  and  Russia  to  enter  into  an  alliance, 
thus  exposing  Germany  to  the  possibility  of 
invasion  from  two  fronts  in  the  event  of 
war.  When  the  Iron  Chancellor  refused  to 
continue  in  a distinctly  subordinate  role, 
William  dismissed  him  in  1890.  Thus  the 
German  Emperor  “dropped  the  pilot”  who 


had  for  thirty  years  guided  the  German  ship 
of  state  with  a firm  hand. 

Germany  under  William  II.  One  of  the  many 
reasons  for  the  summary  dismissal  of  Bis- 
marck was  the  problem  of  German  colonial 
expansion.  In  his  earlier  years  Bismarck  had 
resisted  any  attempts  at  colonial  expansion 
overseas,  believing  that  Germany  should 
consolidate  her  territories  in  Europe  and 
not  risk  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  great 
colonial  powers  by  invading  their  field.  For 
this  reason  his  territorial  demands  on 
France  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  were  confined  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  But 
as  Germany  became  more  and  more  in- 
dustrialized, colonies  became  increasingly 
necessary,  first  as  markets  for  manufactured 
products,  and  second  as  sources  of  raw 
materials.  In  1884,  therefore,  Bismarck 
adopted  a vigorous  colonial  policy  for  Ger- 
many. But  it  was  already  too  late  to  acquire 
desirable  colonies  by  peaceful  means. 

William  II’s  ambition  to  win  for  Germany 
“a  place  in  the  sun”  (by  which  he  meant  a 
colonial  empire  that  would  bring  her  wealth, 
power,  and  prestige)  had  much  to  do  with 
his  inability  to  get  along  with  his  Chancel- 
lor. The  new  Emperor  saw  that  to  win  and 
protect  the  colonial  empire  he  dreamed  of, 
he  would  have  to  challenge  and  defeat 
British  sea  power.  His  plans  to  build  a navy 
and  establish  a colonial  empire  brought 
Germany  into  conflict  with  most  of  the  other 
European  powers.  By  1890  few  unclaimed 
territories,  suitable  for  European  coloniza- 
tion, were  left,  and  even  Africa,  the  last 
continent  to  be  colonized  by  Europeans,  had 
little  to  offer  that  was  desirable  in  climate 
and  resources.  After  clashing  with  France 
over  the  control  of  Morocco,  William  II 
secured  four  colonies  in  Africa  in  1890 — 
German  East  Africa,  German  Southwest 
Africa,  the  Cameroons,  and  Togoland — but 
most  of  these  territories  were  unsuitable  for 
permanent  settlement  by  white  people. 
Aware  of  this,  the  Emperor  set  out  to  get 
trade  concessions  and  economic  advantages 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
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China  and  South  America.  In  1897  he  took 
advantage  of  disturbances  in  China  to  gain 
possession  of  Kiao-chow.  He  even  posed  a 
threat  to  Britain’s  control  of  India  and  her 
influence  in  the  Middle  East  by  entering  into 
friendly  relations  with  Turkey  and  by  plan- 
ning a Berlin-to-Baghdad  railway. 

These  policies  of  the  German  Emperor 
helped  to  bring  on  the  First  World  War  in 
1914.  As  the  Industrial  Revolution  ad- 
vanced in  continental  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan,  there  grew  up  among 
these  powers  a struggle  for  control  of  mar- 
kets, commonly  called  “economic  imperial- 
ism”. Allied  with  this  trend  was  an  increase 
in  military  power  and  armaments  and  the 
use  of  conscription  to  prepare  for  possible 
war.  Nicholas  II,  Czar  of  Russia,  aware  of 
the  danger  of  this  race  for  armaments,  was 
instrumental  in  calling  a conference  of  the 
Great  Powers  at  The  Hague  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  1899.  This  international  conference 
set  up  The  Hague  Tribunal  in  an  attempt  to 
settle  international  differences  by  arbitration 
and  according  to  international  law.  A second 
Hague  Conference  met  in  1907,  but  the 
German  government  refused  to  send  a dele- 
gate if  the  question  of  military  disarmament 
was  to  be  discussed.  About  the  same  time 


the  German  government  refused  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  British  on  the  matter  of 
limiting  the  number  of  battleships  they  were 
planning  to  build.  Great  Britain  became 
concerned  over  her  own  lack  of  allies  and 
the  threat  of  German  naval  might.  There- 
fore, in  1907,  she  formed  the  Triple  Entente 
with  France  and  Russia  in  an  effort  to 
balance  the  armed  might  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Italy.  Clearly  the  war-clouds  were  gathering. 
Most  of  Europe  became  an  armed  camp. 

The  End  of  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empires.  In  June  1914  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary  was  assas- 
sinated at  Sarajevo  in  the  Austrian  province 
of  Bosnia.  The  incident  might  have  passed, 
as  so  many  others  had  done,  without  in- 
volving Europe  in  war,  if  the  German  Em- 
peror had  not  encouraged  the  Austrian 
government  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  deal 
drastically  with  Serbia.  For  many  years 
Serbians  had  been  fomenting  unrest  among 
their  fellow-Slavs  within  Austria-Hungary, 
and  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo  was  found 
to  have  been  the  work  of  a Serbian  terrorist 
organization.  Fortified  by  a promise  of 
German  assistance,  Austria-Hungary  de- 
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dared  war  on  Serbia.  Immediately  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente  came  into 
effect,  and  Europe  was  plunged  into  war. 
When  the  world-wide  struggle  ended  in 
1918,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had 
been  shattered  into  fragments  and  the  Ger- 
man Empire  had  ceased  to  exist.  Bismarck’s 
work  lay  in  ruins.  A disarmed,  occupied, 
and  reduced  republic,  shorn  of  colonies  and 
placed  under  a heavy  burden  of  debt,  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  once  powerful, 
proud,  and  progressive  empire  which  Wil- 
liam II  had  inherited  in  1888. 


BY  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
SARDINIA 

Two  very  prominent  European  statesmen  of 
the  early  19th  century,  one  French  and  the 
other  Austrian,  have  left  us  striking  pictures 
of  Italy  as  they  saw  it.  Napoleon  I,  writing 
in  St.  Helena  and  looking  to  the  future, 
described  Italy  as  . . surrounded  by  the 
Alps  and  the  sea.  Her  natural  limits  are 
defined  with  as  much  exactitude  as  if  she 
were  an  island  . . . Italy,  isolated  between 
her  natural  limits,  is  destined  to  form  a 
great  and  powerful  nation.  Italy  is  one  na- 
tion; unity  of  language,  customs,  and  litera- 
ture, must,  within  a period  more  or  less 
distant,  unite  her  inhabitants  under  one  sole 
government.  And  Rome  will,  without  the 
slightest  doubt,  be  chosen  by  the  Italians  as 
their  capital.”  Metternich,  the  advocate  of 
reaction  and  the  opponent  of  nationalism 
and  unification,  looked  only  at  the  imme- 
diate present.  Speaking  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  he  made  the  statement, 
“Italy  is  merely  a geographical  expression.” 
Though  a united  Italian  nation  did  not  come 
into  being  until  1870,  the  people  of  that 
beautiful  and  sunny  land  had  constantly  be- 
fore them  the  ruins  that  told  of  the  de- 
parted glories  of  Rome  and  of  the  Empire 
of  the  Caesars  dating  back  over  twenty 
centuries.  Why  should  not  the  ancient  unity 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  be  reconstituted? 


Italy  at  the  Time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  there  developed 
in  Italy,  especially  in  the  north,  a number 
of  free  city-states.  Their  rise  was  due  to  a 
number  of  causes : first,  their  trade,  resulting 
from  the  Crusades;  second,  their  geogra- 
phical positions  around  good  harbours  or 
near  the  mountain  passes  through  which  the 
land  trade  routes  passed;  third,  their  in- 
dustries; fourth,  their  importance  as  centres 
of  learning;  and  fifth,  the  energy  and  ambi- 
tion of  their  leaders. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
and  the  opening  of  new  trade  routes  to  the 
East  Indies  by  way  of  Africa,  the  Mediter- 
ranean declined  in  importance  as  a trade 
route,  and  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
Italian  city-states  was  reduced.  Rivalries  and 
feuds  broke  out  among  the  city-states  as 
corruption  and  misgovernment  increased. 
Finally,  with  the  rise  of  the  neighbouring 
nation-states,  the  city-states  of  Italy  became 
mere  pawns  in  the  struggle  for  power 
among  Spain,  France,  the  Austrian  Em- 
perors, and  the  Turks.  By  setting  up  the 
Inquisition  to  prevent  the  spread  of  heresy 
in  those  areas  still  held  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Counter-Reformation 
curbed  the  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion previously  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  Italian  city-states.  As  a result,  by  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  the  cultural  and 
intellectual  leadership  in  the  Renaissance 
had  passed  from  Italy  to  Protestant  northern 
Europe. 

In  1796,  when  the  Directory  sent  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  against  Austria,  he  found  some  ten 
or  more  distinct  and  often  mutually  hostile 
states.  In  the  extreme  north-west  of  the 
peninsula,  bordering  upon  France,  lay  the 
Kingdom  of  Piedmont  or  Sardinia  consisting 
of  the  hilly  states  of  Savoy,  Nice,  Piedmont, 
and  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  ruled  over 
by  the  House  of  Savoy.  In  1792  the  French 
had  invaded  Savoy  and  Nice  and  had  an- 
nexed them  to  France.  This  action  and  the 
threat  of  further  French  aggression  had 
driven  the  King  of  Sardinia  into  an  alliance 
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The  unification  of  Italy.  This  map 
shows  the  states  of  Italy  in  1796. 
By  1870  all  the  territory  enclosed 
in  the  shaded  border  had  been 
unified  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
Savoy  and  Nice  belonged  to  Pied- 
mont in  1796  but  were,  lost  to 
France  in  1860. 


with  Austria.  Along  the  coast  to  the  south 
of  Piedmont  and  east  of  Nice  were  the  lands 
of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  the  trade  rival  of 
Venice.  But  in  1796  Genoa,  too,  felt  itself 
threatened  by  the  French  and  looked  to 
Austria  for  help.  East  of  Piedmont,  between 
the  Alps  and  the  River  Po,  stretched  the 
rich  plains  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  which, 
together  with  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  made 
up  the  district  of  Lombardy.  Milan  had 
fallen  under  French  domination  in  the  14th 
century,  but  at  the  time  of  Napoleon’s  first 
Italian  campaign  it  was  held  and  adminis- 
tered by  Austria.  Venice,  another  republic 
governed  by  an  oligarchy,  lay  to  the  east  of 
Lombardy,  whence  it  stretched  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Po  and  around  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic.  Venetian  policy  was  dominated 
entirely  by  commercial  interests.  East  of 
Piedmont,  south  of  the  Po,  and  north  of  the 


Republic  of  Genoa  was  the  Duchy  of  Parma, 
which  had  long  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Spanish  Bourbons.  Modena,  east  of 
Parma,  and  Lucca,  south  and  east  of  Genoa, 
were  both  controlled  by  Austria,  and  an- 
other member  of  the  Hapsburg  family 
ruled  the  prosperous  Duchy  of  Tuscany 
(Florence)  to  the  south  of  Lucca.  Sand- 
wiched between  Venetia  in  the  north-east, 
Tuscany  in  the  north-west,  and  Naples  on 
the  south,  and  running  diagonally  across  the 
peninsula,  lay  the  Papal  States  ruled  over 
by  the  Pope  from  his  capital  in  Rome.  A 
descendant  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  ruled 
in  Naples  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
composed  of  Sicily  and  all  Italy  south  of 
the  Papal  States. 

In  1796  four  of  these  ten  states,  Lom- 
bardy, Modena,  Lucca,  and  Tuscany,  were 
more  or  less  completely  controlled  by 
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Austrian  rulers,  while  two,  Piedmont  and 
Genoa,  had  been  frightened  into  alliances 
with  Austria.  Another  two,  Parma  and 
Naples,  came  under  the  influence  of  Spain. 
Only  the  Republic  of  Venice  and  the  Papal 
States  made  any  pretence  at  independent 
action. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  set  in  motion  the  forces  that 
later  led  to  the  unification  of  Italy.  He 
invaded  Italy  several  times.  In  his  first  cam- 
paign he  pushed  his  army  between  the 
Piedmontese  and  their  Austrian  allies,  de- 
feated them,  and  drove  the  King  of  Pied- 
mont into  exile  in  Sardinia.  He  then  turned 
his  forces  against  the  Austrians,  overwhelm- 
ing them  with  the  help  of  many  Italians  who 
rose  in  revolt  against  their  hated  foreign 
masters.  Napoleon  drove  out  the  rulers  and 
assumed  control  of  the  territories  of  all  the 
Italian  states  except  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
These  two  islands  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence under  their  own  Kings,  because 
the  British  control  of  the  sea  prevented  the 
French  from  invading  them. 

By  1811  Napoleon  had  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  Italian  states  to  three,  no  one  of 
which  was  independent  of  France.  Pied- 
mont, Parma,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  and  the 
Papal  States  west  of  the  Apennines  he  in- 
corporated into  France  itself.  Lombardy- 
Venetia,  Modena,  and  the  eastern  Papal 
States  he  united  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
with  himself  as  King  and  his  step-son, 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  as  Viceroy.  Over  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  southern  main- 
land he  placed  his  brother-in-law,  Murat. 
Though  Italy  was  not  formally  united,  there 
was  in  this  arrangement  a real  unity,  for  all 
three  states  came  under  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  French  Emperor. 

But  more  important  than  the  political  re- 
organization of  Italy  was  the  effect  of  the 
ideals  of  “Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity” 
upon  the  Italian  peoples.  For  the  first  time 
in  modern  history  the  peoples  of  Italy  saw 
the  advantages  of  a unified  state  and  of 
enlightened  laws  efficiently  administered. 


This  awakened  in  them  a desire  to  free 
themselves  from  foreign  domination  and,  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  taxation  and  the  drain  of 
Napoleon’s  armies  upon  their  manpower, 
the  Italian  struggle  for  liberty  was  made  the 
easier  because  the  French  Emperor  had 
shown  the  Italians  a goal. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  and  its  Effects  on 
Italy.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  which  met  in 
1815  to  redraw  the  map  of  Europe  took  no 
notice  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  Italy.  It  restored  ten  of  the 
old  states,  namely:  Piedmont,  Lombardy- 
Venetia,  Parma,  Modena,  Lucca,  Tuscany, 
the  Papal  States,  Naples,  Monaco,  and  San 
Marino.  Genoa  and  Venetia  were  not  re- 
stored, since  republics,  according  to  the 
Czar,  were  no  longer  fashionable.  Genoa, 
together  with  her  own  former  territories  of 
Savoy  and  Nice,  went  to  Piedmont.  Venetia 
was  given  to  Austria  in  compensation  for 
the  latter’s  loss  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
to  the  enlarged  Kingdom  of  Holland.  Com- 
menting in  the  English  House  of  Commons 
on  the  return  of  the  Corinthian  horses  which 
Napoleon  had  taken  to  Paris  from  St. 
Mark’s  in  Venice,  Romilly  remarked  that  it 
was  strange  justice  to  “give  them  back  their 
statues,  but  not  to  restore  to  them  those  far 
more  valuable  possessions,  their  territory 
and  their  republic”. 

Austrian  influence  was  now  greater  than 
ever  in  the  peninsula.  Austria  ruled  the  King- 
dom of  Lombardy-Venetia,  the  richest  part 
of  all  Italy,  through  a Viceroy  who  carried 
out  orders  received  direct  from  Vienna.  All 
French  reforms  were  abolished,  and  Dante 
was  edited  to  help  people  forget  that  he  and 
they  were  Italians.  The  former  Austrian 
rulers  were  restored  to  Modena,  Lucca,  and 
Tuscany,  while  Parma  was  given  to  the 
Austrian  Archduchess,  Marie  Louise,  wife 
of  Napoleon.  Even  the  Bourbon  Ferdinand 
of  Naples  completed  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive treaty  with  Austria  and  entered  into 
the  full  spirit  of  Metternich’s  system  of  re- 
action and  repression.  Only  the  King  of 
Piedmont  and  the  Pope,  to  whom  the  Papal 
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States  had  been  restored,  were  at  all  likely 
to  resist  Austria,  and  their  strength  was  “that 
of  a pigmy  compared  with  that  of  a giant”. 
In  Piedmont  and  the  Papal  States  the  reac- 
tion against  French  reforms  went  to  almost 
absurd  lengths.  In  Turin,  the  capital  of 
Piedmont,  French  plants  were  torn  up,  gas 
lighting  in  the  theatre  (a  French  innovation) 
was  abandoned,  and  a customs  official  would 
not  allow  merchandise  to  be  brought  in 
by  the  new  Napoleonic  road  over  the  Mont 
Cenis  pass,  “lest  revolutionary  ideas  might 
be  thus  smuggled  in”.  The  government  of 
the  Papal  States  ordered  its  subjects  to  die 
of  smallpox  rather  than  submit  to  the  French 
practice  of  vaccination. 

But  Metternich  found  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
in  Italy  or  elsewhere.  The  Italian  princes 
might  be  restored  to  their  thrones,  but  their 
prestige  was  gone  forever.  Napoleon  had 
driven  them  out,  and  what  Napoleon  had 
done  might  perhaps  be  done  again.  A new 
spirit  was  abroad  in  Italy.  Having  served  in 
Napoleon’s  armies  and  taken  part  in  stirring 
events,  Italians  could  never  again  return  to 
their  old  easy-going  ways.  Though  the  King- 
dom of  Italy  had  lasted  only  a few  years,  all 
the  monarchs,  statesmen,  and  congresses  of 
Europe  could  not  erase  the  memory. 

The  Secret  Societies.  The  repressive  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  reactionary  rulers  to  stamp 
out  this  spirit  merely  succeeded  in  driving 
it  underground,  and  secret  societies  sprang 
up  all  over  Italy.  In  the  absence  of  parlia- 
ments, political  parties,  and  even  public 
meetings  to  discuss  political  problems,  all 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment joined  secret  societies.  The  three  most 
important  of  these  were  the  Camorra,  the 
Carbonari,  and  the  Society  of  Young  Italy. 

The  Camorra,  so  called  from  the  smock 
its  members  wore,  was  organized  in  Naples 
to  protect  political  prisoners  from  brutal 
treatment  by  their  gaolers  and  the  other 
prisoners.  This  it  accomplished  by  bribery 
and  blackmail  on  information  obtained  from 
discharged  or  escaped  criminals.  Towards 


the  end  of  the  century  it  lost  all  political 
importance  and  became  nothing  more  than 
an  association  of  blackmailers. 

The  Carbonari  (charcoal-burners)  also 
originated  in  Naples.  It  was  at  first  directed 
against  the  oppression  of  the  landlords,  but 
soon  spread  to  cover  opposition  to  tyranny 
in  all  its  forms.  In  1824  the  Papal  States 
around  Rome  took  ruthless  measures  against 
it,  imprisoning,  torturing,  and  hanging  its 
members.  In  1827  the  Carbonari  provoked 
an  uprising  against  the  King  of  Naples.  The 
revolt  was  crushed,  its  leader  hanged,  and 
the  organization  declared  illegal. 

Both  these  societies  were  ill-suited  to  a 
long  campaign  involving  constructive  think- 
ing, and  were  better  fitted  for  sudden  up- 
heavals of  a destructive  and  violent  nature. 
However,  the  chief  importance  of  the  Car- 
bonari is  that  one  of  its  members,  Guiseppe 
Mazzini,  used  its  form  of  organization  by 
“lodges”  as  the  framework  for  his  own  secret 
society,  “Young  Italy”. 

The  Young  Italy  Society,  founded  in 
1831,  was  a more  important  factor  in  the 
unification  of  Italy.  Mazzini  was  determined 
that  his  society,  though  necessarily  secret, 
should  be  more  than  a body  of  conspirators. 
It  was  to  be  educative,  “seeking  to  win 
Italians  by  its  moral  and  intellectual  fervour 
to  an  idealistic  view  of  life,  a self-sacrificing 
sense  of  duty”.  Only  those  under  forty  were 
admitted  to  membership,  for  Mazzini  looked 
to  the  youth  of  his  country  to  establish  the 
new  ideals.  By  1833  the  Young  Italy  Society 
boasted  60,000  members  in  its  many 
branches. 

The  prime  object  of  this  society  was  to 
drive  Austria  out  of  the  peninsula  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  unification  of  Italy. 
This  it  proposed  to  do  by  war,  not  by  dip- 
lomacy (which  Mazzini  considered  dis- 
honest) nor  by  foreign  aid  (which  was 
merely  an  exchange  of  masters).  Once 
united,  the  Italian  state  was  to  be  organized 
as  a republic,  in  the  Roman  tradition,  for 
Mazzini  did  not  believe  in  the  combining  of 
states  into  a federation,  and  he  hated 
monarchies. 
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The  Unsuccessful  Revolts  in  Italy  1820-48. 

These,  then,  were  the  channels  into  which 
the  Metternich  System  forced  the  reformers 
of  the  day  in  Italy.  But  in  the  thirty  years 
following  the  Congress  of  Vienna  there  were 
repeated  explosions,  now  in  one  part  of 
Italy,  now  in  another,  which  kept  the  powers 
of  Europe  perpetually  rushing  in  to  put  out 
the  resulting  fires  of  revolution. 

In  1820  the  overthrow  of  the  reactionary 
government  and  the  granting  of  a constitu- 
tion in  Spain  set  off  a couple  of  premature 
blasts,  one  in  Naples,  and  the  other  in  Pied- 
mont. The  King  of  Naples,  after  swearing 
to  uphold  the  constitution,  escaped  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Great  Powers  for  help.  They 
authorized  Austria  to  intervene  to  suppress 
the  revolt,  and  Austria,  nothing  loathe, 
promptly  did.  Reaction  unrestrained  now 
set  in  in  Naples.  In  March  1821  the  King 
of  Piedmont,  faced  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
prospect  of  civil  war  if  he  did  not  grant 
a constitution  and  attack  Austria,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  intervention  of  the  Great 
Powers  if  he  did,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
brother,  Charles  Felix.  Charles  Albert,  as 
Regent  in  the  absence  of  the  new  King, 
allowed  the  constitution  to  be  proclaimed  in 
Turin.  But  an  Austrian  army,  joined  by 
those  Piedmontese  loyal  to  the  King,  easily 
defeated  the  revolutionaries.  The  advocates 
of  repression  had  once  more  intervened  to 
stamp  out  the  fires  of  liberty  and  national- 
ism. 

In  1830  the  revolution  in  Paris  which 
put  Louis  Philippe  upon  the  throne  touched 
off  popular  movements  in  Poland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  England,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy,  and  threatened  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  settlement.  In  Italy 
an  uprising  in  Modena  forced  its  ruler  to 
flee,  and  a similar  movement  in  Parma  drove 
out  Marie  Louise.  An  uprising  in  the  Papal 
States,  stirred  up  by  the  Carbonari,  declared 
the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  at  an 
end.  Austrian  intevention  had,  of  course, 
been  expected,  but  the  revolutionists  had 
also  counted  upon  the  support  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  of  the  other  Italian  states. 


Neither  of  these  hopes  was  realized.  The 
revolts  were  crushed,  the  rulers  restored,  the 
Pope  recovered  his  lost  provinces,  and  re- 
action once  more  reigned  supreme. 

But  the  experiences  of  1820-21  and  of 
1831-32,  heartbreaking  though  they  were, 
had  some  important  results  for  Italy.  They 
proved  to  all  Italians,  first,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  driving  Austria  out  of  Italy,  and 
second,  the  difficulty  of  doing  so.  Third,  the 
1831-32  revolts  showed  that  any  hopes  of 
unity  founded  upon  papal  leadership  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  But  a significant 
precedent  had  been  set  by  the  abolition, 
however  short-lived,  of  the  Pope’s  temporal 
power.  Fourth,  while  the  1820-21  move- 
ments had  been  largely  the  work  of  the 
military,  those  of  1831-32  were  joined  by 
many  merchants  and  labourers,  showing  the 
widening  appeal  of  liberalism  in  Italy.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  result  was  the 
fact  that  an  important  group  of  writers 
began  to  study  the  problem,  to  develop 
plans  for  its  solution,  and  slowly  and  pa- 
tiently to  prepare  the  people  for  an  inde- 
pendent national  life.  Among  these  leaders 
we  must  give  some  account  of  three  out- 
standing figures  and  their  work:  Mazzini, 
Garibaldi,  and  Cavour. 

Giuseppe  (Joseph)  Mazzini  and  His  Young 
Italy.  Mazzini  (1805-72)  was  the  spiritual 
force,  the  inspiration,  and  the  idealist  of  the 
revolutionary  movement.  His  work  prepared 
the  way  for  Garibaldi  and  Cavour,  although 
he  disapproved  of  them,  their  methods,  and 
their  ideas  of  the  political  organization  of 
Italy.  He  was  born  in  Genoa  and  all  his  life 
he  hated  monarchies,  the  neighbouring  state 
of  Piedmont,  and  the  Piedmontese.  After 
the  first  failures  of  revolts  in  Naples  and 
Piedmont  in  1821,  he  said,  “I  childishly  de- 
termined to  dress  always  in  black,  fancying 
myself  in  mourning  for  my  country.”  From 
that  time  on  he  became  conscious  of  what 
he  described  as  the  holy  mission  imposed 
upon  him.  Though  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  methods  of  the  Carbonari,  he  joined 
them  because  they  were  at  least  a revolu- 
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tionary  body,  and  he  was  able  to  borrow 
ideas  of  organization  from  them.  In  1830  he 
was  arrested  as  a Carbonari,  imprisoned  for 
six  months,  and,  upon  being  released,  went 
into  exile.  For  almost  forty  years  he  wan- 
dered in  France,  Switzerland,  and  England. 
England  became  his  second  home  where  he 
did  his  writing  and  whence  he  carried  on 
his  mission  of  spreading  the  revolutionary 
gospel. 

Shortly  after  his  release  from  prison  in 
1831,  he  founded  his  own  secret  society  of 
Young  Italy  ( Giovane  Italia ) with  the  aim 
of  establishing  a national  Italian  republic  by 
popular  revolution.  The  motto  of  the  society 
was  “God  and  the  People”. 

Young  Italy  attempted  several  insurrec- 
tions which,  however,  were  even  less  im- 
portant and  successful  than  those  of  the 
Carbonari.  Yet,  out  of  these  disappointments 
there  grew  a more  vigorous  spirit  of  unrest 
and  hope  which  was  the  beginning  of  what 
came  to  be  known  in  Italy  as  the  Risorgi- 
mento — the  Resurrection.  This  movement 
did  not  result  in  the  formation  of  a political 
party,  but  it  did  create  a general  state  of 
mind  which  proved  most  important  to  the 
cause  of  Italian  unity  and  independence. 

In  1846  a liberal  Pope  set  in  motion 
a whole  series  of  reforms.  In  Tuscany  the 
citizens  were  armed  to  form  a citizen  guard, 
and  in  1847,  in  Piedmont,  Charles  Albert 
granted  reforms  in  local  government,  organ- 
ized the  police,  and  relaxed  the  censorship 
of  the  press.  A revolution  broke  out  in 
Naples  in  January  1848,  and  the  ruler  was 
forced  to  grant  the  insurgents  a constitution. 
Almost  upon  the  heels  of  this  outbreak 
came  news  of  the  revolution  in  France 
which  had  toppled  Louis  Philippe’s  govern- 
ment and  set  up  the  Second  Republic.  Then 
came  word  of  uprisings  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  followed  by  the  news  that  Metter- 
nich  himself  had  been  forced  to  flee.  Spurred 
on  by  these  events,  the  city  of  Milan  drove 
out  the  Austrian  troops,  and  Venice  declared 
itself  a republic;  Piedmont  sent  an  army  into 
Lombardy  to  join  in  driving  out  the 
Austrians;  and  popular  opinion  in  Tuscany, 


the  Papal  States,  and  Naples  forced  their 
rulers  to  send  armies  to  aid  in  the  general 
liberation.  But  the  Austrian  general  was  able 
to  hold  off  the  attack  until  help  arrived  from 
Austria,  and  quarrels  divided  the  forces  of 
the  Italians.  Papal,  Neopolitan,  and  Tuscan 
troops  were  recalled,  and  Charles  Albert 
was  badly  defeated.  The  familiar  story  of 
increasingly  severe  reaction  followed. 

Mazzini  in  Rome,  1848.  To  Mazzini,  liv- 
ing in  exile  in  England  and  teaching  the 
children  of  Italian  organ-grinders  in  the 
slums  of  London,  these  events  came  as  a 
complete  surprise.  He  hurried  back  to  Italy. 
In  Rome,  whence  the  Pope  had  fled,  the 
people  set  up  a republic,  and  Mazzini  with 
two  others  formed  a triumvirate  to  rule  the 
new  state.  But  Rome  could  expect  little  sup- 
port from  the  rest  of  Italy.  Charles  Albert 
had  taken  the  field  alone  against  Austria  for 
the  second  time,  pitting  his  pigmy  strength 
against  the  giant.  He  was  so  hopelessly 
beaten  that  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son,  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  and  died  a few 
months  later  in  exile.  Absolutism  had  been 
restored  in  Naples.  Tuscany  had  declared 
herself  a republic  but  was  too  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  of  survival  in  the  face  of 
Austrian  opposition  to  be  in  any  position  to 
give  help  to  the  Roman  Republic.  For  nine 
months  Mazzini  held  Rome,  even  against  a 
French  army  sent  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his 
Roman  See.  But  at  last  the  city  fell.  Tuscany 
had  already  been  restored  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  when  Venice  fell  in  August  1849, 
the  whole  peninsula  came  once  more  under 
Austrian  domination. 

For  his  part  in  these  events  Mazzini  was 
sentenced  to  death,  but  he  escaped  by  once 
more  going  into  exile.  He  was  now  an 
embittered  and  disillusioned  man.  He  had 
seen  his  dream  of  a national  republic  of 
Italy,  set  up  by  a popular  revolution,  frus- 
trated by  the  jealousies  of  the  Italians  them- 
selves and  by  the  might  of  Austria.  More- 
over, Italians  now  seemed  to  be  turning  to 
the  King  of  Piedmont  as  the  leader  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  Mazzini  could 
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Giuseppe  Mazzini  (Keystone  View  Co.) 


not  bear  the  thought  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
taking  the  leadership  in  expelling  Austria 
from  Italy.  He  considered  the  events  of 
1860,  by  which  Piedmont  acquired  Lom- 
bardy with  Napoleon  Ill’s  aid,  as  a national 
disgrace.  In  1861  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was 
proclaimed  at  Turin  in  Piedmont  with 
Victor  Emmanuel  as  its  King.  Five  years 
later  Venetia  was  ceded  to  the  new  king- 
dom. So  great  was  Mazzini’s  disgust  at  the 
complicated  diplomacy  by  which  this  was 
brought  about  that,  the  exile  and  death 
penalties  having  been  lifted,  he  came  back 
to  his  native  land  disguised  as  an  English- 
man. 

Count  Camillo  Benso  di  Cavour  (1810-61). 

The  events  of  1848-49  in  Piedmont,  dis- 
astrous though  they  seemed  at  the  time, 
brought  upon  the  stage  the  man  who  proved 
to  be  the  responsible  minister,  the  practical 
statesman  and  diplomat,  and  the  secret  bar- 


Camillo Benso  di  Cavour  (Keystone  View  Co.) 


gainer  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Italy.  His  name  was  Cavour,  and  he  seized 
upon  every  opportunity  to  further  his  one 
great  aim — the  unification  and  independence 
of  Italy  under  his  master,  the  King  of  Pied- 
mont. Cavour  was  born  of  a noble  family  in 
Piedmont.  Like  many  another  young  gentle- 
man, he  entered  the  army  as  an  officer,  but 
soon  resigned  because  his  political  views 
were  too  advanced.  For  the  next  fifteen 
years  he  lived  as  a private  gentleman,  farm- 
ing, studying,  and  travelling.  (He  was  largely 
responsible  for  revolutionizing  agriculture 
in  Piedmont.)  In  France  and  England  he 
formed  lasting  friendships  with  many  out- 
standing liberal  thinkers  and  economists — 
friendships  which  served  him  well  in  later 
years.  He  was  anxious  to  play  a part  in 
politics  himself,  but  saw  little  chance  of  this 
in  Piedmont,  which  was  as  yet  entirely  lack- 
ing in  representative  institutions.  “Oh,  if  I 
were  an  Englishman,”  he  said,  “by  this  time 
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I should  be  something,  and  my  name  would 
not  be  wholly  unknown.”  Whenever  he  went 
to  England,  he  studied  the  British  parlia- 
mentary system,  spending  night  after  night 
in  the  public  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  procedures  and  institutions  which,  he 
felt,  could  be  applied  to  his  own  native 
state  if  the  opportunity  arose. 

Back  in  Piedmont,  he  urged  the  building 
of  an  Italian  railway  system  centred  on 
Rome  to  help  overcome  local  jealousies  and 
promote  the  moral  unity  which  would  have 
to  precede  the  political  unification  of  Italy. 
These  plans  for  the  economic  prosperity  of 
Piedmont  and  Italy,  he  was  convinced, 
would  contribute  to  her  independence  and 
unity.  In  1847,  when  Charles  Albert  abol- 
ished the  censorship  of  the  press  in  Pied- 
mont, Cavour  seized  the  opportunity  to 
found  and  edit  the  liberal  newspaper  11 
Risorgimento  (The  Resurrection).  Through 
it  he  was  able  to  reach  a wider  audience  for 
his  three  aims : independence,  unity  between 
the  princes  and  the  people,  and  reforms. 
When  Charles  Albert  granted  Piedmont  a 
constitution  and  a parliament  in  1848, 
Cavour  welcomed  them  with  enthusiasm 
and  realized  his  own  personal  ambition  by 
being  elected  to  the  first  Piedmontese  par- 
liament. 

The  Austrian  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  at 
Custozza  in  July  1848  and  again  at  Novara 
in  March  1849  were  great  blows  to  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Italians,  but 
Count  Cavour’s  faith  in  his  King  and  country 
never  wavered.  And  indeed  his  faith  was 
justified,  for  Charles  Albert  had  won  a tre- 
mendous moral  victory  for  himself  and  his 
tiny  kingdom.  “An  Italian  prince  had  risked 
his  throne  twice  for  the  cause  of  Italian  in- 
dependence, conduct  which  for  multitudes 
of  Italians  marked  the  House  of  Savoy  as 
the  leader  of  the  future.”  His  granting  of  a 
constitution  won  him  the  admiration  of 
liberals  throughout  Italy,  and  his  abdication 
and  death  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
martyr  to  the  national  cause. 

Nor  did  Charles  Albert’s  son,  Victor 


Emmanuel  II,  disappoint  the  supporters  of 
the  House  of  Savoy.  Austria  offered  him 
easy  terms  of  peace  and  held  out  prospects 
of  gains  in  territory  if  he  would  withdraw 
the  constitution.  His  absolute  refusal  won 
him  the  title  of  the  “Honest  King”  and 
made  Piedmont  the  one  hope  of  Italian 
liberals. 

In  1850  Victor  Emmanuel  took  the 
second  great  step  in  the  cause  of  national 
independence:  he  made  Cavour  a minister 
of  the  government,  and  two  years  later 
Prime  Minister,  a position  which  Cavour 
held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  except  for 
some  six  months.  Cavour  at  once  began  to 
work  out  a carefully  devised  plan  for  the 
ultimate  liberation  of  Italy. 

Cavour’s  Policy.  The  new  Prime  Minister 
was  convinced  that  to  unite  Italy  under  her 
leadership,  Piedmont  must  establish  herself 
as  a power  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
This  would  require  the  strengthening  and 
reorganizing  of  her  army,  fleet,  and  fortifica- 
tions and  would  be  costly.  To  meet  these 
expenditures  he  encouraged  agriculture,  im- 
proved working  conditions,  completed  the 
Piedmontese  railway  system,  checked  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  stimulated  trade  by 
treaties  and  revision  of  the  tariffs,  and  levied 
new  taxes,  all  by  parliamentary  legislation. 
Unlike  Mazzini,  Cavour  believed  that 
Austria  could  be  driven  out  of  Italy  only 
with  the  aid  of  some  great  military  power. 
He  now  cast  about  to  find  such  an  ally. 

The  Crimean  War  (1854-56)  gave  him 
his  opportunity.  Though  Piedmont  had  no 
interest  of  her  own  in  the  struggle  over  the 
Turkish  possessions,  Cavour  felt  that  her 
participation  on  the  side  of  France  and 
Britain  against  Russia  would  win  her  their 
approval  and  friendship  and  could  give  her 
a seat  at  the  resulting  peace  conference. 
This  would  allow  her  a chance  to  bring  the 
cause  of  Italian  liberation  and  independence 
before  the  assembled  diplomats  of  Europe. 
His  plan  was  bitterly  denounced  and  gener- 
ally condemned,  and  Cavour  himself  de- 
scribed the  risks  of  the  venture  as  enormous, 
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but  he  carried  it  through  successfully.  In 
the  Crimea,  Piedmont  won  military  glory, 
the  friendship  of  Napoleon  III  and  Britain, 
and  a seat  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856. 
Napoleon  himself  brought  up  the  question 
of  Italy  at  the  Congress.  This  gave  Cavour 
the  opportunity  of  declaring,  “Austria  is 
the  arch-enemy  of  Italian  independence; 
the  permanent  danger  to  the  only  free  na- 
tion in  Italy,  the  nation  which  I have  the 
honour  to  represent.” 

Cavour  returned  from  Paris  with  no  new 
territories  but  with  recognition  for  Piedmont 
as  a power;  with  the  moral  support  of  all 
Europe  against  Austria;  and  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  cleverest  diplomat  in 
Europe.  He  now  sought  the  liberation  of  all 
Italy  from  Austria.  His  first  step  was  to 
make  Piedmont  the  model  state  of  Italy.  To 
this  end  the  Piedmont  Parliament  passed 
laws  strengthening  the  army,  expanding  in- 
dustry, and  encouraging  education.  Outside 
Parliament  the  National  Society  was  organ- 
ized to  win  the  loyalty  of  subjects  in  other 
Italian  states.  Its  motto — “Independence 
and  Unity;  out  with  the  Austrians  and  the 
Pope” — failed  to  win  over  Mazzini,  but  did 
convert  many  former  republicans,  such  as 
Manin  of  Venice  who  wrote,  “Make  Italy 
and  we  are  with  you;  if  not,  not!”  The 
National  Society  drew  liberals  together  and 
created  a state  of  mind  favourable  to  libera- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  Piedmont. 

Cavour  and  Napoleon  III.  The  second  step 
was  the  diplomatic  conspiracy  with  Napo- 
leon III  to  bring  about  a war  in  which 
Austria  would  appear  the  aggressor  and 
France  would  come  to  the  aid  of  Piedmont. 
The  liberation  of  Italy  would  destroy  the 
settlement  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  so 
humiliating  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and 
this  had  long  been  an  ambition  of  the  ruler 
of  France.  It  would  also  further  the  princi- 
ple of  nationality  which  he  held  dear;  and 
it  would  probably  increase  his  territories.  In 
July  1858,  at  a secret  meeting,  Cavour  and 
Napoleon  agreed  verbally  that  France  and 
Piedmont  should  go  to  war  against  Austria 


upon  some  pretext  which  would  make  it  ap- 
pear that  they  were  merely  repelling 
Austrian  aggression.  If  successful,  Piedmont 
would  gain  Fombardy-Venetia,  the  duchies 
of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Fucca,  and  Romag- 
na (the  northern  part  of  the  Papal  States), 
thus  forming  the  Kingdom  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  rest  of  the  Papal  States,  except  Rome, 
would  be  added  to  Tuscany,  which  would 
become  the  Kingdom  of  Central  Italy. 
Northern  Italy,  Central  Italy,  Rome,  and 
Naples  would  then  be  united  as  a confedera- 
tion under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope.  For 
his  part  in  this  undertaking  Napoleon  was 
to  receive  the  predominantly  French  terri- 
tory of  Savoy,  together  with  the  country  of 
Nice. 

For  the  next  few  months  the  purpose  of 
Cavour’s  policy  was  to  provoke  Austria  into 
action  which  would  lead  to  war.  In  April  of 
1859  Austria  demanded  the  disarming  of 
Piedmont  within  three  days.  Piedmont  re- 
fused, and  Austria  declared  war  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  war  lasted  about  two 
months.  The  Piedmontese  army,  aided  by 
200,000  French  soldiers,  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Magenta  and  Solferino  and 
drove  them  out  of  Lombardy.  But  to  the 
intense  disappointment  of  Cavour,  Napo- 
leon suddenly  halted  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cess. He  had  been  horrified  at  the  suffering 
and  loss  of  human  life  in  the  two  victories 
which  might  so  easily  have  been  defeats.  He 
was  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  Austrian  re- 
inforcements and  the  possible  intervention 
of  Prussia,  which  was  arming.  At  home  the 
French  Catholics  were  criticizing  him  for  a 
war  so  menacing  to  the  Pope’s  Roman  pos- 
sessions, and  events  in  Italy  were  plainly 
slipping  from  his  control.  Popular  uprisings 
in  Modena,  Parma,  and  Tuscany,  as  well  as 
the  Romagna,  had  driven  out  the  rulers  of 
these  states,  and  all  were  demanding  that 
they  be  annexed  to  Piedmont.  Thus,  instead 
of  an  enlarged  Piedmont,  Napoleon  feared 
the  creation  of  a powerful  Kingdom  of  Italy 
upon  his  south-eastern  border.  This  would 
upset  the  delicate  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  All  Europe,  too,  was  becoming 
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French  infantry  withstand  the  charge  of  Austrian  cavalry 
at  the  Battle  of  Solferino,  1859.  (The  Bettmann  Archive) 


alarmed  for  fear  that  he  was  about  to  imi- 
tate the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  I. 

Therefore,  without  even  consulting  his 
ally,  Napoleon  concluded  peace  with  the 
Emperor,  Francis  Joseph.  They  agreed,  first, 
that  an  Italian  Confederation  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Pope  would  be  set  up; 
second,  that  France  would  receive  and  then 
transfer  to  Piedmont  the  province  of  Lom- 
bardy; third,  that  Venetia  would  be  included 
in  the  Italian  Confederation,  though  as  an 
Austrian  province;  and  fourth,  that  Tuscany, 
Modena,  and  Parma  would  be  restored  to 
their  rulers. 

At  this  sudden  dashing  of  his  hopes, 
Cavour  completely  lost  his  customary  self- 
control  and  urged  desperate  measures  upon 
the  King.  Victor  Emmanuel,  however,  saw 
what  Cavour  had  failed  to  see,  namely,  that  it 
was  still  possible  to  draw  central  Italy  into  an 
enlarged  Piedmont  in  spite  of  the  treaty.  He 
therefore  refused  to  follow  Cavour’s  advice 
and  instead  accepted  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
which  gave  him  Lombardy.  Cavour,  in  a 


fit  of  rage,  threw  up  his  office.  But  events 
proved  that  Victor  Emmanuel  was  wiser 
than  his  minister.  The  seeds  of  Italian  uni- 
fication so  carefully  sown  and  cultivated  by 
Mazzini  and  his  Young  Italy  and  Cavour’s 
Risorgimento  and  National  Society  now  be- 
gan to  bear  fruit  in  Modena,  Parma, 
Tuscany,  and  Romagna.  Assemblies  in  all 
these  territories  voted  to  join  the  Kingdom 
of  Piedmont.  At  first  the  government  of 
Piedmont  refused  to  accept  these  offers,  fear- 
ing to  offend  Napoleon  and  drive  him  out  of 
the  peninsula,  but  unofficially  it  encouraged 
them.  Gradually  Napoleon  came  to  see  that 
only  by  force  could  the  Austrian  rulers  be 
restored  and  the  Pope  be  made  President  of 
the  proposed  Italian  Confederation.  Since 
force  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
Austria,  Napoleon  was  unalterably  opposed 
to  its  use. 

When  Cavour  returned  to  office  in  Janu- 
ary 1860  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  he 
set  about  the  task  of  securing  Napoleon’s 
consent  to  the  annexation  of  central  Italy 
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to  Piedmont.  The  bait  was  Savoy  and  Nice, 
which,  because  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  obli- 
gations, Napoleon  had  failed  to  acquire. 
Now  the  two  powers  agreed  to  arrange  for 
plebiscites  to  be  held  in  March  1860 — one 
in  the  states  of  central  Italy  to  test  their 
desire  for  annexation  to  Piedmont,  and  an- 
other in  Savoy  and  Nice  to  see  if  they  wished 
to  be  annexed  to  France.  These  plebiscites 
were  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  an- 
nexation, and  on  April  2,  1860,  the  first 
parliament  of  a Piedmont  enlarged  by 
Lombardy,  Modena,  Parma,  Tuscany,  and 
Romagna,  but  reduced  by  the  loss  of  Savoy 
and  Nice,  met  in  Turin. 

The  price  of  the  unification  of  all  northern 
and  central  Italy,  except  Venetia,  was  high. 
It  called  forth  the  denunciations  of  men  like 
Garibaldi,  who,  having  been  born  in  Nice, 
attacked  Cavour  in  Parliament,  shouting, 
“You  have  made  me  a stranger  in  the  land 
of  my  birth.”  To  which  Cavour  replied  with 
impressive  dignity,  “The  act  that  has  made 
this  gulf  between  us  was  the  most  painful 
duty  of  my  life.  By  what  I have  felt  myself, 
I know  what  Garibaldi  must  have  felt.  If  he 
refuses  me  his  forgiveness,  I cannot  re- 
proach him  for  it.”  But  the  cession  did  more 
than  anger  some  Italian  patriots.  It  alienated 
England  from  Napoleon  completely,  and  it 
made  the  French  Emperor,  as  Cavour  re- 
marked, “an  accomplice”  in  the  achievement 
of  the  ultimate  goal  of  complete  Italian  uni- 
fication. 

Garibaldi  and  the  Conquest  of  Naples. 

Piedmont  had  won  Lombardy  by  conquest 
and  the  central  states  by  popular  uprisings. 
There  remained  Venetia,  the  southern  Papal 
States,  and  Naples.  Early  in  1860  a Sicilian 
revolt  created  an  opportunity  for  Guiseppe 
Garibaldi  (1807-82),  the  most  famous 
military  leader  in  Italy,  to  add  Naples  to  the 
enlarged  Kingdom  of  Piedmont. 

Garibaldi’s  life  story  reads  like  a thriller. 
Two  years  younger  than  Mazzini  and  three 
years  older  than  Cavour,  he  was  born  in 
Nice,  the  son  of  a poor  fisherman.  His 
parents  desired  him  to  become  a priest,  but 


Garibaldi  ran  away  to  sea.  He  joined  the 
Society  of  Young  Italy,  took  part  in  Maz- 
zini’s  unsuccessful  revolt  in  Savoy  in  1834, 
and  was  condemned  to  death.  He  fled  to 
South  America  where  he  lived  for  the  next 
fourteen  years.  There  he  formed  and  led 
the  “Italian  Legion”,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  exiles  like  himself,  and  the  first  to 
wear  the  red  shirts  that  became  famous  as 
his  uniform.  He  fought  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay,  was  captured,  escaped, 
and  ran  off  with  a pretty  girl  whom  he  mar- 
ried. Upon  learning  of  the  European  upris- 
ing of  1848,  though  still  under  sentence  of 
death,  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  thou- 
sands joined  him  to  fight  against  the 
Austrians.  In  1849,  upon  the  failure  of  the 
campaign  in  the  north,  he  fled  to  Switzer- 
land, and  then  journeyed  to  Rome  to  organ- 
ize its  military  defence  against  the  French 
soldiers.  From  Rome  he  and  some  4,000 
men  escaped,  pursued  by  French  and 
Austrian  armies.  He  eluded  them,  but  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  faith- 
ful companion.  He  finally  escaped  to 
America  where  he  lived  as  a candle-maker, 
ship-owner,  and  ship’s  captain. 

In  1854  he  returned  to  Italy  and  settled 
down  to  farm  on  the  little  island  of  Caprera 
off  the  coast  of  Sardinia.  The  events  of 
1859  called  him  away  from  his  farm,  and 
once  again  he  plunged  into  the  struggle 
against  Austria.  Soldiers  and  adventurers 
idolized  him  and  were  prepared  to  follow 
this  leader  to  whom  they  attributed  legend- 
ary qualities  of  invincibility  and  daring, 
wherever  he  might  lead.  The  sudden  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  against  Austria  in  the 
autumn  of  1859  was  as  little  to  his  liking  as 
it  was  to  Cavour’s.  He  therefore  saw  in  the 
Sicilian  revolt  in  1860  an  opportunity  to  car- 
ry out  what  was  to  become  the  most  brilliant 
episode  of  his  already  spectacular  career — 
the  invasion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

Garibaldi’s  determination  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  the  Sicilian  rebels  posed  a serious  prob- 
lem for  Cavour.  To  allow  an  attack  upon 
a country  with  whom  Piedmont  was  officially 
at  peace  would  be  classed  as  an  act  of 
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Garibaldi  with  his  Thousand,  storm- 
ing Palermo  in  Sicily,  1860  (the 
Bettmann  Archive) 

aggression  and  would  probably  bring  about 
the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers.  This 
would  wreck  his  plan  for  unification  and 
destroy  what  had  already  been  accom- 
plished. But  to  prevent  a determined  Gari- 
baldi from  undertaking  this  adventure  would 
also  be  dangerous,  and  a successful  Gari- 
baldi might  become  a rival  of  Cavour  himself 
and  thus  upset  the  latter’s  carefully  laid 
plans.  In  this  dilemma  Cavour  turned  a 
blind  eye  on  the  preparations  for  the  expe- 
dition and  held  the  government  aloof  from 
any  official  connection  with  it. 

On  May  6,  1860,  Garibaldi  left  Genoa 
with  his  expedition  of  1,150  “Red  Shirts” 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  “The  Thou- 
sand”. In  three  months  he  defeated  the 
24,000  troops  of  Francis  II  in  Sicily  and  as- 
sumed control  of  the  island  as  Dictator,  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Piedmont.  On 
August  19  he  crossed  to  the  mainland  where 
Francis  still  had  an  army  of  100,000  men. 
Here  treachery,  desertion,  and  corruption, 
rather  than  battles,  brought  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  entire  Kingdom  of  Naples,  ex- 
cept for  Capua  and  Gaeta.  Garibaldi  entered 
Naples  on  September  7 amid  scenes  of  the 
wildest  enthusiasm. 

Garibaldi  now  began  to  talk  of  pushing 
on  to  Rome.  To  prevent  a clash  between 
the  Red  Shirts  and  the  French  troops  who 
formed  the  garrison  in  Rome,  Cavour  pre- 


vailed upon  Napoleon  to  allow  Victor  Em- 
manuel’s troops  to  cross  papal  territory  into 
Naples.  Parliament  voted  that  all  the  prov- 
inces in  central  and  southern  Italy  whose 
people  voted  in  favour  of  it  should  be  an- 
nexed to  Victor  Emmanuel’s  kingdom. 
Plebiscites  in  October  showed  staggering 
majorities  for  annexation  in  Naples,  Sicily, 
the  Marches,  and  Umbria — the  last  two  be- 
ing the  southern  Papal  States.  Early  in  No- 
vember Francis  was  defeated  at  Capua,  and 
on  November  7 Garibaldi  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel rode  together  through  the  streets  of 
Naples.  Garibaldi,  refusing  all  honours  and 
rewards  except  a little  money  and  some  seed 
beans  for  his  farm,  sailed  away  to  Caprera. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy.  In  February  1861  a 
new  parliament  representing  all  Italy  except 
Rome  and  Venetia  met  in  Turin  and  pro- 
claimed the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  Pope  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  new  kingdom  which  he  called  a 
“creation  of  revolution”,  and  he  excom- 
municated the  invaders  of  his  territories. 

In  spite  of  their  differences,  which  had 
once  led  Garibaldi  to  demand  the  dismissal 
of  Cavour,  both  were  agreed  that  “without 
Rome  there  was  no  Italy”.  Twice,  in  1862, 
and  again  in  1867,  Garibaldi  raised  sup- 
porters to  march  on  Rome,  but  each  time 
he  was  stopped  by  French  troops.  Cavour 
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had  attempted  to  gain  the  same  prize  by 
diplomacy.  He  hoped  not  only  to  gain 
Napoleon’s  consent,  but  also  to  convince 
the  Catholic  world  that  the  Pope  would  not 
be  subjected  to  the  state.  He  also  hoped 
that  the  Pope  would  be  willing  to  surrender 
his  temporal  power  in  return  for  a guarantee 
that  his  spiritual  authority  would  be  main- 
tained or  even  extended.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  Parliament  to  vote  the  principle  that 
Rome  should  be  the  capital  of  Italy — a 
declaration  from  which  there  could  be  no 
future  retreat. 

But  Cavour  was  not  destined  to  see  the 
completion  of  his  great  plan  or  the  win- 
ning of  the  goal,  for  on  June  6,  1861,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one  he  died,  worn  out  by  over- 
work and  the  strain  of  the  previous  three 
years.  The  death  of  the  great  diplomat  left 
Bismarck  as  the  outstanding  statesman  in 
Europe.  The  completion  of  Italian  unity 
was  brought  about  by  Bismarck’s  designs 
against  Austria  and  against  Cavour’s  old 
accomplice,  Napoleon  III. 

Italy  Gains  Venetia.  After  months  of  diplo- 
matic manoeuvering  (for  neither  side  trusted 
the  other),  Italy’s  desire  for  Venetia  led  her, 
in  1866,  to  sign  an  alliance  with  Prussia 
whereby  she  would  join  Prussia  against 
Austria  if  war  between  the  two  should  break 
out  within  three  months.  Bismarck’s  diplo- 
macy provoked  the  Seven  Weeks’  War,  and 
from  defeated  Austria  the  victorious  allies 
filched  Venetia  for  Italy,  and  Hanover,  Nas- 
sau, Hesse-Cassel,  Frankfort,  and  Schleswig- 
Holstein  for  Prussia. 

Rome  Becomes  the  Capital  of  Italy.  In 

1870,  when  Bismarck’s  policy  goaded 
France  into  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Italy 
remained  neutral,  but  that  war  made  pos- 
sible her  final  unification.  As  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Sedan,  in  which  Napoleon  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  the  French  garrison 
was  withdrawn  from  Rome  to  defend  the 
homeland.  Victor  Emmanuel’s  troops  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  Pope’s  own  forces 
and  entered  Rome.  The  people,  by  an  over- 


whelming majority,  voted  to  join  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  and  Rome  became  the  new 
capital  of  a united  Italy.  But  of  the  three 
architects  of  Italian  independence,  the  chief, 
Cavour,  had  not  lived  to  see  his  dreams 
come  true. 

The  Problems  of  the  United  Italy.  After 
1870  internal  problems  and  two  major 
problems  with  international  implications 
faced  the  new  Italian  kingdom.  First,  of  all 
the  states  which  made  up  the  new  kingdom 
only  Piedmont  had  had  any  previous  experi- 
ence of  parliamentary  government,  and  that 
only  since  1848.  The  vast  work  of  organ- 
ization required  to  transform  Italy  into  a 
great  self-governing  nation  would  take 
generations.  Victor  Emmanuel’s  statement, 
“Italy  is  united  and  free;  it  remains  for  us 
henceforth  to  make  her  great  and  happy,” 
shows  that  he  understood  the  problem.  His 
government  adapted  the  Piedmontese  con- 
stitution to  the  new  circumstances,  extended 
the  franchise,  and  set  about  the  enormous 
task  of  educating  its  people,  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  whom  were  illiterate.  Also,  it  had  to 
build  up  the  national  economy.  But  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  allowed  to  develop  its  pro- 
gramme uninterrupted. 

The  most  perplexing  question  confront- 
ing the  government  of  Italy  was  that  of  its 
relations  with  the  papacy.  Rome,  over  which 
the  Pope  had  ruled  for  a thousand  years, 
was  the  capital  not  only  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  but  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
world.  Any  attempt  to  expel  the  Pope  from 
Rome  or  to  subject  him  to  the  King  of  Italy 
would  be  sure  to  antagonize  all  Catholics. 
Victor  Emmanuel’s  government  attempted 
to  solve  the  problem  by  setting  up  two 
sovereigns,  one  spiritual,  the  other  temporal, 
within  the  same  city,  each  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  Within  the  Vatican 
the  Pope  might  hold  his  own  court,  have  his 
own  diplomatic  corps  and  his  own  postal 
and  telegraph  systems,  and  enjoy  an  annual 
grant  of  $650,000  voted  him  by  the  Parlia- 
ment. But  Popes,  until  the  agreement  ar- 
ranged by  Mussolini,  refused  to  recognize 
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the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  declared  them- 
selves “prisoners  in  the  Vatican  of  the 
Robber  King”. 

The  Quest  for  Colonies.  Italy,  like  unified 
Germany,  sought  to  acquire  colonies  in 
order  to  improve  her  economy  and  increase 
her  influence  as  a world  power.  But,  like 
Germany,  she  arrived  upon  the  scene  late, 
and  her  efforts  in  this  respect  brought  her 
into  conflict  with  her  neighbours.  Shut  out 
of  her  natural  field  of  expansion  in  North 
Africa  by  the  French  seizure  of  Tunisia  in 
1881,  she  joined  the  Triple  Alliance  with 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  in  1882, 
and  then  went  on  to  occupy  Eritrea  on  the 
Red  Sea  coast  in  1885.  A few  years  later 
she  established  a protectorate  over  Somali- 
land. But  these  activities  had  two  disastrous 
consequences:  first,  the  creation  of  a huge 
deficit,  which  increased  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation and  resulted  in  widespread  economic 
distress  and  rioting;  and  second,  the  bitter 
opposition  of  Menelek,  ruler  of  neighbour- 
ing Abyssinia  (Ethiopia),  who  overwhelmed 
the  Italians  in  a crushing  defeat  in  1896. 

In  1911,  with  the  consent  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  Europe,  Italy  acquired  Libya 
from  the  Turks,  and  in  1912  she  annexed 
Rhodes,  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Dodecanese  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Greece. 
These  formed  the  limits  of  her  colonial  ex- 
pansion before  the  First  World  War.  But 
these  acquisitions  did  little  for  her  economy; 
her  population  emigrated,  not  to  her  colo- 
nies, but  to  the  United  States  of  America; 
and  her  ambitions  resulted  in  strained  rela- 
tions, particularly  with  France  and  Greece. 

As  history  so  clearly  indicates,  the 
achievement  of  independence  and  political 
unification  does  not  necessarily  make  a na- 
tion strong  or  secure.  So  it  was  with  Italy. 
Outwardly  she  was  a constitutional  mon- 
archy under  a democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  at  heart  she  was  weak.  Most  of 
her  industry  was  centred  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  in  the  north,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  both  poor  and  backward. 
Transportation  and  communication  facilities 


were  almost  completely  lacking  in  much  of 
the  peninsula.  The  people  had  little  training 
in  democratic  government,  and  illiteracy  was 
widespread.  In  the  south,  brigands  and  rob- 
bers frequented  the  roads,  and  secret  socie- 
ties rendered  ineffective  the  efforts  of  the 
government  in  Rome  to  establish  law  and 
order.  In  the  capital,  parliamentary  control 
moved  from  Right  to  Left,  from  conserva- 
tism to  socialism,  and  many  ministries  re- 
tained their  control  through  graft  and  other 
corrupt  practices.  Such  a country  was  easily 
led  into  ail  kinds  of  errors  and  secret 
treaties,  and  was  totally  unprepared  to  meet 
the  trials  and  hardships  imposed  upon  her 
by  the  First  World  War,  which  she  entered 
against  Germany  in  1915  in  the  hopes  of 
securing  greater  territorial  gains.  How  Italy 
fared  in  that  war  and  its  outcome  is  a sub- 
ject beyond  the  scope  of  this  book. 


ASPIRATIONS  IN  EUROPE 
AND  ASIA 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
successor  to  the  former  Russian  Empire,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  federations  in  the 
world  from  the  standpoint  of  military  might, 
economic  development,  territory,  and  popu- 
lation. Moreover,  she  is  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Communist  world  and  poses 
the  principal  threat  in  today’s  “cold  war”: 
For  that  reason,  apart  from  all  others,  the 
early  history  and  development  of  national- 
ism in  the  Russian  state  is  of  great  interest 
to  us  today. 

The  story  of  Russia  is  one  of  long  and 
continual  expansion  and  colonization  by 
which  she  has  incorporated  within  her 
boundaries  a great  variety  of  peoples  and  a 
vast  territory.  Of  the  more  than  200  million 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  only  a small 
proportion  are  Russians.  The  many  racial 
groups  of  the  Union  speak  more  than  150 
different  languages  and  occupy  a single 
block  of  land  almost  three  times  as  great  in 
area  as  the  United  States.  This  territory 
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stretches  eastward  across  Europe  and  Asia 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  southward  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas  and  the  high 
plateaus  and  mountains  of  Afghanistan, 
India,  and  China.  Within  its  boundaries  is 
found  a tremendous  variety  of  climate  and 
resources. 

It  has  been  said  that  ‘‘Russia  is  the  last- 
born  child  of  European  Civilization”.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  while  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe  were  painfully  hammering  out  their 
culture,  shaping  it  with  the  help  of  the 
Church,  of  feudalism,  and  of  Roman  law, 
the  scanty  population  of  the  expanse  of 
forest  and  marsh  which  lies  between  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  Urals  made  little  claim 
to  civilized  life.  In  the  early  history  of 
Russia  three  events  are  of  prime  importance 
because  of  their  tremendous  influence  upon 
her  later  development.  They  were:  first,  the 
coming  of  the  Northmen;  second,  her  con- 
version to  Christianity;  and  third,  the  Tartar 
invasion. 

The  Beginnings  of  Russia.  The  original 
Russians  were  Slav-speaking  people  who 
practised  farming  and  herding  on  the  lands 
between  the  upper  Vistula  and  Dnieper 
rivers  until  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Huns.  They  then  settled  in  the  triangular 
area  of  mixed  forest  lands,  low  hills, 
marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers,  sometimes  called 
the  Great  Plain  of  Russia,  lying  between 
the  present  cities  of  Leningrad,  Moscow, 
and  Kiev.  To  protect  this  rich  agricultural 
area  from  the  nomadic  herdsmen  of  the 
south-east,  these  Slavic  tribes  built  and  forti- 
fied towns  along  the  Dnieper.  The  towns 
developed  into  states,  of  which  Kiev,  at  a 
crossing-place  of  the  Dnieper,  was  the  most 
important. 

The  9th  century  was  a period  of  great 
map  P.  75  activity  among  the  Northmen  or  Vikings. 

Some  raided  England;  others  settled  in 
Normandy,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Sicily,  and 
even  North  Africa.  Some  enterprising  bands 
of  Northmen  set  out  to  establish  trade  with 
Constantinople  via  the  Dnieper  River.  In 


862  Rurik,  the  leader  of  one  of  these  bands, 
was  invited  by  the  Slavic  tribes  of  the  im- 
portant city-state  of  Novgorod  to  become  its 
ruler.  His  successor,  Oleg,  the  Prince  of 
Novgorod,  conquered  Kiev  in  882,  and  set 
up  a state  which  became  known  as  “Kievan 
Russ” — the  first  Kingdom  of  Russia,  with 
its  capital  at  Kiev.  The  word  “Russian”  is 
believed  to  be  derived  from  rus,  denoting 
a rower  or  seafarer,  thus  pointing  to  the 
founding  of  Russia  by  the  Northmen.  In 
941  a fleet  of  Russian  vessels  from  the 
Black  Sea  appeared  before  Constantinople, 
but  was  driven  off  by  “Greek  Fire” — a 
combustible  substance  much  like  gun- 
powder. 

The  Russians  Become  Christians.  The  Rus- 
sians made  their  first  contact  with  Chris- 
tianity in  Constantinople  with  which  city 
they  did  considerable  trade.  The  richness 
and  beauty  of  the  churches  and  ceremonial 
in  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  greatly 
appealed  to  the  Russian  love  of  colour  and 
drama.  The  Russian  princess,  Olga,  became 
a Christian  in  the  10th  century,  and  in  988 
her  grandson,  Vladimir,  having  first  ex- 
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amined  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  the  Orthodox  Christianity 
of  Constantinople,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
last. 

This  decision  had  momentous  results  for 
Russia.  It  set  the  Russians  off  from  their 
northern  neighbours,  the  Germans  and 
Swedes,  who  had  been  converted  to  the 
Roman  form  of  Christianity.  The  Greek 
Church  embodied  in  it  the  half-oriental 
ideas  of  despotism  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Later  the  differences  in  beliefs  and  church 
organization  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern branches  of  Christianity  lpng  kept  Rus- 
sia out  of  touch  with  the  culture  of  western 
Europe.  While  Constantinople  and  the 
Byzantine  Empire  stood,  Russia  was  their 
disciple  and  ally;  when  Constantinople  and 
the  Empire  fell  to  the  Turks  in  1453, 
Russia  claimed  to  be  their  heir  and  avenger 
and  the  centre  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church.  This  fact  affected  both  the  cultural 
life  of  the  Russians  and  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Tartar  Invasions.  The  third  formative 
influence  in  the  development  of  Russia  con- 
sisted of  the  13th-century  invasions  by  the 
Mongolian  Tartar  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  his  successors.  Successive  waves  of 
Tartars  swept  westward,  conquering  an  em- 
pire that  stretched  from  the  Pacific  in  the 
east  to  Poland  in  the  west.  They  came  not 
to  settle  but  to  secure  wealth,  and  their  com- 
ing brought  devastation  to  the  land.  Never- 
theless, Batu  Khan,  a grandson  of  Genghis 
Khan,  established  a state  (or  Khanate) 
stretching  from  the  River  Dniester  in  the 
west  to  Lake  Balkhash  in  the  east,  with  its 
capital  at  Sarai  on  the  River  Volga.  Known 
as  the  Golden  Horde,  because  of  the  golden 
colour  of  Batu’s  tent,  this  state  lasted  for 
two  and  a half  centuries,  exercising  a general 
sovereignty  over  the  Russian  rulers  and 
exacting  tribute  from  them,  but  otherwise 
leaving  them  in  control.  The  Tartars  cared 
little  about  the  government,  life,  and  actions 
of  their  subjects,  so  long  as  the  tribute  was 
paid  regularly.  Consequently,  though  Russia 


was  cut  off  from  the  changes  that  the 
Renaissance  was  bringing  about  in  western 
Europe,  she  was  allowed  to  maintain  her 
connection  with  the  Orthodox  Church  right 
down  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 
The  Mongols  eventually  allowed  the  Russian 
princes  to  collect  the  annual  tribute  for 
them.  This  was  a fatal  mistake,  for  it  per- 
mitted these  princes  to  become  rich  and 
powerful.  Finally,  about  1480,  Ivan  III  of 
Moscow,  having  conquered  many  neigh- 
bouring states,  refused  to  pay  any  more 
tribute  to  the  Tartars  and  declared  his 
principality  of  Moscow  to  be  independent. 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Ivan  III 
claimed  leadership  over  the  whole  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church.  The  Princes  of  Moscow 
now  began  to  claim  that  Moscow  was  the 
“third  Rome”.  In  1547  Ivan  IV  (r.  1533- 
84),  who  became  known  as  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  proclaimed  himself  Czar  (Caesar) 
of  all  the  Russias  in  furtherance  of  this 
claim.  Moscow,  the  capital  of  this  second 
Kingdom  of  the  Russians,  enjoyed  a great 
advantage  because  of  its  central  position 
and  drew  merchants  from  western  Europe, 
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Muscovy,  the  territory  acquired  by 
the  principality  of  Moscow  from 
1300  onwards,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  later  Russian  Empire. 


Greece,  China,  and  India.  Around  it,  as  a 
centre,  developed  the  great  Russian  Empire 
of  later  times. 

The  First  Romanovs.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  1584,  troubles  of 
many  kinds,  including  famine,  plague,  and 
foreign  and  civil  wars,  descended  upon  his 
kingdom.  Amid  these  disasters  Ivan’s  line 
died  out,  and  in  1613  sixteen-year-old 
Michael  Romanov  was  elected  as  the  new 
ruler.  Thus  there  came  to  the  throne  the 
first  of  the  Romanov  dynasty  which  con- 
tinued in  succession  until  the  abdication  of 
Nicholas  II  in  1917,  three  centuries  later. 

Michael  (r.  1613-45)  ruled  over  a king- 
dom stretching  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  but  centred  mainly  around 
Moscow,  and  having  no  outlet  on  either  the 
Baltic  or  the  Black  seas.  Michael  himself 
possessed  no  great  ability,  but  his  reign  is 
important  because  it  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  “Time  of  Troubles”  and 
saw  the  restoration  of  order.  However,  just 
as  in  France,  a strengthening  of  the  Russian 
monarchy  meant  a greater  degree  of  auto- 
cracy and  a lessening  of  the  authority  of  the 
national  assembly.  Serfdom,  too,  became 
more  firmly  established  as  a means  of  re- 
storing order.  The  despotism,  so  characteris- 


tic of  the  “Czars  of  all  the  Russias”  until 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  was  al- 
ready taking  shape,  fostered  by  the  memory 
of  the  Mongolian  invasion  and  nurtured  by 
the  Eastern  Church. 

Alexis  (r.  1645-76),  son  of  Michael 
Romanov,  embarked  upon  what  was  to  be- 
come the  usual  Russian  policy  of  expansion, 
by  annexing  in  1 667  the  Smolensk  region  on 
the  upper  Dnieper  and  the  eastern  Ukraine 
with  its  chief  city,  Kiev.  This  latter  brought 
the  Romanovs  into  contact  with  the  Turks 
in  the  Balkans,  an  area  which  was  destined 
to  be  the  scene  of  rivalry  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  right  down  to  the  20th  century. 
The  reign  of  Alexis  was  significant  for  two 
other  reasons : the  Czar  no  longer  called  the 
national  assembly  together;  and  many 
western  European  influences  began  to  creep 
into  Russia. 

Peter  I (r.  1689-1725),  known  as  Peter 
the  Great,  son  of  Alexis,  was  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Czars  of  all  time.  Four 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death, 
he  succeeded  his  step-brother  only  after 
thirteen  years  of  palace  revolution  and  in- 
trigue. Though  his  regime  was  a continua- 
tion of  that  instituted  by  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
it  saw  the  definite  victory  of  forces  which 
formerly  had  had  to  struggle  for  existence. 
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Modern  Russia  seems  to  develop  logically 
from  the  events  of  his  reign.  Intelligent  and 
progressive,  but  headstrong  and  cruel,  Peter 
the  Great  left  such  an  indelible  mark  upon 
Russia  that  he  has  been  called  the  founder 
of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Though  only  seventeen  years  old  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  soon  assumed 
complete  control  and  devoted  all  his  tre- 
mendous energy  to  carrying  out  his  policy 
for  Russia.  This  policy  had  three  aims : first, 
to  make  the  monarchy  supreme  and  abso- 
lute; second,  to  introduce  European  ways 
of  life  and  thought  into  Russia;  and  third, 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  his  country  by 
commerce  and  industry. 

Peter  the  Great’s  Domestic  Policy.  Peter  set 
about  the  task  of  making  the  Russian  mon- 
archy absolute  with  his  usual  energy,  de- 
termination, and  thoroughness.  He  reduced 
the  nobles  to  obedience,  valued  education 
and  military  service  above  noble  birth,  and 
surrounded  himself  with  friends  and  minis- 
ters drawn  from  a lower  class.  He  abolished 
many  aristocratic  privileges  and  punished 
corruption  in  high  places.  The  Streltsy  or 
bodyguard  of  the  Kings  of  Russia  resented 
the  loss  of  the  many  privileges  which,  as 
aristocrats,  they  had  enjoyed.  They  rebelled, 
but  were  defeated.  The  horrible  torture  and 
death  of  a thousand  or  more  of  them  re- 
moved this  last  stronghold  of  the  aristo- 
cratic rivals  of  the  monarchy.  Peter  replaced 
them  by  a professional  army  trained  on  the 
European  model  under  foreign  officers  and 
loyal  to  himself.  In  1700,  upon  the  death 
of  the  Patriarch  (the  head  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church),  he  refused  to  nominate  a 
successor,  but  brought  the  church  under  his 
own  control  by  appointing  a commission 
known  as  the  Holy  Governing  Commission. 
So  successful  was  his  policy  that  in  1711  he 
was  able  to  forbid  the  nobles  to  meet  in 
council,  thus  ending  their  political  power 
and  concentrating  all  authority  in  the 
monarch. 

Peter’s  early  friendships  with  the  foreign 
residents  at  Moscow  taught  him  that  Russia 
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lagged  far  behind  all  other  European  coun- 
tries in  the  march  of  progress.  Early  in  his 
reign,  therefore,  he  spent  two  years  travel- 
ling incognito  through  France,  England,  and 
Holland,  learning  the  science  and  culture  of 
the  West.  What  he  saw  convinced  him  that 
Russia  must  be  westernized  if  she  was  to 
become  progressive.  On  his  return  to  Russia 
he  began  at  once  to  encourage  everything 
western  at  the  expense  of  everything  na- 
tional. He  abolished  the  wearing  of  long 
robes  by  the  nobles  and  of  the  veil  by 
women  of  the  upper  classes.  He  ordered  the 
nobles  to  shave  off  their  vast  untrimmed 
beards  or  pay  a tax.  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  learning  he  encouraged  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  and  science  and  estab- 
lished schools  of  navigation,  medicine,  and 
engineering.  He  had  the  Bible  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  people  and  thus 
made  available  to  all.  Instead  of  the  old 
Russian  calendar  which  began  the  year  on 
September  1,  Peter  adopted  the  Julian 
calendar  which  began  the  year  on  January 
1.  These  and  many  more  reforms  began  to 
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bring  Russia  into  closer  contact  with  the 
more  advanced  European  civilization. 

In  the  field  of  industry  Peter  introduced 
sheep-breeding,  improved  the  roads,  built 
canals,  opened  mines,  and  assisted  in  the 
setting  up  of  wool-  and  silk-manufacturing. 
To  strengthen  his  administration,  he  estab- 
lished a postal  service  and  a police  system. 
For  the  protection  of  his  country  he  built 
up  a professional  army  on  the  German 
model  and  a navy  similar  to  that  of  Holland. 
But  before  very  long  Peter  realized  that 
Russia’s  only  port,  Archangel  on  the  Arctic, 
offered  no  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of 
Russian  trade.  His  great  aim  now  was  to 
gain  a “window  to  the  West”,  and  at  this 
point  his  domestic  and  foreign  policies  con- 
verged. 

Peter  the  Great’s  Foreign  Policy.  Holding 
the  view  that  to  take  her  place  among  the 
western  European  powers  Russia  must  ex- 
pand her  trade  and  above  all  have  a “win- 
dow to  the  West”,  Peter  was  not  likely  to 


accept  as  permanent  the  frontiers  of  Russia 
as  he  found  them.  In  the  south  the  Turkish 
power,  by  holding  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles,  controlled  the  only  outlet  from 
the  Black  Sea.  This  rendered  almost  useless 
the  port  of  Azov  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don. 
(Peter  himself  had  helped  to  take  this  port 
from  the  Turks  in  1696.)  In  the  north  Rus- 
sian access  to  the  Baltic  Sea  was  blocked  by 
Poland  and  Sweden.  Russia  held  Archangel, 
icebound  for  seven  months  of  the  year,  as 
her  only  northern  port.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  for  many  years  Peter  and  his  allies  in 
Poland  and  Denmark  carried  on  a struggle 
with  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  for  territory 
along  the  Baltic.  This  Great  Northern  War 
was  finally  concluded  in  1721  and  resulted 
in  the  partition  of  Swedish  territories  among 
the  victors.  Russia  acquired  all  the  land 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  around 
Lake  Ladoga,  comprising  modern  Latvia, 
Esthonia,  and  Karelia,  and  including  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  last  two.  There  in  the 
swamps  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  River  he 
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built  a city  which  he  named  after  himself,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  which  was  to  be  his  “win- 
dow to  the  West”,  the  chief  centre  of  com- 
merce, and  the  principal  base  of  the  Rus- 
sian navy.  The  undertaking  cost  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  the  serfs  as  they  laboured  in 
the  cold  and  the  mud,  as  well  as  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money;  but  Peter  got  his  city 
and  his  port  on  the  Baltic.  From  its  found- 
ing, St.  Petersburg  remained  the  capital  of 
Russia  until  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of 
1917,  when  the  government  returned  once 
more  to  Moscow.  In  1914  the  name  of  the 
city  was  changed  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Petrograd;  it  was  changed  again  after  the 
Revolution  in  1917  to  Leningrad. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  is  clear  that 
Peter  the  Great  had  a profound  influence 
upon  the  course  of  Russian  history.  In  1721 
he  was  acclaimed  as  “Father  of  the  Father- 
land,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias”.  Although  he  took  such  an  in- 
terest in  the  new  developments  in  western 
Europe  and  introduced  them  into  Russia  at 
the  expense  of  national  customs,  he  did  so 
for  one  purpose  only — to  improve  his 
country.  He  could  easily  have  hired  foreign- 
ers to  bring  about  his  reforms,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  place  the  task  in  the  hands  of 
Russians  under  his  own  supervision.  His 
death  in  1725  left  Russia  a despotically  gov- 
erned and  firmly  administered  state,  well  on 
the  way  to  becoming  westernized  and  pro- 
gressive, and  with  a tradition  of  an  aggres- 
sive foreign  policy.  The  surrounding  states 
were  either  weak,  like  Sweden;  inefficient, 
like  Turkey;  disorderly,  like  Poland;  or  un- 
organized, like  the  peoples  of  central  Asia. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  amazing  ex- 
pansion of  Russia  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  became  possible. 

Catherine  the  Great.  During  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  throne  of  Russia  was  occupied  for 
the  most  part  by  women.  Peter  the  Great 
was  succeeded  by  his  second  wife,  Catherine 
(r.  1725-27),  an  intelligent,  energetic  wo- 
man; his  grandson,  Peter  II  (r.  1727-30); 
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his  step-brother’s  daughter,  Anna  (r.  1730- 
40);  and  finally  by  his  youngest  daughter, 
Elizabeth  (r.  1741-62).  Pursuing  her  fa- 
ther’s policy  of  expansion  at  the  expense  of 
Sweden,  Elizabeth  added  part  of  Finland  to 
the  Russian  possessions.  Peter  III  (r.  1762), 
Elizabeth’s  nephew,  ruled  for  only  a few 
months  before  his  German  wife,  Catherine 
(r.  1762-96),  deposed  him  and  ruled  in  the 
manner  of  Peter  the  Great.  This  second 
Catherine,  known  to  history  as  Catherine  the 
Great,  though  not  a Romanov  by  birth,  pur- 
sued the  characteristic  policies  of  the  Rus- 
sian Czars.  The  Russian  advance  in  Poland 
led  to  war  with  Turkey  in  which  Catherine’s 
forces  defeated  the  Turks  and  added  the 
Crimea  to  Russia’s  territories,  securing 
thereby  an  outlet  on  the  Black  Sea  and  a 
naval  base. 

In  1772,  in  partnership  with  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia  and  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria,  Catherine  shared  in  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland,  annexing  as  her  portion  of 
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The  Partitions  of  Poland,  In  the 
three  partitions  between  1772  and 
1795,  Poland  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  Europe. 


the  spoils  the  north-eastern  part  of  that  un- 
fortunate country.  A second  partition  in 
1793  and  a third  in  1795  added  parts  of  the 
Ukraine,  Lithuania,  and  Courland  to  her 
territories,  and  erased  the  Polish  state  from 
the  map  of  Europe.  Like  Peter  the  Great, 
Catherine  was  intensely  interested  in  the 
thought  of  western  Europe,  and  especially 
of  the  French  philosophers,  such  as  Diderot 
and  Voltaire,  with  whom  she  corresponded. 
She  introduced  further  European  reforms, 
built  a number  of  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
abolished  the  torture  of  criminals.  Banish- 
ment to  Siberia  replaced  capital  punishment. 
But  the  government  became  more  thor- 
oughly autocratic,  and  the  condition  of  the 
serfs  worsened.  Catherine’s  death  in  1796 
left  Russia  to  face  the  problems  posed  by 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  rising  genius 
of  Napoleon. 

Alexander  I (r.  1801-25).  After  her  succes- 
sion of  women  rulers  in  the  18th  century, 
Russia  in  the  19th  century  was  ruled  once 
more  by  men — three  Czars  named  Alex- 
ander, and  two  named  Nicholas. 


The  Russian  ruler  whom  destiny  put  on 
the  throne  in  1801  was  Alexander  I,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-four.  His  Swiss  tutor 
had  inspired  him  with  the  principles  of 
liberalism  and  humanitarianism,  and  for 
more  than  half  his  reign  he  followed  a pro- 
gressive and  reforming  policy,  surrounding 
himself  with  liberal  ministers.  His  reign  is 
marked  by  three  important  developments: 
first,  the  continued  expansion  of  Russia; 
second,  participation  with  other  European 
powers  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars;  and  third, 
the  change  in  his  policy  from  liberalism  to 
repression  and  reaction. 

Alexander  I’s  Territorial  Gains.  Alexander’s 
policy  of  expansion  was  successful  in  adding 
to  Russia  lands  around  the  Black,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Baltic  seas.  Kirghiz  (the 
area  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the 
Caspian  Sea)  and  the  Persian  province  of 
Georgia  (west  of  the  Caspian  Sea)  came 
under  Russian  control  as  the  result  of  two 
campaigns  in  1801  and  1813.  In  1804 
Alexander  added  Mingrelia,  the  territory 
between  Georgia  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
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Treaty  of  Tilsit  permitted  Alexander  to  ex- 
pand into  Finland,  which  he  seized  from 
Sweden  in  1809,  and  into  the  territory  of 
Turkey,  from  which  he  acquired  the  rich 
province  of  Bessarabia  on  the  Danube  and 
Black  Sea  in  1812.  The  following  year 
(1813)  he  seized  Daghestan,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Congress  of  Vienna  gave 
Russia  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which 
Napoleon  had  created  out  of  the  former 
Polish  possessions  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

As  early  as  the  year  1610,  Russian  Cos- 
sacks in  their  conquest  of  Siberia  had  reached 
the  River  Yenisei.  In  1636  they  had  pene- 
trated to  the  Lena  and  Yana;  and  in  1644  to 
the  Kolyma.  Peter  the  Great  in  1725  had 
sent  the  Danish  explorer,  Vitus  Bering,  to 
explore  the  waters  off  north-eastern  Siberia. 
This  had  resulted  in  the  Russian  claim  to 
Alaska  across  the  Bering  Strait.  From  1723 
to  1743  the  Russian  government  sponsored 
a survey  of  the  whole  Siberian  coast.  In 
1821  Alexander  I sent  out  Lieutenant 
Anjou  and  Baron  Wrangel  to  survey  the 
Arctic  coast  of  Siberia  and  to  build  forts  in 
the  Alaskan  area.  Thus,  by  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander’s death  in  1825,  Russia  was  already 
the  largest  single  state  in  the  world,  though 
much  of  her  territory  was  regarded  as  of 
little  value. 

Alexander  I’s  Participation  in  the  Napole- 
onic Wars*  Though  Russia  had  joined 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  coali- 
tions against  Napoleon  and  the  French,  she 
had  achieved  little  success.  Napoleon  had 


defeated  the  combined  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian forces  at  Austerlitz  in  1805,  the  Prus- 
sians at  Jena  in  1806,  and  the  Russians 
again  at  Friedland  in  1807.  Because  Napo- 
leon needed  Alexander’s  help  to  enforce  his 
“Continental  System”  against  Great  Britain, 
he  held  out  dazzling  prospects  to  the  Czar 
at  Tilsit  in  1807.  His  picture  of  a Europe 
divided  between  the  two  Emperors,  in  which 
he  would  rule  the  west  and  Alexander  the 
east,  impressed  the  Czar,  who  accepted  the 
terms  and  for  a time  did  his  best  to  bar 
English  goods  from  his  ports. 

But  two  circumstances  contributed  to  the 
breakdown  of  this  relationship  between  the 
two  Emperors.  First,  Napoleon  had  taken 
Polish  territory  from  both  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  create  the  Grand  Duchy  of  War- 
saw, ruled  over  by  his  loyal  ally  the  King  of 
Saxony.  This  partial  restoration  of  Poland 
on  her  western  frontier  alarmed  Russia. 
Second,  the  Continental  System  was  grow- 
ing more  and  more  difficult  to  enforce,  be- 
cause it  was  more  and  more  burdensome  to 
all  European  powers,  including  Russia. 
Consequently,  in  1811  Alexander  refused  to 
enforce  the  System  any  longer.  Napoleon  at 
once  declared  war  and  suffered  his  first 
major  reverse  and  military  disaster  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812.  Russian  forces 
following  the  retreating  army  joined  with 
the  other  powers  to  administer  the  crushing 
defeat  at  Leipzig  in  October  of  1813  and, 
as  one  of  the  Allies,  Russia  invaded  France 
and  helped  to  bring  about  the  final  downfall 
of  the  French  Emperor. 


The  meeting  between  Alexander  I 
and  Napoleon  at  Tilsit  in  1807  was 
held  on  a raft  anchored  in  the 
middle  of  the  River  Niemen.  The 
picture  shows  the  meeting  of  the 
two  Emperors.  (The  Bettmann  Ar- 
chive) 


Alexander  I’s  Liberal  Domestic  Policy. 

Alexander  was  hampered  in  his  attempts  to 
introduce  progressive  reforms  in  Russia  by 
three  factors.  First,  Russia  was  almost  con- 
stantly at  war  from  1805  to  1815,  leaving 
the  Czar  little  time  and  energy  to  devote  to 
domestic  affairs.  Second,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  during  those  ten  years  nearly  H 
million  men  died  from  sickness  and  the 
privations  of  war.  This  loss  of  manpower 
and  the  immense  increase  in  the  national 
debt  and  taxation  had  a very  adverse  effect 
upon  the  national  economy  and  restricted 
reform.  Third,  the  administration  was  thor- 
oughly corrupt. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  handicaps  Alexander 
stood  out  as  the  most  liberal  of  all  the  rulers 
of  Europe  in  1815.  To  his  Kingdom  of 
Poland  he  granted  a constitution  creating  a 
bicameral  Diet  that  met  every  two  years, 
with  powers  to  legislate  and  examine  the 
budget  and  with  a wider  franchise  than  that 
of  either  France  or  Britain  at  that  time. 
Liberty  of  the  press  and  of  religion  gave 
Poland  greater  liberty  than  that  enjoyed  by 
either  Prussia  or  Austria. 

In  Russia  itself  Alexander  thought  much 
about  the  great  national  evil  of  serfdom, 
which,  he  felt,  must  be  removed  before  Rus- 
sia could  become  really  free  or  progressive. 
But  the  problem  was  so  vast  (there  were  16 
million  serfs  on  Crown  lands  alone)  that 
neither  he  nor  his  successor  solved  it.  He 
attempted  to  reform  the  administration  and 
punish  corruption,  but  met  with  little  suc- 
cess. However,  prison,  hospital,  and  asylum 
reforms  continued  to  be  made,  and  maga- 
zines of  grain  were  established  in  every 
district  to  offset  the  threat  of  famine. 

Alexander  I’s  Liberal  Foreign  Policy.  At  the 

Congress  of  Vienna  Alexander  exercised  a 
liberal  influence.  He  persuaded  the  Allies  to 
give  defeated  France  fairly  generous  terms, 
and  insisted  that  Louis  XVIII  grant  consti- 
tutional liberties  to  the  French  people. 
Though  he  was  unable  to  persuade  the 
Congress  to  satisfy  the  liberals  of  Germany, 
he  did  influence  Frederick  William  III  to 


promise  Prussia  a constitution,  and  sup- 
ported demands  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Spain  and  Italy. 

In  1814-15,  Alexander,  amazed  at  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  which  he  could  attribute 
only  to  Divine  Providence,  experienced  a 
period  of  intense  religious  emotion  in  which 
he  drew  up  a plan  known  as  the  Holy 
Alliance.  By  it  the  monarchs  undertook  to 
rule  their  peoples  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Metternich  called 
this  extraordinary  document  a “sonorous 
nothing”,  while  Castlereagh  of  Britain  de- 
scribed it  as  a “piece  of  sublime  mysticism 
and  nonsense”.  Yet  most  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  signed  it  in  deference  to  the 
Czar,  and  then  promptly  forgot  all  about  it. 

Unfortunately  for  Alexander  and  for 
the  Holy  Alliance,  another  alliance  came 
into  being  at  practically  the  same  time. 
Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  were 
the  original  signatories  of  this  Quadruple 
Alliance.  In  the  hands  of  Metternich  this 
alliance  became  the  instrument  of  repres- 
sion and  reaction  against  democracy  and 
liberalism  everywhere  in  Europe.  Conse- 
quently, Britain  withdrew  and  wa;  replaced 
by  France.  Since  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prus- 
sia were  signatories  of  both  alliances,  the 
liberal  newspapers  of  the  day  confused  the 
two  treaties.  As  a result,  the  name  “Holy 
Alliance”,  instead  of  being  “a  trumpet  for 
Biblical  phrases”,  became  associated  in 
men’s  minds  with  the  repressive  measures  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  the  three 
monarchs  earned  the  nickname  of  the  “Un- 
holy Allies”. 

Alexander  I Becomes  a Reactionary.  Met- 
ternich had  had  little  influence  upon  Alex- 
ander at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  but  three 
years  later  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  to  the  Emperor  how  liberalism  ended 
in  anarchy  and  lack  of  respect  for  human 
authority,  and  must  therefore  be  stamped 
out.  Nor  were  there  wanting  examples  of 
these  calamities.  Radicals  had  been  elected 
to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Ger- 
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man  students  had  demonstrated  against 
authority;  Kotzebue,  one  of  the  Czar’s  own 
agents  in  Germany,  was  murdered;  the  St. 
Petersburg  regiments  mutinied;  secret  socie- 
ties sprang  up  everywhere;  the  Poles  took 
advantage  of  their  constitution  to  press  for 
greater  reforms,  and  then  resorted  to  con- 
spiracy; and  Alexander’s  liberal  policy  in 
Poland,  always  unpopular  with  Russian 
absolutists  and  reactionaries,  was  attacked 
on  all  sides.  Depressed  by  what  he  con- 
sidered the  ingratitude  of  the  world  in 
general  and  of  the  Poles  in  particular,  and 
terrified  by  Metternich’s  picture  of  the  cala- 
mities resulting  from  liberalism,  Alexander 
swung  over  to  a policy  of  complete  reaction 
and  repression  throughout  his  empire. 

Nicholas  I (r.  1825-55).  Alexander’s  broth- 
er, Czar  Nicholas  I,  was  a man  of  entirely 
different  character.  His  reign  began  with 
an  uprising  and  ended  with  war  against 
Turkey,  Britain,  France,  and  Piedmont  (the 
Crimean  War,  1854-56).  The  malcontents 
and  secret  societies  seized  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  confusion  following  Alex- 
ander’s death  to  revolt.  Though  the  rising 
was  put  down,  it  deepened  the  hostility  of 
the  new  ruler  to  liberalism,  and  his  thirty- 
year  rule  was  one  long  nightmare  of  oppres- 
sion. His  domestic  policy  included  a rigid 
censorship  of  all  writings  (even  of  music  for 
fear  it  might  contain  a secret  code ) ; control 
of  the  universities  for  fear  they  would  spread 
liberal  ideas;  and  extensive  use  of  a secret 
police,  with  informers  in  every  department 
to  spy  on  their  fellows  and  with  powers  of 
life  and  death,  arrest,  imprisonment,  and 
exile,  all  without  trial.  As  a result,  Nicholas  I 
became  the  most  brutally  autocratic  ruler  in 
Europe,  and  so  the  most  hated. 

Nicholas  I carried  on  wars  with  his 
neighbours  in  order  to  extend  his  territory. 
In  a war  with  Persia  (1826-28)  the  Czar 
acquired  parts  of  the  province  of  Armenia 
and  the  right  to  maintain  a navy  on  the 
Caspian  Sea.  A revolution  of  the  Poles 
(1830-31)  was  suppressed,  the  Polish  con- 
stitution abolished,  and  Poland  incorporated 


into  Russia,  contrary  to  the  1815  settlement. 
In  1848  Nicholas  sent  Russian  soldiers  to 
help  put  down  an  uprising  against  the 
Austrians  in  Hungary.  In  the  Far  East,  the 
Czar  began  a settlement  at  Nikolayevsk  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amur  River,  just  opposite 
the  island  of  Sakhalin.  But  the  chief  aim  of 
his  foreign  policy  was  expansion  in  the 
Black  Sea  area  at  the  expense  of  Turkey. 
Therefore,  he  used  the  Greek  War  of  In- 
dependence (1821-29)  as  an  excuse  to  de- 
clare war  on  Turkey.  Though  he  hoped  to 
gain  possession  of  Constantinople  and  thus 
secure  an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean,  his 
only  acquisitions  were  small  gains  in  Asia, 
and  an  immense  increase  in  prestige  and 
influence. 

In  1853  Nicholas,  posing  as  the  protector 
of  all  the  Slavs  in  the  Balkans,  and  of  all 
Greek  Christians,  suggested  that  England 
and  Russia  should  dispose  of  the  territories 
held  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  “sick  man 
of  Europe”.  England  refused  to  consider 
the  plan,  whereupon  the  Czar  seized  upon 
the  dispute  between  France,  Turkey,  and 
Russia  over  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine, 
which  were  then  in  Turkish  hands.  After  the 
final  negotiations,  Nicholas  advanced  a 
fresh  claim — that  of  the  right  to  protect  all 
Orthodox  Christians  living  in  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Turkey’s  refusal  of  this  demand 
precipitated  the  Crimean  War,  and  Russian 
troops  invaded  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the 
Danube.  In  this  war  the  Russians,  opposed 
by  French,  British,  Piedmontese,  and  Turks, 
lost  nearly  300,000  men,  and  had  to  accept 
a humiliating  peace  treaty.  Nicholas  I died 
in  1855,  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  failure 
of  his  plans.  His  long  reign  is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  his  opposition  to  liberalism 
and  his  support  of  Russian  nationalism, 
absolutism,  and  imperialism. 

Alexander  II  (r.  1855-81).  Nicholas’s  son, 
Alexander  II,  came  to  the  throne  at  a time 
when  the  evils  of  despotism  and  inefficiency 
had  become  painfully  apparent  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  the  people  were  demand- 
ing reforms.  To  his  150  million  subjects 
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Alexander  tried  to  bring  a more  liberal  and 
enlightened  government.  He  relaxed  the 
censorship  and  travel  restrictions,  intro- 
duced popular  assemblies  in  each  district, 
instituted  trial  by  jury  for  criminal  cases, 
and  ensured  better  treatment  of  minority 
groups  and  better  educational  facilities.  The 
most  outstanding  of  all  his  reforms,  how- 
ever, was  the  emancipation  of  some  50 
million  serfs  in  1861.  Nevertheless,  the 
freeing  of  the  serfs  of  the  nobles  did  not 
greatly  improve  their  living  conditions,  but 
merely  put  an  end  to  the  restrictions  on 
their  freedom  of  movement.  The  lands 
which  they  had  previously  cultivated  for 
the  landowners  did  not  become  their  land; 
instead,  the  government  bought  it  from  the 
nobles  at  a high  price  and  sold  it  back  to 
the  village  community  or  mir.  The  freed 
serfs  then  had  to  pay  a high  rent  for  forty- 
nine  years  to  repay  the  government. 

Alexander  restored  many  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  in  force  in  Poland 
from  1815  to  1830,  but  in  1863  some  of  the 
more  radical  Poles,  hoping  for  foreign  as- 
sistance similar  to  that  given  to  Piedmont 
by  Prussia  and  France,  revolted  from  Russia 
to  establish  their  independence.  As  noted 
earlier,  Prussia  supported  Russia,  the  insur- 
rection was  crushed  with  great  severity,  and 
Polish  autonomy  was  once  again  abolished. 
There  followed  a period  of  Russification  of 
Poland,  in  which  even  the  use  of  the  Polish 
language  was  forbidden. 

The  Industrial  Revolution,  too,  was  just 
beginning  to  affect  life  in  Russia.  Thousands 
of  freed  serfs  migrated  to  the  towns  in  search 
of  work,  but  their  conditions  were  not  any 
better  there  than  they  had  been  on  the 
mir.  Such  people,  hungry  and  unem- 
ployed, fell  easy  prey  to  revolutionary  ideas, 
spread  by  the  “intelligentsia”,  or  “intellec- 
tuals”, who  had  accepted  the  revolutionary 
doctrines  of  philosophers  like  Karl  Marx. 
Because  they  were  not  allowed  to  express 
their  ideas  freely,  they  formed  “under- 
ground” societies  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 
government  by  force.  Among  these  groups 
were  the  Anarchists,  who  were  opposed  to 


government  in  any  form,  the  Nihilists,  who 
resembled  the  Anarchists  in  their  belief  in 
extreme  individualism,  and  the  Terrorists, 
who  were  mainly  concerned  with  advocat- 
ing violence.  All  were  opposed  to  the 
czarist  system  of  despotism  and  to  the 
Orthodox  Church.  They  made  two  attempts 
in  1866  and  1867  to  assassinate  the  Em- 
peror. These  attempts,  though  unsuccessful, 
combined  with  the  Polish  insurrection  and 
a number  of  personal  factors  to  turn  Alex- 
ander II  into  a reactionary.  Other  attempts 
on  his  life  were  made  in  April  1879, 
December  1879,  and  February  1880.  The 
final  and  successful  attempt  was  made  on 
March  13,  1881,  the  very  day  that  he 
planned,  on  the  advice  of  his  minister, 
Melikoff,  to  give  his  country  a new  and 
more  liberal  constitution.  As  he  was  return- 
ing from  a drive,  escorted  by  his  Cossack 
guards,  a bomb  was  thrown  at  his  carriage. 
Alexander  escaped  from  the  wrecked  car- 
riage as  though  by  a miracle.  But  a second 
bomb  exploded  near  him  as  he  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  injured.  He  was  horribly  mangled 
and  died  within  the  hour. 

Alexander  III  (r.  1881-94).  The  new  Czar, 
Alexander  III,  adopted  a policy  of  stern 
repression  and  pursued  the  murderers  of 
his  father  with  such  thoroughness  that  Ter- 
rorism almost  disappeared  from  Russia.  His 
domestic  policy  had  three  main  aims:  Russi- 
fication of  all  subject  people;  the  absolutism 
of  the  monarchy;  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  In  pursuit 
of  these  policies  he  persecuted  all  his  non- 
Russian  subjects — the  Finns,  the  people  of 
the  Baltic  provinces,  the  Poles,  and  espe- 
cially the  Jews,  causing  millions  of  the  latter 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  During  his 
reign  the  Industrial  Revolution  made  rapid 
strides  in  Russia  under  the  influx  of  foreign 
capital  and  an  extensive  system  of  railroad- 
building; but  the  working  conditions  in  the 
factories  were  very  bad,  and  every  attempt 
of  the  workers  to  obtain  better  conditions 
through  unions  or  by  strikes  was  prohibited 
by  the  government.  Most  of  the  working- 
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class  people  (the  proletariat)  and  the  mid- 
dle class  were  hostile  to  the  Czar,  but  the 
peasants  remained  loyal  to  the  “Little 
Father”,  although  they  knew  little  of  him 
and  saw  him  even  less. 

Nicholas  II  (r.  1894-1917).  Nicholas  II  was 
the  last  of  the  Romanovs.  He  was  well- 
meaning  but  weak,  and,  like  Louis  XVI  in 
France,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  evils  which  he  saw  but  was  unable  to 
remedy.  The  chief  events  of  his  reign  were 
the  war  with  Japan  (1904-05);  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Duma  or  parliament  with  al- 
most universal  suffrage;  the  formation  with 
Britain  and  France  of  the  Triple  Entente; 
and  the  First  World  War  (1914-18),  which 
led  to  the  collapse  of  the  czarist  regime  in 
1917  and  the  seizing  of  power  by  the 
Bolsheviks  later  that  year. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War.  The  war  that 
broke  out  in  1904  was  the  result  of  Russian 
expansion  eastward  and  Japanese  expansion 
westward  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  From  a 
war  with  China  in  1894-95  Japan  gained 
d Port  Arthur  (the  strongest  position  in 
5 eastern  Asia),  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  the 
island  of  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores, 
while  Korea  was  recognized  as  independent. 
Russia,  determined  that  Japan  should  not 
keep  Port  Arthur,  induced  France  and 
Germany  to  join  her  in  intervening  to 
“preserve  the  integrity  of  China”,  threatened 
by  Japanese  possession  of  Liao-tung  and 
Port  Arthur.  This  forced  Japan  to  withdraw 
from  the  mainland.  But  Russia  proceeded 
to  “preserve  Chinese  integrity”  by  obtaining 
permission,  first,  to  build  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  across  the 
Chinese  province  of  Manchuria  to  Vladi- 
vostok; second,  to  construct  a branch  line 
south  from  Harbin  into  the  Liao-tung  penin- 
sula; third,  to  guard  this  railway  construc- 
tion project  with  Russian  troops;  and  fourth, 
in  1898,  to  occupy  Port  Arthur  on  a twenty- 
five-year  lease.  Japan  became  thoroughly 
alarmed.  Port  Arthur  gave  Russia  an  ice- 
free  port;  and  by  her  actions  in  fortifying  it, 


stationing  a fleet  there,  and  pouring  thou- 
sands of  Russian  troops  into  Manchuria,  it 
looked  as  though  she  regarded  the  conces- 
sions as  permanent.  Japan  suspected  that 
Russia  had  designs  upon  Manchuria  and 
that  she  intended  to  dominate  Korea. 

Such  ambitions,  together  with  Russia’s 
extension  of  the  Trans-Siberian  line  to 
Vladivostok,  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  Japan.  Her  requests  that  Russia  give  a 
date  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Manchuria  were  treated  with  contempt.  The 
Japanese  therefore  declared  war  on  Russia 
in  February  1904,  and  in  eight  months  won 
a complete  victory,  both  on  land  and  at  sea. 
The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  (1905)  recog- 
nized Japanese  influence  in  Korea,  which 
was,  however,  to  remain  independent.  Rus- 
sians and  Japanese  were  both  to  leave  Man- 
churia, and  Russia  surrendered  to  Japan  her 
lease  on  Port  Arthur,  the  Liao-tung  penin- 
sula, and  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin  Island. 
Even  more  important  was  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  Russia  itself,  where  the  weakness 
and  corruption  of  the  czarist  government 
had  been  revealed  to  all. 

The  Duma.  The  establishment  of  the  Duma 
was  the  result  of  demands  for  the  reform  of 
the  inefficient  and  corrupt  government  that 
had  lost  an  unpopular  war  with  Japan. 
There  had  long  been  agitation  by  the  Rus- 
sian people  for  better  social  conditions.  On 
January  22,  1905,  an  orderly  procession  of 
thousands  of  workers  led  by  a priest,  Father 
Gapon,  was  approaching  the  palace  to  lay 
their  demands  directly  before  the  Czar  when 
they  were  fired  on  by  the  palace  guard. 
Seventy  were  killed  and  over  two  hundred 
wounded.  This  massacre  of  “Bloody  Sun- 
day” not  only  horrified  the  civilized  world 
but  gave  rise  to  a movement  of  the  workers 
which  became  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  end  of  the  Romanov 
autocracy.  Unions  of  workers  were  formed, 
and  strikes  broke  out  in  many  cities,  includ- 
ing the  capital,  St.  Petersburg.  Bomb- 
throwing, assassinations,  and  mutinies  in  the 
army  and  navy  occurred  frequently.  The 
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Czar  was  forced  to  submit  to  demands  for 
popular  government,  and  in  August  1905 
he  issued  his  manifesto  announcing  the 
formation  of  an  assembly  or  “Duma”, 
which,  however,  was  to  have  only  consulta- 
tive powers.  This  did  not  satisfy  the 
workers.  Popular  unrest  culminated  in  a 
General  Strike  on  October  20  which  con- 
tinued until  a second  manifesto  on  October 
30  promised  Russia  a constitution  and  such 
rights  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  conscience, 
and  of  association.  The  Duma  was  now  to 
have  not  merely  consultative  but  legislative 
power,  and  was  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  However,  on  the  eve  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  First  Duma  in  1906,  the  Czar 
proclaimed  the  Fundamental  Laws  affirm- 
ing his  autocratic  powers  arid  his  com- 


plete control  over  the  executive,  the  armed 
forces,  and  foreign  policy.  The  Duma  was  to 
share  its  legislative  powers  with  the  Imperial 
Council,  half  of  whose  members  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Czar.  So  limited  were  the 
powers  of  the  Duma  that  final  authority 
came  to  rest  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
Czar  and  his  advisers,  much  as  before. 

The  Triple  Entente  and  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. The  entrance  of  Russia  into  alliance 
with  France  and  Britain  in  1907  signified 
the  failure  of  the  Czar’s  various  attempts  to 
pacify  Europe  by  co-operation  with  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany  in  the  League  of  the 
Three  Emperors;  by  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments (1898);  and  by  international  agree- 
ment and  arbitration  through  the  court  set 
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Revolutionaries  in  Petrograd  (now 
Leningrad)  are  shot  down  by 
machine  guns,  1917.  (The  Bett- 
mann  Archive) 


up  at  The  Hague  in  1899.  The  defensive 
alliance  of  Russia,  France,  and  Britain  came 
into  active  operation  in  1914  when  Austria- 
Hungary,  supported  by  Germany,  declared 
war  on  Serbia.  This  action  plunged  the 
world  into  the  First  World  War. 

For  three  years  Russia  held  out  against 
German  and  Austrian  attacks.  But  German 
victories  in  Poland  and  Galicia,  coupled 
with  the  failure  of  British  and  French  efforts 
to  get  arms  to  the  Russians  through  the 
Turkish-held  Dardanelles,  caused  wide- 
spread discontent.  The  spread  of  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  among  the  Czar’s  down- 
hearted soldiers,  desertions  among  the 
poorly  armed  forces,  hunger  and  distress 
among  the  workers,  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Romanov  government,  and  the  revival  of 
nationalist  feelings  among  the  submerged 
peoples  such  as  the  Poles  and  the  Finns,  all 
contributed  to  the  crisis  that  brought  about 
the  abdication  of  Nicholas  II  in  March 
1917.  A popular  democratic  government  set 
up  under  General  Alexander  Kerensky  was 
overthrown  by  a more  extreme  revolution- 
ary party  known  as  the  Bolsheviks  later  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  royal  family  became 
prisoners  of  the  Communists.  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  began  the  work  of  establishing 
Communism  in  Russia,  while  the  other 
powers  were  still  locked  in  battle  in  France 
and  Belgium.  Finding  that  their  hold  on 


Russia  was  somewhat  insecure  and  that 
there  was  a strong  element  in  favour  of 
restoring  the  Romanovs  to  the  throne,  the 
Bolsheviks  murdered  the  Czar  and  his  whole 
family  in  July  1918.  Thus  there  passed  from 
history  the  Romanov  family  and  dynasty 
which  had  built  up  by  force  and  intrigue  the 
mighty  empire  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  frozen  Arctic  to 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas. 

The  successors  of  the  Romanovs  were  the 
Communist  dictators — Lenin,  Stalin,  and 
Khrushchev.  They  overthrew  every  system — 
political,  industrial,  religious,  and  social — 
that  had  been  in  operation  in  Russia 
before  their  coming  to  power.  Their 
victory  made  Russia,  now  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  headquarters 
of  international  Communism  in  its  struggle 
to  extend  its  control  over  the  whole  modern 
world. 


AND  COLONIES 

In  the  preceding  chapters  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  rise  of  nation-states  and  the 
growth  of  empires  as  the  result  of  the  forces 
of  nationalism  and  imperialism.  For  the 
most  part  each  state  has  been  dealt  with  in 
a section  of  its  own  in  order  to  keep  the 
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account  clear  and  free  from  detail  which 
more  closely  concerned  other  states.  How- 
ever, since  no  state  exists  in  a world  all  by 
itself,  it  is  obvious  that  developments  in  one 
state  will  have  effects  upon  others.  Further- 
more, in  the  19th  century,  as  scientific  ad- 
vances made  communication  and  transporta- 
tion more  rapid  and  efficient  and  as  popula- 
tions increased,  the  whole  world  seemed  to 
shrink  in  size,  and  each  nation  became  more 
closely  involved  with  its  neighbours. 

Nationalism,  besides  leading  to  self- 
government  and  independence,  frequently 
aroused  the  desire  for  greater  power  and  for 
control  over  other  peoples.  This  imperialism 
has  frequently  found  its  opportunity  in 
territories  whose  people  have  not  been  able 
to  defend  themselves,  or  have  not  pro- 
gressed so  far  along  the  road  to  industrial- 
ization and  mechanization  as  their  con- 
querors. This  has  led  to  colonialism. 

The  second  half  of  the  19th  century  saw 
a great  increase  in  colonialism.  North  and 
South  America  had  been  colonized  two  cen- 
turies earlier,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  they  had  thrown  off  the 
colonial  yoke  and  attained  their  nationhood. 
The  race  for  colonies  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury was  centred  on  Africa,  the  only  remain- 
ing continent  with  large,  unorganized 
territories.  In  1815,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Europeans  had  established  only 
a few  scattered  trading-posts  and  slave- 
trading stations  throughout  the  whole  of 
Africa.  A century  later  seven  European 
nations  had  partitioned  almost  the  entire 
continent  among  themselves.  Within  the 
next  fifty  years  most  of  the  African  colonies 
were  destined  to  throw  off  the  imperialist 
yoke  and  achieve  independence.  The  spread 
of  colonialism  in  Africa  in  the  19th  century 
and  the  achievement  of  national  indepen- 
dence by  the  African  peoples  in  the  20th 
century,  coming  so  close  together  and  con- 
centrated into  less  than  two  centuries, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  chapters 
in  the  long  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations. 


The  Dark  Continent.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Africa  remained  so  long  the  “Dark 
Continent”,  unexplored  and  unclaimed.  Ad- 
venturers, traders,  missionaries,  and  ad- 
ministrators preferred  to  busy  themselves 
with  the  more  hospitable  lands  of  the  New 
World  and  the  Far  East,  for  Africa  was  a 
forbidding  country  to  the  explorer.  Most  of 
the  rivers  of  the  west  coast  presented  ob- 
stacles to  navigation.  In  the  north  and  south 
lay  vast  desert  areas,  offering  little  susten- 
ance to  man,  beast,  or  plant.  The  equatorial 
regions  in  the  centre  consisted  of  vast  and 
impenetrable  jungles;  and  the  interior  could 
be  reached  only  by  climbing  to  the  high 
plateaus.  Besides  these  geographical  bar- 
riers, the  hot,  unhealthful  climate,  the  wild 
beasts,  the  poisonous  snakes,  and  the  un- 
friendly natives  whose  contacts  with  Euro- 
peans had  been  mostly  through  the  slave 
trade,  all  protected  Africa  from  white 
penetration  as  long  as  there  were  any  more 
suitable  areas  available. 

Who  were  the  daring  adventurers  that 
opened  up  the  Dark  Continent,  and  by  what 
routes  did  they  travel?  The  earliest  pene- 
tration of  Africa  was  made  by  way  of  the 
great  rivers.  From  the  Mediterranean,  ex- 
plorers ascended  the  Nile  to  the  Sudan  and 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza;  from  the  Atlantic 
they  followed  the  Niger  along  the  south  of 
the  great  Sahara  Desert,  and  the  Congo  into 
central  Africa;  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
the  Zambesi  took  them  westward  across  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent.  But  the 
rapids  and  waterfalls  along  the  edges  of  the 
African  plateau  made  the  navigation  of 
these  water  highways  hazardous,  adding  to 
the  hardships  imposed  by  the  humid  climate 
and  the  abundance  of  injurious  insect  and 
animal  life.  In  spite  of  all  this  James  Bruce, 
a Scot,  explored  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile 
about  1770.  Thirty  years  later  one  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  Mungo  Park,  lost  his 
life  while  descending  the  Niger  River. 

David  Livingstone.  Without  doubt  the  great- 
est of  all  the  explorers  of  Africa  was  the 
Scottish  medical  missionary,  Dr.  David 
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Under  this  engraving  Stanley 
wrote:  “This  engraving,  for  which 
I supplied  the  materials,  represents 
my  meeting  with  Dr.  Livingstone  at 
Ujiji,  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  is  as 
correct  as  if  the  scene  had  been 
photographed."  (The  Bettmann 
Archive) 


Livingstone  (1813-73)-,  who  in  thirty  years 
opened  up  to  western  influences  one-third 
of  that  vast  continent..'  Livingstone  estab- 
lished mission  stations  to  bring  the  Gospel 
to  the  Bantu  peoples,  studied  and  treated 
tropical  diseases,  and  tried  to  put  a stop  to 
the  vicious  slave  trade  still  carried  on  by 
the  Arabs  from  East  Africa.  When  he  en- 
tered Africa  in  1850,  the  whole  interior  of 
the  continent  from  Bechuanaland  in  the 
south  to  Timbuktu  in  the  region  north  of 
the  Gold  Coast  was  completely  unknown  to 
Europeans.  Livingstone’s  journeys  pene- 
trated from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi  River, 
and  crossed  the  continent  from  Mozambique 
to  Angola.  In  his  later  travels  he  opened  up 
the  areas  between  Zanzibar  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Congo  River,  where  H.  M. 
Stanley,  the  American  explorer  sent  to 
Africa  by  the  New  York  Herald,  “found” 
the  missionary.  But  Livingstone,  though  ill, 
refused  to  leave  his  work  among  the  natives. 
Worn  out  by  disease  and  hardship  borne 
under  tropical  and  primitive  conditions,  he 
died  in  his  hut  beside  Lake  Tanganyika  in 
1873  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His  faithful  native 
helpers,  broken-hearted  at  his  death,  em- 
balmed his  body  as  well  as  they  could  and 
carried  it  to  the  east  coast,  whence  it 
was  taken  by  ship  to  Britain.  His  country 
recognized  his  great  services  to  the  Empire 


as  well  as  to  humanity  by  giving  him  a 
place  among  her  honoured  dead  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
burial,  the  following  poem  was  published  in 
the  English  magazine,  Punch : 

Open  the  Abbey  doors  and  bear  him  in 

To  sleep  with  icing  and  statesman,  chief 
and  sage, 

The  missionary  come  of  weaver  kin, 

But  great  by  work  that  brooks  no  lower 
wage. 

He  needs  no  epitaph  to  guard  a name 

Which  men  shall  prize  while  worthy  work 
is  known: 

He  lived  and  died  for  good — be  that  his 
fame; 

Let  marble  crumble:  this  is  Livingstone. 

It  is  estimated  that  Livingstone  travelled 
nearly  30,000  miles  through  Africa  in  the 
course  of  his  explorations.  But  his  greatest 
contribution  to  mankind  was  the  example  of 
his  life  from  which  three  important  results 
may  be  traced.  First,  he  inspired  many  other 
missionaries  and  explorers;  second,  he  es- 
tablished good  relations  between  the  native 
peoples  and  the  white  missionaries  and 
settlers  coming  into  the  country;  and  third, 
by  his  description  of  the  slave  trade  he 
aroused  the  consciences  of  the  European 
nations,  and  the  traffic  practically  ceased. 
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Inspired  by  Livingstone,  Stanley,  while  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  ex- 
plored the  region  of  the  Congo  which  be- 
came part  of  the  personal  realm  of  that  King. 
Among  other  explorers  of  Africa,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  Caille  from  France 
and  Barth  from  Germany  (both  crossed  the 
Sahara  Desert,  in  1827  and  1849  respec- 
tively); Baker  from  England,  who  ascended 
the  Nile  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  in  1864; 
and  Marchand  of  France,  who  in  1897 
crossed  the  continent  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

The  Scramble  for  Africa.  Missionaries  were 
interested  in  the  souls  of  the  Africans, 
traders  in  African  ivory,  and  explorers  in 
the  continent’s  geography.  The  nations  of 
Europe  meanwhile  were  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  continent  as  a region  in  which 
they  might  extend  their  influence  and  con- 
trol, that  is,  as  a sphere  of  colonial  expan- 
sion. Soon  the  quest  for  territory  in  Africa 
became  a “scramble”,  which  reached  its 
peak  in  the  decade  after  1880.  Colonies  in 
Africa  were  desirable  as  sources  of  raw 
materials  for  industry,  as  markets  for  manu- 
factured goods,  as  areas  for  the  settlement 
of  surplus  population  where  the  settlers 
might  still  maintain  their  connection  with 
the  home  country,  and  as  a source  of  pres- 
tige for  the  mother  country.  In  certain  in- 
stances the  hope  of  securing  native  soldiers 
to  serve  in  imperial  armies  was  still  another 
incentive. 

The  means  used  to  obtain  possession  of 
areas  in  Africa  were  many  and  varied. 
Sometimes  a colonial  power  would  simply 
claim  the  territory  adjacent  to  an  old  trad- 
ing-post. In  other  instances  the  power  might 
conclude  a treaty  with  a native  chieftain  and 
thus  obtain  trading  privileges  in  return  for 
promises  of  protection  from  his  enemies. 
Again,  a native  chief  might  be  induced  to 
barter  away  his  people’s  freedom  for  trade 
goods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  transfer  of 
territory  might  take  place  as  the  result  of 
treaty  agreements  among  the  European 
powers  themselves  without  any  consultation 


with  the  Africans  concerned.  In  most  cases 
the  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  people  most  vi- 
tally concerned  received  scant  consideration. 

In  1860  only  four  European  powers  held 
colonies  in  Africa,  and  these  colonies  all  lay 
along  the  coast.  Fifty  years  later  the  whole 
continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
small  countries  of  Ethiopia  (Abyssinia)  and 
Liberia,  had  been  mapped  and  claimed  by 
seven  European  countries,  namely : Belgium, 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal, 
and  Spain.  A study  of  the  map  of  Africa  in 
1914  on  page  293  shows  that  France  held 
the  largest  area,  consisting  of  Algeria,  Tuni- 
sia, French  Morocco,  Senegal  and  the  Upper 
Niger,  the  Ivory  Coast,  French  Somali- 
land, and  Madagascar.  Many  of  these 
regions,  however,  were  not  suitable  for 
white  settlement.  Great  Britain’s  territories, 
though  not  as  extensive  as  those  of  France, 
were  much  more  valuable,  having  a better 
climate  and  being  richer  in  natural  re- 
sources. They  consisted  of  parts  of  the 
Guinea  Coast  and  a broad  strip  of  land 
running  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  up 
the  east  coast  and  interior  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  interrupted  by  German 
East  Africa  or  Tanganyika.  The  southern 
part  of  this  area  was  rich  in  gold  and 
diamonds.  To  hold  this  territory  of  South 
Africa,  Britain  fought  the  South  African  or 
Boer  War  (1899-1902)  against  the  Dutch 
Boers  who  had  settled  there  before  the 
Napoleonic  era.  Spain,  the  oldest  of  the 
colonizing  nations  and  one  of  the  closest  to 
Africa,  held  only  Spanish  Morocco  (a  small 
strip  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar), two  small  colonies  on  the  “bulge” 
of  Africa  (Rio  de  Oro  and  Rio  Muni),  and 
the  Canary  Islands.  Most  of  Spain’s  coloniz- 
ing energy  had  been  expended  in  the  New 
World.  All  these  were  coastal  areas  or 
islands,  with  little  or  no  hinterland  to  be 
developed  into  great  colonies.  Portugal’s 
colonies  of  Angola  and  Mozambique  were 
more  extensive  and  more  valuable,  though 
she  too  had  concentrated  on  the  more 
distant  goals  of  the  voyages  of  discovery 
rather  than  upon  the  continent  which  lay 
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beside  the  route.  Belgium  held  the  rich 
Congo  State.  Italy  and  Germany,  not  uni- 
fied until  1870,  had  obtained  no  colonies 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  were,  there- 
fore, most  anxious  for  a share  of  the 
African  prize.  Italy  secured  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somaliland  in  the  north-east,  and 
Libya  (from  Turkey  in  1912)  in  North 
Africa.  These  areas,  however,  were  of 
limited  value  because  of  their  very  hot,  dry 
climate,  which  rendered  them  largely  desert. 
Germany  fared  somewhat  better,  but  her 
acquisitions  did  not  possess  healthful  cli- 
mates for  northern  Europeans.  German 


South  West  Africa  was  mostly  desert.  The 
Cameroons,  Togoland,  and  Tanganyika, 
though  rich  in  natural  resources,  were 
not  suited  to  permanent  settlement  by 
Europeans. 

Rivalries  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  scramble 
for  colonies  in  Africa  brought  to  light  two 
aspects  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism  that 
boded  ill  for  the  20th  century.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  increasing  jealousies,  envy, 
and  hatred  that  at  times  threatened  to  break 
out  into  open  war  among  the  colonizing 
nations.  France  and  Italy  almost  came  to 
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blows  over  Tunisia,  and  an  angry  Italy 
joined  Germany  and  Austria  to  form  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  was  directed  prim- 
arily against  France  (1882).  Germany  and 
France  clashed  over  Morocco’s  future. 
Britain  and  France  disagreed  over  the 
Sudan.  Germany’s  sympathy  for  the  Boers 
in  the  Boer  War  did  much  to  drive  Britain 
into  joining  with  France  and  Russia  in  the 
Triple  Entente  in  1907. 

The  second  disturbing  element  in  this 
surge  of  nationalism  was  the  extent  to  which 
each  nation  seemed  to  be  willing  to  go  to 
make  itself  the  most  powerful  on  earth. 
Germany  had  ambitious  plans  to  drive  the 
British  out  of  Rhodesia  and  to  link  up  her 
own  colonies  across  southern  Africa.  France 
hoped  to  drive  the  British  out  of  the  Sudan 
and  to  link  French  West  Africa  with  French 
Somaliland.  Britain,  encouraged  by  the 
dreams  of  the  empire-builder  Cecil  Rhodes, 
had  plans  for  the  building  of  a Cape-to- 
Cairo  railway,  so  that  her  control  of  the 
continent  might  extend  the  whole  length  of 
Africa.  Such  rivalries  among  the  Great 
Powers  led  to  the  training  of  large  armies 
and  to  the  production  of  armaments,  so  that 
Europe  itself  was  divided  into  two  armed 
and  mutually  hostile  camps.  Complicated  by 
the  secret  treaties  between  the  powers,  these 
rival  ambitions  produced  the  situation 
which  erupted  in  1914  in  the  First  World 
War. 

Colonialism  in  the  Pacific.  Though  the  race 
for  colonies  was  centred  on  Africa,  it  was 
not  confined  to  that  continent.  Imperial 
nations  were  also  anxious  to  obtain  island 
bases  and  training  centres  in  the  Pacific. 
Japan,  after  1874,  acquired  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  the  Kuriles,  the  Boftins,  and  the 
Volcanoes.  She  also  took  Formosa  (1895) 
and  mainland  Korea  (1910)  from  China. 
Germany  blocked  Japanese  plans  for  ex- 
pansion by  acquiring  the  Marianas,  the 
Carolines,  the  Marshalls,  and  Pelew  Island. 
Farther  south  Germany  held  part  of  New 
Guinea,  the  Bismarck  Islands,  and  part  of 
the  Solomons.  The  United  States,  too,  be- 


came an  important  power  in  the  Pacific. 
Her  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia 
(1867)  gave  her  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
later  she  acquired  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by 
treaty.  Other  possessions  of  the  United 

States  were  Midway  Island  (1867),  Guam 
and  the  Philippines  (taken  from  Spain  in 
1898),  part  of  Samoa  (1899),  and  Wake 
Island  (1900). 

On  the  densely  populated  mainland  of 
eastern  Asia  the  activities  of  the  Great 
Powers  were  centred  mainly  on  gaining 

trading  advantages.  Japan,  the  United 

States,  and  many  European  nations  forced 
trading  concessions  from  China.  They  ad- 
ministered their  affairs  under  the  principle 
of  “extraterritoriality”,  that  is,  treating  areas 
of  Chinese  cities  as  if  they  were  their  own 
territory.  The  Chinese  might  object,  and 

even  protest  violently,  as  they  did  in  the 
Boxer  uprising  in  1900,  but  China  was  too 
weak  and  unorganized  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion against  the  military  might  of  the 
European  powers.  However,  the  economic 
controls  exercised  by  the  western  powers 
did  have  the  effect  of  bringing  new  ideas 
and  industries  to  the  Orient  and  of  raising 
the  standard  of  living  throughout  the  world 
by  increasing  the  variety  and  the  quantity 
of  goods  available.  The  older  nations,  being 
exploited  by  the  new  industrialized  nations, 
were  soon  to  be  aroused  from  their  cen- 
turies-old sleep.  Then  they,  too,  would  be 
affected  by  the  same  forces  of  nationalism, 
and  perhaps  even  of  imperialism. 

Europe  Dominates  the  World.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century  the  force  of 
nationalism  had  almost  reached  its  limit 
among  the  major  powers  of  Europe.  Their 
spheres  of  influence,  both  economic  and 
political,  reached  into  all  parts  of  the  world; 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  period  was  the  extent  to  which  the  world 
had  become  dominated  by  Europeans. 
Colonialism,  exercised  by  the  western 
powers,  kept  in  subjection  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
far-flung  islands  of  the  Pacific.  To  many 
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western  statesmen  and  thinkers  this  seemed 
to  be  not  only  a necessary  but  a desirable 
step  along  the  road  to  human  progress. 
From  their  western  masters  some  of  the 
subject  peoples  began  to  learn  new  tech- 
niques, such  as  modern  methods  of  mecha- 
nical production,  sanitation,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  and  accomplishments  such 
as  reading  and  writing.  They  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  mankind  and 
with  the  various  systems  of  government.  To 
bring  such  benefits  to  the  backward  areas  of 
the  world  seemed  to  many  to  be  the  “white 
man’s  burden”  or  obligation.  But  when  co- 
lonialism was  practised  without  the  guiding 
principle  of  this  humanitarian  ideal,  there 
was  much  evil  in  the  system,  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  native  peoples  often  left  a mark 
of  shame  on  the  record  of  the  ruling  power. 


This  study  of  nationalism  has  shown  that 
it  was  a powerful  force,  often  uniting  the 
varied  elements  of  racial  groups  and  lead- 
ing them  to  a higher  standard  of  living  and 
a more  satisfying  expression  of  their  culture 
and  ideals.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  in  the  20th  century  examples  of 
nationalism  and  imperialism  that  were  not 
so  desirable.  Among  the  most  notorious  of 
these  have  been  Japan’s  attempt  to  domin- 
ate the  Far  East  by  her  aggressions  against 
China,  and  the  ambitions  of  Germany,  under 
the  cruel  dictatorship  of  Adolf  Hitler,  to 
extend  her  rule  over  all  Europe.  These  were 
examples  of  nationalism  gone  mad.  The 
present  surge  of  nationalism  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  too,  often  seems  to  destroy  whatever 
good  was  done  by  the  former  colonizing 
powers,  and  to  be  concerned  only  with  tak- 
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ing  revenge  for  past  wrongs.  Nationalism, 
guided  by  enlightened  and  humanitarian 
leaders,  can  be  a strong  force  for  good;  but 


that  same  nationalism  as  a blind  and  selfish 
force  may  lead  to  international  anarchy  and 
the  breakdown  of  civilization. 


FOR  FURTHER  STUDY:  PART  III 


Chapter  9 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  What  important  developments  on  the  Continent  laid  the  foundation  for  the  growth  of  the 
English  nation? 

2.  What  part  did  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  play  in  the  preservation  of  Graeco-Roman  in- 
fluence in  England? 

3.  Why  did  Norman  feudalism  in  England  differ  from  the  system  in  force  on  the  Continent? 

4.  Why  did  the  Kings  in  Europe  support  or  oppose  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  power  of  the  papacy? 

5.  What  influence  did  the  Church  have  over  the  individual  during  his  lifetime? 

6.  Trace  the  effects  on  England  of  the  Crusades. 

7.  Describe  the  development  of  English  “common  law”  in  the  1 2th  century  and  discuss  its 
significance  in  the  struggle  against  injustice  and  tyranny  during  later  periods. 

8.  Discuss  the  significance  of  Magna  Carta  as  the  cornerstone  of  British  liberty. 

9.  What  were  the  far-reaching  effects  on  England  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War? 

10.  Of  what  importance  to  the  decline  of  feudalism  in  England  was  the  occurrence  of  the  Black 
Death? 

11.  How  did  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a strong  monarchy  under 
the  Tudors? 

12.  Discuss  the  role  of  geography  in  the  early  growth  of  England  as  a nation-state. 

13.  What  part  did  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  play  in  the  building  of  the  Frankish  kingdom? 

14.  Discuss  the  lasting  effects  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

15.  Account  for  the  continuance  of  the  Capetian  line  of  Kings  and  the  failure  of  the  Merovingian 
and  Carolingian  dynasties. 

16.  Discuss  the  long-term  result  to  France  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 

17.  Compare  the  achievements  of  Louis  IX  (France)  and  Henry  II  of  England,  and  of  Edward  I 
(England)  and  Philip  IV  (France). 

18.  What  contribution  to  the  rise  of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  Modern  Period  did  each  of  the 
following  make:  (a)  the  Romans,  (b)  the  Goths,  (c)  the  Moors,  and  (d)  the  Jews? 

19.  Geographically  what  advantages  and  what  disadvantages  did  Spain  possess  in  her  competition 
with  other  European  states  for  overseas  colonies  and  trade? 

20.  What  were  the  purposes,  methods,  and  results  of  the  work  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain? 

21.  In  the  long  run,  does  an  aggressive  policy  of  nationalism  strengthen  or  weaken  a country? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer  and  cite  examples  in  support  of  it. 

22.  How  do  the  factors  of  geography  assist  or  hinder  the  setting  up  and  development  of  a 
nation-state? 

23.  Account  for  the  very  rapid  and  spectacular  rise  of  Spain  as  the  leading  state  in  Europe  in 
the  16th  century. 
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Chapter  10 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  What  were  some  of  the  most  pressing  of  Henry  VII’s  problems  at  the  time  of  his  accession? 
How  did  his  solution  of  these  problems  lay  the  foundation  of  trouble  for  his  successors? 

2.  Discuss  the  importance  to  England  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  Henry  VIII.  Were  these 
changes  according  to  his  plans? 

3.  Account  for  the  failure  of  the  policies  of  Queen  Mary  (1553-1558)  at  home  and  abroad. 

4.  Enumerate  and  explain  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  success  of  Elizabeth’s  policies.  What 
conditions  compelled  Elizabeth  to  adopt  the  course  she  did? 

5.  Trace  the  rise  and  importance  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  the  effects  of  their  suppression 
on  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

6.  Account  for  the  importance  and  power  of  the  Bourbon  kings. 

7.  Compare  Charles  V with  his  son,  Philip  II  of  Spain,  as  to  (a)  character,  (b)  policies,  (c)  prob- 
lems each  faced,  and  (d)  results  of  their  reigns  on  world  history. 
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Chapter  11 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  On  a separate  map  for  each  country  show  the  colonial  claims  and  acquisitions  in  1700  of: 
(a)  Spain,  (b)  England,  (c)  France,  (d)  the  Netherlands,  and  (e)  Portugal. 

2.  Compare  the  effects  of  colonial  acquisitions  on  the  foreign  policy  of:  (a)  England,  (b) 
France,  and  (c)  Spain. 

3.  Which  countries’  policies  towards  their  colonies  proved  to  be  wise?  Which  proved  harmful  to 
the  mother  country?  Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 

4.  What  were  the  principal  reasons  for  seeking  to  acquire  colonies? 

5.  List  in  chronological  order  the  Atlantic  colonies  acquired  by  England  and  state  how  each 
became  an  English  colony. 

6.  Evaluate  the  good  and  bad  features  of  Mercantilism. 

7.  Account  for  the  more  rapid  increase  in  population  in  the  English  colonies  than  in  the  French. 
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8.  List  the  important  men  that  were  mentioned  in  this  chapter  and  state  a significant  contribution 
of  or  fact  concerning  each. 

9.  Define  the  following  terms:  plantations,  cabildo,  audiencia,  viceroy,  indoctrination,  convoy, 
pampas,  gaucho,  sea-dogs,  charter,  legislature,  Puritans,  Quakers,  autocratic,  toleration, 
estuary,  illicit,  Crown  Colony,  maritime,  Grand  Banks,  Jesuits,  coureurs  de  bois,  hinterland, 
intendant,  bishop,  Huguenots,  Habeas  Corpus. 

10.  Discuss  the  benefits  and  disadvantages  of  the  system  of  Royal  Government  introduced  into 
New  France  in  1663. 

1 1 . What  effects  did  the  French  and  Indian  menace  have  on  the  movement  for  unity  among  the 
New  England  Colonies? 

12.  On  a map  of  eastern  North  America  indicate  the  colonies  of  Britain  and  France  in  1755 
and  show  the  locations  of  the  principal  cities,  towns,  trading-posts,  and  forts. 

13.  Define  the  terms:  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  Indian  menace,  Six  Nations,  Plains  of  Abraham, 
Peace  of  Paris. 

14.  Write  brief  biographies  of:  James  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  William  Pitt,  General  Braddock,  Lord 
Clive,  Dupleix,  Count  Frontenac,  Laval,  Talon. 
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Chapter  12 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Which  posed  the  greater  problem  for  Charles  I,  his  financial  or  his  religious  policy?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  Was  the  execution  of  Charles  I justifiable?  Give  reasons  for  and  against. 

3.  Assess  the  work  of  Cromwell  in  building  the  British  nation. 

4.  What  effects  did  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  have  on  Britain’s  relations  with 
continental  Europe? 

5.  Britain’s  lack  of  continental  entanglements  was  a blessing  and  a handicap.  Discuss  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  giving  examples  to  support  your  views. 

6.  Discuss  the  reasons  for  and  the  significance  of  each  demand  made  by  the  Chartists. 

7.  War  can  make  or  break  national  leaders.  Show  this  to  be  true  by  reference  to  such  states- 
men as  Marlborough,  Walpole,  the  two  Pitts,  and  Wellington. 

8.  Make  time-line  charts  to  show  each  of  the  following  developments: 

(a)  Britain’s  wars  from  1500  to  1900, 

(b)  Britain’s  colonial  development  from  1497  to  1900, 

(c)  the  rulers  of  the  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Hanoverian  dynasties  (1485-1914). 
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Trotter,  Reginald  George,  The  British  Empire-Commonwealth,  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston 
Williamson,  James  A.,  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire,  Black 


Chapter  13 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  State  all  the  points  you  can  in  favour  of: 

(a)  the  British  policy  concerning  the  Thirteen  Colonies  from  1763  on, 

(b)  the  opposition  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  to  British  policy. 

2.  What  was  the  significance  of  each  of  the  following  as  a cause  of  the  Revolution: 

(a)  the  British  acquisition  of  Canada, 

(b)  the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Act  in  1774, 

(c)  the  absence  of  class  distinctions  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 

(d)  the  victory  of  Parliament  over  the  Stuarts  a century  earlier? 

3.  Account  for  the  generous  terms  given  to  the  Americans  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783. 

4.  Compare  the  character  of  Washington  with  that  of  Lincoln  and  evaluate  the  contribution  of 
each  to  the  later  growth  of  the  United  States. 

5.  What  part  did  each  of  the  following  play  in  the  development  of  the  United  States  and  what 
was  one  important  effect  of  his  policy:  (a)  Alexander  Hamilton,  (b)  James  Madison,  (c) 
James  Monroe,  (d)  Andrew  Jackson,  (e)  Theodore  Roosevelt,  (f)  Woodrow  Wilson,  (g) 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  (h)  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower? 

6.  How  is  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  (that  is,  its  colonial  beginnings)  reflected  in  its 
later  development? 

7.  On  a map  of  the  United  States  print  the  name  of  each  state  and  the  year  in  which  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

8.  Make  a chart  to  show  how  the  United  States  is  governed  according  to  the  constitution. 

9.  On  a time-chart  show  the  important  developments  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Show  them  in  parallel  columns  marked  off  in 
decades. 

10.  What  are  the  basic  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  United  States  today? 


Books  to  Read 
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Chapter  14 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  On  a chart  show  the  constitutional  changes  through  which  France  has  passed  since  1789. 

2.  Metternich  said,  “When  France  sneezes,  all  Europe  catches  cold.”  Trace  the  effects  of  revolts 
in  France  on  the  rest  of  Europe  during  the  19th  century. 

3.  Compare  the  two  emperors,  Napoleon  I and  Napoleon  III,  as  to  their  characters,  abilities, 
programmes,  successes,  and  effects  on  France. 

4.  On  a time-line  show  how  affairs  in  France  from  1600  to  1900,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
affected  other  countries. 

5.  In  what  ways  did  Napoleon  I help  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  France  by  Prussia  during 
the  reign  of  his  nephew? 

6.  Prepare  a balance  sheet  of  the  Napoleonic  period  showing  its  good  and  adverse  effects  on  the 
nations  of  Europe. 
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7.  Account  for  the  fact  that  the  Napoleonic  period  was  followed  by  many  revolts  but  by  no  gen- 
eral war  for  a century. 

8.  Explain  and  account  for  “the  Napoleonic  legend”. 

9.  What  general  lessons  in  history  may  one  learn  from  the  career  of  each  of  these  men:  (a) 
Robespierre,  (b)  Lafayette,  (c)  Talleyrand,  (d)  Metternich,  (e)  Charles  X of  France,  (f) 
Louis  Philippe,  (g)  Louis  Napoleon,  and  (h)  Thiers? 

10.  Enumerate  and  account  for  the  lasting  effects  upon  French  society  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic  period. 
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Chapter  15 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Compare  the  problems  facing  the  Thirteen  Colonies  in  1785  with  those  facing  the  former 
Spanish  colonies  in  1824. 

2.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  history  of  Spain’s  other  possessions  in  the  New  World:  Santo 
Domingo,  Haiti,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  etc. 

3.  In  this  chapter  have  been  suggested  a number  of  factors  responsible  for  the  system  of  military 
dictatorship  or  “Caudillismo”.  Enumerate  these  factors  and  state  the  significance  of  each. 

4.  Compare  the  work  of  Benito  Juarez  with  that  of  Domingo  Sarmiento. 

5.  What  effects  are  modern  developments  in  transportation,  communication,  and  industrialization 
likely  to  have  on  the  building  of  a federal  system  of  government  in  Latin  America? 

6.  Discuss  the  present  influences  of  United  States  policy  on  nationalism  in  Latin  America. 

7.  Should  Canada  join  the  Organization  of  American  States? 
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Chapter  16 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1 . Consider  the  geographic  factors  that  constituted  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  German 
states. 

2.  Account  for  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  German  states  in  their  struggle  for  unification. 
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3.  After  research  in  an  encyclopaedia,  write  an  account  of  the  character,  period,  and  contribu- 
tions to  German  history  of  each  of  the  following  rulers:  (a)  Frederick  William,  the  Great 
Elector,  (b)  Frederick  William  I,  (c)  Frederick  II  (the  Great),  (d)  Frederick  William  III,  (e) 
Emperor  William  I,  and  (f)  Emperor  William  II. 

4.  Discuss  the  effects  of  the  Napoleonic  era  upon  the  German  states,  first,  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  and  second,  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

5.  Trace  the  part  played  by  the  Reformation  in  the  later  history  of  Germany. 

6.  Assess  the  work  of  Bismarck  as  the  architect  of  the  German  Empire. 

7.  Look  up  the  causes  of  the  First  World  War  and  discuss  the  part  for  which  the  Kaiser  was 
responsible. 

8.  What  similarities  and  differences  may  be  observed  between  Germany  at  the  present  time  and 
the  North  German  Confederation  of  a century  ago? 

9.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  Alsace-Lorraine.  What  part  has  it  played  in  the  history  of  Germany? 

10.  Account  for  the  importance  of  Germany  among  the  nations  of  Europe  since  1740. 

11.  On  a time-line  from  750  A.D.  to  1900  show  the  highlights  of  the  history  of  Austria. 

12.  Trace  the  part  played  by  Austria  in  the  growth  of  modern  Europe.  (Mention  its  relation 
to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Ottoman  Turks,  the  Reformation,  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Napoleonic  era,  and  the  developments  in  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Italy.) 

13.  What  factors  in  the  Italian  states  in  1800  assisted  unification  and  what  factors  hindered  it? 

14.  What  parts  did  the  rulers  of  these  countries  play  in  the  story  of  Italian  unification:  France, 
Austria,  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  Turkey,  Russia? 

15.  Compare  and  contrast  the  careers  as  patriots  of  (a)  Cavour  and  Bismarck,  (b)  Garibaldi 
and  von  Moltke,  (c)  Mazzini  and  Thiers,  and  (d)  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Napoleon  III. 

16.  Find  out  about  and  write  a clear  account  of  the  Italian  campaigns  against  Ethiopia  from  1885 
to  1942. 

17.  Write  a clear  account  of  the  Pope  as  “the  Prisoner  in  the  Vatican”. 

18.  Enumerate  and  evaluate  the  factors  that  promoted  the  rise  of  Italian  nationalism  in  the  19th 
century. 

19.  Describe  and  account  for  the  varied  relationships  that  existed  between  France  and  Italy 
from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15)  until  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  a 
century  later. 

20.  On  a map  show  the  stages  of  the  unification  of  Italy  and  the  acquisition  of  her  colonies  to 
1912. 

21.  Account  for  the  fact  that  there  are  many  small,  independent  states  in  western  Europe, 
whereas  the  Soviet  Union  combines  many  racial  groups  within  a single  state. 

22.  Compare  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  France  with  the  Romanov  in  Russia. 

23.  Which  of  the  czars  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  later  history  of  Russia?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

24.  Compare  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia  with  Elizabeth  I of  England  with  reference  to  their 
characters,  policies,  and  the  effects  of  their  reigns  upon  their  own  countries  and  Europe 
generally. 

25.  Why  did  serfdom  endure  so  long  in  Russia? 

26.  Account  for  the  fact  that  Bolshevism  (Communism)  was  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy  and  secure  control  in  1917,  although  ever  since  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
government  to  conduct  purges,  maintain  a secret  police,  and  impose  strict  censorship. 

27.  On  a map  of  Europe  and  Asia  show  the  growth  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  year  in 
which  each  province  was  annexed. 

28.  What  important  aspects  of  the  czarist  regime  are  still  found  as  important  policies  of  the 
Communists? 

29.  Account  for  Russia’s  great  interest  in  the  Balkans  ever  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great. 

30.  Consider  carefully  the  basic  principles  of  Communism  and  then  compare  and  contrast  it 
with  nationalism,  liberalism,  and  imperialism. 

31.  On  a map  of  Africa  show  the  routes  followed  by  the  explorers  mentioned  in  the  text. 

32.  On  a map  of  Africa  colour  the  areas  which  have  achieved  independence  since  1900. 

33.  Discuss  the  principal  effects  of  the  advance  of  nationalism  in  Africa  on  (a)  the  former 
colonies,  and  (b)  the  colonizing  nations. 

34.  Compare  the  course  and  result  of  the  rise  of  nationalism  since  1900  in  Africa  and  in  Asia. 
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35.  What  responsibilities  should  be  undertaken  by  a colonizing  power  before  its  colony  can  safely 
be  granted  national  status? 

36.  Look  up  an  account  of  a missionary  society  and  report  on  the  contributions  made  by  missions 
in  Asia  or  in  Africa. 

37.  Would  it  be  desirable  for  every  racial  group,  however  small,  to  achieve  full  national  in- 
dependence? Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

38.  Look  up  an  account  of  Japan  since  1945.  What  course  has  nationalism  in  Japan  taken  since 
the  Second  World  War? 

39.  Describe  the  new  form  of  political  organization  that  has  been  set  up  since  1945  in  one  of 
these  new  nations:  (a)  Burma,  (b)  Ceylon,  (c)  India,  (d)  Pakistan. 

40.  Explain  the  type  of  association  that  now  exists  between  the  new  nation  and  the  former  mother 
country  in  either  (a)  the  Philippine  Republic  and  the  United  States,  or  (b)  Indonesia  and 
the  Netherlands. 

41.  How  does  the  force  of  nationalism  operate  in  the  satellite  states  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

42.  Is  Communism  a type  of  nationalism?  Discuss. 
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PART  IV 


THE  GROWTH  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 


POINT  OF  VIEW 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  help  the  stu- 
dent become  acquainted  with  the  structure 
of  government  in  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  Its  content  is  there- 
fore drawn  mainly  from  the  constitutional 
history  of  these  three  countries. 

Tradition,  geography,  and  political  thought 
have  all  had  a part  in  the  growth  of  mod- 
ern constitutional  forms.  To  appreciate  the 
influence  of  custom  upon  Canadian  govern- 
mental procedures  it  is  necessary  first  to 
understand  how  Britain  evolved  and  de- 
veloped her  own  flexible,  unwritten  consti- 
tution. Then,  through  a study  of  the 
problems  of  adapting  the  British  system  to 


a different  geographic  and  social  setting  in 
Canada,  the  differences  between  the  British 
and  the  Canadian  forms  of  government  are 
explained.  Through  the  19th  century  and  on 
into  the  20th,  Canada  served  as  the  con- 
stitutional laboratory  of  the  British  Empire 
and  Commonwealth. 

The  constitution  of  Canada’s  neighbour 
nation,  the  United  States,  owes  much  to 
British  parliamentary  institutions,  but  differs 
widely  from  them  by  virtue  of  its  republican 
and  federal  character  and  of  the  separation 
of  the  executive  from  the  legislative  power. 
When  the  Canadian  Fathers  of  Confedera- 
tion drew  up  their  own  federal  plan,  they 
profited  from  both  British  and  American 
experience  in  the  development  of  consti- 
tutional government. 
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THE  NECESSITY,  MEANING,  AND 
FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 


OF  GOVERNMENT 

Just  as  it  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
game  that  all  players  know  and  agree  to 
follow  the  rules,  so  it  is  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  a community  that  all  citizens 
know  and  agree  to  obey  its  rules  or  laws. 
In  Canada,  for  example,  traffic  keeps  to  the 
right;  in  Britain  it  keeps  to  the  left.  The 
Canadian  visiting  in  Britain  must  obey  the 
traffic  rules  of  that  country  during  his  stay 
there,  or  he  will  find  himself  in  serious 
trouble — that  is,  if  he  survives  at  all. 

These  rules  or  laws  of  the  community 
touch  the  life  of  the  citizen  in  a great  variety 
of  ways.  He  may  not  keep  a dog,  get  mar- 
ried, or  drive  a car  without  a licence.  The 
young  citizen  must  go  to  school  between 
certain  ages  and  at  certain  hours  on  certain 
days.  Each  year  the  citizen  must  report  his 
earnings  to  the  government  and  must  hand 
over  a portion  of  them  as  income  tax.  These 
very  few  examples  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  citizen’s 
life  is  regulated  when  he  lives  in  a com- 
munity.. But  human  beings  tend  to  resent 
these  restrictions  upon  their  freedom,  no 
matter  how  necessary  they  know  them  to 
be.  Mr.  Canuck  is  caught  speeding  through 
a twenty-miles-per-hour  zone,  and  because 
there  was  no  other  traffic  about,  he  feels 
that  the  policeman  who  gives  him  the  ticket 
is  being  officious. 


Every  society,  then,  has  laws  which  have 
to  be  administered  or  enforced,  and  those 
people  who  disobey  or  break  the  laws  must 
be  tried  and  punished.  The  making,  ad- 
ministering, and  enforcing  of  the  laws  and 
the  punishment  of  the  law-breakers  is  the 
work  of  government. 


DESCRIBING  GOVERNMENTAL 
FORMS  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Govern : from  the  Latin  gubernare  meaning 
“to  steer”. 

Government:  the  act  of  steering;  the  person 
or  group  that  does  the  steering;  the  execu- 
tive body  of  an  organized  political  com- 
munity. 

State:  the  whole  political  organization — 
governed  and  governors.  “State”  indicates  a 
more  permanent  body  than  does  “govern- 
ment”. The  state  continues,  unless  over- 
thrown by  military  conquest,  whereas  gov- 
ernments change  as  the  result  of  elections 
or  revolutions,  or  through  other  causes. 

Government  intervention : an  act  or  a policy 
of  intervention  of  one  particular  govern- 
ment. 

State  intervention:  a policy  of  intervention 
as  laid  down  by  a number  of  successive 
governments  over  a period  of  years. 
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Sovereignty : supreme  power  or  authority; 
complete  independence;  power  subject  to  no 
outside  interference. 

The  Four  Functions  of  Government 

Legislative  junction:  the  making  of  laws. 

Executive  junction:  the  formulation  of 
policy  and  the  making  of  decisions. 

Judicial  junction : the  trial  of  people  accused 
of  breaking  the  law  and  the  punishment  of 
law-breakers. 

Administrative  junction:  the  day-to-day  ap- 
plication of  policy  to  the  details  of  the  com- 
munity life. 

In  primitive  states  these  functions  were 
often  performed  by  a single  person,  and 
even  in  some  modern  states  (dictatorships, 
for  example)  they  may  be  all  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  man.  But  in  a modern  demo- 
cratic state  the  powers  of  government  are 
divided  among  different  bodies.  Thus  in 
Britain  the  legislative  function  is  performed 
by  Parliament ; in  Canada  by  the  federal 
Parliament  and  by  provincial  legislatures', 
and  in  the  United  States  by  Congress  and 
by  state  legislatures.  In  Britain  and  Canada 
the  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a Cabinet 
led  by  a Prime  Minister',  in  the  United 
States  all  the  executive  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  who,  however,  appoints  a 
Cabinet  to  whose  members  he  delegates  dif- 
ferent responsibilities.  Each  country  has  its 
own  judiciary  to  preside  over  its  law  courts, 
and  each  has  its  civil  service  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  administration. 

In  the  earlier  states  these  functions  repre- 
sented the  power  of  the  ruler  over  the  com- 
munity. Today,  after  centuries  of  develop- 
ment, in  the  democratic  states  the  basic 
principle  of  government  is  service  to  the 
community. 

The  Various  Forms  of  Government 

Rule  by  one  person  is  known  as  monarchy. 
The  ruler  is  the  monarch  or  sovereign.  Kings, 
shahs,  emperors,  czars,  and  kaisers,  were 
or  are  monarchs,  and  when  the  office  is 


hereditary,  as  it  usually  has  been,  they  are 
known  as  hereditary  monarchs. 

An  absolute  or  autocratic  monarch,  such 
as  Louis  XIV  of  France,  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  government  unchecked  by  any 
limitations  of  law  or  tradition.  If  he  uses  his 
power  for  his  own  personal  advantage,  he  is 
known  as  a despot  or  tyrant. 

A constitutional  monarch  is  one  whose 
powers  are  limited  by  a written  or  un- 
written constitution — that  is,  by  law  and 
tradition.  Though  all  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment are  carried  out  in  his  name,  he 
does  not  perform  them  personally;  he 
reigns  but  he  does  not  rule.  Britain,  Canada, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  are  among  the  constitutional 
monarchies  of  the  20th  century. 

A dictator  differs  from  an  autocratic  or 
absolute  monarchy  mainly  in  that  he  has 
acquired  political  power  by  force  and  not 
by  hereditary  right  through  his  family. 

Rule  by  a jew — aristocracy  or  oligarchy — 
is  a form  of  government  in  which  power  is 
exercised  usually  by  an  hereditary,  landed 
group. 

Rule  by  the  many  is  democracy.  Direct 
democracy,  in  which  all  citizens  participate 
in  all  the  processes  of  government,  is  pos- 
sible only  in  the  smallest  of  states  such  as 
city-states.  The  size  of  modern  nation-states 
makes  necessary  indirect  democracy  or 
representative  government,  in  which  the 
citizen  body  chooses  representatives  in 
periodic  elections. 


GOVERNMENT- 
NATIONAL,  REGIONAL, 

AND  LOCAL 

National  governments  deal  with  matters  such 
as  defence  and  foreign  trade,  which  are  of 
concern  to  the  whole  nation.  There  are  two 
types  of  national  government — the  unitary 
and  the  federal.  In  the  former,  of  which 
Britain  is  an  example,  there  is  one  supreme 
governmental  authority  for  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales.  In  federal  systems,  such 
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This  diagram  illustrates  Great  Britain's  unitary  system  of  responsible  government.  (The  two  broad 
black  arrows  signify  "is  responsible  to".)  Parliament,  which  comprises  the  monarch,  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  may  delegate  some  of  its  authority  to  local  bodies,  but 
remains  supreme  in  all  fields.  In  this  type  of  government,  there  is  no  separation  of  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  powers. 


as  those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  constitution  sets  up  regional  govern- 
ments (governments  of  states  or  provinces) 
to  which  it  gives  exclusive  jurdisdiction  over 
specific  fields  in  their  own  areas.  Thus  in 
Canada  one  of  the  specific  fields  given  to 
the  provinces  by  the  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867  was  education.  In  this  respect 
state  or  provincial  governments  are  senior 
bodies,  whose  authority  in  the  field  can  be 
altered  only  by  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution. A federal  form  of  government  is 
particularly  desirable  where  there  are  great 
local  differences  in  language,  religion,  legal 
systems,  or  geographic  conditions. 

A senior  government  (national  or  pro- 
vincial) may  delegate  some  of  its  power  to 
local  authorities  in  counties,  cities,  towns, 
villages,  or  municipal  districts.  These  local 
governments  deal  with  matters  of  purely 
local  concern,  such  as  the  paving  of  streets, 
water  supply,  or  sewage  disposal.  Since  their 
authority  in  these  matters  is  not  final  but  is 
subject  to  review  by  the  senior  government 
which  created  them,  local  governments  are 
on  a lower  level  than  either  the  national  or 
provincial  bodies.  In  Canada,  these  local 
units  are  the  creation  of,  and  therefore  are 


subordinate  to,  the  provincial  governments, 
which  may  at  any  time  alter  the  authority 
of  the  local  body  by  a simple  act  of  the 
legislature. 


GOVERNMENTS  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  NATURE  OF 
THEIR  EXECUTIVES 

Parliamentary  or  Responsible  Government. 

This  form,  as  found  in  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  is  characterized  by  an  executive 
(the  Cabinet)  responsible  to  the  legislative 
body  (Parliament).  This  responsibility  is 
achieved  by  requiring  that  all  cabinet  minis- 
ters be  members  of  Parliament  and  that  the 
Cabinet’s  policies  be  supported  by  ,the 
majority  of  the  elected  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  or,  in  the  case  of 
Canada’s  provincial  governments,  in  the 
Legislature.  The  members  who  are  not  of 
the  government  party  form  the  Opposition 
which,  however,  is  ready  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government  should  a shift  of  opinion 
in  Parliament  or  a general  election  give  it 
the  required  majority  support. 

When  there  are  more  than  two  political 
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This  diagram  illustrates  Canada's  federal  system  of  responsible  government  (The  four  broad 
black  arrows  signify  "is  responsible  to".)  The  general  framework  of  Canadian  government  was 
set  up  by  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867  (with  later  amendments),  but  the  system  depends 
also  on  the  British  tradition  of  parliamentary  government  for  the  operation  of  cabinet  govern- 
ment. The  B.N.A.  Act  does  not  mention  the  Cabinet  but  states  merely  that  "Canada  shall  have  a 
Constitution  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom".  Canada  has  ten  provincial 
governments,  all  of  which  follow  the  pattern  shown  in  the  diagram,  with  the  exception  of  the 
government  of  Quebec,  which  has  a bicameral  legislature.  Provincial  governments  delegate 


powers  to  municipal  governments, 

| 

parties  represented  in  Parliament,  three 
variations  of  parliamentary  government  may 
occur.  In  a general  election  a three-  or  four- 
! way  fight  may  result  in  a member  being 
; elected  who  does  not  represent  the  majority 
of  the  voters  of  his  constituency.  Efforts  to 
! solve  this  problem  have  been  made  through 
the  preferential  ballot  or  the  transferable 
j vote — in  which  the  voter  numbers  the  can- 
didates in  the  order  of  his  choice — but  with 
varied  success. 

A coalition  is  formed  by  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  parties  each  sharing  fully 
in  the  making  of  policy  and  the  duties  of 
! government  with  the  purpose  of  gaining 
| wider  support  for  government  measures. 

| This  usually  occurs  during  a prolonged  na- 
! tional  emergency  such  as  a war.  It  differs 


but  still  retain  overriding  authority 

fundamentally  from  a minority  government 
which  occurs  when  the  party  with  the  largest 
following  in  Parliament  does  not  have  a 
clear  majority  over  all  other  parties  com- 
bined. Such  a government  must  seek  sup- 
port from  some  other  party  or  parties.  Since 
this  other  party  has  no  representation  in  the 
Cabinet  and  may  withdraw  its  support  at  any 
time,  the  government  tends  to  conform  to  its 
wishes  in  order  to  stay  in  office.  As  long  as 
the  government  is  able  to  remain  in  office, 
it  constitutes  a minority  government. 

The  Presidential  Form  of  Government.  As 

developed  by  the  United  States,  this  form  of 
government  differs  from  the  parliamentary 
in  that  its  executive  consists  of  a President 
elected  by  the  people  separately  from  the 
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The  separation  of  powers  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  system  of 
"checks  and  balances"  by  which  each  branch  of  government  limits  the  powers  of  the  others,  are 
shown  clearly  in  this  diagram.  Note  that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  (the  heads  of  the  ten 
executive  departments  of  the  government)  are  not  part  of  the  legislature  (compare  the  diagrams 
of  the  parliamentary  system  on  the  preceding  pages).  The  United  States,  like  Canada,  has  a 
federal  system  of  government.  The  fifty  state  governments  differ  considerably  in  detail,  but 
follow  the  same  basic  pattern. 


legislature.  In  the  United  States,  therefore, 
the  chief  executive  officer  is  not  responsible 
to  the  elected  representatives  in  the  legisla- 
ture (Congress),  but  holds  office  for  a fixed 
period  (four  years)  whether  or  not  his  party 
commands  the  support  of  the  majority  in 
Congress.  The  President  chooses  his  secret- 
aries usually  from  his  own  party,  but  none  of 
them  has  a seat  in  the  legislature,  since  the 
executive  and  legislative  functions  are  con- 
stitutionally separated.  In  actual  practice, 
however,  the  two  must  co-operate  to  some 
extent  if  effective  government  is  to  be  pos- 
sible. The  presidential  form  of  government, 
like  the  parliamentary  system,  is  designed 
for  a state  in  which  various  policies  and 
opinions  are  allowed  to  compete  for  sup- 
port, with  the  result  that  there  is  more  than 
one  political  party. 


Dictatorship.  This  form  of  government,  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
states,  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of 
one  party  only,  so  that  the  voter’s  choice 
is  limited  to  voting  for  the  party  or  not 
voting  at  all.  The  party  tolerates  no  opposi- 
tion to  its  policies  and  puts  all  power  into 
the  hands  of  a small  inner  circle  led  by  a 
dictator.  Thus  the  dictatorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment, like  the  parliamentary,  links  the 
legislative  and  executive  functions  closely 
together;  but  it  differs  from  the  parliamen- 
tary system  in  that  its  elected  representatives 
have  no  power  to  amend  or  reject  any 
action  taken  by  the  dictator  and  the  party. 

All  three  types,  parliamentary,  presi- 
dential, and  dictatorial,  have  elected  repre- 
sentatives, but  only  in  the  parliamentary 
system  is  there  responsible  government,  for 
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It  is  difficult  to  represent  the  governmental  system  of  the  U.S.S.R.  diagrammatically,  because 
there  is  a wide  difference  between  its  theory  and  its  practice.  Though  the  Supreme  Soviet  is 
theoretically  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  there  is  only  one  candidate  for  each  seat,  and  he 
must  be  approved  by  the  Communist  Party.  The  Premier  and  Council  of  Ministers,  though 
officially  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet,  are  also  chosen  by  the  Party.  The  Supreme  Soviet 
and  its  Praesidium  have  no  real  power.  Power  is  concentrated  in  the  Communist  Party's 
Praesidium  and  Secretariat,  which  formulate  policy  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out,  the  Supreme 
Soviet  and  Council  of  Ministers  merely  endorsing  and  executing  it.  The  most  powerful  individual 
is  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Party,  who  often  combines  this  post  with  that  of  Premier,  and  is,  in 
effect,  a Dictator.  The  Party's  dominance  is  further  assured  by  the  fact  that  many  members  of 
the  Party's  Praesidium  are  also  members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Though  separated  in  the 
diagram  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  members  of  the  Party's  Praesidium  and  Secretariat  are  members 
of  the  Central  Committee.  However,  members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  are  not  necessarily 
members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 


only  in  this  system  are  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  control  of  both  legislative  and 
executive  functions. 

NATIONAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
nation-states  under  ambitious  leaders,  who 
became  absolute  monarchs,  emerged  from 
the  feudal  system.  Most  of  these  new  nation- 
states sought  to  expand  and  revive  the  old 
Roman  concept  of  an  autocratic  empire. 


But  in  Britain  the  Revolution  of  1688 
destroyed  the  absolute  monarchy.  A century 
later  the  French  Revolution  did  much  the 
same  for  France,  and  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  eventually  undermined 
much  of  British  imperialism.  The  liberaliz- 
ing influences  (that  is,  influences  favourable 
to  changes  and  reforms  tending  towards 
broadening  the  basis  of  government,  or  to- 
wards democracy)  of  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  have  had  a marked  effect 
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upon  constitutional  developments  every- 
where during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

Britain’s  Constitutional  Monarchy.  The 

complexity  of  modern  national  governments 
is  the  result  of  the  gradual  development 
over  a long  period  of  time  of  the  modern 
nation-state.  A state  like  Britain  is  in  its 
form  an  hereditary  monarchy.  But  the 
Queen  today  has  no  powers  like  those  of  the 
first  Elizabeth  to  make  or  to  enforce  the 
laws  or  to  control  the  judiciary.  Since  all 
these  functions  are  still  exercised  in  her 
name,  Elizabeth  II  is  a constitutional  mon- 
arch who  reigns  but  does  not  rule.  She 
continues  in  office  because  she  is  of  service 
to  the  state,  and  not  because  of  her  power 
over  it. 

Elements  of  an  aristocracy  (the  former 
King’s  Council)  linger  on  in  Britain  as  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  Upper  Chamber  is 
composed  of  bishops,  judges  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  (law  lords),  hereditary  nobles,  and 
a few  life  peers.  Since  the  Reform  Bills 
(1832,  1867,  and  1885)  the  power  of  this 
body  has  steadily  declined,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Parliament  Acts  of  1911  and  1949 
reduced  it  to  little  more  than  a brake  upon 
hasty  legislation  and  a debating  society  in 
which  political  issues  may  be  discussed  at 
length  and  perhaps  clarified. 

The  Assembly  of  former  times  in  Britain 
is  now  represented  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. By  gradually  acquiring  control  over 
the  legislative  and  executive  functions  of 
government,  the  House  of  Commons  has  be- 
come the  real  governing  body  of  the  nation 
through  its  committee,  the  Cabinet.  As  the 
basis  of  representation  was  widened  to  uni- 
versal adult  franchise,  the  government  has 
become  truly  democratic. 

The  British  government  is  best  described 
as  a mixed  government.  It  is  a democracy 
which  retains  monarchical  forms  and  some 


remnants  of  aristocratic  rule'.  Since  the  legis- 
lature and  the  executive  are  closely  linked 
together  by  the  Cabinet,  Britain  is  said  to 
enjoy  a responsible  or  parliamentary  system 
of  government. 

Though  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  unlike  that  of  Britain  in  that  it  is 
republican,  presidential,  and  federal  in  na- 
ture, it  is  nevertheless  democratic.  However, 
its  written  constitution  makes  it  more  rigid 
than  the  largely  unwritten  British  system. 

Canada’s  Constitutional  Monarchy.  The 

constitution  of  Canada  is  partly  written  and 
partly  unwritten.  It  is  therefore  less  flexible 
than  the  British,  but  less  rigid  than  the 
American  constitution.  All  the  functions  of 
government  are  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
the  Queen,  though  the  real  power  lies  in  a 
Cabinet  or  committee  of  Parliament.  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  the  Crown  (the  Queen, 
represented  by  the  Governor-General),  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Since 
the  latter  is  elected  by  all  Canadian  citizens 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Canada  may 
be  described  as  a democracy  having  a 
monarchical  form,  or  a constitutional  mon- 
archy. Unlike  Britain,  Canada  has  developed- 
a federal  system  of  government  in  some 
ways  similar  to  the  federal  system  of  the 
United  States.  The  executive  function  of  the 
Canadian  government  is  performed  by  a 
committee  of  Parliament  (the  Cabinet)  un- 
der a Prime  Minister,  as  in  Britain.  This 
makes  Canada  a member  of  the  parliamen- 
tary or  responsible  family  of  governments. 

To  understand  how  Canada  achieved  her 
particular  form  of  government  it  is  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  development  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy  and  parliamentary  respon- 
sible government  in  Britain,  and  that  of  the 
federal  system  in  the  United  States.  These 
studies  form  the  content  of  the  following 
three  chapters. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  PARLIAMENTARY 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  BRITAIN  TO  1700 


During  the  first  nine  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  Britain  was  ruled  first,  as  a Province 
by  the  Romans,  then  by  numerous  Anglo- 
Saxon  chieftains,  each  supreme  in  his  own 
tiny  kingdom.  It  was  not  until  the  10th  cen- 
tury that  the  West  Saxon  Kings,  descendants 
of  Alfred,  brought  the  whole  country,  in- 
cluding the  Danelaw,  under  one  central 
government.  The  Saxon  Kings  were  followed 
by  the  Normans  who,  by  their  system  of 
feudalism  and  “chain”  fealty,  ruled  as 
virtual  despots  until  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  when  barons,  clergy,  and  the  grow- 
ing merchant  class  forced  restrictions  upon 
John  and  his  son  Henry  III.  It  was  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  III  that  Parliament,  the 
institution  from  which  the  British  system  of 
government  springs  and  which  has  been 
transplanted,  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, to  many  countries  of  the  world,  began 
to  take  shape  as  a representative  body  in 
England. 


NORMAN  PERIODS 

The  Witan.  The  long,  gradual  development 
of  parliamentary  institutions  is  one  of  the 
great  stories  of  British  history.  But  there  is 
no  single  document,  like  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  the  British  North 
America  Act,  which  defines  the  British 
system  of  government.  Instead,  the  story 


begins  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  with  the  fairly 
frequent,  but  irregular,  meetings  of  the 
Witan.  This  body  met  to  discuss  matters  of 
policy,  to  assist  the  King  in  the  making  of 
laws,  to  authorize  the  collection  of  taxes 
when  necessary,  to  witness  grants  of  land, 
and  to  act  as  a supreme  court  of  justice. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  King  in  his  Witan  exer- 
cised the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
functions  of  government. 

The  Great  Council  or  Commune  Concilium. 

This  body  was  the  Norman  adaptation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Witan  which  William  I 
and  his  two  sons  seized  upon  as  a useful 
device  for  ruling  the  kingdom.  Three  times 
a year  they  summoned  all  their  military 
tenants  (archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
earls,  thegns,  and  knights)  to  meet  with 
officials  of  the  royal  household.  Besides  dis- 
cussing matters  of  policy,  this  Great  Council 
acted  as  the  supreme  law  court  of  the  land, 
to  which  merchants  and  those  knights  who 
did  not  hold  land  directly  from  the  King 
could  present  petitions  drawing  attention  to 
the  injustices  of  existing  laws  and  suggesting 
improvements. 

According  to  the  Norman  feudal  system, 
church  officials,  earls,  and  tenants-in-chief 
of  the  Crown  owed  the  King  their  advice 
and  counsel  in  return  for  their  holdings  of 
land.  Consequently,  a separate  writ  naming 
each  of  these  “King’s  men”  summoned  them 
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to  meetings  of  the  Great  Council.  The 
knights  and  merchants,  however,  owed  the 
King  no  such  obligations.  They  were,  there- 
fore, notified  of  Great  Council  meetings  by 
a general  writ  issued  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
counties.  It  suggested  that  if  they  had  griev- 
ances they  should  be  prepared  to  present 
them  in  petition  to  the  Crown  at  the  Great 
Council.  Thus  the  Norman  Kings  exercised 
all  three  functions  of  government — legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial — through  the 
one  body,  the  Great  Council. 


GREAT  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ADVANCES 

The  long  period  (1199-1272)  covered  by 
the  reigns  of  John  and  his  son  Henry  III 
was  characterized  by  bad  government. 
John’s  misrule  provoked  a rebellion  and 
Magna  Carta;  his  successor’s  led  to  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  armed  rebellion,  and 
the  beginnings  of  a representative  parlia- 
ment. 

Magna  Carta,  1215.  John’s  quarrels  with 
the  Church  and  his  seizure  of  church  lands 
alienated  the  English  clergy.  The  barons 
were  angered  by  his  repeated  demands  on 
them  for  military  service  abroad  or  scutage 
(money  payments  in  lieu  of  service),  and 
the  merchants  by  his  arbitrary  increases  of 
existing  duties.  All  three  elements,  therefore, 
united  against  the  King  under  the  leadership 
of  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  compel  him  to  acknowledge  the 
feudal  rights  of  his  subjects  and  to  redress 
their  grievances.  When  they  presented  their 


demands  in  the  sixty-three  clauses  of  the 
Great  Charter,  or  Magna  Carta,  on  June  15, 
1215,  there  was  little  John  could  do  but 
yield.  Consequently,  the  King  reluctantly 
affixed  his  seal,  though  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  observing  the  Charter’s  terms. 

Magna  Carta  was  not  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  monarchy  or  the  royal  administra- 
tion; rather  it  was  an  attempt  by  the  feudal 
barons,  supported  by  the  clergy  and  the 
merchant  class,  to  enforce  their  rights  under 
their  feudal  contract  with  the  King.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  essentially  feudal  document  in 
that  its  clauses  embodied  a detailed  state- 
ment of  the  law  on  many  points  where 
grievances  had  been  experienced.  Fourteen 
of  its  clauses  concerned  feudal  obligations 
of  wardship,  marriages,  and  services;  nine 
sought  to  curb  the  obtaining  of  money  by 
the  abuse  of  rights;  fourteen  were  aimed  at 
the  better  regulation  of  the  King’s  courts  of 
justice;  thirteen  proposed  measures  to  limit 
the  King’s  power;  and  nine  others  were  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  the  Church,  of 
London,  and  of  the  merchants,  and  with  the 
protection  of  the  workman  from  loss  of 
livelihood  through  the  confiscation  of  his 
tools  in  payment  of  fines.  Four  clauses,  how- 
ever, were  of  particular  significance  in  the 
development  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
12th  clause  stated  that  “no  scutage,  or  aid, 
saving  only  the  three  regular  feudal  aids, 
shall  be  imposed,  save  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  realm”.  Clause  14  required  that 
this  consent  be  given  by  a Council  to  which 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and 
greater  barons  were  to  be  summoned,  each 
by  a separate  writ,  and  other  tenants-in- 
chief  by  a writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
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county.  These  clauses,  by  restraining  the 
King  from  taxing  his  feudal  tenants  as  he 
pleased,  laid  the  foundation  of,  but  did  not 
establish,  the  great  principle  that  the  King 
cannot  levy  any  tax  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  The  39th  and  40th  clauses 
state:  “No  free  man  shall  be  taken,  or  im- 
prisoned, or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  in  any  way  destroyed:  nor  will  we 
go  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send  upon  him, 
unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land,”  and  “To  none 
will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny  or  delay, 
right  or  justice.”  These  clauses  constituted 
a safeguard  for  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject,  so  fundamental  to  the  British  con- 
cept of  justice. 

Thus  for  the  most  part  Magna  Carta  did 
not  state  new  laws,  but  required  the  King 
to  obey  existing  laws,  such  as  the  rights 
already  set  forth  in  Henry  Fs  Charter  of 
Liberties  (1100).  Its  outstanding  signifi- 
cance lies  in  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
in  English  history  a King  was  required  to 
obey  the  law  and  to  respect  the  rights  of 
his  subjects.  Though  drawn  up  mainly  by 
the  barons,  Magna  Carta  is  no  class  docu- 
ment. Every  right  claimed  by  the  feudal 
barons  from  the  King  was  to  hold  good  for 
their  own  sub-tenants. 

Magna  Carta  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
first  statute  in  English  law.  (A  statute  is  a 
law  made  by  Parliament  and  capable  of 
being  altered  or  abolished  only  by  Parlia- 
ment.) It  was  the  first  attempt  by  English- 
men to  put  into  legal  terms  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  basis  of  good  government. 
By  limiting  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the 
Crown,  it  made  sure  that  English  common 


law  would  prevail  throughout  the  land.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  extremely  important  land- 
mark in  English  constitutional  history  and 
was  frequently  quoted  during  the  later  strug- 
gles between  King  and  Parliament.  Rulers 
have  been  called  upon  no  less  than  thirty- 
seven  times  to  confirm  it,  and  Parliament 
learned  to  insist  upon  the  due  observance  of 
the  Great  Charter  before  granting  supplies. 

The  Provisions  of  Oxford.  Though  the  Eng- 
lish barons  grumbled  about  the  French 
“foreigners”  with  whom  Henry  III  sur- 
rounded himself,  they  had  no  legal  griev- 
ance until  Henry  began  to  summon  them  to 
a Great  Council  merely  to  grant  him  aid, 
and  not  to  discuss  the  business  of  the 
country.  In  1258  the  barons  refused  to  come 
to  Henry’s  aid.  This  forced  him  to  consent 
to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  which  embodied 
the  barons’  idea  of  their  function  in  gov- 
ernment. These  Provisions  created  a com- 
mittee of  fifteen  barons,  who  were  to  control 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  power,  and  a 
further  advisory  council  of  twelve. 

Simon  de  Montfort’s  Rebellion.  But  the 

English  soon  found  that  rule  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  had  merely  substituted 
fifteen  despots  for  one.  Quarrels  among  the 
barons  themselves  soon  gave  Henry  and  his 
son,  Edward,  the  opportunity  to  repudiate 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford  and  seize  power. 
Civil  war  now  broke  out  between  the  royal- 
ists under  Henry  and  Edward,  and  the 
barons  led  by  the  King’s  brother-in-law, 
Simon  de  Montfort.  The  victory  of  the 
baronial  party  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of 
a committee  of  nine  to  govern  England,  but 
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it  was  Simon  de  Montfort  who  exercised 
the  real  authority. 

Montfort  had  to  reckon  with  the  loyalty 
of  the  lords  of  the  Welsh  Marches  to  the 
Crown,  the  hostility  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
prospect  of  a French  invasion  to  restore 
Henry  to  power.  In  1265,  to  obtain  wider 
support  for  his  cause,  he  summoned  a meet- 
ing of  barons  and  clergy  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  addition  he 
called  upon  each  shire  to  send  two  repre- 
sentative knights,  and  each  city  and  borough 
two  representative  burgesses,  to  the  gather- 
ing. 

This  calling  upon  the  shires  and  boroughs 
to  send  representatives  to  meet  with  the 
ministers  of  the  government  was  no  new 
departure.  Henry  II  had  introduced  the 
practice  when  he  sent  his  justices  to  transact 
business  with  the  individual  shires  in  their 
grand  juries.  John,  in  1215,  had  brought 
the  shire  representatives  to  his  court,  thus 
dealing  with  them  all  at  once  instead  of 
individually  through  the  justices.  As  more 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  became  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  Henry 
III  had  made  it  common  practice  to  sum- 
mon representative  burgesses  to  meet  with 
him  to  get  their  consent  to  new  taxes.  But 
in  the  meeting  of  1265  there  were  three 
important  differences  from  anything  which 
had  gone  before.  First,  it  was  summoned, 
not  by  the  King,  but  by  one  who  opposed 
the  monarch.  Second,  both  shire  and  bor- 
ough representatives  were  called  together  at 
the  same  time  and  met  with  the  clergy  and 
the  feudal  barons  in  a single  gathering,  not 
at  a separate  place  and  time  as  previously. 
And  lastly,  Simon  de  Montfort’s  purpose 
in  calling  them  together  was  not  merely  to 
raise  taxes  or  to  discuss  administrative  mat- 
ters, but  rather  to  take  the  people  into  his 
confidence  concerning  the  government  of 
the  country.  In  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  of 
1258  the  barons  had  acted  as  though  they 
alone  had  a right  to  be  consulted  in  the 
affairs  of  state;  in  1265  Simon  de  Montfort 
gave  the  commons  (representatives  of  the 
“communes”  or  cities),  as  well  as  the 


barons,  a voice  in  the  formation  of  state 
policy.  Magna  Carta  had  sought  to  curb  the 
King’s  power  by  imposing  restrictions  laid 
down  by  lords  and  clergy;  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort’s purpose  was  to  strengthen  the  central 
government  by  gaining  support  for  its  policy 
from  the  lesser  landowners  and  the  middle 
class  of  merchants. 

Edward  I.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  Battle  of  Eves- 
ham, August  4,  1265,  Edward  promptly 
restored  his  father  to  the  throne.  But  Henry 
died  in  1272,  whereupon  Edward  became 
King  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  loved 
power  and  was  unwilling  to  part  with  or 
delegate  any  portion  of  it;  but  he  was  wise 
enough  to  recognize  that  he  must  make  his 
policy  popular  with  his  people  if  he  wished 
to  succeed  as  a ruler.  Therefore,  in  meet- 
ings of  the  Great  Council  (Assizes)  he  drew 
up,  and  later  enforced,  a number  of  prac- 
tical laws  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Many  of  these  laws  clarified  doubtful  legal 
points  and  made  the  relationship  between 
King  and  subject  more  definite.  Thus,  by 
the  First  Statute  of  Westminster  in  1275  he 
reaffirmed  many  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  Magna  Carta  in  return  for  a 
permanent  monetary  grant  based  upon  wool 
exports.  Other  statutes  were  aimed  at  check- 
ing and  reducing  the  powers  of  the  feudal 
barons.  All  these  measures  won  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  people  and  en- 
abled Edward  to  get  his  own  way  to  a much 
greater  degree  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible by  the  constant  wrangling  which  had 
characterized  the  reigns  of  both  his  father 
and  grandfather. 

The  Model  Parliament  of  1295.  In  1295 
Edward  was  confronted  with  unrest  in 
Wales  and  Scotland  and  a threatened  French 
invasion.  Though  he  allied  himself  with  a 
number  of  European  rulers,  he  relied  chiefly 
upon  the  goodwill  of  his  own  subjects  to  see 
him  through  this  crisis.  To  gain  this  good- 
will he  summoned  a parliament  which  in- 
cluded not  only  earls  and  barons,  bishops 
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and  abbots  as  usual,  but  also  two  knights 
from  each  shire,  two  burgesses  representing 
each  borough  and  city,  one  proctor  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  dean  and  archdeacons  of 
each  cathedral  chapter,  and  two  representa- 
tives of  the  parish  clergy  of  each  bishopric. 
In  this  Model  Parliament,  as  it  was  after- 
wards called  because  it  was  the  model  upon 
which  later  parliaments  were  based,  the 
three  Estates  or  classes  of  society  (the 
barons,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons)  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  known  their  wishes 
upon  the  important  issues  under  discussion. 
In  his  writs  of  summons  Edward  made  this 
clear  by  stating,  “What  touches  all  should 
be  approved  by  all.  It  is  also  very  evident 
that  common  dangers  should  be  met  by 
measures  agreed  upon  in  common.” 

The  parliament  thus  summoned  ex- 
pressed its  support  of  Edward’s  policies  by 
voting  him  money  which  enabled  him  to 
crush  the  Welsh  revolt,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
threat  of  a French  invasion,  and  to  enter 
upon  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  Henceforth 
the  calling  of  parliaments  became  a regular 
feature  of  Edward’s  policy,  though  few  of 
them  afforded  him  as  much  satisfaction  as 
had  the  Model  Parliament. 

The  long  period  of  constitutional  con- 
struction, begun  by  William  I in  1066,  came 
to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Edward  I in 
1307.  By  that  time  the  national  institutions 
of  England  had  begun  to  show  the  outline 
of  the  form  that  they  still,  to  a large  extent, 
retain.  Edward’s  writ  of  summons  in  1295 
had  turned  the  Great  Council  into  a true 
parliament  and  had  given  the  representatives 
of  the  country  gentry  and  the  city  merchants 
a definite  place  in  it.  The  greater  barons 
and  the  upper  clergy  in  Great  Council,  how- 
ever, still  acted  as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
Crown  and  as  the  highest  judicial  court  in 
the  kingdom,  and  this  body  was  therefore 
the  forerunner  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
King’s  Council  of  royal  officials  needed  only 
a little  modification  to  become  the  Privy 
Council  of  later  times.  The  central  courts 
of  justice  had  been  organized  as  Courts  of 
King’s  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common 


Pleas,  all  in  the  form  which  they  retained 
unchanged  until  the  rearrangement  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  1875.  Itinerant 
justices  travelled  to  local  courts  to  adminis- 
ter justice  according  to  English  common 
law,  just  as  they  do  today.  The  principle 
had  been  established  that  the  authority  of 
the  monarch  was  not  arbitrary  but  legal, 
that  the  King  was  himself  subject  to  the 
laws,  not  above  them,  and  that  he  must 
observe  the  rights  of  his  subjects. 

Though  the  broad  outlines  had  been  laid 
out  by  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  it  re- 
mained for  the  following  centuries  to  fill  in 
the  details.  In  particular  Parliament  in  1307 
bore  very  little  resemblance  to  its  1962 
descendant.  It  is  the  gradual  development  of 
these  parliamentary  institutions  into  their 
present  form,  the  reasons  for  this  develop- 
ment, and  its  effect  upon  Britain  and  upon 
her  overseas  possessions  that  form  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  rest  of  this  study. 


14TH-CENTURY  AND 
MODERN  PARLIAMENTS 

Sessions  of  Parliament.  In  the  14th  century, 
though  a statute  of  1330  declared  that  par- 
liaments “should  be  holden  every  year,  or 
more  often  if  need  be”,  in  actual  practice 
they  were  summoned  whenever  the  King 
needed  money.  In  1328  there  were  four 
parliaments,  and  in  1340,  three.  But  after 
the  accession  of  Edward  IV  in  1461  par- 
liaments became  infrequent.  Charles  I ruled 
without  a parliament  for  eleven  years.  In 
1641  the  Long  Parliament  passed  the 
Triennial  Act  requiring  Parliament  to  meet 
at  least  once  every  three  years,  and  another 
Act  forbidding  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
without  its  own  consent.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
of  1689  required  Parliament  to  meet  fre- 
quently. In  1689  also,  Parliament  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  voting  only  enough 
money  for  the  conduct  of  government  for 
one  year.  This,  together  with  the  Mutiny 
Bill  limiting  to  one  year  the  power  of  officers 
to  try  soldiers  by  court-martial,  made  an- 
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Some  Differences  Between  Early  Fourteenth-Century  and  Modern  Parliaments 


Parliament  in  1307 

Parliament  Today 

Irregular  sessions 

Annual  sessions 

Irregular  representation  of  boroughs 

Uniform  representation:  one  member  per 
constituency 

Varied  franchise  and  methods  of  election 

Uniform  franchise  and  method  of  election. 
Secret  ballot 

Election  for  every  session  of  Parliament 

Elections  at  least  every  fifth  year 

Irregular  meeting-place 

All  sessions  at  Westminster 

Unicameral  (burgesses  withdrew  to  discuss 
then  returned) 

Bicameral — House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Commons 

Small  number  of  lords 

Large  number  of  lords 

More  spiritual  than  lay  lords 

More  lay  than  spiritual  lords 

Lords  had  no  hereditary  right  to  summons 

Most  seats  in  House  of  Lords  are  hereditary 

Lords  took  initiative  in  resistance  to  the 
Crown 

House  of  Lords  is  subordinate  to  the  House 
of  Commons 

Parliament  had  no  powers 

Parliament  has  supreme  powers 

Parliament  could  only  approve  or  refuse 
taxes 

Parliament  controls  taxation 

Legislation  was  by  petition  and  Royal  Pro- 
clamation 

Parliament  has  control  over  legislation 

Executive  was  appointed  by  King  and  not 
responsible  to  Parliament 

Executive  (Cabinet)  is  responsible  to  Par- 
liament 

Judiciary  dependent  on  the  Crown 

Judiciary  independent  of  Crown  and  of  Par- 
liament 

No  political  parties 

Political  parties 

No  parliamentary  privileges 

Parliamentary  privileges  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  from  arrest 

Speaker  of  Commons  was  agent  of  King 

Speaker  of  House  of  Commons  is  indepen- 
dent and  completely  impartial 
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nual  sessions  of  Parliament  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order. 

Representation  in  Parliament.  One  of  the 

reasons  for  the  irregularity  of  parliamentary 
sessions  in  the  early  years  was  that  neither 
the  boroughs  nor  the  shires  were  anxious  to 
send  representatives  to  meet  with  the  King. 
They  looked  upon  the  duty  as  an  expensive 
luxury  and  an  unwelcome  burden,  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  money  grants  made  to  the  King, 
each  representative  cost  the  shire  four  shil- 
lings, and  the  borough  two  shillings,  per  day 
of  attendance.  In  1406  the  bill  for  wages 
came  to  91.67  per  cent  of  the  entire  money 
grant  for  the  government  of  the  country. 
Since  representatives  got  little  thanks  for 
their  efforts,  both  they  and  the  boroughs 
sought  to  evade  the  duty,  with  the  result 
that  the  number  of  boroughs  represented  in 
Parliament  fell  from  166  in  1295  to  111  in 
1461-83.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  that  the  boroughs  began  to 
regard  the  right  of  being  represented  as  a 
privilege,  and  individuals  came  to  consider 
their  election  to  Parliament  as  an  honour 
and  not  as  an  imposition.  They  therefore 
began  to  seek  the  office  and  were  willing 
to  serve  without  pay.  As  the  payment  of 
members  ceased,  the  boroughs  began  to  in- 
sist upon  representation,  and  both  shire  and 
borough  members  pressed  for  regular  parlia- 
ments. 

Elections  and  the  Franchise.  Even  the 
method  of  electing  the  two  representatives 
of  each  shire  and  borough  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury differed  immensely  from  modern  pro- 
cedure. In  1430  an  Act  of  Parliament 
limited  the  franchise  in  the  shire  to  those 
who  owned  freehold  land  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  (approximately  $300  today). 
This  property  qualification  remained  a check 
upon  any  tendency  towards  democracy  in 
the  county  elections  until  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832. 

Edward  Ts  writs  after  1295  seem  to  have 
left  to  the  sheriff  considerable  discretion, 


first,  as  to  which  boroughs  he  chose  for  the 
unwelcome  privilege  of  being  represented, 
and  second,  as  to  the  manner  of  electing 
representatives.  In  some  cases  a sheriff 
would  exempt  a borough  altogether;  in 
others  he  would  carry  out  an  election  with 
all  burgesses  taking  part;  and  in  others  he 
might  find  someone  willing  to  serve  and 
promptly  nominate  him.  It  was  not  until  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  that  a uniform  system 
of  election  in  boroughs  and  counties  came 
into  force  in  Britain. 

Length  of  Parliaments.  Parliaments  down  to 
Tudor  times  never  sat  for  more  than  one 
session.  Each  summons  to  Parliament  meant 
an  election — thus  there  were  no  fewer  than 
four  elections  in  1328.  A century  and  a 
half  later  the  Long  Parliament  of  Charles 
I’s  reign  sat,  off  and  on,  from  November 
of  1640  through  the  Civil  War  and  Com- 
monwealth, until  it  was  persuaded  to  vote 
its  own  dissolution  prior  to  the  Restoration 
in  1660. 

In  1694  Parliament  passed  the  Triennial 
Act  limiting  the  life  of  a parliament  to  three 
years.  Accordingly,  an  election  should  have 
been  held  in  1716,  but  as  the  country  was 
still  in  a state  of  turmoil  following  the  recent 
Jacobite  Rebellion,  George  I’s  ministers 
were  afraid  to  risk  it.  Parliament  therefore 
repealed  the  Triennial  Act,  substituting  for 
it  the  Septennial  Act  which  extended  the 
life  of  a parliament  to  seven  years.  This 
Act  remained  in  force  until  1911,  when  the 
Parliament  Act  reduced  the  lifetime  of  any 
one  parliament  to  five  years. 

The  Meeting-Place  of  Parliament.  Early 
parliaments  had  no  home  of  their  own.  They 
met  wherever  the  King  happened  to  be — at 
Oxford,  Westminster,  Lincoln,  York,  or  one 
of  a dozen  other  places.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, London  became  the  most  usual  city, 
and  the  White  Chamber  in  the  King’s  Palace 
of  Westminster  the  meeting-place.  When 
Henry  VIII  moved  to  his  new  Palace  of 
Whitehall,  he  graciously  allowed  the  Com- 
mons to  use  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  in  the  old 
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The  Palace  of  Westminster  in  Lon- 
don, more  commonly  known  as  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  stands  be- 
side the  River  Thames.  The  oldest 
part,  Westminster  Hall,  contains 
part  of  the  building  erected  by 
William  II  in  1097-99,  and  has 
been  the  scene  of  parliamentary 
meetings  since  mediaeval  times. 
(British  Travel  and  Holidays  As- 
sociation) 


Palace  of  Westminster,  a privilege  which 
they  continued  to  enjoy  until  fire  destroyed 
the  building  in  1834.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  rose  on  the  site  of  the  old 
palace,  provided  separate  chambers  for  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons. 

Parliament  Divides  into  Separate  Houses. 

Edward  I’s  parliaments  were  unicameral, 
that  is,  all  elements  (barons,  clergy,  knights, 
and  burgesses)  met  together  in  one  place 
to  hear  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  discuss 
the  problem,  and  report  their  decisions  in 
the  presence  of  the  King.  But  the  writs  of 
summons  to  the  Model  Parliament  in  1295 
made  it  clear  that  the  purpose  on  this  occa- 
sion was  not  merely  to  advise  the  King,  but 
to  give  the  members  a chance  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  kingdom  among  themselves. 
In  this  respect  the  Model  Parliament  differed 
from  the  Great  Council,  which  deliberated 
with  the  King  alone.  The  desire  of  the 
borough  representatives  to  discuss  matters 
among  themselves,  free  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  presence  of  the  monarch, 
led  them  to  seek  permission  (which  was 
granted)  to  withdraw  across  the  road  to  the 
refectory  or  the  Chapter  House  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

This  practice  by  which  the  burgesses  left 
the  King,  barons,  and  clergy  while  they  con- 


ducted their  own  discussions  made  the 
division  of  Parliament  into  separate  Houses 
almost  inevitable,  and  the  results  persist  to 
the  present  day.  Thus,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  headed  by  their 
Speaker,  are  still  summoned  to  the  House 
of  Lords  (in  Canada,  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber) where  they  stand  to  hear  the  Queen 
(in  Canada,  the  Governor  General)  read 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne — that  is  the 
outline  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  dur- 
ing the  session.  They  then  withdraw  to  their 
own  meeting-place  (House  of  Commons)  to 
deliberate  under  the  chairmanship  of  their 
Speaker,  just  as  they  did  600  years  ago. 

The  most  logical  division  of  Parliament 
at  this  point  would  seem  to  have  been  into 
three  chambers  as  in  France  and  Castile, 
with  the  barons  and  their  kinsmen  (the 
knights)  in  one  chamber,  all  the  clergy  in 
a second,  and  the  burgesses  in  the  third. 
(This  arrangement  made  it  possible  for  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Castile  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Third  Estate  to  destroy  the 
political  power  of  the  barons  and  then  to 
turn  against  the  Third  Estate  itself.)  That  the 
English  Parliament  did  not  take  this  form 
was  the  result  of  three  factors:  the  action 
of  the  lower  clergy;  the  lack  of  a nobility  of 
blood  in  England;  and  the  action  of  the 
knights  of  the  shires. 
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Members  of  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  stand  before  the  bar 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  to  hear  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  (National 
Film  Board) 


Subsequent  to  the  Model  Parliament  the 
lower  clergy  withdrew  from  Parliament  to 
vote  their  grants  in  Convocation,  a pro- 
vincial meeting  of  the  clergy.  This  action 
left  the  abbots  and  bishops  as  continuing 
members  of  the  Great  Council  and  of  Par- 
liament because  of  their  feudal  obligations 
to  the  King.  But,  deprived  of  the  support 
and  numbers  of  the  lower  clergy,  they  were 
too  weak  to  form  a separate  Estate.  Conse- 
quently, they  joined  forces  with  the  lay 
barons  whose  feudal  obligations  corres- 
ponded to  their  own. 

In  England  the  peerage  never  became  a 
caste  as  did  the  noblesse  in  France  and 
Castile,  where  the  dignities  and  privileges  of 
the  upper  class  were  hereditary  to  the  whole 
family.  Only  the  eldest  son  of  an  English 
peer  inherited  his  father’s  title,  estates,  and 
privileges,  and  even  he  was  a “commoner” 
during  his  father’s  lifetime.  Properly  speak- 
ing, therefore,  there  was  no  noble  class  in 
England,  and  the  number  of  feudal  barons 
tended  to  decrease  rather  than  to  increase 
as  it  did  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

For  a number  of  years  after  1295  the 
knights  of  the  shires  continued  to  sit  with  the 
barons  and  upper  clergy.  They  were  land- 


holders like  the  barons,  and  many  of  them 
were  actually  younger  members  of  noble 
families.  Therefore,  socially  and  economic- 
ally they  were  attracted  to  the  House  in 
which  the  barons  sat.  But  before  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century  they  had  left  the  barons 
and  had  joined  the  burgesses  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  One  reason  for  this  action 
may  have  been  the  fact  that  since  they  were 
minor  landholders,  they  did  not  owe  the 
feudal  duties  of  advice  and  justice  to  the 
King  and  were  not  summoned  by  special 
writ  as  were  the  barons.  Then,  too,  the 
knights  were  elected  in  shire  courts  and 
represented  the  rest  of  their  class  in  their 
shire,  just  as  the  burgesses  were  elected  and 
represented  the  other  burgesses  of  their  city. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  knights  of  the 
shires  formed  a link  between  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  the  members  of  which  they  were 
socially  related,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
to  whose  members  they  were  politically 
akin.  Thus,  within  half  a century  of  the 
Model  Parliament  that  institution  had 
divided  itself  into  two  separate  Houses.  By 
thus  assuming  the  bicameral  form  which  it 
still  retains,  Parliament  took  the  step  to 
which  it  probably  owes  its  survival. 
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Further  Growth  of  Parliament.  But  Parlia- 
ment did  not  just  survive — it  grew.  The 
French  Kings  were  absolute,  and  after  1614 
ruled  for  175  years  without  calling  an 
Estates-General.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Tudor  monarchs,  though  frequently  de- 
scribed as  despots,  were  never  absolute,  and 
they  found  in  Parliament  a ready  instru- 
ment of  their  government.  Thus  Henry  VII 
used  it  to  curb  the  turbulent  barons;  Henry 
VIII  employed  it  to  rally  national  support 
behind  him  in  his  struggle  against  the  Pope; 
Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  I all  found 
it  useful  in  carrying  out  their  religious 
policies  and  their  affairs  of  state.  All,  there- 
fore, went  to  some  pains  to  cultivate  Par- 
liament, though  they  took  care  to  keep  it 
in  a subordinate  position.  As  a result,  from 
being  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tudor  monarchs,  it  became  strong  enough 
to  challenge  the  authority  of  the  would-be 
absolute  Stuarts,  their  successors. 

The  House  of  Lords.  In  the  14th  century 
the  House  of  Lords  was  a very  different 
body  from  that  known  by  the  same  name 
today.  In  the  first  place,  its  numbers  were 
small.  In  1295  Edward  I summoned  a total 
of  138  barons  and  upper  clergy  to  the 
Model  Parliament.  By  1949  the  .total  num- 
ber of  hereditary  peers  entitled  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  risen  to  the  unwieldy 
figure  of  828.  Some  means  of  curtailing  the 
growth  of  this  body  is  the  goal  of  all  sec- 
tions of  constitutional  reformers  in  Britain 
today. 

The  composition,  too,  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  14th  century  differed  greatly 
from  that  of  today.  In  the  Model  Parliament 
the  spiritual  lords  (archbishops,  abbots,  and 
bishops)  outnumbered  the  temporal  lords 
(earls  and  barons)  by  almost  two  to  one.  It 
was  not  until  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries and  the  consequent  disappearance  of 
the  abbots  had  reduced  the  number  of 
clergy  in  Parliament  to  twenty-six  that  the 
House  of  Lords  lost  its  distinctively  ec- 
clesiastical look  and  took  on  its  present 
predominantly  lay  character.  However,  the 


clerical  minority  today,  being  recruited  from 
younger  men  of  ability  from  many  classes  of 
society,  is  never  negligible  or  insignificant 
and  makes  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
nation. 

The  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
has  become  hereditary,  whereas  in  the  days 
of  the  Model  Parliament  the  King  sum- 
moned to  his  Council  whomsoever  he 
wished.  Though  the  English  baron  inherited 
the  right  to  be  judged  by  his  fellows  in  the 
King’s  court  and  to  judge  his  own  vassals 
in  his  own  courts,  he  did  not  inherit  the 
right  of  summons  either  to  the  Great 
Council  or  to  Parliament.  The  fact  that  a 
peer  was  a tenant-in-chief  of  the  King 
simply  made  him  liable  to  such  a summons 
and  in  duty  bound  to  obey  it,  but  it  did  not 
confer  upon  him  or  his  heirs  the  right  to 
the  summons.  This  prerogative  of  the 
monarch  to  name  his  advisers  no  doubt  ac- 
counted in  part  for  the  great  fluctuation  in 
numbers  of  the  lay  lords  attending  parlia- 
ments in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

In  1337  Edward  III  created  his  young 
son,  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Cornwall  (a 
title  still  borne  by  the  heir  to  the  throne) 
by  means  of  Letters  Patent,  that  is,  by  an 
open  letter  from  the  King  conferring  the 
title.  But  it  was  not  until  James  I’s  reign 
(1603-25)  that  Letters  Patent  carried  spec- 
ifically the  hereditary  right  to  a seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  soon  after  the  Restoration  (1660) 
abolished  feudal  tenure  and  with  it  the 
feudal  obligations  of  attending  meetings  of 
the  Great  Council,  but  claimed  the  right  of 
a lord  to  attend  Parliament  as  a member  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Thus,  soon  after  the 
Restoration  the  House  of  Lords  began  to 
acquire  its  present  character  as  a place 
where  elder  statesmen,  who  have  been  re- 
warded for  past  services  by  the  conferring 
of  a title,  may  continue  to  serve  their 
country  in  a somewhat  calmer  atmosphere. 

In  one  other  respect  there  is  a striking 
contrast  between  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
14th  century  and  the  present  House.  In  the 
early  parliaments  it  was  the  lords  who  took 
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This  picture  of  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Britain's  Houses 
of  Parliament  shows  the  thrones 
occupied  by  the  monarch  and  his 
(or  her)  consort  when  they  attend 
a meeting  of  Parliament.  In  front 
is  the  "woolsack",  the  seat  occu- 
pied by  the  Lord  Chancellor  who 
presides  over  the  meetings  of  the 
House.  (U.K.  Information  Services) 


the  initiative  in  the  long  struggle  to  curb 
the  power  of  the  monarch.  But  the  constitu- 
tional struggle  of  the  17th  century,  and  the 
increasing  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
middle  class  as  a consequence  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  resulted  in  a shift  in  the 
political  significance  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  House  of  Lords  was  abol- 
ished during  the  Commonwealth  period,  and 
though  it  was  restored  with  the  return  of 
Charles  II  to  the  throne  in  1660,  it,  like  the 
monarch,  never  regained  its  former  power. 
In  1712  it  lost  its  power  to  thwart  the  Com- 
mons, when  Queen  Anne  created  twelve  new 
peers  to  overcome  its  opposition  to  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht — a matter 
of  government  policy.  The  threat  of  similar 
action  was  sufficient  to  get  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  and  the  Parliament  Bill  of  1911 
passed  by  the  Upper  House.  By  these  meas- 
ures the  House  of  Lords  has  lost  its  initi- 
ative, particularly  in  financial  matters,  and 
the  present  relationship  between  the  two 
Houses  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  14th 
century.  Leadership  has  long  since  passed 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  described  the  constitutional  position 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1858  as  follows: 
“It  is  also  a most  important  part  of  our 
duty  to  check  the  inconsiderate,  rash,  hasty, 
and  undigested  legislation  of  the  other 


House,”  but  not  to  make  “a  firm,  de- 
termined, or  persevering  stand  against  the 
opinion  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
when  that  opinion  is  backed  by  the  opinion 
of  the  people.” 

Parliamentary  Powers.  But  the  most  strik- 
ing difference  between  the  parliaments  of 
the  14th  century  and  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day  lies  in  their  powers,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  early  parliaments  the  initiative  lay 
entirely  with  the  King.  He  summoned  Par- 
liament, set  the  date,  the  meeting-place,  and 
the  purposes,  and  dismissed  the  members  at 
his  pleasure.  He  controlled  all  legislation 
and  might  accept  or  reject  the  Commons’ 
petitions  for  redress  of  grievances.  Since  he 
and  his  ministers  drew  up  the  laws  after  the 
dismissal  of  Parliament,  he  could  forget  the 
petitions  or  interpret  them  in  such  a way 
as  to  render  them  and  the  measures  correct- 
ing them  ineffective.  The  monarch  appointed 
the  ministers,  who  were  responsible  to  him 
alone.  He  and  his  Great  Council  were  the 
supreme  court  of  the  land.  Early  parlia- 
ments might  effect  much  if  they  could  con- 
trol the  King  through  his  financial  needs, 
but  in  the  last  analysis  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  lay  with  the  monarch. 

In  1689  Parliament  used  its  control  of 
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the  purse-strings  to  get  itself  summoned 
annually  to  Westminster.  How  it  gained 
control,  first  over  the  legislative  and  then 
over  the  executive  functions  of  government, 
forms  the  fascinating  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  parliamentary  influence  and  power. 
Starting  in  the  14th  century  with  the  single 
tool  of  taxation,  Parliament  used  this  power- 
ful lever  to  topple  the  authority  of  the 
monarchy  and  to  raise  itself  to  the  position 
of  being  the  real  governing  body  in  the 
country. 


INFLUENCE  AND  POWERS 
OF  PARLIAMENT 

The  Rising  Cost  of  Government.  The 

Norman  Kings  of  England  and  Henry  II  had 
generally  been  able  to  “live  off  their  own”. 
That  is,  the  customary  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  consisting  of  rents,  court  fines,  and 
feudal  dues,  were  generally  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  business  of  government.  Extra  ex- 
penses required  extraordinary  measures,  such 
as  the  granting  of  royal  charters  to  towns  in 
return  for  gifts  or  grants  of  money.  But  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  regular  expenses 
of  government  were  rising  steadily.  The 
King’s  courts  cost  more  than  the  fines  they 
brought  in,  and  wars  to  defend  English  hold- 
ings in  France  were  expensive.  Moreover, 
while  costs  were  rising,  income  was  falling, 
for  the  King  had  no  way  of  winning  over 
rebellious  nobles  or  of  rewarding  loyal  fol- 
lowers save  by  gifts  of  land  (which  reduced 
his  rents)  or  pensions  (which  reduced  his 
treasury).  Hence,  from  the  13th  century  on, 
taxation  came  to  be  regarded  as  a regular 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government.  But 
Clause  12  of  Magna  Carta,  while  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  this  extraordinary  taxation, 
claimed  that  such  levies  could  be  obtained 
only  by  “common  consent  of  the  realm”. 
Parliament’s  problem  was  threefold:  first,  to 
define  extraordinary  taxation;  second,  to 
convince  the  King  that  “by  common  consent 
of  the  realm”  meant  “by  Parliament”;  and 
third,  that  “Parliament”  really  meant  the 
House  of  Commons. 


Parliament  Gains  Control  of  Taxation. 

Direct  taxation,  such  as  a levy  on  all 
“movables”  or  personal  property,  was,  of 
course,  outside  the  scope  of  feudal  dues. 
Such  taxes  were  often  collected  by  the 
sheriffs  in  borough  or  shire  courts.  There- 
fore, by  summoning  the  representatives  of 
the  boroughs  and  shires  to  Parliament, 
Edward  I and  his  successors  sought  to 
broaden  the  basis  of  direct  taxation  by  deal- 
ing with  all  boroughs  and  counties  at  once. 
Hence  the  primary  purpose  of  most  parlia- 
ments in  the  Middle  Ages  was  to  assist  the 
King  in  his  financial  needs,  or,  as  the  writs  of 
summons  put  it,  “to  do  and  consent  to  that 
which  is  decided  upon  by  King  and  nobles”. 
All  through  the  14th  century  Kings  made 
repeated  attempts  to  evade  Clause  12  as  re- 
enacted by  various  parliaments.  The  Lan- 
castrians, Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  and  Henry 
VI,  rarely  tried  to  raise  a direct  tax  without 
Parliament’s  consent,  and  even  the  Tudors 
did  not  challenge  parliamentary  approval  of 
direct  taxation,  although  they  frequently  re- 
sorted to  such  devices  as  benevolences  and 
forced  loans,  which  were  extra-parliamen- 
tary and  outside  the  scope  of  the  law.  Thus, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  Parlia- 
ment had  established  its  claim  in  the  field 
of  direct  taxation. 

But  indirect  taxes,  such  as  import  and 
export  duties,  were  regarded  as  fees  paid 
by  the  merchants  for  licence  to  trade  and 
came  under  the  royal  prerogative  of  regulat- 
ing trade.  Considering  them  to  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  Magna  Carta,  Kings  continued 
to  negotiate  them  directly  with  the  mer- 
chants, in  spite  of  Parliament’s  protests. 

The  struggle  came  to  a head  in  1606 
when  James  I imposed  an  extra  import  duty 
upon  currants  and  was  upheld  by  the  courts. 
Secure  in  this  ruling,  the  King  then  issued 
a new  “book  of  rates”,  imposing  heavy  addi- 
tional import  duties  on  many  items.  Parlia- 
ment protested,  declaring  that  the  King  had 
no  right  to  impose  taxes  without  its  consent, 
and  refusing  in  1614  to  make  a grant  to 
him  until  this  grievance  was  redressed. 
James  replied  by  dissolving  Parliament,  im- 
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prisoning  four  members  of  the  Commons, 
reviving  all  the  old  non-parliamentary  de- 
vices and  taxation  such  as  monopolies,  and 
introducing  the  sale  of  titles.  By  means  of 
the  revenue  thus  raised,  James  ruled  for 
seven  years  without  summoning  Parliament. 
The  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand,  how- 
ever, for  the  threat  of  war  with  Spain  in 
1621  forced  James  to  summon  his  third 
parliament,  which  immediately  started  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  abuse  of 
monopolies. 

James  died  in  1625  leaving  the  problem 
of  the  control  of  taxation  still  unsolved. 
Charles  I’s  first  two  parliaments  refused  to 
vote  him  supplies  until  he  had  promised 
redress  of  grievances,  and  even  then  voted 
him  tonnage  and  poundage  for  one  year 
only  instead  of  the  customary  lifetime  grant. 
His  third  parliament  presented  the  Petition 
of  Right  in  1628,  asking,  among  other  re- 
quests, that  “no  man  hereafter  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence, 
tax,  or  such  like  charge  without  common 
consent  by  Act  of  Parliament”.  To  this 
Charles  reluctantly  gave  his  consent.  But 
Parliament’s  action  in  voting  the  Three 
Resolutions  in  protest  against  the  King’s 
persistence  in  collecting  tonnage  and  pound- 
age illegally  so  angered  Charles  that  he  dis- 
missed Parliament  and  ruled  without  it  for 
the  next  eleven  years.  To  get  money  to 
carry  on  the  government  during  this  period 
of  personal  rule,  Charles,  like  John,  con- 
verted a legitimate  form  of  levy  into  a regu- 
lar source  of  revenue.  He  chose  “ship 
money”,  which,  as  King,  he  was  entitled  to 
collect  from  coastal  towns  in  time  of  war. 
But  he  applied  it  throughout  the  country, 
thus  provoking  fresh  bitterness  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  especially  when  the  courts 
condemned  John  Hampden  for  refusing  to 
pay  the  levy. 

Parliament,  summoned  once  more  in 
1640  to  meet  the  crisis  of  the  Scottish 
revolt,  was  determined  to  settle  this  problem 
of  control  of  taxation  once  and  for  all.  It 
passed  an  Act  declaring  the  collection  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  the  consent 


of  Parliament  to  be  illegal;  abolished  ship 
money,  compulsory  knighthood,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  forests;  and  re-enacted  Magna 
Carta’s  limitation  of  the  right  of  purveyance 
(that  is,  of  requisitioning  and  collecting 
whatever  was  needed  for  the  royal  house- 
hold at  a price  fixed  by  the  requisitioning 
officer  and  often  lower  than  the  market 
value).  This  statute,  re-enacted  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration,  established  for  all  time 
the  undisputed  right  of  Parliament  to  con- 
trol all  taxation,  direct  or  indirect. 

The  Commons  Gain  Sole  Control  of  Tax- 
ation. While  Parliament  was  combating  the 
claim  of  the  Crown  to  levy  taxes  without 
its  consent,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
establishing  its  supremacy  over  the  House 
of  Lords  in  financial  matters.  The  Commons 
were  the  ultimate  source  of  most  revenue, 
and  since  this  was  the  main  reason  for 
their  continuing  presence  in  Parliament,  it 
was  inevitable  that  they  should  eventually 
become  the  exclusive  controllers  of  taxation. 

The  Right  to  Initiate  Money  Bills.  At  first 
Lords,  Clergy,  and  Commons  in  Parliament, 
each  voted  its  own  grant  independently  of 
the  other  two.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
lower  clergy,  the  Lords  and  Commons  be- 
gan to  make  their  grants  jointly,  and  by 
1395,  barely  a century  after  the  Model 
Parliament,  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons 
was  announcing  to  His  Majesty  that  the 
grants  were  made  “by  the  Commons  with 
the  advice  and  assent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal”. 

In  1407  the  Lords,  without  waiting  for 
the  Commons  to  report,  announced  a grant 
to  Henry  IV,  whereupon  the  Commons 
voiced  their  disapproval  of  this  action. 
Henry  agreed  that  “neither  House  should 
make  any  report  to  the  King  on  any  grant 
by  the  Commons  granted,  and  by  the  Lords 
assented  to;  or  any  negotiations  touching 
such  grants  until  the  two  Houses  had 
agreed,  and  that  then  the  report  should  be 
made  by  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
Commons”.  This  marks  the  beginning  of 
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the  Commons’  claim  to  initiate  all  money 
bills — a claim  which  they  established  in 
1660  when  they  refused  to  give  first  read- 
ings to  a number  of  tax  bills  solely  because 
they  were  introduced  by  the  Lords. 

The  Right  to  Amend  Money  Bills.  In  1671 
the  Commons  took  a further  step  towards 
establishing  their  exclusive  control  over 
finance  by  challenging  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  alter  any  tax  proposal  or  rate. 
The  Lords  protested,  but  from  1694  on  the 
Commons  have  successfully  maintained 
their  privilege  of  initiating  money  Bills  and 
have  been  able  to  prevent  the  Lords  from 
altering  or  amending  any  financial  measure. 

The  Right  to  Reject  Financial  Measures. 

Though  the  House  of  Lords  could  not 
amend  money  Bills,  it  could  still  reject  any 
Bill,  though  it  rarely  used  the  power  on 
financial  measures  until  1860,  when  it  re- 
jected the  Paper  Duties  Repeal  Bill.  To  meet 
this  challenge  the  Commons  adopted  the 
practice  of  including  all  the  taxation  pro- 
posals of  the  year  in  one  single  Finance 
Bill  (the  budget).  Thus  the  Lords  were 
presented  with  the  alternative  of  accepting, 
unamended,  the  whole  of  the  financial  ar- 
rangements for  the  year,  or  of  rejecting  the 


entire  fiscal  programme.  The  device  was 
followed  each  year  until  the  Lords  rejected 
the  Finance  Bill  in  1909.  This  crisis  re- 
sulted in  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  the 
financial  provisions  of  which  stated  that  a 
Bill  which  has  been  certified  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  Commons  as  relating  only  to  taxation 
or  expenditure  must  be  passed  by  the  Lords 
without  amendment,  and  submitted  for  the 
royal  assent  within  one  month  of  its  receipt 
from  the  Commons. 

Thus  the  House  of  Commons  established 
complete  and  exclusive  control  over  taxation 
and  financial  legislation,  while  the  House  of 
Lords  lost  all  powers  of  initiating,  amend- 
ing, or  rejecting  any  Bill  relating  exclusively 
to  government  finances. 

Parliamentary  Control  of  Government  Ex- 
penditure. The  establishment  of  effective 
parliamentary  control  over  expenditure 
properly  belongs  to  the  18th  century  and 
the  development  of  responsible  government. 
But  even  in  the  14th  century  Parliament  put 
forward  two  important  claims.  The  first  was 
the  right  to  allocate  supplies  to  definite  ob- 
jects so  that  money  granted  to  the  King  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  France,  for  in- 
stance, should  not  be  spent  on  royal  favour- 
ites. The  second  claim  grew  out  of  this 


The  question  whether  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament  can  amend  a 
money  Bill  still  makes  headlines  in 
Canada,  as  in  July  1961  when 
the  predominantly  Liberal  Senate 
moved  an  amendment  to  a tariff 
Bill  introduced  by  the  Progres- 
sive Conservative  government  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
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first  one,  and  consisted  of  a persistent  de- 
mand that  the  King  should  submit  the  royal 
accounts  to  Parliament.  The  Kings  of  the 
14th  century  resisted  this  claim  with  con- 
siderable vigour.  But  Henry  IV  finally  al- 
lowed the  appointment  of  auditors  to  make 
sure  that  the  money  was  actually  spent 
upon  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been 
voted. 


ESTABLISHES  ITS  PLACE  IN 
THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION 

In  the  early  parliaments  the  barons  were 
predominant,  and  though  the  Commons 
were  represented  in  every  parliament  after 
1311,  they  were  definitely  junior  partners. 
The  great  nobles  led  by  Henry,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  probably  provided  the  driving 
force  behind  the  movement  to  force  the 
resignation  of  Edward  II  in  1327,  but  the 
support  of  the  Commons  was  an  important 
factor  in  its  success.  Seventy-two  years  later, 
in  1399,  the  barons,  again  supported  by  the 
Commons,  forced  Richard  II  to  abdicate 
and  declared  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
King  as  Henry  IV. 

The  Lancastrian  Experiment.  The  Lancas- 
trian Kings,  Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  and  Henry 
VI,  owed  their  thrones  to  the  barons  in 
Parliament,  who  took  advantage  of  this  fact 
by  greatly  limiting  the  royal  powers.  But 
this  “Lancastrian  Experiment  in  Parliamen- 
tary Government”  broke  down  when  the 
barons,  the  backbone  of  Parliament,  began 
to  quarrel  among  themselves.  By  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  King,  Parliament  weak- 
ened the  only  power  which  had  been  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  turbulent  feudal  barons, 
whose  quarrels  now  broke  out  in  the  civil 
war  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Not 
until  the  defeat  and  death  of  Richard  III  at 
the  Battle  of  Bosworth  in  1485  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  Tudor,  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, as  Henry  VII,  were  peace  and  order 
once  more  restored  to  England. 


“Tudor  Despotism”.  Though  the  Lancas- 
trian Experiment  failed  and  was  replaced  by 
the  strong  central  authority  of  the  “Tudor 
Despotism”,  it  was,  nevertheless,  invaluable 
to  the  later  development  of  parliamentary 
power.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  greatly  re- 
duced the  numbers  and  power  of  the  great 
barons.  Henry  VII’s  Statutes  of  Livery  and 
Maintenance,  his  Court  of  Star  Chamber, 
and  his  heavy  taxation,  all  curtailed  still 
further  the  influence  of  the  remaining 
barons.  The  struggle  for  power  between 
King  and  Parliament  subsided  while  the 
Tudors,  using  Parliament  as  their  tool,  re- 
stored peace,  prosperity,  and  justice  to  Eng- 
land. This  gave  the  merchant  middle  class 
(which  was  increasing  greatly  in  numbers, 
wealth,  and  importance)  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  assume  the  role  formerly  played 
by  the  feudal  barons  in  Parliament.  When 
the  struggle  was  resumed  under  James  I and 
Charles  I,  parliamentarians  took  their  stand 
upon  precedents  set  during  the  Lancastrian 
Experiment,  while  the  Stuarts  cited  Tudor 
practices.  In  defence  of  its  principles  and 
rights,  Parliament  took  up  arms,  captured 
and  tried  the  King,  carried  out  the  sentence 
of  execution  upon  him,  and  abolished  both 
the  monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
which,  it  claimed,  was  royalist  in  sym- 
pathy. 

Cromwell  and  Parliament.  Thus  for  a time 
the  House  of  Commons,  purged  of  its  royal- 
ist sympathizers  and  known  as  the  Rump 
Parliament,  was  the  only  legally  constituted 
governing  body  in  England.  Cromwell,  how- 
ever, found  to  his  dismay  that  his  relation- 
ships with  this  parliament  were  anything 
but  cordial.  Consequently,  he  came  to  rely 
more  and  more  upon  the  army.  When  the 
Rump  refused  to  dissolve  itself,  Cromwell’s 
soldiers  drove  the  members  out  of  their  own 
House.  The  army  had  destroyed  in  turn  the 
monarchy,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  now 
the  House  of  Commons. 

In  1653  Cromwell’s  army  officers  drew 
up  the  “Instrument  of  Government”,  the 
first  great  written  constitution  of  modern 
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times  and  the  only  one  England  has  ever 
had.  It  established  a presidential  type  of 
government,  with  Cromwell  as  Lord  Pro- 
tector and  chief  executive;  it  provided  for 
an  appointed  Council  of  State  to  advise 
him;  and  it  created  a Parliament  consisting 
of  a House  of  Commons  only,  and  con- 
taining 400  members  representing  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

But  the  English  were  creatures  of  tradi- 
tion. They  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
rule  by  a King,  and  for  more  than  three 
centuries  they  had  been  governed  by 
Parliaments  consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  Moreover,  they  were  profoundly 
suspicious  of  any  authority  based  upon  the 
army.  Consequently,  neither  the  Instrument 
of  Government  nor  the  rule  of  the  Major- 
Generals  was  satisfactory,  and  the  nation 
began  to  drift  more  and  more  towards  a 
restoration  of  the  former  constitution.  This 
drift  became  still  more  pronounced  under 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  son,  Richard.  The 
resignation  of  the  Protector  and  the  recall 
and  subsequent  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament  set  the  stage  for  the  Restoration 
of  1660. 


Parliament  after  the  Restoration.  In  1660 
Parliament  restored  the  monarchy,  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  old  social  system,  and  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  it  neglected  to  restore  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  through  which  the  King 
had  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  Church. 
Consequently,  Parliament,  not  the  King,  was 
henceforth  supreme  over  the  Church  of 
England.  The  failure  to  restore  the  Star 
Chamber  Court  also  meant  that  there  were 
no  courts  with  extraordinary  powers  to 
coerce  opposers  of  the  royal  policy. 

Supreme  in  the  fields  of  religion  and  of 
taxation,  Parliament  was  never  again  forced 
to  fight  the  Crown  for  its  very  existence. 
Even  George  III  in  his  attempt  to  “be  King” 
sought  to  control  rather  than  to  challenge 
Parliament.  But  its  successful  struggle 
against  the  Stuarts  had  rendered  Parliament 
less  open  to  royal  manipulation  than  in 
Tudor  times,  and  George  III  was  no  Henry 
VII  or  Elizabeth  I.  Since  his  time,  British 
monarchs  have  used  their  influence  and 
have  given  advice  but  have  left  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Parliament. 


LEGISLATIVE  FUNCTION 

Edward  I’s  great  contribution  of  the  Model 
Parliament  would  have  been  of  little  conse- 
quence had  he  not  also  introduced  a new 
concept  of  law-making. 

There  were  three  sources  of  law  in  Eng- 
land: tradition,  the  assize,  and  the  petition. 
The  earliest  idea  of  law  in  England  was  that 
of  a body  of  unwritten  custom  or  tradition 
which  was  unchangeable.  Had  this  concept 
of  law  persisted  alone,  progress  in  England 
would  have  been  greatly  hampered,  if  not 
halted.  But  existing  law  could  be  clarified 
or  altered  by  the  King  in  his  feudal  Council, 
that  is  by  an  assize.  This  was  the  device 
which  Henry  II  used  to  reorganize  the  legal 
system. 

From  the  very  earliest  time  in  British  his- 
tory the  sovereign  had  enjoyed  the  exclusive 
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right  or  privilege,  subject  in  theory  to  no 
restriction,  of  giving  redress  of  such  griev- 
ances as  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  law 
could  not  right.  Edward  I extended  this  pre- 
rogative to  its  widest  possible  extent,  sub- 
stituting this  method  of  making  laws  for  the 
device  of  assizes.  The  granting  of  a petition 
submitted  by  all  or  a large  number  of  the 
communities  of  the  realm  would  bring  into 
force  a public  law  or  common  law.  This 
method  of  legislation  by  petition  and  grant 
was  transferred  in  the  course  of  time  from  the 
royal  prerogative  to  the  King  in  Parliament. 

From  Petition  and  Grant  to  Bills  and  Acts. 

The  first  step  in  the  holding  of  a parliament 
came  to  be  a proclamation  requiring  that 
“all  who  have  petitions  to  deliver  to  us  and 
our  Council  at  our  forthcoming  parliament 
shall  deliver  them  day  by  day  to  those  who 
are  assigned  to  receive  them”  (that  is,  to  the 
shire  courts ) . When  Edward  summoned  the 
knights  of  the  shires  and  the  burgesses  to  the 
Model  Parliament  in  1295,  they  took  with 
them  the  petitions  of  grievances  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  King.  By  the  end  of  the  13th 
century  these  petitions  became  so  numerous 
that  they  were  sorted  into  five  classes.  Those 
dealing  with  financial  matters  went  direct  to 
the  Chancellor;  those  concerning  revenue  to 
the  Exchequer;  those  of  legal  matters  to  the 
justices;  and  the  ones  concerning  the  Jews 
to  the  justices  of  the  Jewry.  Only  those 
petitions  “which  are  so  great  or  so  much  of 
grace”  (favour)  were  placed  before  the 
King.  While  many  of  these  were  from  in- 
dividuals or  from  communities  such  as  reli- 
gious houses,  those  of  a more  general  nature 
did  sometimes  result  in  the  drawing  up  of 
statutes,  which  were  described  as  “on  the 
petition  (or  request)  of  the  Commons  by 
the  advice  and  assent  of  the  Lords”. 

But  the  actual  drafting  of  the  statutes 
usually  took  place  after  the  Commons  had 
made  their  grants  to  the  King  and  had  de- 
parted for  home.  Moreover,  the  King  still 
had  the  power  to  grant  or  reject  the  reme- 
dies proposed  by  the  petitions.  Even  if  the 
outcome  of  the  Commons’  petition  was  a 


statute,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  it  would 
be  drafted  in  such  a way  as  to  embody  the 
desired  reforms. 

Gradually,  however,  Parliament  began  to 
use  its  financial  lever  to  make  sure  that  the 
petitions  would  at  least  be  granted.  The 
Commons  began  to  delay  their  grants  until 
the  end  of  the  session  in  order  that  their 
petitions  might  receive  the  royal  assent  be- 
fore they  left  for  home.  This  principle  of  no 
grant  of  supply  until  grievances  had  been 
redressed  converted  the  House  of  Commons 
into  an  effective  legislative  body  and  put  it 
on  equal  terms  with  the  House  of  Lords  in 
this  respect.  As  long  as  the  King  had  no  need 
of  financial  assistance,  Parliament  had  no 
means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon 
him;  but  the  costly  and  almost  continuous 
wars  of  Edward  III  compelled  him  to  call 
into  session  forty-eight  parliaments  in  the 
fifty  years  of  his  reign.  Consequently,  Parlia- 
ment, and  particularly  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, began  to  exert  an  effective  influence 
upon  legislation. 

Parliaments  now  began  to  cast  around 
for  some  method  of  making  sure  that  the 
statutes  drawn  up  were  in  accordance  with 
their  petitions.  They  tried  having  the 
statutes  or  ordinances  of  reform  read  in 
their  presence  and  entered  upon  the  parlia- 
mentary roll  or  record.  In  1406  they  ap- 
pointed a number  of  their  members  to  wit- 
ness the  recording  of  the  statutes.  But  their 
claim  to  have  their  requests,  if  granted,  en- 
acted precisely  in  the  terms  in  which  they 
were  asked,  was  not  made  good  until  to- 
wards the  end  of  Henry  Vi’s  reign,  when 
both  Houses  began  to  adopt  the  custom  of 
sending  up  petitions  in  the  form  of  drafted 
statutes.  These  Bills,  as  they  were  now 
called,  converted  Parliament  into  a legisla- 
tive body  instead  of  an  assembly  of  peti- 
tioners. They  took  the  initiative  from  the 
King  and  gave  it  to  Parliament,  restricting 
the  Crown  to  the  right  of  veto  or  assent  to 
the  legislation  proposed  by  Parliament. 

But  this  method  of  legislation  was  effec- 
tive only  when  the  King  needed  financial 
assistance.  By  granting  tonnage  and  pound- 
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age  and  the  customs  duty  on  wool  for  life  to 
Kings  like  Henry  V and  Henry  VII,  Parlia- 
ment threw  away  its  financial  lever  and  the 
result  was  nothing  less  than  disastrous.  Par- 
liaments became  less  frequent  (there  were 
seven  in  the  twenty-four  years  of  Henry 
VII’s  reign);  the  number  of  Bills  introduced 
by  the  Commons  declined  steadily;  and 
some  of  the  important  measures  proposed 
were  rejected  outright.  Almost  all  of  the 
important  legislation  of  the  Tudor  period 
originated  in  the  Council,  leaving  the  initi- 
ative once  more  with  the  monarch,  a fact 
upon  which  the  Stuart  Kings  were  quick  to 
seize. 

Ordinances  and  Proclamations.  The  King  in 
his  Council  continued  to  exercise  his  pre- 
rogative of  creating  new  laws  by  means  of 
ordinances  (later  called  proclamations). 
These  differed  from  statutes  in  three  main 
ways:  first,  they  were  intended  to  be  of  a 
more  temporary  character  than  statutes,  be- 
ing enacted  while  Parliament  was  not  in 
session;  second,  they  were  issued  in  letters 
patent  and  therefore  did  not  appear  on  the 
statute-roll;  and  third,  since  they  were  drawn 
up  in  Council,  they  could  be  issued  without 
the  assent  or  knowledge  of  the  Commons. 
The  issuing  of  ordinances  did  not  worry  the 
barons,  since  they  were  members  both  of  the 
Council  and  of  Parliament,  but  the  Com- 
mons were  deeply  concerned.  In  1389  they 
prayed  Richard  II  that  “the  Chancellor  and 
Council  might  not  make  ordinances  contrary 
to  the  Common  Law  and  Statutes”.  Richard 
gave  them  little  satisfaction,  but  his  Lan- 
castrian successors  did  most  of  their  legisla- 
tion in  Parliament,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  matter  until  the  Tudor  period. 
All  the  Tudors  made  extensive  use  of  pro- 
clamations, though  always  within  the  limits 
set  by  the  judges  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
Tudor  that  “no  proclamation  can  make  a 
new  law,  but  only  confirm  and  ratify  an 
ancient  one”. 

This  was  another  Tudor  practice  which 
Stuart  Kings  failed  to  understand.  They 
sought  to  apply  the  proclamation  to  less 


popular  purposes  than  the  Tudors  had  done 
and  observed  no  limitations  to  its  use.  They 
were  supported  by  a ruling  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  that  the  King’s  power  was  two- 
fold, ordinary  and  absolute.  “His  ordinary 
power  is  for  the  profit  of  particular  subjects 
for  the  execution  of  civil  justice  in  the  or- 
dinary courts.  The  King’s  absolute  power, 
on  the  contrary,  is  applied,  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  particular  persons,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.”  This  statement,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  judgment  in  Mary’s  reign, 
was  sharply  denied  by  Coke,  who  laid  down 
three  principles  concerning  proclamations: 
first,  that  the  King  cannot  create  a new 
offence  by  proclamation;  second,  that  pro- 
clamations must  be  made  to  call  attention 
to  existing  law  or  to  advise  of  new  laws 
passed  by  Parliament;  and  third,  that  a 
proclamation  cannot  make  an  offence  pun- 
ishable in  the  Star  Chamber  Court. 

The  question  of  proclamations  became 
one  of  the  most  hotly  debated  issues  between 
King  and  Parliament.  It  was  settled  by  the 
abolition  of  prerogative  courts  such  as  the 
Star  Chamber  in  1641  and  the  execution 
of  Charles  I in  1649.  After  the  Restoration, 
rulers  made  no  further  attempts  to  challenge 
Parliament’s  exclusive  legislative  authority 
by  resorting  to  the  unlimited  use  of  pro- 
clamations. 

The  Veto,  Dispensation,  and  Suspension. 

The  monarch  still  possessed  the  right  to  veto 
any  Bill  passed  by  Parliament,  but  this  right 
was  used  sparingly  by  William  III  and  his 
successor,  Queen  Anne,  and  has  not  been 
used  at  all  since  the  accession  of  George  I 
in  1714.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
royal  veto  died  with  Queen  Anne. 

Charles  II  and  his  brother  James  II  chal- 
lenged Parliament’s  exclusive  legislative 
rights  in  a negative  fashion  by  the  exercise 
of  their  dispensing  and  suspending  powers. 
Dispensing  was  the  power  of  excusing  cer- 
tain individuals  from  the  observance  of  cer- 
tain laws.  James  II  dispensed  with  the  Test 
Act  in  the  case  of  any  Roman  Catholic 
whom  he  appointed  as  an  officer  to  the 
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army,  the  navy,  or  a university.  The  judges 
in  1686  declared  that  the  King  did  actually 
possess  this  right,  and  might  in  fact  dis- 
pense with  any  law  in  case  of  necessity. 

Suspending  involved  making  the  law  non- 
operative for  all  people.  Both  Charles  II 
and  James  II  issued  Declarations  of  Indul- 
gence suspending  the  operation  of  statutes 
of  religious  intolerance.  In  view  of  the 
strong  parliamentary  opposition,  Charles 
II’s  two  Declarations  of  1662  and  1672 
were  withdrawn  after  a short  time.  But  in 
1688,  when  James  commanded  the  clergy 
to  read  his  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
from  their  pulpits,  one  archbishop  and  six 
bishops  refused  to  obey,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  King  did  not  possess  this  right. 
James  had  them  arrested  and  tried  on  a 
charge  of  seditious  libel.  The  real  question 
at  issue  was  the  suspending  power  of  the 
monarch,  for,  if  he  had  no  such  power,  there 
could  be  no  seditious  libel  in  the  bishops’ 
refusal  to  read  the  Declaration.  The  acquit- 
tal of  the  bishops  amid  great  public  rejoic- 
ing was  the  equivalent  of  a legal  decision 
against  the  King  and  a condemnation  of  his 
misuse  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  signed  by  William  III  in  1689,  put 
an  end  to  the  practices  of  dispensing  and 
suspending  laws,  by  declaring:  first,  that  the 
royal  claim  to  the  power  of  suspending  of 
laws  or  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal 
authority,  without  consent  of  Parliament, 
was  illegal;  and,  second,  that  the  royal  claim 
to  the  power  of  dispensing  with  laws  or  the 
execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority  was 
also  illegal.  Thus  one  more  loop-hole  in  Par- 
liament’s exclusive  right  to  legislate  was 
closed  by  the  Revolution  Settlement  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 


JUDICIARY,  AND 
PARLIAMENT 

The  Courts  of  Henry  I and  Henry  II.  Henry 
I,  as  the  Fountain  of  Justice  in  England,  set 
up  the  Exchequer  Court  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems involving  the  royal  revenues,  and  the 


Court  of  Chancery  to  give  the  King  advice 
concerning  petitions  for  the  redress  of  par- 
ticular hardships  arising  from  the  strict  ap- 
plication of  justice  in  the  ordinary  courts. 
To  deal  with  those  offenders  powerful 
enough  to  overawe  the  ordinary  judges  in 
the  regular  courts,  Henry  set  up  the  Curia 
Regis,  or  royal  court  of  justice,  a sort  of 
judicial  committee  of  the  Great  Council. 
Composed  of  the  King  and  the  principal 
officials  of  the  royal  household,  it  was  able 
to  do  its  work  without  being  intimidated 
by  the  great  barons. 

Henry  II  added  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  hearing  of  cases  between  his 
subjects  in  which  his  own  interests  were  in 
no  way  involved,  and  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  to  deal  with  appeals.  The  King  in 
Council,  however,  remained  the  final  court 
of  appeal — hence  the  judicial  functions  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  Rule  of  Law.  The  decisions  of  these 
four  great  courts  and  of  the  local  courts 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  com- 
mon law.  As  this  judge-made  law  became 
supreme  in  all  departments  of  English  life, 
there  arose  the  idea  that  all,  from  King  to 
peasant,  were  subject  to  one  law.  The  ten 
judicial  clauses  of  Magna  Carta  restated  this 
fundamental  principle  in  terms  which  were 
intended  to  impress  upon  King  John  and 
his  successors  the  idea  of  the  “rule  of  law”. 
Perhaps  the  two  most  important  clauses  of 
the  whole  Charter  are  Clause  39,  guarantee- 
ing freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment, and  Clause  40,  protecting  the 
subject  from  imprisonment  without  trial. 
Taken  together,  these  clauses  asserted  that 
the  King’s  courts  were  to  be  open  to  all  and 
that  the  task  of  the  King,  as  chief  executive, 
was  to  enforce,  but  not  to  overrule,  either 
the  ordinary  law  or  the  decisions  of  the 
judges. 

But  under  Henry  VI  the  whole  legal 
system  suffered  complete  collapse.  Henry 
had  no  means  of  winning  over  powerful 
enemies;  the  influence  of  the  Church  had 
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declined;  and  the  great  barons,  served  by 
hundreds  of  paid  ex-soldiers  who  wore  their 
“livery”,  openly  resorted  to  violence.  If 
brought  before  the  courts  at  all,  they  won 
acquittal  by  threatening  or  bribing  the 
judges. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  Matters  were 
in  this  chaotic  state  when  Henry  VII  as- 
cended the  throne  and  set  about  the  task  of 
restoring  order.  To  deal  with  the  powerful 
barons  Henry  turned  to  the  Council,  which, 
in  spite  of  protests  from  the  ordinary 
courts,  had  always  exercised  criminal  juris- 
diction over  powerful  offenders.  In  1487 
Henry  proposed  a statute  reviving  the 
former  Curia  Regis  under  the  name  of  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber.  The  Court,  con- 
sisting of  officers  of  the  Crown  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  exercised  certain  of  the 
Council’s  judicial  functions.  Its  trials  were 
conducted  without  a jury;  the  accused  and 
witnesses  were  obliged  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions under  oath;  and  torture  was  sometimes 
used  to  obtain  evidence.  Punishments 
ranged  from  fines  and  imprisonment  to 
mutilation,  but  did  not  include  death  or 
confiscation  of  property.  Englishmen  ac- 
cepted this  court,  in  which  procedure  dif- 
fered so  markedly  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
law  courts,  as  a necessary  evil.  But  as  soon 
as  order  was  restored,  this  invasion  of  the 
field  of  justice  by  a committe  of  the  Council 
was  bound  to  be  resented  and  resisted,  as 
the  first  two  Stuarts  soon  discovered. 

The  High  Commission  Court.  Upon  receiv- 
ing authority  from  Parliament  to  govern  the 
Church  through  Commissioners,  Elizabeth 
I had  set  up  the  High  Commission  Court  to 
enforce  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  of  Uni- 
formity. Some  of  the  hottest  debates  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign  occurred  over  religion,  for 
the  Queen  regarded  the  Church  as  her  spe- 
cial and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  while  Parlia- 
ment claimed  it  had  the  right  to  be  con- 
sulted upon  religious  policy.  The  matter  was 
still  undetermined  when  Elizabeth  died, 
leaving  the  problem  to  her  successor. 


Justices  of  the  Peace.  During  the  Tudor 
period,  the  local  Justices  of  the  Peace  be- 
came the  chief  means  of  communication 
between  the  central  government  and  the 
country,  and  generally  carried  on  the  whole 
work  of  local  administration.  This  training 
converted  the  landed  gentry  into  a body  of 
efficient  administrators  capable  of  assuming 
responsibility  and  of  furnishing  leadership 
in  Parliament’s  struggle  against  the  King 
under  the  Stuarts. 


KINGSHIP  AND  THE 
JUDICIARY 

James  I’s  theory  of  divine-right  kingship 
led  him  to  claim  his  supremacy  over  the 
law — an  assertion  that  ran  contrary  to  the 
whole  of  English  tradition.  The  attempts  of 
the  Stuarts  to  put  these  divine-right  theories 
into  practice  in  England  gave  rise  to  a series 
of  test  cases  in  which  the  judges  played  the 
part  of  guardians  and  interpreters  of  the 
constitution.  In  this  role  their  decisions, 
based  on  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  gener- 
ally tended  to  strengthen  the  claims  of  the 
Crown.  As  against  the  letter  of  the  law, 
however,  there  was  the  vast  body  of  un- 
written tradition  and  understanding,  as  well 
as  precedents  which  were  no  less  a part  of 
the  constitution.  This  was  the  undoing  of  the 
Stuart  Kings. 

Coke,  Bacon,  and  Janies  I.  The  champion 
of  English  common  law  and  tradition 
against  all  comers  was  Elizabeth’s  Attorney 
General,  Edward  Coke.  As  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas  under  James  I,  Coke’s  vast 
knowledge  of,  and  respect  for,  the  common 
law  made  him  hand  down  the  three  prin- 
ciples governing  the  right  of  proclamation, 
as  already  noted.  His  promotion  in  1613  to 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  failed  to 
silence  his  criticisms  of  James’s  action  in 
consulting  judges  separately  on  a case. 
When  the  King  requested  that  the  judges 
postpone  their  verdict  until  he  could  discuss 
the  matter  with  them,  Coke  refused.  This 
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uncompromising  stand  led  James  to  dismiss 
Coke  in  1616,  as  a reminder  to  all  judges 
that  they  held  their  office  “during  the  King’s 
pleasure”.  Coke  now  joined  the  forces  of 
Parliament,  where  he  became  the  chief  legal 
adviser  and  a most  irritating  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  the  first  two  Stuarts. 

Coke’s  rival,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  became 
Lord  Chancellor  in  1617.  His  view  of  the 
English  judges  was  that  they  were  like  the 
lions  of  King  Solomon’s  throne — they  were 
the  supports  under  the  throne.  Acting  on 
this  theory,  the  judges  upheld  the  King’s 
claim  to  absolute  power,  accepted  the 
“special  command  of  the  King”  as  an  ade- 
quate answer  to  a writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  supported  the  authority  of  the  executive 
over  the  common  law.  In  the  case  of  John 
Hampden,  who  refused  to  pay  ship  money, 
the  judges  found  for  the  King  and  asserted 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  public  good  the 
King  “may  charge  his  subjects  for  the  safety 
and  defence  of  the  kingdom  notwithstanding 
any  Act  of  Parliament  . . . and  the  King 
may  dispense  with  any  law  in  cases  of 
necessity”. 


Parliament  Asserts  Its  Authority.  Such  views 
and  measures,  if  allowed  to  continue  un- 
challenged, would  have  destroyed  the  rule  of 
law  in  Britain  and  would  have  deprived 
Englishmen  of  their  traditional  protection  in 
the  law  courts.  Clearly  it  was  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  take  some  action  on  this 
problem.  As  early  as  1621,  inspired  by 
Edward  Coke,  Parliament  revived  the  old 
weapon  of  impeachment  whereby  the  Com- 
mons presented  a public  offender  to  be  tried 
by  the  Lords  as  judges.  The  success  of  this 
device  against  the  abusers  of  monopolies 
earlier  in  1621  led  the  Commons  to  im- 
peach Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  on  the  charge 
of  bribery.  The  Chancellor  admitted  that, 
in  common  with  many  officials  of  the  time, 
he  had  accepted  gifts,  but  denied  that  these 
had  ever  in  any  way  influenced  his  judg- 
ments. He  was  condemned,  however,  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London  until  James  released  him. 
This  marked  Parliament’s  first  attempt  to 
remove  the  judges  from  complete  depend- 
ence upon  the  Crown. 

In  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  national 
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religion  Parliament  now  impeached  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  in  1641  abolished  both 
prerogative  courts — the  Star  Chamber  and 
the  High  Commission.  Neither  was  restored 
in  1660,  though  in  his  attempts  to  restore 
Roman  Catholicism  to  England,  James  II 
revived  the  latter  under  the  title  of  the 
Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  But  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  1689,  declared  both  it  and 
its  predecessor  illegal.  Parliament,  by  refus- 
ing to  allow  special  or  prerogative  courts 
and  by  its  exclusive  rights  of  legislation,  had 
by  1688  assumed  from  the  Crown  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  church. 

In  1679  Parliament  passed  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  strengthening  the  old  Habeas 
Corpus  writ,  first,  by  making  it  possible  to 
secure  a writ  from  a judge  at  any  time  of 
the  year;  and  second,  by  imposing  a heavy 
fine  upon  any  judge  who  refused  to  issue 
such  a writ  or  any  gaoler  who  refused  to  pro- 
duce the  accused  in  answer  to  a writ.  It  also 
forbade  the  sending  of  any  English  subject 
to  a gaol  outside  England  (in  the  Channel 
Islands,  for  example)  to  which  Parliament’s 
jurisdiction  did  not  extend.  This  gave  the 
individual  citizen  personal  protection  against 
some  of  the  malpractices  of  the  executive. 

But  the  rule  of  law  could  never  be 
securely  and  definitively  established  while 
the  judges  were  dependent  upon  the  royal 
pleasure  for  their  tenure  of  office.  Two 
measures  of  William  Ill’s  reign  sought  to 
remedy  this  situation.  The  first  gave  judges 
fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  rendering  them 
less  liable  to  bribery.  The  second  made  their 
tenure  of  office  conditional  on  good  be- 
haviour. A judge  could  be  removed  from 
office  only  by  an  address  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  This  meant  that  the  King 
could  no  longer  influence  a judge’s  decisions 
by  the  threat  of  dismissal. 

By  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  judi- 
ciary in  Britain  had  thus  achieved  its  present 
position  of  independence  from  the  executive. 
Since  Parliament  could  remove  a judge  for 
misconduct  and  could  override  a court  de- 
cision by  amending  the  law,  the  legislature 
was,  in  the  final  analysis,  supreme. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

It  is  obvious  that  Parliament,  and  particu- 
larly the  House  of  Commons,  could  not 
possibly  have  challenged  the  Crown,  far  less 
have  won  the  long  and  bitter  struggle,  had 
it  not  been  efficiently  organized  with  its 
own  rules  of  procedure,  its  rights  (or  privi- 
leges), and  its  own  officers.  How  far  had 
these  developed  by  the  end  of  the  17th 
century? 

Parliament’s  Freedom  of  Discussion  and  of 
Speech.  The  withdrawal  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  discuss  the  matters  contained 
in  the  King’s  speech  gave  rise  to  two  im- 
portant developments.  In  their  own  chamber 
the  members  of  the  Commons  enjoyed  free- 
dom of  discussion  in  the  informal  and  un- 
official atmosphere  of  a private  meeting; 
thus  the  basis  of  their  freedom  of  speech  and 
discussion,  and  also  of  their  freedom  from 
arrest  or  molestation,  was  laid  down.  Also,  it 
was  necessary  to  choose  one  of  their  number 
to  preside  over  their  meeting  and  to  report 
their  decisions  to  the  King.  It  was  this  neces- 
sity that  led  to  the  election  of  the  most  im- 
portant official  of  the  House,  the  Speaker. 

The  liberties  of  the  Commons  were  never 
clearly  defined  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  14th  century 
that  there  is  any  record  of  them  having  been 
claimed.  In  1401  Sir  Thomas  Savage,  upon 
his  election  as  Speaker  of  the  Commons, 
begged  Henry  IV  to  take  no  notice  of  any 
unofficial  report  of  their  proceedings,  and 
also  to  place  the  most  favourable  interpre- 
tation upon  all  words  spoken  in  Parliament, 
since  the  Commons  desired  only  that  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  should  be  maintained. 
To  this  the  King  replied  that  it  was  his  wish 
that  the  Commons  should  deliberate  and 
treat  of  all  matters  among  themselves — that 
he  would  hear  no  person,  nor  give  him  any 
credit,  before  such  matters  were  brought  be- 
fore the  King  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
all  the  Commons.  The  King  also  agreed  to 
place  the  most  favourable  construction  upon 
all  matters  reported  to  him  by  the  Speaker 
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and  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  all  who  sought  to 
stir  up  mischief  between  him  and  the 
Commons. 

The  privileges  of  freedom  of  discussion 
and  from  arrest  resulting  from  that  discus- 
sion were  claimed  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  early  as  1455.  When  Sir 
Thomas  More,  as  Speaker  of  the  Commons, 
claimed  the  privilege  in  1523,  Henry  VIII 
accepted  the  plea  without  reservation  or 
comment.  But  fourteen  days  later  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  Henry  VIIFs  Chancellor,  went  to 
the  Commons  to  demand  a subsidy  of 
<£800,000  for  the  war  with  France.  The 
Commons  decided  to  send  a deputation  to 
ask  the  King  to  accept  a smaller  amount. 
Wolsey  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  repeated 
his  demand.  The  Commons  were  silent. 
Wolsey  then  questioned  individual  members, 
but  “none  of  them  all  would  give  so  much 
as  one  word,  having  before  agreed,  as  the 
custom  was,  by  their  Speaker  to  make 
answer”.  Courteously,  but  firmly,  Sir 
Thomas  More  explained  to  the  angry 
Wolsey,  “that  for  them  to  make  answer 
was  neither  expedient  nor  agreeable  with 
the  ancient  liberty  of  the  House”,  and  that 
he  himself  could  make  answer  only  after  the 
Commons  had  freely  debated  the  matter.  In 
the  face  of  this  firm  insistence  upon  the 
Commons’  right  to  debate  freely  among 
themselves,  Wolsey  was  compelled  to  retreat 
unsatisfied.  Under  Elizabeth  the  precedent 
of  petitioning  for  freedom  of  debate  had 
become  standard  procedure.  But  not  all 
rulers  interpreted  freedom  of  discussion  in 
the  modern  sense.  The  Queen’s  claim  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  religious 
policy  of  England  has  already  been  noted. 
Elizabeth  I also  resented  any  discussion  of 
the  possibility  of  her  marriage,  and  of  her 
foreign  policies.  On  several  occasions  mem- 
bers who  made  proposals  distasteful  to  the 
Queen  in  the  Commons  were  imprisoned, 
and  in  1593  the  Lord  Keeper  defined  the 
limits  of  the  privilege  of  freedom  of  speech 
in  the  following  blunt  terms:  “Privilege  of 
speech  is  granted,  but  you  must  know  what 
privilege  you  have;  not  to  speak  every  one 


what  he  listeth,  or  what  cometh  in  his  brain 
to  utter;  but  your  privilege  is  Aye  or  No.” 
This  pronouncement  was  made  just  five 
years  after  the  glorious  victory  over  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  the  Commons  were 
still  willing  to  overlook  an  occasional  breach 
of  privilege.  But  the  debates  show  growing 
signs  of  friction,  and  certainly  no  other 
monarch  would  be  permitted  to  take  such 
liberties.  James  I’s  failure  to  recognize  or 
appreciate  these  signs  led  him  into  his 
earliest  disputes  with  Parliament. 

With  his  usual  lack  of  tact,  James  chal- 
lenged his  very  first  parliament  by  claiming 
that,  as  a divine-right  monarch,  he  was  the 
source  of  all  matters  of  privilege.  The  Com- 
mons in  their  Apology  replied  that  they  had 
three  inalienable  rights:  that  of  free  elec- 
tion of  representatives;  that  of  persons  so 
elected  to  freedom  from  restraint,  arrest,  or 
imprisonment;  and  that  of  speaking  freely, 
without  check,  whatever  their  consciences 
dictated  upon  any  topic.  In  the  struggle 
that  followed,  both  sides  sought  supporting 
precedents.  James  found  them  in  Tudor 
practices;  the  Commons  quoted  from  14th- 
and  15th-century  instances.  Thus  the  Com- 
mons based  their  claims  upon  the  historic 
rights  of  Englishmen,  while  the  Stuart  Kings 
rested  theirs  upon  the  theory  of  divine  right 
and  on  Tudor  practice. 

In  1621  tempers  on  both  sides  flared  up 
over  the  proposed  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  Commons  were  disturbed  by  the 
prospect  of  Prince  Charles’s  marriage  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  requested  James  to 
marry  him  to  a Protestant.  James  wrote  to 
the  Speaker,  commanding  him  “to  make  it 
known  in  our  name  unto  the  House  that 
none  therein  shall  presume  henceforth  to 
meddle  with  anything  concerning  our  Gov- 
ernment or  deep  matters  of  State”.  This 
brusque  statement  that  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  was  no  business  of  theirs  brought 
forth  the  famous  Protestation  which  we 
noted  on  page  185. 

Under  Charles  I the  struggle  for  parlia- 
mentary privileges  merged  with  the  greater 
conflict  over  whether  government  should  be 
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The  House  of  Commons  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  On  the  table 
in  front  of  the  Speaker  is  the  mace 
which  symbolizes  the  authority  of 
the  House. 


carried  on  with  or  without  Parliament.  In 
1629  Sir  John  Eliot’s  Three  Resolutions  con- 
demning Charles’s  arbitrary  taxation  and  his 
High  Church  policy  brought  orders  to  the 
Speaker  to  adjourn  the  House  before  the 
motion  could  be  put.  But  this  move  was 
anticipated  by  members  holding  the  Speaker 
in  the  chair  while  the  Three  Resolutions 
were  carried.  Charles  promptly  ordered  the 
arrest  of  Eliot  and  eight  others  for  their 
part  in  this  defiance  of  the  King.  Eliot  died 
in  prison  three  years  later,  denying  to  the 
last  the  right  of  any  court  to  interfere  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Charles’s  later  attempt  to  arrest  the  five 
members  for  their  proceedings  in  the  House 
led  to  the  final  breach  between  King  and 
Parliament  and  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  constitutional 
issue  being  settled  in  favour  of  government 
with  Parliament,  no  further  attacks  were 
made  upon  parliamentary  privilege.  Free- 
dom of  speech  in  Parliament  was  finally 
confirmed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  1689,  which 
declared  that  “freedom  of  speech,  and  de- 
bate in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  im- 
peached or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place 
out  of  Parliament”. 


Freedom  from  Arrest.  This  privilege  is  of 
much  less  importance  today  than  freedom 
of  speech  because  it  applies  only  to  civil 
cases,  such  as  debt,  for  which  imprisonment 
has  been  practically  abolished.  But  it  is  of 
great  historical  importance,  for  the  ability 
to  have  a troublesome  member  disposed  of 
by  imprisonment  would  have  been  a strong 
weapon  in  the  King’s  hands.  The  right  goes 
back  to  a law  of  Ethelred  (r.  978-1016) 
which  declared  that  if  anyone  summoned  to 
a meeting  of  the  court  by  the  King  were 
wronged  while  on  the  way  or  in  attendance, 
the  wrongdoer  must  give  double  satisfac- 
tion to  the  victim  and  also  pay  a fine  to  the 
King.  This  protection  or  “safe-conduct”  was 
extended  to  the  Commons  in  the  writs  which 
summoned  them  to  Parliament,  and  gradu- 
ally developed  into  the  claim  that  no  elected 
representative  should  be  prevented  by  arrest 
from  attending  Parliament. 

In  1543  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Ply- 
mouth was  arrested  for  debt  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  The  Commons  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Lords  and  committed  the 
sheriffs  who  had  ordered  the  arrest  to  the 
Tower.  Henry  VIII  commended  the  Com- 
mons for  their  maintenance  of  the  privileges 
of  their  House,  regarding  the  breach  as  an 
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offence  against  himself  and  the  whole  court 
of  Parliament.  This  case  also  gave  rise  to 
the  principle,  affirmed  by  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution  of  1688,  that  the  Com- 
mons should  determine  all  matters  of  privi- 
lege relating  to  their  own  House. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

In  the  development  of  all  these  functions, 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  constant  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  Speaker,  who  was  the  most 
important  official  of  the  House.  Indeed,  until 
the  development  of  the  Cabinet,  with  its 
ministers  and  Prime  Minister,  the  Speaker 
was  the  most  important  person  in  the  Com- 
mons. 

The  Early  Speakers.  The  earliest  Speakers 
were  far  from  being  the  independent  and 
impartial  officials  they  are  today.  In  the  late 
14th  century  they  were  the  agents  either  of 
a baronial  party  or  of  the  Crown.  This  fact 
gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  discussing  mat- 
ters as  a “Committee  of  the  Whole  House”, 
in  which  the  Speaker  left  the  chair,  no 
minutes  or  records  were  kept,  and  no  one 
was  under  any  obligation  to  report  the  do- 
ings of  the  House  to  the  King. 

Tudor  monarchs  continued  to  regard  the 
Speaker  as  a royal  servant,  to  be  paid  for 
his  services  while  a member  of  the  Com- 
mons and  rewarded  with  important  offices 
such  as  the  Chancellorship  when  he  was  no 
longer  a member.  Under  Elizabeth,  though 
the  House  went  through  the  motions  of 
electing  the  Speaker,  the  Queen  actually 
nominated  him  by  sending  a royal  official  to 
suggest  his  name. 

The  Speaker  Becomes  Independent.  The 

17th-century  conflict  between  Crown  and 
Parliament  made  the  position  of  the  Speaker 
extremely  difficult,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  Speaker  Finch  who,  as  the  King’s  agent, 
was  ordered  to  adjourn  the  House,  but  who, 
as  an  official  of  the  Commons,  was  held  in 


his  chair  while  the  Commons  passed  Eliot’s 
Three  Resolutions. 

It  was  not  until  Charles  II’s  third  parlia- 
ment in  1678-79  that  the  Commons  took 
the  first  step  towards  removing  its  Speaker 
from  royal  influence.  In  that  year  their 
choice  as  Speaker  proved  unacceptable  to 
the  King,  and  they  were  required  to  elect 
instead  the  King’s  nominee.  The  Commons 
protested  this  abuse  of  their  “right  to  have 
the  free  election  of  one  of  their  members 
to  be  their  Speaker”.  The  King  rejected  the 
protest  and  prorogued  Parliament  for  several 
days.  When  Parliament  reassembled,  tem- 
pers had  cooled  somewhat.  Charles  made  a 
concession  to  the  Commons  by  having  his 
officials  suggest  a new  name,  whereupon  the 
Commons  elected  him  unanimously. 

Though  the  Commons  thus  asserted  their 
right  to  free  election  of  their  Speaker,  court 
influence  continued  to  secure  a Speaker  who 
would  manage  the  Commons  in  the  mon- 
arch’s favour,  but  the  royal  preference  was 
no  longer  made  publicly.  George  IV  and 
his  successors  had  little  interest  in  the 
Speaker,  who  was  thus  freed  from  royal 
influence. 

The  Speaker  Becomes  Impartial.  As  the 

Speaker  gradually  became  independent,  his 
impartiality  began  to  emerge  as  the  second 
great  characteristic  of  his  office.  The  chair- 
man of  any  discussion  group  must  be  fair 
to  all  members,  regardless  of  their  point  of 
view.  This  is  all  the  more  essential  in  the 
chairman  of  an  assembly  deliberating  upon 
important  matters  of  state.  To  maintain 
strict  impartiality  during  debate,  the  princi- 
ple that  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  must 
abandon  all  political  activity,  even  when  not 
in  the  chair,  slowly  developed.  It  was  not 
until  1727  that  Onslow,  upon  being  elected 
Speaker,  resigned  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
This  laid  the  basis  of  the  principle  that  the 
Speaker  could  not  combine  his  office  with 
office  under  the  Crown,  though  it  was  not 
until  1790  that  an  Act  required  him  to  give 
up  any  such  office  upon  his  election  as 
Speaker. 
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This  picture  shows  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  new 
British  House  of  Commons,  rebuilt  after  being  damaged 
by  bombs  in  the  Second  World  War.  The  chair  was  a 
gift  to  Britain  from  Australia;  the  table  in  front  of  it 
was  a gift  from  Canada.  (U.K.  Information  Services) 


For  the  thirty-three  years  in  which  On- 
slow served  the  Commons  as  its  Speaker, 
the  rules  of  procedure  were  enforced  with- 
out respect  of  persons.  Walpole  complained 
that  Onslow’s  adherence  to  procedure  “often 
made  him  troublesome  in  matters  of  higher 
moment”.  The  House,  however,  more  ap- 
preciative of  his  services  than  the  Prime 
Minister,  voted  him  a pension  of  <£3,000 
upon  his  retirement  in  1761. 

In  1790  the  same  Act  of  Parliament 
which  required  Speakers  to  give  up  office 
under  the  Crown  made  the  Speaker  inde- 
pendent of  the  King  and  raised  his  office  to 
one  of  greater  dignity  by  substituting  a 
generous  salary  for  all  the  bits  and  pieces 


of  fees  and  allowances  formerly  paid  him. 
The  effect  was  to  make  the  Speakership  an 
office  to  which  a man  might  aspire  for  its 
own  sake,  rather  than  the  stepping-stone  to 
higher  office  which  it  had  been  previously. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  period  1839-57 
that  the  Speaker  began  to  relinquish  all  part 
in  committees  and  even  withdrew  from  his 
party’s  meetings.  In  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices, the  general  practice  in  Britain  has  been 
to  give  him  a safe  seat,  or  to  let  him  stand 
for  his  seat  unopposed  so  that  he  is  elected 
by  acclamation.  In  return,  he  presides  over 
the  Commons  with  strict  impartiality  and 
acts  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Commons  in 
all  its  transactions  with  the  Crown. 

The  Mother  of  Parliaments.  There  are  three 
main  reasons  for  spending  so  much  time  on 
a study  of  the  early  development  of  British 
parliamentary  institutions.  The  first  is  that 
only  in  Britain  did  the  elements  of  democ- 
racy and  a balance  between  freedom  and 
authority  survive.  Therefore,  any  such  pre- 
sent-day systems  of  government  owe  much 
to  the  British  Parliament,  which  for  this 
reason  is  often  referred  to  as  the  “Mother 
of  Parliaments”.  Second,  the  fact  that 
Britain’s  New  England  colonies  were  found- 
ed at  the  very  time  when  Parliament 
was  entering  upon  its  life-and-death  struggle 
against  the  divine-right  theory  of  kingship 
profoundly  influenced  American  history  and 
the  form  of  the  American  Constitution. 
Finally,  Canada  owes  so  much  of  her  own 
system  of  government  and  so  many  of  her 
institutions  to  Great  Britain  that  to  obtain 
a clear  understanding  of  Canadian  forms  it 
is  necessary  to  study  the  British  models. 

Before  undertaking  this  comparison,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  one  sphere  or  function 
of  government  remained  beyond  parliamen- 
tary control.  This  was  the  executive.  How 
Parliament  developed  the  system  of  cabinet 
or  responsible  government  is  the  topic  of 
the  next  chapter. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT  AND  DEMOCRACY 
IN  BRITAIN  TO  1 900 


Although  by  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
Parliament  was  recognized  as  the  sole  legis- 
lative body  and  the  sole  source  of  taxation, 
it  had  not  yet  gained  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, because  it  still  had  no  direct  or  regular 
means  of  ensuring  that  its  laws  would  be 
properly  administered.  What  was  necessary 
after  1688  was  some  system  whereby  Par- 
liament might  exercise  a continuous  con- 
trol of  policy,  or  at  least  get  rid  of  a 
government  it  did  not  like  without  resort  to 
violence,  and  without  overthrowing  the 
constitution. 


ATTEMPTS  TO  CONTROL 
THE  EXECUTIVE 

Parliament  had  made  some  early  attempts 
(such  as  the  auditing  of  accounts)  to  exer- 
cise control  over  the  executive.  But  per- 
manent success  in  this  field  had  to  wait  until 
it  had  gained  complete  control  over  tax- 
ation, which  was  not  until  after  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660. 

The  Control  of  the  Privy  Council.  From  its 
earliest  days,  in  order  to  get  its  petitions 
endorsed,  Parliament  turned  its  attention  to 
the  Privy  Council,  which  was  a small  group 
of  councillors  (barons)  together  with  a few 
higher  officials,  all  sworn  to  secrecy  and 
fidelity.  The  Privy  Council  developed  policy, 


passed  ordinances,  administered  justice,  and 
kept  a close  check  upon  all  legislative  meas- 
ures. Thus  the  whole  work  of  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  this  small  inner  circle 
of  councillors.  Since  the  King  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  of  nominating  these  council- 
lors, their  authority  was  derived  from  him, 
and  they  in  turn  tended  to  consider  them- 
selves as  responsible  to  him  alone.  Henry 
Ill’s  great  barons,  in  their  attempts  to 
restrict  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  had 
endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  secure  the 
right  to  nominate  this  inner  council  of  the 
King’s  advisers.  The  parliaments  of  Edward 
II  and  Edward  III  put  forward  similar 
claims.  To  secure  a grant  from  Parliament, 
Edward  III  in  1341  promised  that  both 
judges  and  ministers  should  be  appointed  in 
Parliament,  and  that  they  should  be  required 
to  surrender  their  offices  at  the  beginning  of 
each  parliament,  in  order  that  anyone  having 
cause  of  complaint  against  them  might  bring 
them  to  account.  Naturally  enough,  both 
judges  and  officials  refused  to  serve  on  these 
terms,  and  the  statute  was  annulled  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  passed.  Henry  IV  and 
Henry  V both  nominated  the  members  of 
their  councils  in  Parliament,  and  relations 
between  the  Privy  Council  and  Parliament 
were  so  friendly  that,  upon  the  sudden  death 
of  Henry  V in  1422,  Parliament  itself  named 
the  Privy  Council  to  be  a Council  of 
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Regency  during  the  minority  of  the  infant 
Henry  VI. 

Had  the  Lancastrian  Experiment  been 
maintained,  it  is  likely  that  responsible  gov- 
ernment would  have  grown  up  in  England 
in  the  15th  century.  Unfortunately,  neither 
Parliament  nor  the  nation  as  a whole  was 
ready  to  take  up  the  burden  of  controlling 
the  executive,  and  Parliament’s  measures 
merely  succeeded  in  weakening  the  executive 
just  at  the  moment  when  it  most  needed  to 
be  strong.  To  keep  order  among  the  power- 
ful barons,  Henry  VII  concentrated  power 
in  his  own  hands,  while  scrupulously  observ- 
ing constitutional  forms.  The  nation,  weary 
of  civil  war  and  preoccupied  with  the  stir- 
rings of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  interest  of  expanding  trade, 
adventure,  and  colonization,  accepted  the 
Tudor  rule  because  of  the  return  of  peace 
and  prosperity  and  the  prospects  of  further 
expansion.  Besides,  the  Tudors  succeeded  in 
identifying  their  own  interests  as  monarchs 
with  those  of  the  nation.  Parliament  was 
therefore  content  that  these  rulers  should 
choose  their  own  councillors  and  ministers 
unhampered  by  parliamentary  interference. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  17th  century 
conditions  in  England  had  changed,  and  the 
popular  despotism  of  the  Tudors  was  no 
longer  possible  or  desirable.  Protestantism 
was  now  secure  in  England;  the  threat  of 
invasion  had  been  removed  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada;  and  the  union  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  Crowns  relieved  men  from  the 
fear  of  a Scottish  attack.  Englishmen,  espe- 
cially the  growing  middle  class,  began  once 
more  to  examine  their  government.  The 
problem  of  parliamentary  control  over  the 
executive  was  now  complicated  by  the  social 
and  religious  differences  between  the  Puritan 
commercial  middle  class  and  the  Anglican 
country  gentry,  and  by  the  conflicting  ideas 
of  sovereignty  held  by  Parliament  and  the 
King.  The  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment of  1688  provided  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion for  the  problem  of  making  the  executive 
— the  ministers  of  the  Crown — responsible 


to  the  legislative  body,  that  is,  to  Parlia- 
ment. By  the  time  Parliament  had  won 
complete  control  over  legislation  and  tax- 
ation and  was  ready  to  exercise  its  authority 
over  the  executive,  the  Privy  Council  had 
developed  from  a small  inner  circle  of  ad- 
visers and  officials  into  a large  unwieldy 
body  of  some  300  members  which  itself  did 
not  control  the  executive.  Parliament  real- 
ized that  the  power  to  nominate  Privy 
Councillors  would  still  not  give  it  control 
over  the  executive.  It  was  not  until  the  18th 
century  that  the  leaders  of  Parliament  found 
a way  to  enforce  constant  and  collective 
responsibility  upon  the  King’s  ministers.  The 
principle  that  governmental  policy  may  be 
attacked  without  recourse  to  rebellion  is 
fundamental  to  modern  democracies.  Minis- 
tries may  come  and  ministries  may  go,  but 
the  business  of  governing  the  country  goes 
on  continuously. 

Impeachment  and  Attainder.  One  means  by 
which  the  Commons  might  hope  to  exert 
some  control  over  the  King’s  ministers  was 
by  the  threat  of  impeachment.  Impeachment 
was  a judicial  process  in  which  the  Commons 
accused  a royal  official  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  constituted  a court  of  law  for 
the  occasion.  But  there  were  four  weaknesses 
in  this  process.  First,  the  Crown  might  in- 
fluence the  Lords  in  favour  of  the  accused. 
In  1376  the  Good  Parliament  took  advan- 
tage of  anti-clerical  feeling  in  the  Commons 
to  impeach  and  condemn  two  of  Edward 
Ill’s  officials.  But  the  following  year  John 
of  Gaunt’s  court  party  gained  the  upper 
hand  and  reversed  the  decisions.  Obviously, 
while  the  House  of  Lords  supported  the 
King,  impeachment  of  the  King’s  ministers 
was  of  little  benefit  to  the  Commons,  and 
Parliament  abandoned  the  device  because 
of  this  inherent  weakness.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury the  impeachment  of  Francis  Bacon  was 
possible  because  the  House  of  Lords  was 
not  solidly  behind  the  King. 

In  1626,  to  save  Buckingham  from  im- 
peachment upon  charges  of  maladministra- 
tion, Charles  I dissolved  Parliament.  So  the 
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second  weakness  of  impeachment  became 
obvious:  it  was  a weapon  which  could  be 
used  only  occasionally  and  while  Parliament 
was  in  session.  What  was  needed  was  some 
device  which  would  exercise  constant  con- 
trol over  the  executive. 

Circumstances  prevented  Charles  I from 
rescuing  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  most 
able  minister,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Lord 
Strafford,  from  impeachment  by  dissolving 
the  Long  Parliament.  But  the  case  of  Straf- 


ford presented  Parliament  with  many  diffi- 
culties. Strafford  had  advised  Charles  to 
arrest  the  parliamentary  leaders  on  charges 
of  conspiracy.  When  news  of  this  proposal 
reached  Pym,  a leading  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Commons  im- 
peached Strafford,  who  was  at  once  arrested 
and  placed  in  the  Tower.  The  charge  was 
treason,  which,  in  English  law,  is  committed 
against  the  King.  But  Strafford’s  real  crime 
was  that  he  had  served  his  King  at  the  ex- 


The  scene  at  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  (London  Museum) 
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pense  of  his  country.  It  soon  became  ob- 
vious, even  to  the  Commons,  that  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  convict  him  of 
treason.  Consequently,  they  dropped  the  im- 
peachment and  resorted  to  a Bill  of  At- 
tainder, that  is,  an  enactment  declaring 
Strafford  guilty  of  treason  and  condemning 
him  to  death  without  proper  trial.  The  Bill 
passed  the  Commons,  the  Lords  were 
frightened  into  passing  it,  and  Charles,  be- 
sieged by  a mob  in  his  Palace  of  Whitehall, 
after  a pitiful  hesitation,  at  last  signed  it. 
Charles  had  promised  Strafford  that  not  a 
hair  of  his  head  should  be  hurt.  No  wonder 
Strafford,  upon  hearing  of  the  King’s  deci- 
sion, exclaimed,  “Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes!”  Charles  never  forgave  the  Long 
Parliament  for  forcing  him  to  sign  Straf- 
ford’s death-warrant.  But  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding illustrates  the  third  weakness  of 
impeachment — namely  that  the  specific 
charge  had  to  be  a legal  offence.  The  Act 
of  Settlement  in  1701  tried  to  get  around 
this  difficulty  by  requiring  Privy  Councillors 
to  sign  the  resolutions  they  advised,  but  the 
proposal  was  soon  recognized  as  impractical. 

The  problem  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  continued  to  be  of  prime  import- 
ance during  the  Civil  War,  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  Restoration  periods.  The 
matter  came  to  a head  under  Charles  II. 

In  pursuit  of  his  policy  of  achieving  abso- 
lute power,  Charles  instructed  Danby,  his 
chief  minister,  to  promise  Louis  XIV  that 
England,  in  return  for  an  annual  subsidy  of 
<£500,000  to  Charles,  would  not  make  war 
without  the  consent  of  the  French  King. 
Shaftesbury,  who  had  long  been  suspicious 
of  the  King’s  designs,  learned  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  immediately  impeached  Danby  in 
Parliament.  To  save  him,  Charles  dissolved 
the  Cavalier  Parliament  in  1679.  But,  as 
Shaftesbury’s  Country  Party  had  hoped,  the 
general  election,  held  during  the  panic 
caused  by  Titus  Oates  and  the  suspected 
Popish  Plot,  returned  a House  of  Commons 
which  strongly  supported  Shaftesbury.  The 
impeachment  proceedings  against  Danby 
were  at  once  resumed,  and  the  former  minis- 


ter was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  imprisoned  for  six  years. 

In  his  own  defence  Danby  had  pleaded 
the  royal  command.  (Charles  had  written 
at  the  end  of  the  letter:  “This  letter  is  writ 
by  my  order — C.R.”)  Charles  also  gave 
him  a pardon  under  the  Great  Seal,  but  the 
Commons,  in  its  determination  to  get  rid  of 
Danby,  resolved  that  such  a pardon  “could 
not  bar  an  impeachment”. 

Danby’s  case  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the 
bitter  debates  and  struggle  over  the  Bill  to 
exclude  James,  Duke  of  York,  from  the 
throne.  But  in  the  struggle  to  make  the  exe- 
cutive responsible  to  Parliament  it  served 
three  purposes.  First,  it  established  the 
principle  that  the  King’s  written  order  could 
not  be  pleaded  in  a minister’s  defence. 
Second,  it  enforced  the  idea  that  a royal 
pardon  could  not  stop  an  impeachment  trial. 
Finally,  it  illustrated  the  fourth  great  weak- 
ness in  the  matter  of  impeachment — the 
fact  that  it  was  a process  directed  against 
an  individual.  The  Commons  were  well 
aware  that  Danby  was  neither  the  principal 
nor  the  only  actor  in  the  sale  of  English 
neutrality  to  Louis  XIV.  They  knew  that 
Danby  personally  disapproved  of  the  policy 
he  was  instructed  to  carry  out.  But  Danby 
was  the  only  one  the  Commons  could  hold 
responsible  by  trial.  This  weakness,  and  the 
fact  that  impeachment  did  not  provide  a 
means  of  exercising  continuous  control,  led 
to  its  abandonment  as  a political  instrument 
for  enforcing  ministerial  responsibility.  It 
was  last  used  in  this  way  in  1715  when  the 
Tory  ministers  were  impeached  for  their 
share  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
The  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  in 
1788  was  on  charges  of  misgovernment  in 
India,  and  that  of  Lord  Melville  in  1804 
was  for  the  corrupt  administration  of  pub- 
lic funds — neither  of  them  political  charges. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES 

Early  Developments.  The  factor  which  even- 
tually made  possible  the  development  of 
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collective  political  responsibility  and  in- 
dividual legal  responsibility  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  was  the  growth  of  a party 
system.  A political  party  is  a group  of  in- 
dividuals of  similar  views  who  act  together 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  for  common 
political  purposes.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign  the 
Puritans  as  an  organized  party  had  con- 
sistently opposed  the  Queen’s  prerogative  in 
matters  both  of  Church  and  of  State.  Under 
James  I the  parliamentary  Puritans  became 
the  Party  of  Parliament  as  opposed  to  the 
Cavaliers  and  High  Church  Party.  The  Com- 
monwealth saw  the  temporary  triumph  of 
the  Roundhead,  or  Parliamentary,  or 
Country  Party,  but  the  Restoration  rein- 
stated the  monarch  and  his  Cavalier  sup- 
porters. 

The  Cabal.  For  the  first  seven  years  of 
Charles  II’s  reign,  though  opposition  to  the 
Crown  was  steadily  building  up  in  the  Com- 
mons, the  forces  opposing  the  King  were 
not  organized  as  a political  party.  Upon 
the  fall  of  Clarendon  from  ministerial  office, 
an  inner  circle  or  “cabal”  of  the  Privy 
Council,  composed  of  Clifford,  Ashley 
(Shaftesbury),  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and 
Lauderdale,  became  the  chief  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  These  five  held  power  for  five  years, 
until  the  enforcement  of  the  Test  Act  in 
1673  drove  Clifford,  a Roman  Catholic,  out 
of  office  and  broke  up  the  group. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  left  unsettled  the 
important  question  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  Parliament. 
Charles  II  had  taken  upon  himself  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  affairs,  and  William  III  was 
his  own  chief  executive  officer.  Under  these 
conditions  it  was  not  fair  to  hold  ministers 
like  Danby  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
carrying  out,  under  royal  orders,  policies  of 
which  they  did  not  personally  approve.  Full 
ministerial  responsibility  became  possible 
only  after  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  politically  the  King  may  act  only  on 
the  advice  of  his  ministers — a principle 
which  was  not  developed  until  almost  the 
end  of  the  18th  century. 


Whigs  and  Tories.  The  old  Cavalier  Party 
had  returned  to  power  in  1661  as  the 
Cavalier  Parliament  under  the  leadership  of 
Clarendon,  and  later  of  the  Earl  of  Danby. 
The  opponents  of  this  Court  or  Cavalier 
Party  led  by  Ashley  (now  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury) wanted  a dissolution  of  the  Cavalier 
Parliament  and  a general  election. 

The  panic  caused  by  Titus  Oates  and  the 
so-called  Popish  Plot  resulted  in  the  return 
of  a large  number  of  Shaftesbury’s  Country 
Party  to  the  Commons.  When  papers  were 
discovered,  implicating  the  King’s  brother, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  in  a plot  to  overthrow 
Protestantism  with  the  aid  of  French  money, 
the  new  parliament  introduced  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  to  prevent  James  from  succeeding 
to  the  throne.  The  struggle  over  this  Bill 
gave  rise  to  the  two  great  political  parties — 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories. 

To  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  Charles 
dissolved  Parliament.  But  the  temper  of  the 
new  House  was  said  to  be  so  unruly  that 
Charles  delayed  summoning  it.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Exclusion  Bill  (Shaftesbury’s 
Country  Party)  therefore  petitioned  the 
King  to  call  Parliament  into  session,  and 
consequently  became  known  as  “Petitioners”. 
The  friends  of  hereditary  succession  pre-- 
sented  counter-petitions  in  which  they  “ab- 
horred” the  Exclusion  Bill  as  an  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  royal  prerogative,  and  were 
called  “Abhorrers”.  Shorter,  more  con- 
venient nicknames  were  soon  found  for 
both.  The  enemies  of  the  Duke  of  York 
began  to  call  his  supporters,  many  of  whom 
were  Catholics,  “Tories”,  a name  formerly 
used  to  describe  the  “lawless  Irish  bog- 
trotters”.  The  Tories  replied  in  kind,  calling 
their  opponents  “Whigs”  from  some  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  Scottish  Coven- 
anters or  “Whiggamores”.  For  150  years 
the  two  parties  bore  these  names,  until  they 
were  at  last  exchanged  for  “Conservatives” 
and  “Liberals”.  In  1685  the  Tories  triumphed 
over  the  Whigs  in  the  peaceful  accession  of 
James  II,  but  by  1688  James  had  succeeded 
in  alienating  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  who 
therefore  combined  to  get  rid  of  him. 
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From  1673  to  1680  the  Tory  Party,  made 
up  of  landed  nobility  and  Anglicans,  stood 
for  the  divine,  hereditary  right  of  kings  and 
their  absolute  power,  the  crushing  of  Dissent 
or  Nonconformity,  and  the  succession  of 
James,  a known  Roman  Catholic,  to  the 
throne. 

The  Whig  Party,  composed  mainly  of 
townsmen  and  yeomen,  had  Puritan  sympa- 
thies, though  its  leaders,  like  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, belonged  to  a section  of  the  highest 
aristocracy.  The  Whigs  urged  the  exclusion 
of  James  from  the  succession.  But  for  a 
number  of  years  after  1688  the  names 
“Whig”  and  “Tory”  were  used  to  indicate 
broad  distinctions  of  outlook,  not  clear-cut 
party  platforms.  Though  the  Whigs  had  ob- 
tained one  of  their  objectives — the  exclusion 
of  a Roman  Catholic  line  of  monarchs — 
they  could  not  afford  to  attack  the  monarch, 
the  guardian  of  the  “glorious  constitution”. 
The  effect  of  the  Revolution  was  to  throw 
both  parties  into  considerable  confusion  re- 
sulting in  a number  of  shifting  groups  or 
factions  with  which  few  leaders  cared  to  be 
associated.  But  by  1770,  when  Burke  de- 
fined a political  party  as  “a  body  of  men 
united  for  promoting  by  their  just  endeav- 
ours the  national  interest,  upon  some  parti- 
cular principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed”, 
the  conception  of  a party  was  lifted  onto  a 
higher  plane. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  that  any  attempts  were  made  to 
organize  the  parties  outside  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  not  until  the  19th  century 
did  party  organization  become  a full-time 
profession.  The  result  of  all  these  changes, 
however,  has  been  that  the  modern  member 
of  Parliament  has  little  freedom  to  determine 
his  course  of  action;  he  has  become  simply  a 
delegate  charged  with  expressing  the  will  of 
his  political  party. 


CABINET  SYSTEM  AND 
RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

Though  Charles  II’s  chief  advisers  from 
1668  to  1673  are  sometimes  referred  to 


as  the  “Cabal  Ministry”,  they  were  no 
ministry  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 
They  represented  no  one  party,  but  had  a 
number  of  divergent  points  of  view;  they 
were  far  from  being  politically  responsible 
to  Parliament;  and  they  had  little  to  do  with 
formulating  foreign  policy,  as  the  secret 
Treaty  of  Dover  between  Charles  II  and 
Louis  XIV  so  clearly  proved.  Nevertheless, 
the  Cabal  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  both  originated  in  the  Privy  Council. 

From  Privy  Council  to  Cabinet  Council. 

The  Privy  Council  was  the  constitutional 
adviser  of  the  Crown,  but  under  the  Stuart 
Kings  it  had  grown  to  such  an  unwieldy  size 
as  to  be  utterly  useless  in  administration. 
James  I had  found  it  convenient,  therefore, 
to  select  a few  of  its  members  with  whom  to 
consult  on  affairs  of  state.  Clarendon,  re- 
ferring to  Charles  I’s  advisers,  speaks  of  the 
“Committee  of  State”.  Afterwards  it  came 
to  be  called  the  “Junto”,  and  sometimes  the 
“Cabinet  Council”. 

Charles  II,  indolent,  pleasure-loving,  and 
quick-witted,  was  frankly  bored  by  the  long- 
winded  debates  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Clarendon  proposed  the  setting  up  of  four 
small  committees  to  deal  respectively  with 
foreign  affairs,  the  navy  and  army,  trade, 
and  petitions  of  complaint.  In  addition,  an 
informal  committee,  including  the  chairmen 
of  these  four  small  groups,  began  to  meet  to 
discuss  general  policy  with  the  King.  This 
latter  was  the  germ  of  the  “Cabal”  and  also, 
later,  of  the  “Cabinet”. 

Parliament  viewed  these  informal  com- 
mittees with  considerable  suspicion  and  ex- 
treme disfavour — so  much  so  that  it  made 
two  attempts  to  arrest  the  development,  both 
of  which  failed.  In  1679  the  King  had  al- 
ready said  farewell  to  his  Privy  Council  as 
an  executive  body,  “thanking  them  for  all 
their  good  advice”,  but  claiming  that  the 
Council’s  numbers  made  it  “unfit  for  secre- 
cy and  despatch  of  business”.  Thus,  even  if 
Parliament  had  succeeded  in  nominating  the 
Privy  Council,  it  would  have  been  no  nearer 
to  control  of  the  executive. 
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The  Cabinet  under  William  III  and  Anne. 

For  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  William  III 
sought  to  gain  the  widest  possible  support 
for  his  policy  by  choosing  his  ministers  from 
both  parties.  This  well-meaning  experiment 
did  not  succeed,  and  in  1695  William  filled 
all  the  great  offices  of  state  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party,  which  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed a majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  this  way  the  government  of  the  nation 
could  be  conducted  with  less  friction.  The 
Junto  of  1697  was  the  first  ministry  com- 
posed entirely  of  members  of  the  party 
which  formed  the  majority  in  the  Commons, 
but  the  King  still  chose  the  ministers  and 
still  presided  at  all  cabinet  meetings.  There 
was  as  yet  no  subordination  of  all  to  a com- 
mon political  chief,  and  consequently  there 
was  little  collective  responsibility  to  Parlia- 
ment. Thus,  though  the  1697  precedent 
marked  an  important  advance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  Cabinet,  that  body 
still  lacked  many  of  the  features  which 
characterize  it  today. 

The  struggle  between  Whigs  and  Tories 
continued  with  considerable  bitterness  which 
was  increased  by  the  death,  in  1700,  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  Anne’s  only  son.  This 
made  a fresh  arrangement  of  the  succession 
necessary,  and  each  party  made  a bid  for 
supremacy  to  bring  about  a settlement  in 
accordance  with  its  principles.  The  Whigs 
saw  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701  an 
opportunity  to  restrict  the  royal  prerogative 
and  to  assert  Parliament’s  control  over  the 
executive  by  insisting  that  all  business  be 
transacted  in  the  Privy  Council.  This  highly 
impractical  proposal  is  chiefly  interesting 
because  it  indicates  the  jealousy  with  which 
Parliament  at  first  regarded  the  Cabinet. 
Ministers,  being  generally  chosen  from  one 
party,  began  to  act  together  as  a sort  of 
informal  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  or 
as  a team.  But  to  Parliament,  whose  only 
weapon  to  enforce  ministerial  responsibility 
was  impeachment,  this  group  action  was  a 
matter  for  grave  concern  and  deep  distrust. 
Only  very  slowly  did  the  Commons  come 
to  recognize  in  it  a means  of  exercising  over 


the  King’s  ministers  the  very  control  they 
desired. 

Queen  Anne,  like  William  III,  continued 
to  preside  at  Cabinet  Councils,  which  met 
regularly  each  week,  and  in  which  she  man- 
aged to  have  her  policies  adopted.  Though 
she  sympathized  with  the  Tories,  she  ac- 
cepted the  Whig  ministers  who  dominated 
the  Council  during  the  middle  years  of  her 
reign,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  first  step 
towards  the  principle  (which  took  several 
generations  to  establish)  that  the  monarch 
must  always  act  upon  the  advice  of  his 
ministers. 

The  Cabinet  under  the  Hanoverians.  Though 
William  III  and  Anne  showed  increasing 
dependence  on  the  support  of  Parliament, 
they  still  chose  their  own  ministers  and 
were  limited  in  that  choice  only  by  the  feel- 
ings of  both  Houses,  and  particularly  by 
those  of  the  Commons.  The  Cabinet  Council 
was  still  entirely  unofficial,  though  under 
Queen  Anne  its  membership  was  no  longer 
a closely  guarded  secret.  As  an  instrument 
of  government,  however,  the  Cabinet  did 
not  make  much  progress  until  the  accession 
of  the  Hanoverian  Kings.  The  first  two 
Georges  were  Germans  with  a very  meagre 
command  of  English  and  a very  languid 
interest  in  English  affairs  and  politics.  Con- 
sequently, they  absented  themselves  from 
the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  but 
continued  to  support  their  ministers  with  all 
the  influence  they  could  muster.  The  con- 
stitutional position  of  the  Cabinet  Council  as 
an  informal  inner  circle  remained  un- 
changed, while  its  nature  underwent  a com- 
plete transformation.  Having  lost  its  natural 
president,  the  King,  it  found  its  own,  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  what  had  been  a mere 
inner  group  of  royal  advisers  became  a 
board  of  government.  Relieved  of  the  King’s 
presence,  the  ministers  were  able  to  confer 
more  freely  and  to  present  to  the  King  pro- 
posals on  which  they  had  already  agreed. 

The  Growth  of  Ministerial  Responsibility. 

The  Commons  continued  to  view  the 
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Cabinet  with  suspicion,  largely  because  most 
of  the  members  of  early  cabinets  held  seats 
in  the  Upper  House.  Many  of  Walpole’s 
ministers  were  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  he  himself  was  a member  of 
the  Commons,  and  as  late  as  1783  William 
Pitt  the  Younger  had  such  difficulty  in  get- 
ting leading  politicians  to  act  with  him  that 
he  was  the  only  member  of  his  Cabinet  not 
holding  a peerage.  Nor  could  the  Commons 
bring  about  the  resignation  of  a Cabinet 
composed  of  peers  if  the  Prime  Minister 
had  the  support  of  the  King  and  House  of 
Lords.  Both  Walpole  and  Pitt  remained  in 
office  in  spite  of  defeats  in  the  Commons. 
Pitt,  for  example,  was  beaten  over  and  over 
again,  and  his  appointment  was  challenged 
as  being  contrary  to  the  constitution.  Time 
and  again  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  or 
dissolve  Parliament.  But  he  haughtily  de- 
clared that  as  long  as  he  held  the  King’s 
favour  he  would  neither  give  up  office  nor 
appeal  to  the  electorate,  and  George  III 
refused  to  dismiss  ministers  against  whom 
the  Commons  could  lay  no  specific  charges. 

Furthermore,  when  Walpole’s  unpopular 
peace  policy  finally  forced  him  to  submit 
his  resignation,  George  II  twice  rejected  it 
before  being  compelled  to  accept  it  in  1742. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  1742 
Walpole  was  the  only  cabinet  minister  affec- 
ted; the  others  merely  exchanged  their 
posts.  In  the  whole  of  the  18th  century 
there  are  only  two  instances  of  a complete 
change  of  ministry — one  in  1714  at  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I,  and  the  other  in  1782. 
Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  leading  ministers 
resigned  in  1746  when  George  II  refused  to 
appoint  the  elder  Pitt  to  office  in  spite  of  the 
support  he  enjoyed  in  the  Commons.  In 
1782  the  House  of  Commons  created  a pre- 
cedent by  forcing  the  entire  ministry  of  Lord 
North  to  resign,  merely  because  it  did  not 
approve  of  the  government’s  policy  in  the 
matter  of  the  American  colonies.  Obviously, 
the  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  to  Parlia- 
ment was  a matter  of  slow  growth,  and  even 
slower  was  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
its  collective  responsibility  as  a group. 


It  was  not  until  1829,  when  George  IV 
reluctantly  gave  his  assent  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  that  the  King’s 
power  to  control  his  ministers’  policy  finally 
ceased.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  by  elimi- 
nating the  “pocket”  and  “rotten”  boroughs, 
destroyed  much  of  the  King’s  power  to  in- 
fluence elections,  and  the  Commons  gained 
the  undisputed  power  of  determining  the 
policies  and  composition  of  the  ministry. 
Since  1841,  also,  it  has  been  generally  agreed 
that  the  defeat  of  the  ministry  on  any  im- 
portant legislative  measure  is  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  resignation  of  the  whole 
Cabinet  or  a general  election.  Thus,  though 
it  is  still  possible  to  impeach  an  individual 
for  a non-political  but  illegal  action,  collec- 
tive responsibility  is  the  rule  in  all  political 
matters.  By  means  of  the  cabinet  system  a 
government  is  punished  for  mistakes  in 
policy  by  loss  of  office,  the  principle  being 
granted  that  while  in  office  it  acted  in  what 
it  sincerely  thought  were  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

The  Cabinet  Usurps  Legislative  Power.  The 

ability  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  hold 
the  Cabinet,  or  executive,  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
proved  to  be  a two-edged  sword.  The 
Cabinet  early  began  to  point  out  weaknesses 
in  the  legislation  which  it  was  required  to 
administer  and  to  request  amendments  to 
existing  legislation.  Gradually  the  executive 
body  began  to  suggest  new  legislation  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  policies  which  the 
ministers  had  agreed  upon  in  cabinet  meet- 
ings. From  this  point  it  was  but  a step  to 
drafting  the  proposed  legislation  until,  in 
the  20th  century,  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
of  Parliament’s  time  is  occupied  with  Gov- 
ernment Bills  initiated  by  the  Cabinet. 
Private  Bills  introduced  by  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  in  either  the  Commons 
or  the  Lords,  are  not  only  much  less  numer- 
ous than  Government  Bills,  but  stand  little 
chance  of  acceptance  unless  endorsed  by 
the  government.  Consequently,  the  com- 
plaint today  is  that  the  Cabinet  tends  to 
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Cabinet  government  is  a feature  of 
the  unwritten  constitution  inherited 
by  Canada  from  Britain.  This 
photograph  shows  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  and  his  Cabinet 
in  1958  in  the  cabinet  room  of  the 
Parliament  Buildings  in  Ottawa. 
(National  Film  Board) 


look  upon  Parliament  as  its  tool,  or  even 
as  its  rubber  stamp.  The  device  which  began 
as  a committee  to  carry  out  policy  decided 
upon  by  Parliament  has  become  the  control- 
ling body  in  policy-making,  legislation,  and 
administration. 


This  title,  like  the  names  of  the  two  great 
political  parties,  was  first  used  as  a form  of 
abuse.  Walpole,  although  he  functioned  as 
England’s  first  Prime  Minister,  hotly  re- 
sented the  accusation  that  he  had  set  him- 
self up  as  “sole  or  prime  minister,  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  the  constitution”.  William 
Pitt  the  Younger  was  the  first  to  claim  the 
title  in  1783. 

British  law  has  never  recognized  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister,  and  down  to  1905 
the  name  occurs  only  twice  in  state  docu- 
ments— once  in  1878  when  Lord  Beacons- 
field  (Disraeli)  signed  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  as 
Prime  Minister,  and  again  in  1905  in  a sign- 
manual  which  assigned  the  Prime  Minister 
precedence  next  after  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  No  salary  was  attached  to  the  office 
as  such,  but  the  Prime  Minister  drew  a 
salary  and  held  his  rank  in  the  Cabinet  by 
reason  of  another  cabinet  post  such  as  that 


of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Walpole 
chose  that  office  because  it  had  the  best 
possibilities  of  patronage  (the  control  of  ap- 
pointments to  offices  in  the  public  service) 
through  which  he  might  control  the  House 
of  Commons.  Today  its  few  duties  leave  the 
First  Lord  free  to  guide  the  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

The  position  of  Prime  Minister  differs 
from  that  of  other  cabinet  ministers  in  three 
respects.  First,  the  Prime  Minister  is  asked 
to  assume  office  by  the  monarch  himself 
(in  Canada,  by  the  Governor  General),  al- 
though, of  course,  the  monarch  has  gener- 
ally no  choice  as  to  whom  he  will  ask,  since 
he  is  bound  by  constitutional  custom  to 
offer  the  responsibility  to  the  leader  of  the 
strongest  party  in  Parliament.  In  cases  of 
doubt — as,  for  example,  when  no  party  has 
a clear  predominance — the  monarch  gener- 
ally accepts  the  advice  of  the  outgoing  Prime 
Minister.  The  other  cabinet  ministers,  how- 
ever, are  chosen  for  office  by  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Second,  the  Prime  Minister  presides  over 
all  meetings  of  the  Cabinet.  (If  he  is  un- 
avoidably absent,  his  place  may  be  taken  by 
a senior  colleague,  but  this  is  exceptional.) 
His  is  therefore  the  most  powerful  voice  in 
the  making  of  policy.  Cabinet  meetings  take 
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place  in  secret  and  the  discussions  by  which 
policy  is  arrived  at  are  not  divulged.  The 
likelihood  of  irreconcilable  or  serious  disa- 
greement on  policy,  however,  is  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  have 
chosen  as  his  colleagues  men  (or  women) 
who  share  his  general  outlook  on  matters 
of  state. 

Third,  the  Prime  Minister  is  the  channel 
of  communication  between  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Crown.  Just  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  makes  known  to  the  sovereign 
the  decisions  of  the  House,  so  the  Prime 
Minister  makes  known  to  him  the  decisions 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  decisions  of  the  Cabinet 
are  made  known  to  Parliament  either  by  the 
Prime  Minister  or  by  the  minister  whose 
department  is  chiefly  concerned. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a single  channel  of 
communication  between  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Crown  underlies  what  is  known  as  cabinet 
solidarity  or  collective  responsibility.  Once 
a policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Cabinet, 
all  ministers  must  agree  to  support  it.  Any 
minister  who  finds  himself  unable  to  do  so 
has  no  alternative  but  to  resign.  By  support- 
ing the  policy,  all  ministers  share  responsi- 
bility for  it,  and  if  it  is  defeated  in  Parlia- 
ment, then  it  is  customary  for  the  Cabinet 
to  resign  as  a body. 


THE  PEOPLE 

Having  lost  control  of  legislation  and  of 
administration,  the  Crown  was  soon  to  lose 
its  last  means  of  controlling  policy  through 
its  ability  to  influence  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons  and  through 
its  patronage  system. 

The  composition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  was 
profoundly  affected  by  the  inclusion  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Before  1707  the  total  representation  of 
England  numbered  513.  In  1707  the  Act 
of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  brought 
thirty  additional  members  from  the  Scottish 
counties  and  fifteen  from  borough  constitu- 


encies, though  no  changes  were  made  in  the 
franchise,  the  method  of  election,  or  the 
areas  represented.  The  Irish  Union  in  1801 
added  sixty-four  members  from  the  counties, 
thirty-five  from  Irish  boroughs,  and  one 
from  the  University  of  Dublin  (Trinity 
College).  These  additions  raised  the  total 
membership  of  the  Commons  to  658,  at 
which  figure  it  remained  until  after  the 
Reform  Acts  of  1884-85. 

Such  changes  as  were  made  in  the  quali- 
fication of  members  in  the  18th  century  all 
tended  to  limit  the  candidates  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  thus  concentrating 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  great  landholders, 
and  excluding  the  able  but  poorer  lower 
classes  of  society.  Though  the  qualifications 
were  frequently  evaded,  they  were  not  abol- 
ished until  1858,  and  the  franchise  and 
method  of  election  continued  to  vary  from 
county  to  county  and  from  borough  to 
borough. 

The  Representative  and  His  Constituents. 

In  the  days  when  members  were  elected  for 
each  session  and  were  notified  in  the  writ 
of  summons  of  the  nature  of  the  business  to 
be  transacted,  it  was  easy  enough  for  the 
chosen  representative  to  be  instructed  in 
the  feeling  of  the  community  regarding  each 
problem  scheduled  for  discussion.  Thus  in 
1339  the  Commons  declared  themselves  un- 
able to  make  the  grant  demanded  without 
consulting  their  constituencies.  They  there- 
fore asked  that  another  parliament  be  called 
after  they  had  had  a chance  to  canvass 
their  electors. 

In  1694  the  Triennial  Act  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  elected  representatives  to  ob- 
tain a mandate  from  the  electors  every  three 
years.  However,  the  Septennial  Act  of  1716, 
by  increasing  the  lifetime  of  a parliament 
to  seven  years,  rendered  the  Commons  more 
independent  of  the  electorate  and  made  it 
more  difficult  for  representatives  to  keep  in 
touch  with  public  opinion. 

Since  people  are  always  interested  in 
something  they  must  pay  for,  the  fact  that 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  members 
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were  paid  by  their  electors  for  service 
rendered  made  the  ties  between  the  repre- 
sentative and  his  constituents  very  close. 
These  ties  were,  no  doubt,  somewhat  weak- 
ened with  the  abolition  of  this  financial 
bond. 

The  growth  of  parties,  particularly  after 
the  Restoration  (1660)  and  the  Revolution 
(1688),  resulted  in  a closer  and  more  con- 
tinuous relationship  between  the  members 
and  the  electorate  upon  all  matters  of  na- 
tional interest.  But  after  the  Revolution  of 
1688  there  were  for  a time  few  great  political 
issues  to  divide  the  country,  and  therefore 
instances  of  public  opinion  being  brought 
to  bear  in  and  upon  Parliament  are  cor- 
respondingly few  in  the  18th  century. 
Nevertheless,  in  1713  the  City  of  London 
asked  its  representatives  to  inquire  into  the 
late  Tory  government,  and  especially  into 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  later,  popular 
opinion  called  for  a parliamentary  investi- 
gation of  Walpole’s  administration.  Thus  it 
was  evident  that,  even  in  a House  as  un- 
representative as  the  Commons  was  in  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century,  the  popular 
will  could  upon  occasion  make  itself  felt. 

But  the  House  could  also  be  extraor- 
dinarily unresponsive  to  public  opinion. 
During  the  Seven  Years’  War  (1756-63) 
George  II  remarked  to  William  Pitt  the 
Elder,  “You  have  taught  me  to  look  for  the 
sense  of  my  subjects  in  another  place  than 
the  House  of  Commons.”  Members  resented 
anything  approaching  a close  or  continuous 
control  over  their  actions  in  the  House.  The 
Whigs  generally  supported  the  view  of  such 
leaders  as  Edmund  Burke,  who  stated: 
“Authoritative  instructions,  mandates  is- 
sued, which  the  member  is  bound  blindly 
and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote  and  to  argue 
for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  con- 
viction of  his  judgment  and  conscience, 
these  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  which  arise  from  a fundamental 
mistake  of  the  whole  order  and  tenor  of 
our  Constitution.”  The  instruction  of  mem- 
bers was  dropped  in  the  last  years  of  the 
18th  century,  but  the  power  of  public  opi- 


nion continued  to  grow,  as  was  shown  in  the 
case  of  John  Wilkes,  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper The  North  Briton.  Wilkes  made  some 
biting  criticisms  of  the  King  and  his  policy, 
for  which  he  was  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Three  times  the  electors  of 
Middlesex  returned  him  to  Parliament,  and 
each  time  the  Commons  refused  to  allow 
him  to  take  his  seat.  The  House  finally  gave 
way,  and  a few  years  later  a resolution 
declared  that  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes 
were  “subversive  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
electors  of  the  kingdom”.  This  forcing  of 
public  opinion  upon  the  legislature  was  a 
triumph  of  democratic  principle  which,  how- 
ever, soon  collapsed  under  George  Ill’s 
efforts  to  control  Parliament  and  the  reac- 
tionary measures  inspired  by  the  fear  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Not  until  after  the  final 
defeat  of  Napoleon  in  1815  did  the  electorate 
as  a whole  once  more  raise  the  cry  of 
“Economy  and  Reform”. 

Political  Parties  and  the  Electorate.  The 

development  of  parties  with  more  or  less 
definite  points  of  view  was  insufficient  in 
itself  to  make  public  opinion  an  effective 
force  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
Only  when  elections  came  to  be  fought,  not 
on  the  basis  of  personalities,  nor  even  of 
parties,  but  of  parties  definitely  pledged  to 
support  certain  policies,  could  public  opinion 
be  truly  said  to  affect  the  government.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  mandate,  by  which 
the  votes  of  the  electors  at  an  election  de- 
termine the  questions  of  policy.  For  ex- 
ample, Lord  Grey  considered  himself  com- 
mitted to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  in  or  out 
of  office.  Consequently,  the  election  of  1831 
was  fought,  not  on  the  general  question 
of  parliamentary  reform,  but  on  whether 
the  Reform  Bill  should  be  passed  or  not. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter, he  thought  it  necessary  to  place  his 
programme  of  legislation  before  the  electors, 
since  Parliament  was  not  sitting  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment.  But  it  was  not  until 
1886  that  the  principle  was  firmly  estab- 
lished that  whenever  the  government  ceased 
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to  command  a majority  in  support  of  a mat- 
ter of  policy,  there  must  be  a general  elec- 
tion to  determine  public  opinion  on  the 
issues.  In  that  year,  when  Mr.. Gladstone’s 
first  Home  Rule  Bill,  providing  for  a separ- 
ate Irish  legislature,  had  been  defeated  on 
its  second  reading,  the  Prime  Minister  did 
not  hesitate  to  advise  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament and  an  election  to  determine  public 
opinion  on  this  issue.  Since  that  time,  the 
right  of  the  electorate  to  have  all  major 
issues  of  legislative  policy  put  before  it  at  an 
election  has  never  been  challenged. 

However,  this  principle  of  the  mandate 
and  of  collective  cabinet  responsibility  ne- 
cessitated a much  more  closely-knit  party 
organization  to  determine  policy  in  advance. 
It  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  the  Opposition 
on  the  other  to  hold  pre-sessional  meetings 
to  discuss  statements  of  policy,  as  had  been 
the  practice  up  to  1832.  The  result  was  the 
gradual  development  of  a central  or  national 
office  for  each  party  under  a full-time  party 
organizer.  This  body  draws  up  the  party 
platform  to  which  all  candidates  for  elec- 
tion are  expected  to  subscribe;  it  chooses  the 
candidates  and  conducts  the  election  cam- 
paign. In  this  way  party  organization  has 
made  public  opinion  more  effective,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  has  become  more 
responsible  to  the  people. 


ELECTORAL  SYSTEM - 
THE  ROAD  TO  DEMOCRACY 

Representation  in  Parliament.  During  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  the  shire  repre- 
sentation had  remained  constant  at  two  from 
each  of  thirty-seven  English  counties,  but 
the  number  of  burgesses  fluctuated  greatly. 
However,  by  the  1 460’s  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation was  being  sought  by  and  granted 
to  all  towns  desiring  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  16th  century  Tudor  mon- 
archs  such  as  Henry  VIII  had  added  con- 
siderably to  the  number  of  members  as  part 


of  a deliberate  policy  to  extend  royal  sup- 
port in  Parliament.  Henry  VIII  raised  the 
number  of  shire  representatives  from 
seventy-two  to  ninety,  gave  representation 
to  a number  of  English  towns  like  Liver- 
pool, Chester,  Peterborough,  and  West- 
minster, which  appear  to  have  deserved  this 
right  by  reason  of  their  size  and  importance, 
and  added  thirteen  Welsh  boroughs  of  two 
members  each.  Under  Edward  VI,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth  I,  the  number  of  burgesses  in 
the  House  rose  steadily. 

That  the  borough  representation  (374) 
was  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
shire  members  (90)  was  already  recognized 
in  Elizabeth  I’s  reign.  Wylson,  one  of  Eliza- 
beth’s secretaries,  in  refusing  the  Earl  of 
Rutland’s  request  for  borough  representation 
for  his  county  town,  wrote,  “It  is  thought 
that  there  are  over  many  (burgesses)  al- 
ready, and  there  will  be  device  hereafter  to 
lessen  the  number  for  decayed  towns.”  No 
“device”,  however,  was  forthcoming  in  the 
17th  or  18th  centuries,  though  both  James 
I and  Oliver  Cromwell  were  conscious  of 
the  need  for  reform.  James,  when  summon- 
ing his  first  parliament  in  1604,  ordered  the 
sheriffs  not  to  send  a writ  to  “any  ancient 
town  being  so  ruined  that  there  were  not 
residents  sufficient”. 

T^Many  parliamentarians  urged  reform  of 
"me  electoral  system  and  of  representation 
in  Parliament  in  1688,  and  again  in  1707 
at  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
yet  again  in  1801  when  Ireland  became 
united  with  England  and  Scotland.  But  little 
was  done.  By  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
the  abuses  in  the  electoral  system  had  be- 
come most  glaring.  The  rotten  borough  of 
Old  Sarum,  whose  fields  could  not  provide 
a shelter  for  the  Returning  Officer,  con- 
tinued to  send  two  burgesses  to  the  Com- 
mons, as  did  Grafton,  a “pocket  borough” 
or  “nomination  borough”  whose  half-dozen 
electors  were  instructed  how  to  vote  by  the 
landholder.  The  coastal  town  of  Dunwich, 
represented  in  the  Commons  by  two  mem- 
bers, had  actually  disappeared  beneath  the 
= waves  when  the  Suffolk  coast  in  its  neigh- 
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bourhood  subsided.  A survey  conducted  in 
1793  showed  that  fifty-one  English  and 
Welsh  boroughs,  whose  combined  popula- 
tion numbered  slightly  fewer  than  1,500, 
actually  sent  100  members  to  the  Commons. 

Even  more  important  than  the  numerical 
inequalities  of  the  representative  system 
were  the  abuses  to  which  it  gave  rise,  for 
the  smaller  the  electorate  the  more  open  it 
was  to  bribery  and  influence.  The  greater 
number  of  electors  in  the  shires  made  it 
impossible  to  buy  the  county  representation 
outright,  though  the  representatives  could 
be  influenced.  Consequently,  the  shires  re- 
mained comparatively  free  from  the  more 
serious  forms  of  corruption  and  never  came 
under  attack  during  the  entire  reform  move- 
ment. But  in  the  “burgage”  or  “pocket”  or 
“nomination”  boroughs,  the  right  to  return 
a member  had  become  almost  the  private 
property  of  a family  or  an  individual,  and 
most  boroughs  were  subject  to  varying 
degrees  of  corruption. 

The  Need  for  Reform.  This  was  the  situa- 
tion in  1815,  when  reform  was  once  more 
being  urged  upon  three  grounds.  The  first 
was  that  a citizen  who  did  not  have  the 
right  to  vote  was  not  a free  man  in  the  full 
sense.  The  second  ground  was  the  anom- 
alies of  the  existing  system  which  gave 
two  members  to  Old  Sarum  and  Dunwich 
but  none  at  all  to  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  or  Birmingham.  The  third  was  the 
economic  and  social  changes  resulting  from 
the  Industrial  Revolution. 

By  creating  a new  industrial  world  in 
northern  England  and  the  Midlands,  the 
Industrial  Revolution  caused  a shift  in 
population  and  a complete  transformation 
of  the  economic  interests  of  the  nation  and 
the  pattern  of  English  social  life.  The  op- 
ponents of  reform  claimed  that  the  17th- 
century  House  of  Commons  did  in  fact 
represent  the  varied  interests  of  the  country 
fairly  well,  for  prior  to  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution the  landed  interests  were  dominant  in 
the  nation  as  well  as  in  Parliament.  But  by 
the  turn  of  the  19th  century  the  landed 


interest  was  no  longer  the  prime  factor  in  a 
country  which  had  become  “the  workshop 
of  the  world”.  Since  the  House  of  Lords 
would  remain  to  a large  extent  the  citadel  of 
the  landed  aristocracy,  it  was  all  the  more 
important  that  the  great  manufacturing  and 
industrial  towns  of  the  Midlands  and  the 
North,  like  Birmingham,  Coventry,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Sheffield,  Halifax,  and  Brad- 
ford, should  be  adequately  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  late  18th  century  some  6,000 
electors  returned  a majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  situation  lent  itself  to  cor- 
ruption. In  the  1780’s  two-thirds  of  the 
members  were  nominated  by  the  great  titled 
landowners,  giving  that  class  an  immense 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  well 
as  complete  control  in  their  own  House. 
Immense  sums  of  money  were  frequently 
spent  upon  elections,  especially  in  the  coun- 
ties where  the  forty-shilling  freeholder 
tended  to  look  upon  the  vote  as  a perma- 
nent source  of  income. 

These  conditions,  it  seemed  to  the  Whigs, 
made  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons 
imperative.  But  the  long  struggle  against 
the  French  revolutionary  forces  and  Napo- 
leon, followed  by  the  period  of  reaction 
after  Waterloo,  delayed  any  parliamentary 
action  upon  the  matter.  However,  outside 
Parliament  agitation  was  steadily  building 
up  and  the  pressure  for  reform  was  increas- 
ing. In  1780  Major  Cartwright  became  the 
first  leader  of  a group  of  political  reformers 
who  were  known  as  “Radicals”  because 
they  proposed  to  reform  the  British  political 
system  from  its  very  roots.  For  instance, 
they  held  that  no  adult  citizen  should  be 
deprived  of  the  franchise.  In  1790  another 
extra-parliamentary  group,  “The  Friends  of 
the  People”,  which  numbered  Lord  Grey 
among  its  members,  took  up  the  cause  of 
political  reform.  After  almost  fifty  years  of 
Tory  rule,  the  general  election  of  1830  re- 
turned a Whig  majority  to  Parliament  and 
Lord  Grey  formed  the  new  government. 
Thus,  with  political  agitation  outside  Parlia- 
ment and  a Whig  majority  in  the  Commons, 
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the  stage  was  set  for  parliamentary  reform, 
though  Lord  Grey  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  Radicals  outside  Parliament. 

The  Great  Reform  Bill  and  Its  Effects. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  Part  III 
of  how  Lord  John  Russell’s  First  Reform 
Bill,  introduced  in  1831,  was  defeated  in 
committee  in  the  Commons.  This  defeat 
brought  about  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
and  the  general  election  which  followed  was 
fought  upon  the  Reform  Bill  issue.  The 
Whig  government  of  Lord  Grey  returned  to 
office  with  a large  majority.  The  Reform 
Bill,  introduced  a second  time,  passed  the 
Commons  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
whereupon  riots  broke  out  all  over  the 
country  under  the  rallying  cry  of  “The  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill”. 
The  third  time  the  Bill  was  presented  the 
Commons  again  passed  it,  but  the  Lords 
amended  it  in  such  a way  as  to  destroy  its 
whole  purpose.  Grey’s  ministry  therefore  re- 
signed, and  the  King  called  upon  the  Tories 
to  form  a new  government.  The  Tories, 
however,  were  unable  to  do  so,  and  Lord 
Grey  was  recalled.  He  agreed  to  form  a 
ministry  only  after  the  King  had  promised 
to  create  sufficient  new  peers  to  pass  the 
measure  through  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  acting  upon  the  King’s 
request,  urged  the  peers  to  abandon  their 
useless  resistance  to  the  Bill  so  clearly  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  in  the  Commons  and 
by  public  opinion.  The  Lords  gave  way,  and 
the  Reform  Bill  became  law  in  July  1832. 

This  Reform  Act  of  1832  had  four  main 
purposes.  It  was  designed,  first,  to  redis- 
tribute seats  in  accordance  with  the  changes 
in  population;  second,  to  increase  the  shire 
representation  which  had  fallen  so  far  be- 
hind the  borough  representation;  third,  to 
extend  the  franchise;  and  fourth,  to  diminish 
the  expense  of  election  by  helping  to  do 
away  with  the  bribery  and  corruption.  It 
was  not  designed  to  make  any  fundamental 
changes  in  the  constitution,  but  rather  to 
make  the  House  of  Commons  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  growing  industrial  interests 


of  the  nation.  To  accomplish  this  it  abol- 
ished fifty-five  rotten  or  decayed  boroughs, 
each  of  which  with  fewer  than  2,000  voters 
elected  two  members,  except  for  one  which 
elected  three.  A further  thirty  boroughs  with 
populations  between  2,000  and  4,000  had 
their  representation  reduced  from  two  mem- 
bers to  one,  and  one  had  its  four  members 
reduced  to  two.  The  143  seats  thus  made 
available  were  redistributed  as  follows:  65 
to  the  most  populous  counties;  44  to  twenty- 
two  large  towns;  21  to  twenty-one  smaller 
towns;  and  13  to  Scottish  and  Irish  towns. 
At  the  same  time  the  franchise  was  ex- 
tended to  give  the  vote  in  the  boroughs  to  all 
householders  paying  £10  annual  rent,  and 
in  the  counties  to  £10  copyholders  and 
long-leaseholders,  and  to  leaseholders  of 
shorter  term  or  tenants-at-will  paying  a 
minimum  rent  of  £50  p.a.  For  freeholders 
in  the  counties,  property  with  an  annual 
value  of  forty  shillings  remained  the  voting 
qualification  as  before.  These  extensions  of 
the  franchise  added  over  half  a million 
voters  to  the  electorate. 

The  practical  effects  of  this  Reform  Act 
of  1832  were  three  in  number.  First,  by  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  £10  householder  in 
the  boroughs  it  transferred  the  supreme 
political  power  from  the  great  hereditary 
landowner  class  (the  aristocracy)  to  the 
upper  industrial  and  commercial  middle 
class.  Second,  the  bond  of  common  interest 
and  control  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons  was  finally 
broken.  The  House  of  Lords  now  became 
the  stronghold  of  the  conservative  landed 
interests  in  spite  of  the  elevation  of  a number 
of  industrialists  to  the  peerage.  The  House 
of  Commons  came  to  represent  more  and 
more  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  nation,  though  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  shire  members  did  strengthen 
the  representation  of  the  agricultural  and 
rural  interests  and  society.  Third,  a new  in- 
dependence of  spirit  and  of  policy,  bom  of 
the  victory  of  the  Commons  over  the  Lords 
in  1832,  began  to  emerge  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Moreover,  the  new  industrial  and 
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Changes  in  Parliamentary  Representation  1830-1930 


CORNWALL  1830 

Because  Cornwall  was  a royal  duchy  and  also  because 
it  had  been  commercially  important  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
it  had  a remarkable  collection  of  small  parliamentary 
boroughs,  indicated  by  crosses  on  the  map. 


CORNWALL  1930 


LANCASHIRE  1830 

Because  Lancashire  had  been  a dreary  waste  county 
with  few  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had  not  be- 
gun its  rapid  development  until  after  1700,  it  had  few 
parliamentary  boroughs. 


Cornwall  has  no  town  big  enough  to  be  a parliamen- 
tary borough  under  the  modern  rule  of  approximately 
equal  districts.  Consequently,  the  county  is  now  divided 
into  five  constituencies  (shown  by  squares  on  the  map 
above),  each  returning  one  member  to  Parliament. 


Lancashire  is  studded  with  boroughs  (shown  by  crosses) 
returning  one  or  more  members  to  Parliament,  headed 
by  Manchester  and  Liverpool  with  their  considerable 
groups  of  members.  In  addition,  there  are  many  county 
constituencies,  indicated  by  squares. 


From  "The  Struggle  for  Democracy",  courtesy  of  Cadbury  Brothers  Limited,  Bournville 


commercial  element  contributed  a new  point 
of  view  in  parliamentary  government.  The 
House  of  Commons  also  became  increasingly 
sensitive  to  the  power  of  public  opinion  in 
the  formation  of  government  policies. 

But  though  political  power  had  passed 
from  the  landed  aristocracy  to  the  upper 
middle  class  of  electors,  the  personnel  of 
the  House  of  Commons  remained  largely 
unaltered.  The  new  electors  still  chose  the 
country  gentleman  or  the  son  of  a landed 
aristocrat  as  their  representative,  so  that 
there  were  as  yet  comparatively  few  mem- 


bers of  Parliament  drawn  from  the  fields  of 
finance,  business,  or  industry.  However,  the 
old  order  had  changed,  and  though  some 
Whigs  regarded  the  1832  Act  as  final,  it 
soon  became  obvious  to  most  people  that 
whenever  classes  (such  as  the  artisans  and 
the  farm  labourers)  which  still  remained  un- 
enfranchised began  to  demand  the  vote,  the 
artificial  limits  set  by  the  1832  Act  would 
be  swept  away. 

The  new  spirit  in  Parliament  soon  be- 
came apparent  in  the  passage  in  1834  of  the 
new  Poor  Law  Act,  and  in  1835  of  the 
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This  cartoon  by  John  Tenniel  ap- 
peared in  the  English  magazine 
"Punch"  at  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867.  It  was  entitled  "A 
Leap  in  the  Dark",  a phrase  used 
by  Lord  Derby  expressing  the  un- 
certainty felt  by  many  people 
about  the  consequences  of  extend- 
ing the  franchise  to  the  urban 
masses.  The  face  on  the  horse  is 
that  of  Disraeli  who  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  the 
Act.  (Reproduced  by  permission  of 
"Punch") 


Municipal  Corporation  Act.  Since  these 
measures  did  not  give  the  vote  to  the 
workers,  the  latter  organized  the  London 
Working  Men’s  Association  with  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  the  political  machinery  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  social  and  economic 
reforms.  From  London  this  movement 
spread  throughout  the  country  and  made  a 
wide  appeal  as  the  Chartist  movement. 
However,  as  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
and  other  reforms  eased  the  economic  needs 
of  the  working  classes,  support  for  the 
Chartist  Movement  began  to  decline,  espe- 
cially after  1848. 

The  Second  Reform  Bill.  Between  the  years 
1852  and  1860  four  separate  schemes  of 
reform  failed  to  become  law,  probably  be- 
cause there  was  no  urgent  demand  from 
outside  Parliament.  In  1864  Mr.  Gladstone 
caused  considerable  offence  to  several  of  his 
colleagues  by  declaring:  “Every  man  who 
is  not  personally  incapacitated  by  some  con- 
sideration of  personal  unfitness  or  of  politi- 
cal danger  is  morally  entitled  to  come  within 
the  pale  of  the  Constitution.”  This  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  universal  suffrage,  and 
ultimately  of  democracy,  brought  about  the 
defection  of  a section  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
own  party  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 


1865  Reform  Bill  in  both  Houses.  But  in 
1867  the  Conservatives  under  Lord  Derby 
and  Benjamin  Disraeli  brought  forward  a 
Bill  to  enfranchise  the  artisan  population  of 
the  towns.  This,  they  hoped,  could  be  made 
to  serve  the  Conservative  Party’s  interests. 
By  this  measure  thirty-five  boroughs  were 
partially,  and  eleven  wholly,  disenfranchised, 
and  the  seats  thus  made  available  were  re- 
distributed among  the  more  populous  towns 
and  counties.  At  the  same  time  the  franchise 
in  the  boroughs  was  extended  to  all  house- 
holders and  to  lodgers  paying  £ 10  annually 
in  rent,  and  in  the  counties  to  tenant  farmers 
paying  <£12  annual  rent.  This  Act  added  to 
the  electorate  over  a million  voters,  of  which 
the  majority  came  from  the  class  of  artisans 
in  the  towns. 

The  Third  Reform  Bill  and  Later  Reforms. 

In  1884  the  Third  Reform  Bill  extended 
the  franchise  to  the  agricultural  labourer, 
adding  thereby  nearly  2,000,000  voters  to 
the  electorate  and  practically  abolishing  the 
difference  between  county  and  borough 
members.  Britain  now  became  a nation  of 
single-member  constituencies,  except  for  a 
few  boroughs  which  retained  two  members. 
Her  electoral  system,  based  on  a fair  distri- 
bution of  representatives  and  on  manhood 
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suffrage,  was  now  within  a few  short  steps 
of  full  democracy.  These  steps  were  not 
long  delayed.  The  Representation  of  the 
People  Act  of  1918  abolished  the  property 
qualification  for  members  and  extended  the 
franchise  to  women  of  thirty  and  over.  Ten 
years  later  an  Act  reduced  the  age  qualifica- 
tion of  the  female  voter  to  twenty-one,  as  it 
already  was  for  the  male.  The  1948  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act  provided  for 
future  redistribution  of  seats  in  accordance 
with  shifts  in  population  and  put  an  end  to 
“plural  voting”.  Until  1949  certain  people 
in  Britain  had  more  than  one  vote.  A man 
who  owned  business  premises  in  one  con- 
stituency but  who  lived  in  another  con- 
stituency could  vote  in  both  places.  Gradu- 
ates of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and 
some  Scottish  and  provincial  universities 
might  vote  in  their  own  home  constituencies 
and  also  for  special  members  who  repre- 
sented the  universities.  In  1948  both  these 
special  voting  privileges  were  abolished,  and 
England  became  a nation  in  which  a single 
vote  was  recognized  as  the  constitutional 
right  of  every  citizen  over  twenty-one,  ex- 
cept peers,  criminals,  and  lunatics. 

The  inconsistencies  of  the  electoral  system 
and  the  abuses  to  which  they  had  given  rise 
were  thus  eliminated,  and,  as  far  as  the 
actual  mechanics  of  representation  are  con- 
cerned, there  appears  to  be  little  room  for 
improvement.  Nevertheless,  the  results  of  a 
general  election  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
accurately  the  true  state  of  public  opinion. 
Thus,  in  1945  in  Britain  the  Labour  party 
elected  sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  members 
on  forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  votes;  the 
Conservatives  thirty  per  cent  of  the  House 
on  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  votes;  the 
Liberals  with  nine  per  cent  of  the  votes  re- 
turned less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  mem- 


bers. It  is  obvious  that  the  present  system, 
while  based  on  the  principle  “one  person, 
one  vote,”  does  not  make  all  votes  equal  in 
value,  but  rather  tends  to  increase  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  majority  party.  Because 
small  majorities  result  in  weak  and  unstable 
government,  this  tendency  of  the  electoral 
system  is  considered  by  some  people  to  be 
one  of  its  virtues. 

The  Secret  Ballot.  From  the  13th  to  the 
18th  century,  representatives  to  the  House 
of  Commons  were  chosen  in  mass  meetings 
by  acclamation  or  by  a show  of  hands. 
Later  in  the  18th  century  each  voter  went 
to  a polling  booth  and  declared  publicly  and 
aloud  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom 
he  wished  to  vote.  Naturally  enough,  this  led 
to  bribery  and  threats,  and  an  election  quite 
frequently  ended  in  a riot  such  as  that  in 
“Eatanswill”  described  in  Dickens’s  Pick- 
wick Papers. 

Secret  voting  by  ballot  had  been  proposed 
in  the  1830’s,  but  opposition  to  it  had  always 
been  strong.  As  late  as  1852  Palmerston 
expressed  the  opinion  that  “to  go  sneaking 
to  the  ballot-box  is  unworthy  of  the  char- 
acter of  straightforward  and  honest  Eng- 
lishmen”. But  after  a long  period  of  agita- 
tion the  Ballot  Act  establishing  secret  voting 
was  passed  in  1872,  and  elaborate  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  preserve  the  secrecy. 

In  this  way  the  voter  is  free  to  vote  as 
he  pleases,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has 
become  truly  representative  of  the  people. 
Public  opinion  can  now  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  since  a ministry  must  retain 
the  support  of  the  House  if  it  is  to  remain  in 
office,  the  legislative  and  executive  bodies 
in  Britain  are  now  responsible  to  the  people, 
making  Britain  a true  democracy. 
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20 

CANADA  DEVELOPS  HER  OWN 
CONSTITUTION  AL  SYSTEM 


In  the  rather  less  than  three  centuries  be- 
tween the  founding  of  Quebec  by  Champlain 
in  1608  and  the  proclamation  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1867, 
Canada  experienced  a number  of  systems 
of  government  ranging  from  an  autocracy 
under  the  French  regime  to  an  advanced 
parliamentary  democracy.  This  develop- 
ment, so  rapid  in  comparison  with  the  slow 
growth  of  parliamentary  institutions  and 
responsible  government  in  Britain,  would 
certainly  have  been  impossible  had  not  the 
way  been  prepared  by  the  previous  experi- 
ences of  both  Britain  and  the  United  States. 


OF  NEW  FRANCE 

The  early  Habitation  of  Quebec,  founded 
by  Champlain  in  1608,  grew  with  depressing 
slowness.  French  settlers  appeared  to  be  at- 
tracted to  the  French  West  Indies  rather 
than  to  the  little  settlement  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  was  not  until  nine  years 
after  its  first  establishment  that  the  little 
trading-post  welcomed  the  first  true  colonist, 
Louis  Hebert,  who  in  1617  brought  his  wife 
and  children  from  Port  Royal  to  Quebec 
and  settled  down  to  till  the  soil. 

The  political  institutions  of  a colony 
usually  bear  a close  resemblance  to  those  of 
its  mother  country.  Consequently,  when  the 
population  had  grown  sufficiently  to  warrant 


political  organization,  France  extended  to 
her  colony  the  same  type  of  government  that 
she  had  developed  for  herself.  The  French- 
Canadian  habitants  were  generally  satisfied 
with  the  political  framework  with  which  they 
were  already  familiar. 

Government  by  the  Fur  Companies.  An- 
other ten  years  went  by  before  any  major 
development  took  place  in  the  tiny  colony. 
Champlain’s  reports  and  his  ceaseless  efforts 
at  last  drew  the  attention  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who  was  Louis  XIII’s  chief  minister 
and  the  most  powerful  man  in  France. 
Richelieu  encouraged  the  formation  of  the 
Company  of  New  France,  or  Company  of 
One  Hundred  Associates,  composed  not 
only  of  merchants  but  also  of  some  of  the 
highest  nobles  of  France.  The  Company 
pledged  itself  to  govern  the  colony,  to  send 
out  to  New  France  a large  number  of 
colonists  each  year,  and  to  support  these 
settlers  for  a three-year  period  of  adjust- 
ment. In  return  the  Company  received  a 
charter  granting  it  a monoply  of  the  fur  trade 
of  New  France. 

Almost  at  once  disasters  befell  the  Com- 
pany and  its  colonial  protege.  The  English 
captured  the  first  fleet  bearing  colonists, 
supplies,  and  trading  goods  in  1629;  Que- 
bec fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English;  and 
Champlain  himself  was  taken  prisoner. 
Though  the  colony  was  restored  to  France 
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in  1632  and  Champlain  returned  to  guide 
its  development,  its  growth  was  still  ex- 
tremely slow  for  a number  of  reasons.  The 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  being 
primarily  interested  in  the  fur  trade,  feared 
that  settlers  would  drive  away  the  fur- 
bearing animals.  This  attitude  and  the  wars 
with  the  English  discouraged  settlement. 
Furthermore,  few  Frenchmen  wished  to  go 
to  the  new  land,  and  those  that  did  were 
more  interested  in  adventure  than  in  agri- 
culture. Consequently,  the  Company  brought 
out  only  a small  fraction  of  its  promised 
number  of  settlers,  and  by  1660  there  were 
no  more  than  3,000  French  in  Canada  and 
perhaps  300  in  Acadia. 

Royal  Government  in  New  France.  Tremen- 
dous changes  in  France  greatly  affected  the 
fortunes  of  the  colony  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
In  the  first  place,  in  1661  Louis  XIV,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  in  1643  at  the  age 
of  four  and  a half,  declared  himself  of  age 
and  began  his  long  period  of  personal  and 
absolute  rule.  Colonies  played  an  important 
role  in  Louis’s  plans  for  aggrandizement  at 
home  and  abroad.  Second,  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  in  1661  removed  the 
principal  check  upon  Louis’s  soaring  ambi- 
tions and  brought  to  office,  as  controller- 
general  of  finances,  Jean  Colbert,  one  of  the 
ablest  French  administrators  of  all  time. 
Third,  Colbert  planned  to  make  the  colonies 
a source  of  wealth  and  strength  to  the  home- 
land by  bringing  them  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  government  in  France.  Conse- 
quently, in  1663  he  transferred  the  govern- 
ment of  New  France  from  the  Company  of 
One  Hundred  Associates  to  officials  ap- 
pointed by  and  responsible  to  the  King. 

This  new  system,  known  as  Royal  Gov- 
ernment, lasted  for  ninety-seven  years  until 
the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British  in 
1759-60  brought  it  to  an  end.  Under  this 
system  the  colony  was  governed  by  a Sover- 
eign Council  consisting  at  first  of  the  three 
chief  officials  and  five  councillors  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop.  The  people 
had  no  say  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  In 


This  painting  by  Charles  W.  Simpson  shows  a meeting 
of  the  Sovereign  Council  of  New  France  in  1663. 
(Public  Archives  of  Canada) 


1675  the  King  assumed  the  right  to  appoint 
the  councillors  and  increased  their  number 
to  seven,  and  in  1702  the  body  was  renamed 
the  Superior  Council.  This  Council,  act- 
ing on  instructions  received  from  the  home 
government,  regulated  the  whole  life  of 
the  habitant.  It  fixed  prices  and  rates  of 
profit,  controlled  trade,  encouraged  agricul- 
ture, tried  persons  accused  of  legal  offences, 
punished  offenders,  counted  the  people,  and 
supervised  a countless  host  of  the  details  of 
colonial  living. 

The  three  most  important  officials  in  the 
colony  were  the  Governor,  the  Bishop,  and 
the  Intendant.  The  Governor,  since  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  defence  of  the  colony,  was 
responsible  for  developing  an  Indian  policy 
aimed  at  preserving  good  relations  with 
friendly  tribes  and  at  eliminating  the  menace 
of  the  hostile  tribes,  especially  the  Iroquois 
of  the  Six  Nations.  The  Bishop  had  charge 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  colony,  its 
churches,  schools,  and  hospitals,  and  its  mis- 
sionary activities,  especially  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sions to  the  Indians.  The  third  official,  the 
Intendant,  was  something  of  a business 
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Jean  Talon,  first  Intendant  of  New  France  (Public 
Archives  of  Canada) 


Francois  de  Laval,  first  Bishop  of  Quebec  (Public 
Archives  of  Canada) 


manager  of  the  colony.  He  was  in  charge  of 
trade,  industry,  and  the  general  economic 
affairs  of  the  colony.  The  great  weakness  of 
this  system  was  that  the  powers  of  each 
official  were  never  clearly  defined.  For  in- 
stance, the  Governor  was  vitally  concerned 
with  the  Indian  on  the  warpath,  the  Bishop 
with  the  conversion  of  his  soul,  and  the 
Intendant  with  the  furs  which  the  Indian 
traded  to  the  French  in  return  for  trinkets, 
tools,  guns,  or  brandy.  This  overlapping  led 
to  frequent  and  bitter  quarrels  among  the 
officials,  each  of  whom  was  responsible  to 
the  King  or  the  Pope  and  independent  of 
the  other  two  and  of  the  Council.  Since 
each  made  his  own  report  direct  to  the  King, 
each  was  a check  upon  the  other  two.  A 
further  weakness  was  the  close  control  exer- 
cised by  the  home  government  over  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  which  greatly  ham- 
pered the  constructive  measures  and  initia- 
tive of  the  officials  in  the  colony.  When  the 
King’s  active  interest  began  to  decline  after 
1673,  French  officials  became  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  the  colony,  which  ceased  to  make 
much  progress. 

Three  great  leaders  converted  the  strug- 
gling colony  of  New  France  into  a prosper- 


ous community,  although  it  never  became 
entirely  self-sufficient.  Jean  Talon  came  to 
New  France  in  1665  as  Intendant.  During 
the  seven  years  in  which  he  carried  out  the 
duties  of  this  office,  he  encouraged  trade,  in- 
dustry, and  settlement,  so  that  when  he  left 
in  1672  the  population  had  doubled,  and  the 
settlement  stretched  continuously  along  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Quebec  to 
Montreal  and  along  the  Richelieu  from  its 
mouth  to  Lake  Champlain. 

The  first  Bishop  of  New  France,  Frangois 
de  Laval,  left  an  indelible  mark  upon  the 
colony.  In  pursuit  of  his  aim  of  making  the 
Church  the  most  powerful  influence  in  New 
France,  he  encouraged  missions,  founded 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  attacked  the  sale 
of  brandy  to  the  Indians. 

The  most  colourful  Governor  of  New 
France  was  Count  Frontenac,  who  took 
over  his  duties  in  1672,  just  before  Jean 
Talon  left  for  France.  Frontenac  was  most 
successful  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians, 
but  constant  quarrels  with  the  other  officials 
led  to  his  recall  in  1682.  However,  serious 
Indian  troubles  resulted  in  his  reappoint- 
ment for  a second  term  from  1689  to  1698. 

Bishop  and  Church  struggled  with  Gov- 
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ernor  and  State  for  supremacy  in  the 
Council.  The  Bishop  and  Church  gained  a 
signal  victory  when  the  parish  became  the 
unit  of  administration  in  New  France,  but 
the  government  remained  autocratic.  The 
reprimand  which  Frontenac’s  one  attempt  to 
set  up  an  Estates-General  called  forth  was 
a sufficient  deterrent  to  any  further  experi- 
ments in  the  direction  of  local  popular  gov- 
ernment. 

For  ninety-seven  years,  then,  the  habitant 
of  New  France  experienced  this  autocratic 
type  of  government.  A dominant  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  a modified  form  of 
feudalism,  the  seigneurial  system,  accus- 
tomed him  to  the  spiritual  control  of  his 
priest  and  the  economic  and  social  control 
of  his  seigneur.  Consequently,  at  the  time 
of  the  British  conquest  of  Canada,  the  habi- 
tant had  had  no  experience  of  representative 
self-government  and  had  developed  no  in- 
terest in  parliamentary  institutions  at  any 
level. 

Though  Royal  Government  in  the  early 
days  contributed  much  to  the  well-being  of 
the  colony,  the  great  weakness  of  paternal 
despotism  began  to  appear  in  the  long  strug- 
gle with  the  English  for  supremacy  in 
North  America.  Quarrels  among  Governor 
Vaudreuil,  Intendant  Bigot,  and  General 
Montcalm  were  disastrous  to  the  proper  de- 
fence of  the  colony.  The  system  of  paternal- 
ism had  reduced  the  colony  to  almost  entire 
dependence  upon  France.  The  fall  of  Louis- 
bourg  and  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet 
and  army  in  the  St.  Lawrence  cut  New 
France  off  from  all  assistance  from  the 
mother  country,  and  the  habitant  found  him- 
self cast  adrift  with  no  leadership  and  no 
training  in  self-reliance. 

Military  Rule  in  Canada  1760-63.  With 
the  fall  of  Quebec  (1759)  and  the  surrender 
of  Montreal  the  following  year,  fighting  in 
North  America  ceased.  But  the  war  dragged 
on  in  Europe  for  another  three  years,  during 
which  the  fate  of  Canada  remained  unde- 
termined. While  military  forces  occupied  the 
country,  General  James  Murray  ruled  as 


Governor  of  Quebec.  Murray  used  the 
seigneurs,  the  captains  of  militia,  and  the 
parish  priests  to  carry  on  the  administration 
of  the  colony. 

The  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763  ceded  all 
French  Canada  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
Britain.  But  this  acquisition  of  territory  pre- 
sented some  extraordinarily  difficult  prob- 
lems for  the  British,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  how  an  English  Protestant  Parliament 
should  rule  a French  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation totally  inexperienced  in  representative 
or  parliamentary  government. 


The  Problem  of  “La  Survivance”.  The  con- 
quest and  cession  of  Canada  were  terrible 
shocks  to  some  60,000  French  Canadians, 
for  which  nothing  in  their  previous  experi- 
ence had  done  anything  to  prepare  them. 
After  1763  those  who  wished  to  return  to 
France  were  allowed  to  do  so.  But  most  of 
the  Canadiens  remained  in  the  land  they 
loved.  However,  they  were  worried.  Would 
the  British  government  which  persecuted 
Roman  Catholics  in  Britain  allow  them  to 
practise  their  religion?  What  of  their  lan- 
guage, their  laws,  their  method  of  holding 
land,  and  their  whole  way  of  life?  This 
problem  of  the  survival  of  French-Canadian 
culture  soon  became  the  dominant  question. 

The  English-speaking  Minority.  The  prob- 
lem was  complicated  by  the  arrival  in 
Canada  of  a few  hundred  English-speaking 
merchants  who  made  up  in  aggressiveness 
what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  They  imme- 
diately took  control  of  the  business  of  the 
colony  and  the  fur  trade  of  the  West,  and 
they  put  forward  demands  for  English  laws 
and  for  an  elected  Assembly  over  which  they 
hoped  that  the  British  laws  excluding  Roman 
Catholics  would  give  them  control.  Both 
Governor  Murray  and  his  successor,  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  felt  that  the  English-speaking 
merchants  were  undesirable  trouble-makers 
and  that  further  immigration  of  this  element 
into  Canada  should  be  firmly  discouraged. 
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The  fur  trade  and  the  western  posts  pre- 
sented another  thorny  problem.  Traders 
from  the  British  colonies,  especially  Virginia 
and  New  York,  were  anxious  to  acquire  the 
valuable  Indian  trade  which  the  French 
had  built  up  around  their  trading-posts.  The 
English-speaking  merchants  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  the 
fur  trade  was  rightfully  theirs.  This  situation 
was  complicated  by  the  hostility  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  West  to- 
wards the  English,  a hostility  which  found 
expression  in  a plan  conceived  by  the  great 
Indian  chief,  Pontiac,  for  driving  all  white 
men  into  the  sea.  Though  Pontiac’s  conspir- 
acy failed,  it  made  the  British  government 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  a well-planned 
Indian  policy  and  a carefully  considered 
system  of  control  over  the  Indian  trade. JEhe. 
new  policies  regarding  the  French  Canadian, 
ThelndfanraffdtFe^  were  announced 

In  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  George  III  on 

October  7,  1763. 

The  Rttval  Proclamation.  The^Eroclamation 
of  October-T,.  .1763  -as  it  applied  to  Que- 
bec. set— up— temporary  civil  government 
and  atten^ted~to~taLe  account  of_all— these 
rival  claims.  But  because  it  looked  forward 
to  a possible  influx  oPEn^IiErmfmigrahts 
to~tE^  newly  acguiredcolonv.  it  was  a com- 
promise,  and  as  such  it  pleased  no  one, 
neither  the  French  Canadians,  the  British 
merchants,  the  Indians,  nor  the  British  in 
the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

Thejvestern  boundaries  of  the  new  colony 
extended — very— Jittle  bevond  the  Ottawa 
River.  The  vast  area  around  the  Great 
La ke s and  we^st~oX_ Jhe  A1 1 egh e n i e s was  de- 
claredJoJje-Tttdian^d^rntofy  Tn  jvhieh  the 
fur  trade  was  openedTo  licensed  traders  of 
all  colonies  but  in  which  ’seffTemenlr  was 
forbidden.  It  was  not  addcd_to  Canada,  as 
the  English  merchants  wished,  because  that 
wduld  have  given  Quebec  an  uitfair  ad- 
vantage—in— the-^aluable  fur  trade.  There- 
fore^Jhe  British  minority  were  not  at  all 
pleased ^by^4he--PfoiIarhation;  but  neither 
were  the  adventuresome  pioneers  pushing 


westward  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  To 
complicate  matters  further,  the  lack  of  all 
ofgamzed  government  in  this  huge  western 
'""territory  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  en- 
Torce  the  regulations  governing  the  Indian 
Trade. 

~~The  civil  government  established  by  the 
Proclamation  was  equally  unsatisfactory  to 
the  "English-speaking  minority.  As  military 
governor  of  Quebec  from  1759  to  1763, 
Murray  had  advised  the  British  government 
against  the  setting  up  of  representative  in- 
stitutions, since  the  French  Canadians  were 
entirely  inexperienced  in  such  a system. 
Accordingly,  the  Proclamation  created  an 
administration  consisting  of  a Governor 
(Murray)  assisted  by  an  appointed  Council. 

Neither  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  nor 
freedom  of  worship  was  mentioned  in  the 
Proclamation.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
the  British  government  had  promised  to 
allow  the  French  religious  freedom  in  return 
for  their  peaceful  submission,  stipulating, 
however,  that  it  was  to  be  only  “as  far  as 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain  permit”.  In  1766 
Briand  was  appointed  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  a trust  which  he  repaid 
with  true  loyalty  and  devotion,  so  that  Gov- 
ernor Murray  wrote  of  his  new  subjects: 
“Could  they  be  indulged  with  a few  privi- 
leges which  the  laws  of  England  deny  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  home,  they  would  soon 
become  the  most  faithful  and  most  useful 
set  of  men  in  this  American  Empire.”  In 
pursuit  of  this  policy,  the  Governor  per- 
mitted French  Canadians  to  serve  as  jurors 
and  set  up  a wholly  French-Canadian  court 
dispensing  French  civil  law  in  lesser  civil 
cases.  The  British  Protestants  were  not  slow 
to  condemn  these  actions. 

Provisions  for  the  Future.  To^encourage  and 
provide  for  future  British  immigration,  the 
^Proclamation  proposed  the  calling  of  a 
popular  Assembly  as  soon  as  conditions  in 
tljecolony  warranted  it.  It  also  laid  down 
the  principle  that  civil  and  criminal  courts 
we’re  to  be  conducted  “as  near  as  may  be 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England”.  This  last 
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This  map  shows  the  boundaries  of  Britain's  Canadian  colonies  as  they  were 
established  by  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763.  See  also  the  map  on  page  176. 


phrase  Governor  Murray  interpreted  very 
generally  in  favour  of  the  French  subjects. 

The  English  merchants  complained  bit- 
terly... They  had  hoped  for  immediate 
changes  in  the  government  which  would  put 
them  in  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
and  its  fur  trade.  As  Murray’s  policy  of 
conciliation  of  the  French  showed  every 
sign  of  being  continued,  they  began  writing 
to  the  British  government  complaining  of 
his  actions.  He  was  recalled  in  1766,  but  his 
successor,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  was  even  more 
firmly  convinced  of  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  change  the  whole  pattern  of  French- 
Canadian  life  immediately.  His  policy  aimed 
at  winning  the  confidence  of  the  French 
seigneurs  and  clergy  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  French.  The 
British  merchants,  therefore,  continued  to 
complain  about  the  Governor,  but  their  com- 
plaints fell  upon  deaf  ears  both  in  Britain 
and  in  the  colony. 

^However,  the  Proclamation  of  1763 
hinted  at  future  changes  in  government  and 
laws.  The  French  were  therefore  uneasy.  It 
was  not  only  their  institutions  that  seemed 
fo  be  threatened.  They  feared  also  that  at- 
~T5RTpts  would  be  made  to  Anglicize  their 
customs,  their  language,  and  their  religion. 
Very  serious  trouble  might  have  developed 
buff  or  the  wisdom  of  Murray,  Carleton,  and 
3l§hop  Briand. 


Xhese,  then,  were  some  of  the  problems 
that  confronted  the  British  government  as  it 
pondered  the  question  of  setting  up  a more 
permanent  form  of  civil  administration  than 
■that  of  the  Proclamation. 

The  Quebec  Act  of  1774.  By  1770  it  had 
be£ome““appafenl  that  there  was  ^to  be  no 
greaTlnffux~of  English  settlers  into  Canada. 
In  view  of  the  predominantly  French  popu- 
lation, the  increasing  resistance  of  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  to  imperial  control,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians,  and  in  response  to 
the  urgings  of  Governor  Carleton,  the  British 
government  passed  the  Quebec  Act  in  1774. 
The  Act  was  expressly  designed  to  secure 

madg.  no  mention  of  a popular  Assembly,  an 
institution  that  would  have  been  meaning- 
less^io  the  inexperienced  French.  Instead^  it 
established  government  by  a Governor,  as- 
sisted by  an  .appointed  Council  upon  which 
Roman  Catholics  might  sit.  It  confirmed  the 
seigneurial  system  of  land  tenure  in  Quebec 
and  retained  the  French  system  of  civiHaw, 
though^English  criminaTTaw  was  now  intro- 
duced. It  also  granted  full  rights  to  the 
Roman  C athofiEVTurch  and  assuretTlhe 
contmued~use  ofThuTfeTTcfrlanguage.  These 
prdvIsTonsTJaused  the^Tench-speaking  Can- 
adian to  look  upon  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774 
as  his  charter  of  liberties  in  much  the  same 
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The  Quebec  Act  of  1774  extended  the  boundaries  of  Quebec  to  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  west  and  to  the  coast  of  Labrador  in  the  east.  Anticosti  and  the 
Magdalen  Islands  were  also  transferred  from  Newfoundland  to  Quebec. 


way-.,  as  the  Englishman  regards  Magna 
Carta  as  the  foundation  of  his  freedom. 

The  Quebec  Act  succeeded  in  winning  the 
JoyaTty  of  the  seigneurs  and  the  clergy,  who 
regarded  it  as  more  than  generous.  How- 
ever, the  habitant  was  not  so  happy  about 
the  revival  of  certain  seigneurial  dues  or 
about  the  Governor’s  defence  policy  which 
involved  forced  service  and  the  requisition- 
ing of  supplies.  But,  by  securing  the  co- 
operation of  the  seigneur  and  the  priest,  the 
Quebec  Act  did  much  to  reconcile  the 
French  to  British  rule. 

JXhe  Act  raised  a storm  of  protest  in  the 
New  England  colonies.  Like  the  English 
merchants  in  Canada,  the  colonists  de- 
nounced the  creation  of  an  autocratic  type 
of  government  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
■promise  of  a popular  Assembly.  They  at- 
tacked too  the  extension  of  the  boundaries 
"of  Quebec  (which  now  reached  as  far  as  the 


junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers) 
as  destroying  their  hopes  of  developing  this 
territory  free  from  external  regulations.  At 
the  same  time  they  attempted  to  win  sup- 
port from  Quebec  for  their  own  resistance 
to  the  home  government  by  deploring  the 
fact  that  Quebec  had  been  granted  no  As- 
sembly. However,  this  attempt  was  defeated, 
"first,  by  the  indifference  of  the  French  to 
representative  government,  and  second,  by 
their  own  opposition  to  the  relaxation  of 
The  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  and  by 
their  dislike  of  the  seigneurial  system  and 
French  civil  laws.  Accordingly,  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence  the  great 
body  of  French  Canadians  remained  disin- 
terested and  neutral,  secure  in  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Quebec  Act.  For  his  part  in  this 
"most  important  development,  Carleton  was 
"raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord 
"Dorchester. 
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The  United  Empire  Loyalists.  The  American 
Revolution  had  a profound  effect  upon  the 
constitutional  development  of  Canada,  for 
it  provided  the  great  influx  of  British  settlers 
into  Canada  which  the  Proclamation  of 
1763  had  failed  to  attract. 

Differences  of  opinion  occur  wherever 
people  are  free  to  do  their  own  thinking. 
Consequently,  a large  number  of  citizens  in 
the  American  colonies  opposed  the  breaking 
of  the  ties  with  the  motherland.  John  Adams 
said  later  that  in  1776  probably  not  more 
than  a third  of  the  people  favoured  the 
war  with  Britain,  while  at  least  a third  were 
opposed  to  it,  and  the  remainder  were  un- 
decided. As  a result  of  their  feeling  of 
insecurity,  those  who  favoured  the  war  took 
the  harshest  measures  against  those  remain- 
ing loyal  to  Britain.  Thousands  of  Loyalists, 
especially  in  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  were  persecuted,  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  forced  to  flee  the  country  or 
go  into  hiding.  Their  property  and  belong- 
ings were  destroyed  or  confiscated.  Many 
took  refuge  with  the  British  forces  in  New 
York,  where  the  British  commander  refused 
to  withdraw  until  he  had  made  provision 
for  the  departure  of  all  who  wished  to  leave. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  recognized 
American  independence  in  1783,  some  of 
these  refugees  took  ship  to  Britain,  to  the 
West  Indies,  or  to  Nova  Scotia.  Others 
travelled  overland  along  the  Hudson- 
Mohawk  route  to  what  is  now  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

This  migration  of  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists had  a lasting  effect  upon  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  life  of  British  North 
America.  Some  3,000  settled  in  Cape 
Breton;  about  300  in  Prince  Edward  Island; 
and  between  30,000  and  35,000  in  Nova 
Scotia.  This  tremendous  increase  in  popu- 
lation proved  too  much  for  the  government 
in  Halifax  to  cope  with.  In  1784,  therefore, 
the  colony  was  divided  into  two,  the  penin- 
sular part  remaining  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
mainland  part  becoming  New  Brunswick, 
each  with  its  own  government  and  Assembly. 
Officers  of  Lovalist  regiments  who  settled  in 


these  Atlantic  colonies  still  received  half 
their  army  pay.  Land  was  free  to  the  Loyal- 
ists, and  lumber,  clothing,  and  food  were 
supplied  by  the  British  government  until  the 
settlers  could  become  self-supporting.  There 
were  many  unavoidable  hardships  and  much 
suffering  in  the  new  pioneer  communities. 
But  these  Loyalists  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Atlantic  provinces  which,  in  spite  of 
their  geographical  links  with  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  maintained  their  connections 
with  Britain  and  the  other  British  North 
American  colonies.  The  descendants  of  the 
Loyalists  have  furnished  a united  Canada 
with  some  of  her  most  outstanding  citizens, 
such  as  Joseph  Howe,  Sir  Leonard  Tilley, 
Thomas  Haliburton,  and  many  others. 

Most  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  who 
settled  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  area  came  over- 
land across  the  border  from  Vermont,  New 
York,  or  Pennsylvania.  After  the  peace  of 
1783,  many  of  these  refugees,  including  the 
Six  Nations  Indians  (whose  homeland  now 
lay  in  American  territory),  settled  on  grants 
of  land  in  areas  around  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
and  in  the  Niagara  peninsula.  Over  the  next 
decade  a steady  stream  of  settlers  who 
thought  they  could  do  better  for  themselves 
north  of  the  border  joined  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists,  and  a large  number  of  them 
made  their  homes  in  fourteen  townships  on 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  The  many  barriers  to 
transportation  and  communication  made  the 
government  of  the  areas  more  distant  from 
Quebec  extremely  difficult.  Furthermore, 
these  settlers  did  not  like  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment set  up  by  the  Quebec  Act.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  an  Assembly,  and 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
seigneurial  system  of  landholding  or  with 
French  civil  law.  Consequently,  they  made 
repeated  demands  for  British  institutions, 
and  these  demands  were  finally  met  by  the 
division  of  the  colony  into  French-speaking, 
Roman  Catholic  Lower  Canada  and  English- 
speaking,  Protestant  Upper  Canada. 

The  Quebec  Act  is  one  of  the  ironies  of 
history.  Springing  from  the  British  govern- 
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United  Empire  Loyalists  build  new 
homes  on  the  shores  of  Nova 
Scotia.  (Confederation  Life  Collec- 
tion) 


ment’s  admission  that  it  could  expect  no 
great  influx  of  English  settlers  into  Quebec, 
it  was  nevertheless  a contributing  factor  to 
the  circumstances  that  brought  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  there  as  the  result  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Thus  it  furnished  the 
stream  of  British  settlers  needed  to  make 
the  Proclamation’s  promise  of  a popular 
Assembly  and  English  law  operative.  But 
in  1774  the  promise  of  an  Assembly  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  French  had  re- 
ceived their  charter  of  liberties,  including 
French  civil  law. 

The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791.  In  1791 
an  Order  in  CounHr^FlhenBntTsh  govern- 
ment divided  Quebec  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  alongThFDttawa  River.  This  made 
possible  the  continuation  in  Lower  Canada 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  French  by 
"tfie^  Quebec  Act,  while  in  Upper  Canada 
"the  seigneurial  system  and  French  civil  law 
could  be  replaced  by  British  institutions. 
TKlT  Constitutional  Act  (or  Canada  Act)  of 
T791  was  the  instrument  by  which  this 
was  accomplished.  The  Act  established 
elected  Assemblies  in  each  province,  though 
only  property-owners  were  allowed  to  vote. 
But  these  representative  Assemblies  were 
counterbalanced  by  a strengthening  of  im- 
perial authority.  The  Governor  in  each 
colony  became  an  effective  agent  of  imperial 


control  and  was  assisted  by  appointed  Exe- 
cutive and  Legislative  Councils,  neither  of 
which  was  responsible  to  the  popular  As- 
sembly. To  balance  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  Lower  Canada,  the  Act 
provided  Clergy  Reserves  for  the  support 
of  a Protestant  clergy  and  looked  towards 
an  established  church  as  an  instrument  of 
stability  and  authority. 

"7-The  granting  of  popular  Assemblies  was 
based  upon  the  British  government’s  hope 
that  the  French  in  Lower  Canada  would 
learn  the  ways  of  representative  government 
Trom  the  flourishing  example  of  Upper 
Canada.  Surely  this  would  induce  them  to 
adopt  the  institutions  of  their  prosperous 
neighbour  in  order  to  reap  similar  benefits. 
But  this  fond  hope  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. 

’-"The  English-speaking  people  of  Upper 
Canada  now  found  themselves  beset  by  new 
troubles.  They  were  accustomed  to  a tra- 
dition of  responsible  government  for  which 
the  Constitutional  Act  made  no  provision. 
Furthermore,  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life 
and  the  frontier  spirit  stressed  individualism 
<md  social  equality,  ideas  which  went  ill  with 
the  British  government’s  policy  of  the  rule 
of  aristocracy  and  an  established  church. 

The  United  Empire  Loyalists,  however, 
were  distrustful  of  democracy,  since  they 
-feared  that  it  would  reproduce  in  Canada 
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the  same  victory  of  mob  rule  over  authority 
that  had  occurred  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Canadian  Tories,  too,  feared  that  popu- 
lar government  in  Canada  would  weaken 
the  British  connection  and  pave  the  way  for 
absorption  into  the  United  States.  These 


Assembly.  The  party  in  control  of  the  Coun- 
cils could  block  any  measures  of  reform 
passed  by  the  Assembly;  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Councils  and  the  Governor,  who 
was  largely  dependent  upon  them  for  advice 
on  local  affairs,  was  close;  and  the  home 


fears,  complicated  by  the  dread  of  French 
and  Roman  Catholic  control,  caused  many 
English-speaking  Protestants  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  British  government  and  its 
appointed  officials. 


RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 
IN  CANADA 

The  system  of  government  by  an  appointed 
Governor,  appointed  Councils,  and  elected 
Assembly  worked  satisfactorily  as  long  as 
there  was  harmony  between  elected  and  ap- 
pointed bodies.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
serious  conflict  developed  in  all  the  British 
North  American  colonies  between  the  small 
conservative  group  which  controlled  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Councils  and  pub- 
lic opinion  as  expressed  in  the  Legislative 


government  supported  the  small  official 
group  in  its  resistance  to  democratic  de- 
mands. This  led  the  electorate  to  demand 
greater  democratic  control  of  both  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  bodies,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  self-government  free  from 
the  interference  of  the  authorities  in  London. 

The  Rising  Tension  in  Lower  Canada.  The 

conflict  between  the  elected  Assembly  and 
the  appointed  Councils  developed  first  in 
the  Province  of  Lower  Canada  where  the 
French  had  proved  extraordinarily  quick  at 
mastering  the  techniques  of  representative 
government.  But  in  the  Assembly  they 
found  their  interests  thwarted  and  their 
measures  blocked  at  every  turn  by  the 
“Chateau  Clique”  (the  English  merchant 
members  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Councils).  The  French  upheld  a community 
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based  on  agriculture,  and  opposed  English 
immigration  as  a threat  to  their  survival  as 
a distinctive  ethnic  group.  The  English  de- 
sired an  aggressive  commercial  and  indus- 
trial policy  which  would  develop  their  re- 
sources, increase  the  population,  encourage 
the  construction  of  canals,  and  build  up  a 
generally  prosperous  community.  Finance 
was  a particular  difficulty.  If  revenue  were 
raised  by  a land  tax,  the  burden  would  fall 
most  heavily  on  the  French  habitant : cus- 
toms duties,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
paid  mainly  by  the  British  merchants.  The 
French  used  their  control  of  the  Assembly 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  measures  contrary 
to  their  own  interests,  while  the  English 
resorted  to  a similar  use  of  the  Councils. 
From  1819  on  the  struggle  centred  around 
control  of  taxation,  for  the  French  soon 
realized  that  the  control  of  finance  was  the 
key  to  the  whole  situation.  The  Assembly, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  brilliant  orator 
and  Speaker,  Louis-Joseph  Papineau,  sought 
to  bring  all  revenue  under  its  control  but 
was  opposed  by  the  Chateau  Clique.  The 
quarrel  grew  steadily  in  bitterness,  culminat- 
ing finally  in  open  rebellion  and  an  appeal 
to  force. 

The  Rising  Tension  in  Upper  Canada.  In 

Upper  Canada  the  political  conflict  was  not 
complicated  by  a language  or  cultural  divi- 
sion as  in  Lower  Canada.  All  agreed  that 
immigration  should  be  encouraged  and 
roads  and  canals  built  to  develop  the  prov- 
ince. But  the  more  conservative  Loyalist 
group  that  formed  the  “Family  Compact” 
and  dominated  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive Councils  tended  to  eye  the  later  arrivals 
from  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
those  who  had  come  since  1812,  with  con- 
siderable suspicion.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  non-Loyalist  pioneer  settlers  felt  that 
the  government  was  neglecting  them  by  con- 
centrating upon  the  construction  of  canals 
(which  they  felt  served  the  interests  of  the 
moneyed  and  mercantile  classes)  instead  of 
building  roads,  mills,  and  schools.  Since 
many  of  them  were  Methodists  or  Presby- 


terians, they  entered  into  a long  wrangle 
with  the  Anglicans  over  the  200-acre  parcels 
of  land  set  aside  as  Clergy  Reserves.  Dis- 
putes over  the  control  of  education  and 
other  issues  added  to  the  bitterness  of  Up- 
per Canadian  politics. 

Economically,  too,  Canadian  life  in  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  undergoing 
revolutionary  changes.  In  1821  the  North 
West  Company,  trading  in  furs  from  Mont- 
real, gave  up  the  struggle  with  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  and  merged  with  its  rival.  The 
route  through  the  Great  Lakes  and  down 
the  Ottawa  to  Montreal  supplanted  that 
through  Hudson  Bay,  and  Montreal  de- 
clined as  the  centre  of  the  Canadian  fur 
trade.  Efforts  to  develop  other  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  such  as  timber  and 
grain,  and  to  make  the  St.  Lawrence  the 
chief  transportation  route  of  the  continent, 
were  meeting  with  only  partial  success,  be- 
cause of  the  limited  markets  for  the  pro- 
ducts and  the  heavy  expenses  involved  in 
canal-building.  As  a result,  the  economic 
unrest  added  to  the  political  discontent  and 
set  the  stage  for  violent  action. 

Moving  towards  Rebellion.  In  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  demand  for  a wider 
measure  of  popular  control  and  greater 
freedom  from  the  British  government  grew 
rapidly.  The  British  government’s  attempts 
to  find  a solution,  such  as  the  appointment 
of  the  Canada  Committee  in  1828,  were  a 
failure,  and  the  efforts  of  various  Governors 
had  no  greater  success. 

Gradually  the  more  advanced  reformers 
in  the  Assembly  realized  that  they  could  not 
hope  to  obtain  their  reforms  under  the  exist- 
ing constitution.  They  therefore  began  to 
advocate  fundamental  changes.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Papineau,  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  including  some 
English  reformers,  drew  up  the  Ninety-two 
Resolutions  of  1834  embodying  their  griev- 
ances. The  British  government  ignored  the 
document,  whereupon  the  Assembly  refused 
to  grant  any  supplies  until  its  demands  were 
considered. 
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Meanwhile  events  had  been  moving  to- 
wards a crisis  in  Upper  Canada.  In  1818 
Robert  Gourlay  called  a convention  at  York 
(Toronto)  to  voice  popular  grievances. 
Alarmed  by  Gourlay’s  influence,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  ordered  his  arrest.  He 
was  imprisoned,  received  a most  unfair  trial, 
and  was  banished  from  the  province  upon 
pain  of  death.  This  treatment  converted  him 
into  a political  martyr,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a Reform  Party  made  its  appearance 
in  Upper  Canada.  Also,  in  1825  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  editor  of  the  Colonial 
Advocate,  began  his  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
Family  Compact.  Violent  words  were  soon 
followed  by  violent  action  when  ja  group 
of  Family  Compact  sympathizers  raided 
Mackenzie’s  press  and  threw  parts  of  it  into 
Toronto  Bay.  But  Mackenzie  sued  them, 
and  with  the  damages  awarded  him  he  set 
up  his  press  once  more.  In  the  election  of 
1828  the  Reformers  for  the  first  time  won  a 


majority  in  the  Assembly.  But,  blocked  by 
the  Family  Compact  in  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Councils,  they  could  do  little. 
When  the  Family  Compact  regained  a 
majority  in  the  Assembly,  it  decided  to 
make  a public  example  of  Mackenzie.  It 
twice  expelled  him  from  the  Assembly  and 
three  times  refused  to  allow  him  to  take  his 
seat.  Rioting  broke  out,  and  Mackenzie  be- 
gan to  organize  mass  protest  meetings. 

But  the  Reform  Party  was  greatly  weak- 
ened by  differences  among  its  own  members. 
Mackenzie  himself  was  so  unreasonable  and 
extreme  in  his  views  that  many  who  sympa- 
thized with  his  cause  were  afraid  to  trust 
his  judgment.  He  quarrelled  with  the  leading 
Methodist  Reformer,  Egerton  Ryerson,  and 
thus  lost  the  support  of  that  strong  reform- 
ing element. 

In  1836  the  new  Governor,  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head,  appointed  three  moderate  Re- 
formers to  the  Executive  Council.  Robert 
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Baldwin,  one  of  the  three,  was  the  first  in 
British  North  America  to  support  the  idea 
of  the  cabinet  system  of  responsible  govern- 
ment as  practised  in  Britain.  But  Head  soon 
quarrelled  with  Baldwin  and  the  other  mod- 
erate councillors.  This  brought  on  an  elec- 
tion, in  which  he  accused  all  who  opposed 
him  of  disloyalty  and  antagonized  many 
who  were  favourably  inclined  to  the  existing 
system.  He  won  an  overwhelming  majority 
for  the  Family  Compact,  but  his  victory 
pushed  the  extremists  like  Mackenzie  closer 
to  open  rebellion.  By  July  1837  the  Colonial 
Advocate  was  asking,  “Will  Canadians  de- 
clare Independence  and  shoulder  muskets?”; 
men  were  collecting  and  hiding  arms  and 
ammunition;  and  Mackenzie  was  addressing 
meetings  and  organizing  support.  The  spark 
which  lit  the  blaze  came  from  Lower 
Canada. 

The  Rebellions  of  1837.  Papineau’s  Ninety- 
two  Resolutions  divided  the  Reformers  in 
Lower  Canada  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Mackenzie’s  quarrel  with  Ryerson  divided 
them  in  Upper  Canada.  The  moderates,  and 
especially  the  clergy,  disapproved  of  the 
Resolutions.  In  1837  the  Assemblies  in  both 
provinces  refused  to  grant  supplies  until 
their  grievances  were  considered,  and  all 
government  came  to  a standstill.  In  this 
crisis  the  British  Colonial  Secretary  renewed 
the  offer,  made  in  1830,  to  give  the 
Assemblies  complete  control  of  finances  in 
return  for  a civil  list  from  which  the  salaries 
of  the  Governor  and  other  officials  would  be 


paid.  The  British  Parliament  passed  this 
measure  and  authorized  the  Governor  to 
pay  out  the  money  without  the  Assembly’s 
consent,  should  that  body  reject  the  pro- 
posal. The  Assembly  hotly  resented  this 
action,  whereupon  Papineau  began  praising 
American  institutions  and  advocating  a boy- 
cott of  English  goods.  The  Tories  became 
alarmed  and  armed  themselves.  Street  fight- 
ing broke  out  in  Montreal  in  November 
1837,  followed  by  uprisings  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada. 

But  the  uprisings  were  poorly  organized, 
and  the  lack  of  a definite  programme  of 
reform  left  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
unwilling  to  commit  themselves.  Conse- 
quently, the  movements  were  suppressed 
with  comparative  ease.  Yet  in  spite  of  their 
failure  the  rebellions  had  one  tremendously 
important  result.  They  awakened  the  British 
government  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Canada  and  led  to  new  and  compre- 
hensive efforts  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
man  chosen  to  examine  the  situation  and 
devise  the  remedy  was  Lord  Durham. 

Lord  Durham’s  Mission  and  Report.  For 

five  months  in  1838  Lord  Durham  acted  as 
Governor  General  of  the  two  Canadas,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  and  his  staff  restored 
order,  gathered  information  about  the  prob- 
lems, and  drew  up  a report  outlining  a 
course  of  action  designed  to  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  armed  revolt  in  the  colonies. 
Durham  was  convinced  that  the  real  root  of 
the  troubles  in  Canada  lay  in  the  “racial” 


On  December  7,  1837,  a rebel  force 
under  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  met 
the  militia  in  a skirmish  at  Mont- 
gomery's Farm,  north  of  Toronto. 
After  a brief  exchange  of  shots 
in  which  only  one  man  was  killed, 
the  rebels  (seen  in  the  picture) 
were  routed.  (Painting  by  C.  W. 
Jefferys:  from  the  Imperial  Oil 
Collection) 


problem.  He  saw  no  hope  of  reconciling 
French  and  English,  and  so  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  only  solution  was  English 
supremacy,  following  the  Anglicization  and 
absorption  of  the  French.  To  effect  this 
programme  he  recommended  the  adoption 
of  English  as  the  sole  official  language,  the 
immediate  establishment  of  municipal  insti- 
tutions to  train  the  people  in  representative 
government,  and  the  encouragement  of 
British  emigration  to  the  Canadas.  But  his 
three  most  important  recommendations 
were:  first,  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas; 
second,  the  granting  of  responsible  govern- 
ment to  Canada;  and  third,  the  separation 
of  colonial  from  imperial  matters.  Originally 
Durham  had  favoured  a federation  of  all 
British  North  America  rather  than  a union 
of  the  two  Canadas.  But  he  abandoned  the 
idea  because  of  the  lack  of  good  transporta- 
tion and  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic colonies  and  the  Canadas,  and  be- 
cause federation  would  have  allowed  Lower 
Canada  to  remain  a predominantly  French 
province,  and  so  would  have  thwarted 
his  programme  for  Anglicizing  the  French. 
The  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  he  believed, 
would  lead  the  French  to  become  English 
in  outlook  as  well  as  in  allegiance,  would 
end  the  revenue  disputes  between  the  two 
provinces,  and  would  make  possible  a more 
progressive  policy.  More  adequate  taxation 
would  promote  a better  programme  of  de- 
velopment and  would  stimulate  immigration. 
Durham  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  English  in  the  United  Canadas  would 
outnumber  and  absorb  the  French.  He  there- 
fore advocated  representation  by  population 
in  the  elected  Assembly  of  the  united 
colony,  even  though  this  would  favour  the 
French  at  first. 

Durham’s  recommendation  in  favour  of 
responsible  government  cut  at  the  heart  of 
the  troubles  in  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  “It  is  difficult  to  understand,”  he 
wrote,  “how  any  English  statesman  could 
have  imagined  that  representative  and  irres- 
ponsible government  could  be  successfully 
combined.”  In  this  recommendation  he  ex- 


pressed his  belief  in  the  loyalty  of  colonies 
built  upon  the  liberties  and  benefits  of 
British  institutions.  He  was  convinced  that 
self-government  would  lead  to  a strengthen- 
ing of  the  ties  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony. 

Responsible  government  led  inevitably  to 
Durham’s  third  proposal — a reduction  in 
British  control  over  colonial  affairs  and  the 
separation  of  local  from  imperial  matters. 
If  all  colonial  matters  were  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants, 
internal  friction  in  the  colony  would  be 
eliminated  and  the  relations  between  the 
colony  and  the  mother  country  greatly  im- 
proved. Durham  held  that  Britain  should 
intervene  only  in  matters  which  concerned 
her  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  that  is,  con- 
stitutional matters,  foreign  relations  (includ- 
ing defence),  imperial  and  foreign  trade, 
and  the  granting  of  land.  All  other  matters, 
he  contended,  could  be  left  to  the  colonial 
government,  and  such  a course  would  result 
in  greater  co-operation  between  the  two 
governments. 

The  Durham  Report  may  be  called  the 
Magna  Carta  of  the  British  Empire  and 
Commonwealth.  It  ushered  in  an  entirely 
new  concept  of  imperial  and  colonial  re- 
lationships based  upon  the  encouragement 
of  a steady  development  of  freedom  in  the 
colony  in  place  of  the  rigid  controls  that 
had  characterized  the  older  Empire.  Canada 
now  became  a sort  of  political  laboratory  in 
which  experiments  in  imperial  policy  and 
relations  were  worked  out  upon  a trial-and- 
error  basis  and  applied  to  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  as  occasion  and  circumstances  re- 
quired. 

Unfortunately  Durham’s  recommenda- 
tions met  with  considerable  opposition  from 
a number  of  sources.  In  Canada  the  Report 
was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  French,  who 
were  outraged  by  Durham’s  low  opinion  of 
their  culture  and  their  abilities.  They  saw 
in  his  proposals  a threat  to  their  continued 
survival  as  a distinct  people  and  culture. 
The  Family  Compact  in  Upper  Canada  and 
the  Chateau  Clique  in  Lower  Canada  were 
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united  in  their  resentment  of  Durham’s 
criticisms  of  them  and  were  profoundly  sus- 
picious of  his  recommendation  of  responsible 
government,  since  this  would  undermine 
their  social  and  economic  pre-eminence  and 
put  an  end  to  their  political  power.  Still 
more  important  was  the  fact  that  the  British 
government  either  ignored  or  misinterpreted 
Durham’s  chief  recommendations,  namely, 
representation  based  on  population,  and  full 
responsible  government. 

The  Act  of  Union,  1841.  Durham’s  recom- 
mendation of  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas 
under  one  system  of  government  was  im- 
plemented by  the  Act  of  Union  in  1841, 
but  on  a very  different  basis  to  that  sug- 
gested in  the  Report.  Though  representation 
by  population  would,  at  first,  give  the  French 
control  of  the  government,  Durham  had 
issued  a strong  warning  against  granting 
equal  representation  to  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  for  he  felt  that  such  action  would 
fail  to  bring  about  the  absorption  of  the 


French  and  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
union. 

But  the  British  government  could  not 
bear  to  subject  Englishmen  to  French  con- 
trol even  for  a short  time.  By  the  Act  of 
Union,  therefore,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
were  given  an  equal  number  of  seats  in  the 
new  legislature.  The  result  was,  as  Durham 
had  foreseen,  disastrous.  The  French  used 
their  position  to  safeguard  in  every  possible 
way  their  cultural  heritage,  and  the  friction 
between  French  and  English,  instead  of 
being  dispelled,  only  increased  in  bitterness 
and  intensity. 

The  Act  of  Union  also  failed  to  make  any 
provision  for  responsible  government  or  for 
the  differentiation  between  colonial  matters 
and  matters  of  concern  to  the  whole  Empire. 
In  fact,  the  failure  to  make  this  distinction 
rendered  responsible  government  impossible 
and  put  the  Governor  in  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult position.  As  the  representative  of  the 
home  government,  he  was  given  instructions 
which  he  was  required  to  execute  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  advice  of  local 
councillors  in  colonial  matters.  In  the  case 
of  a conflict  between  the  colonial  interests 
and  his  instructions,  which  should  he  obey? 
The  Act  of  Union  gave  him  no  guidance 
upon  this  difficult  point. 


RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 
IN  CANADA 

“Every  purpose  of  popular  control  might  be 
combined  with  every  advantage  of  vesting 
the  immediate  choice  of  advisers  in  the 
Crown,  were  the  colonial  Governor  in- 
structed to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Assembly  in  his  policy  by  entrusting  its  ad- 
ministration to  such  men  as  could  command 
a majority.”  What  did  Durham  have  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  this?  Was  he  proposing 
the  introduction  of  the  British  cabinet  sys- 
tem? Or  did  he  mean  that  the  Governor 
should  act  as  his  own  Prime  Minister  and 
choose  his  own  ministers,  subject  only  to 
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the  need  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
majority  in  the  Assembly? 

Durham’s  Successors.  Poulett  Thomson, 
Lord  Sydenham,  appointed  Governor  of 
Canada  in  1839,  thought  that  Durham’s 
words  meant  that  he  should  be  his  own 
chief  minister.  He  pushed  the  Act  of  Union 
through  a special  council  in  Lower  Canada 
rather  than  revive  the  Assembly  which  had 
been  suspended  after  the  Rebellion.  By  en- 
listing the  aid  of  the  moderate  Reformers 
in  Upper  Canada,  he  was  able  to  get  the 
measure  adopted  there,  in  spite  of  the  Family 
Compact.  The  elections  of  1841,  in  which 
Sydenham  acted  as  his  own  party  leader 
and  manager,  returned  a majority  in  his 
favour.  He  chose  leaders  of  various  groups 
as  the  Executive  Council  and  was  thus  able 
to  keep  a majority  in  the  Assembly  to  sup- 
port his  policies.  But  his  system  fell  far 
short  of  the  Reformers’  ideas  of  responsible 
government,  and  friction  was  avoided  only 
by  keeping  the  Assembly  busy  on  a full  pro- 
gramme of  practical  legislation.  Robert 
Baldwin  of  Upper  Canada  claimed  that 
responsible  government  meant  nothing  less 
than  true  cabinet  government  as  it  operated 
in  Britain.  This  could  be  attained  only  if  the 
English-speaking  Reformers  under  Baldwin 
and  the  French-speaking  Reformers  under 
Lafontaine  were  to  unite,  for  only  then 
could  they  form  the  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly. In  1842  the  united  Reformers  won 
their  first  victory  in  the  Assembly,  where- 
upon Baldwin  insisted  that  the  Conserva- 
tives in  Sydenham’s  government  be  replaced 
by  Reformers.  When  Sydenham  refused, 
Baldwin  resigned  and  brought  forward  the 
Five  Resolutions  which  asserted  that  the 
Governor  must  act  on  the  advice  of  his 
ministers  and  that  the  ministers  were  re- 
sponsible to  the  Assembly.  Sydenham’s 
counter-resolution  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  ministers,  but  ad- 
mitted that  the  Governor  must  act  through 
ministers  who  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  Assembly. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  who  became  Governor 


following  Sydenham’s  death  in  1842,  found 
it  impossible  to  maintain  the  precarious  con- 
trol exercised  by  Sydenham  over  the  As- 
sembly. He  therefore  turned  to  Lafontaine 
and  persuaded  him  and  Baldwin  to  accept 
positions  in  the  Executive  Council.  By 
means  of  this  “coalition”  government  Bagot 
was  able  to  exercise  a directing  influence 
over  the  government’s  policy  and  measures. 
But  the  inclusion  of  the  Reformers  in  the 
Executive  Council  alarmed  the  Tories  in 
both  Canada  and  Britain.  When  Bagot  died 
shortly  afterwards,  the  home  government 
looked  for  a Governor  who  would  take  a 
firm  stand  against  any  further  encroach- 
ment upon  his  authority. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  new  Governor, 
soon  found  that  it  was  a hopeless  task. 
Without  consulting  his  Executive  Council, 
he  made  a minor  appointment.  This  action 
brought  about  the  immediate  resignation  of 
Baldwin  and  Lafontaine,  followed  a little 
later  by  that  of  the  entire  Executive  Council. 
In  the  election  of  1844  the  Governor  was 
sustained  by  a slim  majority,  which,  how- 
ever, was  likely  to  be  upset  by  any  new  crisis. 

Lord  Elgin.  During  the  next  few  years 
events,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  worked 
for  the  accomplishment  of  full  responsible 
government.  In  Britain  the  policies  of  free 
trade  and  of  laissez-faire  in  imperial  affairs 
were  steadily  gaining  ground.  In  1846  the 
Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  the  old  protective 
system  shattered,  and  the  Conservative 
Party  split.  When  the  Whigs  returned  to 
power  with  Lord  Grey  (Durham’s  brother- 
in-law)  as  Colonial  Secretary,  they  were  no 
longer  the  staunch  upholders  of  imperial 
authority  they  had  been  at  the  time  of 
Durham’s  mission  to  Canada.  They  were 
now  willing  to  allow  the  colonies  much 
more  freedom  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  In  Canada  the  new  Governor, 
Lord  Elgin  (son-in-law  of  Lord  Durham), 
shared  the  latter’s  belief  in  freedom  as  the 
basis  of  better  imperial  relations.  He  differed 
from  Durham  by  having  faith  in  the  French 
and  was  convinced  that  if  responsible  gov- 
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eminent  were  not  granted  to  Canada  there 
would  be  another  and  more  serious  rebel- 
lion. When  the  Reformers  won  the  election 
of  1847,  he  made  no  efforts  to  evade  a 
Reform  government  under  the  leadership  of 
Baldwin  and  Lafontaine,  which  accordingly 


brought  with  them  for  the  purpose.”  During 
the  night  a mob  set  fire  to  the  Parliament 
buildings,  completely  destroying  them  toge- 
ther with  the  irreplaceable  documents  in  the 
parliamentary  library.  Five  days  later  Elgin 
was  pelted  with  stones  and  narrowly  escaped 


The  burning  of  the  Parliament  House  in  Montreal, 
April  25,  1849  (Public  Archives  of  Canada) 


took  office  in  March  1848.  In  the  following 
year  the  ministry,  supported  by  the  majority 
in  the  Assembly,  put  forward  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill,  designed  to  compensate  people 
in  Lower  Canada  for  destruction  of  their 
property  during  the  rebellion  of  1837.  Lord 
Elgin  felt  it  his  duty  to  accept  this  Bill, 
though  there  were  a number  of  details  of 
which  he  did  not  approve.  Later  he  wrote, 
describing  the  events  of  April  25,  1849, 
after  his  signing  of  the  Bill,  as  follows: 
“When  I left  the  House  of  Parliament,  I 
was  received  with  mingled  cheers  and  hoot- 
ings.  A small  knot  of  individuals  consisting, 
it  has  since  been  ascertained,  of  persons  of 
a respectable  class  in  society  pelted  the  car- 
riage with  missiles  which  they  must  have 


being  killed.  But  neither  threats,  nor  violence, 
nor  talk  of  annexation  to  the  United  States 
moved  Elgin  from  his  steadfast  refusal  to 
take  any  action  of  his  own.  This  assured 
the  ultimate  success  of  cabinet  government 
in  Canada,  which  after  1849  was  accepted 
as  a basic  principle  of  the  constitution. 


RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 
IN  THE  MARITIMES 

Similar  struggles  in  the  Atlantic  colonies 
between  the  elected  Assemblies  and  the 
appointed  Councils  had  long  been  simmer- 
ing. In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  Governor 
and  Council  blocked  all  efforts  of  the  Re- 
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formers  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  absentee 
landowner.  Rivalry  between  the  merchants 
of  Saint  John  and  the  officials  of  Fredericton 
was  increased  by  the  opposing  interests  of 
the  rural  and  urban  populations  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  issue  of  responsible  govern- 
ment raised  the  most  excitement  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  the  spirited  Joseph  Howe  led 
the  attack  both  in  his  newspaper,  The  Nova 
Scotian,  and  in  the  Assembly. 

In  1826  the  dispute  centred  on  control  of 
the  customs  revenue,  which  the  Assembly 
claimed  and  which  the  Councils  refused  to 
surrender.  But  a group  of  merchants  and 
officials  in  Halifax  blocked  any  reform,  and 
in  1827  Howe  began  to  attack  specific  ab- 
uses in  justice  and  administration.  In  1835 
the  government  sued  him  for  libel,  but  his 
brilliant  defence  won  his  acquittal  and  made 
him  a public  figure,  securing  his  election  to 
the  Assembly  the  following  year.  He  led  the 
campaign  for  responsible  government  in  the 
Assembly,  and  in  four  open  letters  attacked 
the  Colonial  Secretary’s  stand  that,  because 
the  Governor  could  not  be  responsible  to 
both  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  local  legis- 
lature, his  first  duty  was  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment. Howe  maintained  the  right  and  the 
ability  of  the  colonies  to  govern  themselves 
and  concluded,  “We  seek  nothing  more 
than  British  subjects  are  entitled  to,  but  we 
will  be  content  with  nothing  less.”  On 
October  14,  1839,  Lord  John  Russell  in- 
structed Sydenham  that  he  had  a right  to 
change  his  officials  and  ministers  “as  often 
as  any  sufficient  motives  of  public  policy 
may  suggest  the  expediency”.  Howe  seized 
upon  this  permission  as  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  establish  responsible  government.  He 
secured  the  recall  of  one  Governor  who 
refused  to  dismiss  his  ministers  after  a vote 
of  no  confidence  had  been  passed.  But  he 
weakened  his  own  position  by  first  accepting 
a position  on  a coalition  ministry  and  then 
later  resigning  from  it. 

In  November  1846,  Lord  Grey’s  famous 
despatch  laid  down  the  principle  that  the 
Governor  must  not  support  one  party 
against  another,  but  must  accept  the  control 


of  whichever  party  held  the  majority  in  the 
elected  Assembly.  This  enabled  Elgin  to  take 
his  stand  on  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  in 
Canada,  while  in  Nova  Scotia  it  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a Reformers’  government 
after  their  victory  at  the  polls  in  1847. 


Joseph  Howe  (Public  Archives  of  Canada) 


Uniacke  thus  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
Howe,  Provincial  Secretary.  A similar  out- 
come was  achieved  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  1851,  and  in  New  Brunswick  and  New- 
foundland in  1854. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  full  impli- 
cations of  responsible  government  were 
slowly  developed  in  British  North  America. 
The  Governor  ceased  to  shape  policy.  Like 
the  monarch  in  England,  he  might  advise, 
and  in  addition  he  could  intervene  to  defend 
imperial  interests,  but  he  left  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony  itself  to  his  ministers.  In 
1859  the  Canadian  Assembly  passed  a Bill 
applying  tariffs  to  British  as  well  as  to 
foreign  goods.  British  manufacturers,  aghast 
at  this  unexpected  move,  protested  the  ac- 
tion, which  Sir  Alexander  Galt  defended  in 
the  words,  “Self-government  would  be  ut- 
terly annihilated  if  the  views  of  the  imperial 
government  were  to  be  preferred  to  those 
of  the  people  of  Canada.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  duty  of  the  present  government  distinctly 
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to  affirm  the  right  of  the  Canadian  people 
to  adjust  the  taxation  of  the  people  in  the 
way  they  deem  best.”  The  British  govern- 
ment agreed  to  this  position,  and  Canada 
advanced  another  rung  upon  the  ladder  to 
autonomy. 

The  significance  of  the  achievement  of 
responsible  government  in  British  North 
America  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  victory  of  liberalism  in  the 
colony  and  a greater  degree  of  freedom  and 
self-government  in  the  Empire.  Upon  this 
dual  foundation  of  greater  democratic  con- 
trol within  the  colony  and  greater  freedom 
within  the  Empire,  the  Commonwealth  of 
self-governing  nations  was  built. 


CONFEDERATION,  1867 

The  Need  for  Confederation.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  not  all  the  weaknesses 
inherent  in  the  Act  of  Union  could  be 
remedied  by  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  responsible  government.  Problems  of 
trade,  postage,  coinage,  railway  construc- 
tion, and  of  the  settlement  and  defence  of 
the  West  were  all  matters  on  which  unified 
policies  for  all  the  colonies  of  British  North 
America  were  needed,  and  whose  size  and 
cost  could  be  borne  only  by  a central  gov- 
ernment. On  top  of  these  economic  prob- 
lems and  the  fear  of  United  States’  expan- 
sion into  the  West,  there  came  the 
breakdown  of  the  political  organization  of 
the  united  Canadas. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Act  of  Union,  French  and  English  Re- 
formers co-operated  to  achieve  responsible 
government.  But  by  1854  this  co-operation 
had  come  to  an  end  in  political  deadlock. 
The  more  conservative  tendencies  of  the 
French  caused  them  to  support  the  moder- 
ate English  Conservatives  under  John  A. 
Macdonald,  a lawyer  of  Upper  Canada.  But 
Macdonald  failed  to  win  a majority  among 
the  English  representatives  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, where  George  Brown,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  bitter  op- 


ponent of  Macdonald,  led  a new  Reform 
Party  known  as  “Clear  Grits”.  This  opposi- 
tion party  threw  its  support  behind  a de- 
mand for  representation  by  population  (the 
English  in  Canada  now  outnumbered  the 
French),  universal  male  suffrage,  and  the 
secret  ballot.  This  programme  split  the  As- 
sembly so  that  no  party  had  a clear  or  stable 
majority.  The  resulting  instability  of  gov- 
ernment brought  the  administration  to  a 
virtual  standstill,  which  the  more  progressive 
elements  felt  could  only  be  solved  by  a 
wider  union  of  all  the  British  provinces  in 
North  America,  in  order  to  end  the  Anglo- 
French  stalemate  in  the  Canadas. 

The  British  North  America  Act,  1867. 

Economic  and  communication  difficulties 
had  already  brought  the  Maritime  colonies 
into  conference  at  Charlottetown.  To  this 
conference  Macdonald  presented  proposals 
for  a wider  union,  which  the  delegates 
agreed  should  be  discussed  at  further  meet- 
ings. As  the  result  of  conferences  at  Quebec 
and  in  London,  the  British  North  America 
Act  was  drawn  up  and  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament.  This  Act,  which  came  into  effect 
on  July  1,  1867,  provided  a single  federal 
government  for  the  two  Canadas  (now 
separated  once  more),  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  The  new  federal  capital  city 
was  to  be  Ottawa. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  Dominion  of  diag 
Canada  thus  created  provided  for  a Parlia-  P.  3 
ment  consisting  of  a Governor  General 
representing  the  Crown,  and  a legislative 
body  of  two  Houses,  a Senate  and  a House 
of  Commons.  The  Senate  was  to  represent 
the  regional  interests  of  the  new  Dominion, 
there  being  no  aristocracy  on  which  to  base 
a house  of  hereditary  peers  such  as  the 
British  House  of  Lords.  The  Senators,  24 
from  Ontario,  24  from  Quebec,  and  20  from 
the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  were  appointed  for  life  by  the 
Governor  General  in  Council. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Quebec  was 
to  have  sixty-five  members,  and  the  other 
provinces  a proportional  number  according 
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Following  the  conference  at  Quebec  in  October  1864,  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  met  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  in  London,  England,  to  shape  the  British  North  America  Act.  The 
Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald  (seated  at  the  head  of  the  table)  acted  as  chairman.  At  his  left  hand 
is  the  Hon.  George  E.  Cartier.  On  his  other  side  is  the  Hon.  Charles  Tupper  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  is  the  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Tilley  of  New  Brunswick. 
Standing  in  the  foreground  are  (right)  Lord  Monck,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  and 
(left)  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Colonial  Secretary.  (Confederation  Life  Collection) 


to  the  size  of  their  populations.  This  gave 
the  first  House  of  Commons  181  members. 
As  the  population  and  the  number  of  prov- 
inces have  increased,  these  figures  have 
changed  so  that  the  present  Senate  includes 
24  members  from  each  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, 30  from  the  four  Atlantic  provinces, 
and  24  from  the  western  provinces,  making 
a total  of  102  Senators.  The  representation 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  no  longer 
based  on  the  population  of  Quebec.  That 
province  now  elects  75  members,  while 
Ontario  has  85,  and  the  rest  of  the  provinces 
contribute  105  members,  making  a total  of 
265.  In  the  workings  of  its  party  system, 
the  method  of  choosing  a Prime  Minister 
and  government,  the  practice  of  cabinet  gov- 
ernment, and  indeed  in  most  other  im- 


portant respects,  the  Canadian  Parliament 
closely  resembles  its  British  model. 

Each  of  the  original  four  provinces  of 
Confederation  was  organized  with  its  own 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  its  own  legislative 
body  in  which  also  parliamentary  responsi- 
ble government  was  carried  on.  The  Legis- 
lative Assemblies  in  all  provinces  except 
Quebec,  however,  consisted  of  only  one 
chamber.  An  independent  judiciary,  remov- 
able only  by  petition,  resignation,  or  death, 
was  set  up  by  the  central  government  to 
administer  justice  in  all  four  provinces. 

The  adoption  of  the  federal  principle  of 
government  made  necessary  a division  of 
powers  between  the  central,  or  federal,  and 
the  provincial  governments.  Matters  such  as 
the  postal  system,  defence,  the  minting  of 
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money,  trade  and  commerce,  and  banking, 
since  they  affected  all  four  provinces,  were 
assigned  by  the  British  North  America  Act 
to  the  central  government.  The  regulation 
of  labour,  education,  and  municipal  affairs 
came  under  the  control  of  the  provincial 
bodies.  Some  matters,  such  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  agriculture,  transportation, 
and  communication,  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  both  federal  and  provincial  bodies 
according  as  they  required  to  be  dealt  with 
on  a national  or  a local  scale.  Those  matters 
not  specifically  assigned  to  either  jurisdiction 
were  to  fall  under  the  control  of  the  central 
government. 


OF  THE  DOMINION 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  was  pro- 
claimed on  July  1,  1867,  fell  short  of  the 
dream  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation.  The 
island  communities  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Newfoundland  remained  outside  the 
federation.  Soon  after  the  passing  of  the 
British  North  America  Act,  Nova  Scotia 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw,  but  was 
refused  permission. 

Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  Confederation 
was  the  opening  of  the  prairies  to  settle- 
ment. To  prevent  the  West  from  falling 
under  American  control  the  federal  govern- 
ment took  up  the  task  of  its  development, 
regarding  it  as  fundamental  to  the  economic 
and  political  unity  and  well-being  of  the 
new  Dominion.  At  the  time  of  Confederation 
negotiations  were  already  under  way  for 
purchasing  Rupert’s  Land  from  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  the  British  government  these  nego- 
tiations were  brought  to  a successful  con- 
clusion in  1869.  The  metis,  uneasy  about 
their  land  titles,  rose  in  rebellion  under  the 
leadership  of  Louis  Riel  and  delayed  the 
organization  of  the  Red  River  district  into 
the  Province  of  Manitoba  until  1870.  The 
remainder  of  the  territory  between  Ontario 


and  the  Rockies  was  administered  as  the 
Northwest  Territories. 

British  Columbia.  The  entrance  of  British 
Columbia,  west  of  the  Rockies,  into  Con- 
federation now  became  a possibility.  The 
Dominion  government  promised  a grant  to 
the  provincial  treasury  to  ease  the  burden 
of  debt,  and  undertook  to  complete  railway 
communication  between  Ontario  and  the 
Pacific  within  ten  years.  Thus  British  Colum- 
bia became  the  sixth  province  in  1871. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  By  1873  Prince 
Edward  Island  had  run  into  financial  diffi- 
culties. The  building  of  its  own  railway  had 
proved  a costly  undertaking,  and  the  gov- 
ernment’s plan  to  buy  out  the  absentee  land- 
lords, who  still  held  much  of  its  land,  would 
require  still  more  money.  When  the  Domin- 
ion government  promised  to  finance  the 
railway,  to  maintain  steamship  and  tele- 
graph communication  with  the  mainland, 
and  to  provide  the  funds  to  buy  up  the 
land,  the  Islanders  decided  to  accept  the 
offer.  Prince  Edward  Island  became  the 
seventh  province  on  July  1,  1873. 

The  Arctic  Islands.  In  1880  the  British 
government  transferred  all  the  remaining 
northern  possessions  of  the  Crown  to  the 
Dominion.  This  established  Canada’s  claim 
to  the  Arctic  Archipelago.  For  purposes  of 
administration  these  lands  were  added  to 
the  Northwest  Territories. 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  The  prairies 
began  to  fill  up  with  settlers  brought  in  by 
the  railway  and  attracted  by  the  homestead 
policy.  The  process  was  hastened  by  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  free  land  in  the 
United  States  was  coming  to  an  end.  As  the 
population  grew,  it  became  necessary  to 
organize  this  area  into  provinces  similar  to 
the  other  provinces  of  Canada.  Conse- 
quently, in  1905,  two  new  provinces,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  were  created. 

Newfoundland-Labrador.  Newfoundland- 
Labrador  remained  outside  the  federation 
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until  1949.  Financial  difficulties  in  the 
1930’s  had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  self- 
government  and  the  management  of  the 
colony’s  affairs  by  a British  Commission.  In 
1949  the  island  was  faced  with  three  choices. 
She  could  become  independent;  she  could 
join  the  United  States;  or  she  could  unite 
with  Canada.  Independence  appeared  to  be 
too  expensive  for  the  island’s  limited  re- 
sources. Mr.  Joseph  Smallwood’s  influence 
was  sufficient  to  bring  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  into  the  Dominion  in  1949.  The 
entrance  of  Newfoundland  as  the  tenth  prov- 
ince rounded  out  the  Dominion’s  territory 
to  its  present  boundaries.  D’Arcy  McGee’s 
dream  of  “one  great  nationality,  bound  like 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  by  the  blue  rim  of 
ocean”  had  at  last  come  true. 


DEVELOPMENTS  SINCE  1867 

Disputes  have  arisen  from  time  to  time 
between  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, for  the  definition  of  their  respective 
powers  was  not  so  clear-cut  and  precise  as 
the  Fathers  of  Confederation  had  supposed. 
In  1881  the  Ontario  legislature  passed  the 
Ontario  Rivers  and  Streams  Bill  designed  to 
protect  public  rights  on  provincial  water- 
ways. The  federal  government  disallowed 
the  bill  three  times,  declaring  it  ultra  vires, 
(that  is,  “beyond  the  power”  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  to  pass).  The  Ontario 
legislature,  therefore,  appealed  the  case  to 
the  Privy  Council  in  Britain,  which  in  1884 
handed  down  its  decision  in  favour  of  the 
province.  Subsequent  decisions  of  the  Privy 
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Council  also  tended  to  favour  the  provinces. 

Other  modifications  have  been  necessary 
in  the  ninety-five-year-old  constitution.  The 
Statute  of  Westminster,  1931,  set  the  seal 
on  Canadian  autonomy  by  declaring  that 
no  British  law  would  be  valid  in  Canada 
unless  passed  by  the  Canadian  government. 
Thus,  the  Act  changing  the  succession  to 
the  throne  upon  the  abdication  of  Edward 
VIII  in  1937  was  effective  in  Canada  only 
after  the  Canadian  Parliament  had  passed 
it.  Similarly  no  Canadian  law  could  be  ruled 
invalid  merely  because  it  was  contrary  to 
some  British  law. 

In  1949  the  federal  government  passed 
the  Supreme  Court  Act  amending  the  B.N.A. 
Act  and  making  the  Canadian  Supreme 
Court  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  judicial 
cases  arising  in  Canada.  The  Supreme  Court 
had  exercised  this  function  in  criminal  cases 
since  1933,  but  until  1949  civil  cases  and 
cases  involving  the  interpretation  of  the 
British  North  America  Act  could  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  Britain. 

Amending  the  B.N.A.  Act.  The  B.N.A. 
Act  of  1949,  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  request  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, gave  the  federal  Parliament  the 
power  to  amend  the  original  British  North 
America  Act  in  so  far  as  it  affects  only 


federal  matters.  The  normal  procedure  for 
any  other  type  of  amendment  is  for  the 
provinces  and  the  federal  government  to 
co-operate  in  drafting  an  amendment.  This 
is  sent  to  Britain,  where  Parliament  passes 
it  without  question  or  debate.  If,  today, 
Canada  falls  short  of  full  national  autonomy, 
it  is  only  because  her  governments  have  not 
yet  discovered  a satisfactory  method  of 
amending  her  constitution  in  matters  of  pro- 
vincial or  mixed  jurisdiction. 

The  creation  of  new  precedents  is  a third 
and  more  informal  method  of  bringing  our 
constitution  up  to  date,  but  it  can  be  used 
only  to  alter  those  constitutional  practices 
which  are  themselves  based  on  custom  and 
precedent — that  is  to  say,  the  unwritten  part 
of  the  constitution.  Before  1952,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Governor  General,  who  repre- 
sents the  Crown  in  Canada,  was  always  some 
prominent  and  distinguished  figure  in  British 
public  life.  In  1952  this  tradition  was  broken 
and  a new  precedent  was  set  when  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Vincent  Massey  became  the  first 
Canadian  to  hold  the  office. 

The  achievement  of  Canadian  national 
autonomy  has  been  accompanied  by  con- 
tinued good  relationships  and  understanding 
with  the  mother  country.  This  happy  rela- 
tionship has  been  applied  to  other  countries 
in  the  British  Empire  and  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  unique  structure  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  built. 
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21 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ADOPTS 
A CONSTITUTION 


In  1867  when  the  Canadian  Fathers  of 
Confederation  sat  down  to  draw  up  a con- 
stitution for  Canada,  they  were  influenced, 
consciously  or  subconsciously,  by  three 
forces:  first,  their  political  background  of 
British  tradition  as  applied  in  their  own 
colonies;  second,  the  political  experience  of 
their  forebears,  the  British,  and  their  cousins 
and  neighbours,  the  Americans;  and  third, 
the  particular  circumstances,  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  geographic,  of  their  own 
country.  The  purposes  of  this  present  chap- 
ter are:  first,  to  examine  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  to  determine  what 
influence  this  and  the  British  tradition  have 
had  upon  the  development  of  Canadian 
political  institutions;  second,  to  arrive  at  a 
better  understanding  of  our  own  system  of 
government  and  of  our  responsibilities  as 
citizens;  and  third,  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  political  systems  of  our  neighbour  and 
of  the  mother  country. 


AMERICAN  NATION 

The  Continental  Congress,  1774.  As  noted 
in  Part  III,  the  anger  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  at  the  “Intolerable  Acts”  of  the 
British  government  in  1774,  and  the  sus- 
picion with  which  they  viewed  the  Quebec 
Act,  combined  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. This  led  ultimately  to  the  outbreak  of 


armed  rebellion,  as  a result  of  which  the 
colonists  began  to  substitute  new  political 
systems,  based  upon  popular  consent,  for 
the  previous  forms  of  government. 

But,  realizing  that  as  thirteen  separate 
states  they  would  be  severely  handicapped 
in  their  struggle,  the  colonies  sent  delegates 
to  a “Continental  Congress”  which  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  September  1774.  This  body 
renewed  the  boycott  on  British  goods  and 
restated  the  position  of  the  colonies  on  ques- 
tions of  taxation  and  trade. 

To  many  Americans  living  in  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  the  achievement  of  independence 
from  Britain  was  not  at  first  the  main  issue. 
Like  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  in  the 
early  19th  century,  they  wished  to  be  free 
to  develop  their  own  social  and  economic 
life  unhampered  by  interference  from  the 
home  government.  It  was  only  when  it  be- 
came increasingly  clear  that  they  would 
not  be  allowed  this  freedom  to  develop 
in  their  own  way,  that  they  began  to  think 
of  ridding  themselves  of  the  obstruction  by 
force.  The  outcome  was  the  American  War 
for  Independence.  Having  broken  the  bonds 
of  imperialism  and  won  their  independence, 
the  Americans  were  faced  with  the  task  of 
using  their  new  freedom  to  achieve  their 
ideals  of  social,  economic,  and  political  life. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776.  On 

June  11,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress 
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appointed  a committee  of  five  (Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  Livingston)  to 
draw  up  a formal  declaration  of  their  aims 
and  ideals.  The  chairman,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, had  studied  closely  the  writings  of  John 
Locke  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and 
since  the  Declaration  was  largely  Jefferson’s 
own  work,  it  shows  the  influence  of  these 
two  philosophers  to  a marked  degree.  The 
Committee  reported  on  June  28,  and  the 
Declaration  was  adopted  on  July  4 amid  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  general  rejoicing. 

Besides  summarizing  the  grievances  and 
justifying  the  actions  of  the  rebellious 
colonies,  the  Declaration  asserted  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  individual  and  his 
right  to  overthrow  any  government  which 
violated  these  fundamental  rights: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. That  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  That  whenever  any  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  it. 

These  words  defied  British  imperialism 
in  the  name  of  those  very  principles  of 
liberty  which  the  English  had  themselves 
formulated  in  their  struggles  against  the 
Stuart  despots.  The  Declaration  said  nothing 
about  political  equality  or  about  universal 
democracy,  but  these  ideas  were  certainly 
implied.  People  who  enjoyed  social  equality 
and  economic  prosperity  might  possibly  be 
content  for  a time  without  the  franchise, 
but  they  would  not  submit  indefinitely  to  a 
form  of  privilege  which  left  political  power 
in  the  hands  of  a few.  It  mattered  not  to 
them  whether  the  body  which  usurped  this 
power  was  the  British  government  or  the 
American;  they  would  resist  any  government 
which  denied  them  the  full  measure  of 


equality  and  freedom.  In  time  this  developed 
into  the  principle  that  the  consent  of  the 
people  was  the  basis  of  the  government. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  each  colony  set  up  its  own 
constitution  as  a state.  So  strong  are  tradi- 
tions that  each  state  preserved,  with  only 
slight  changes,  fundamental  British  institu- 
tions, such  as  a legal  system  founded  upon 
common  law,  a judicial  organization  mak- 
ing provision  for  trial  by  jury,  and  consti- 
tutional principles  based  on  Magna  Carta  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Each  retained  its  own 
Governor  and  legislative  body,  though  the 
Governor  and  Upper  House  were  now  to 
be  elected  instead  of  appointed.  But  in  a 
very  real  sense  the  governments  of  these 
newly  constituted  states  rested  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  people;  and  though,  in  most 
cases,  there  was  as  yet  no  extension  of  the 
franchise,  the  way  was  opened  for  greater 
democratic  control  over  state  affairs. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  1776-77. 

However,  for  the  delegates  to  the  Second 
Continental  Congress,  independence  from 
Britain  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely 
a means  to  greater  social  and  political 
equality  and  economic  opportunity.  The 
Congress  recognized  the  danger  of  setting 
up  thirteen  independent  republics,  especially 
when  victory  in  the  war  against  Britain 
would  mean  the  removal  of  one  common 
purpose  for  which  the  colonies  had  achieved 
a measure  of  co-operation.  Jefferson  and  his 
committee  recognized  the  desire  to  maintain 
this  unity  of  action  when  they  drew  up  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  But  divisions 
among  the  states  soon  pointed  up  the  neces- 
sity for  a closer  and  more  permanent  union, 
if  the  wider  aims  of  the  Revolution  were  to 
be  achieved.  Accordingly,  the  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress  supplemented  its  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  by  drawing  up  and 
agreeing  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union  in  1777.  These  estab- 
lished a Confederacy,  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  under  a central 
governing  body  or  Congress  to  which  each 
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state  was  to  send  the  same  number  of 
delegates. 

From  the  first  this  Congress  had  very 
limited  powers,  for  the  individual  sovereign 
states  were  reluctant  to  surrender  any  por- 
tion of  their  authority  to  it.  It  had  no  powers 
of  taxation,  and  not  enough  authority  to 
handle  efficiently  either  the  external  or  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Confederacy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  individual  state  governments 
lacked  both  the  machinery  and  the  experi- 
ence necessary  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining close  relationships  with  one  another 
on  a permanent  basis.  By  1786  the  Congress 
had  dwindled  to  some  twenty  unimportant 
and  uninfluential  men;  the  states  violated  its 
rulings  and  flouted  its  authority,  and  some- 
thing very  like  anarchy  had  replaced  con- 
stituted authority. 


CONSTITUTION 

The  Constitutional  or  Federal  Convention 
1787.  It  was  fortunate  that,  as  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Confederacy  became  plain, 
there  were  a few  men  of  vision  who  sincerely 
wished  for  greater  order  in  the  government. 
Shrewd  delegates  at  the  Annapolis  conven- 
tion for  the  regulation  of  American  com- 
merce in  1786  seized  the  opportunity  to 
call  into  being  a Constitutional  or  Federal 
Convention,  which  was  to  be  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  states  and  was  to  meet 
at  Philadelphia  in  May  1787.  It  was  there 
proposed  to  revise  and  expand  the  existing 
plan  of  government,  but  the  delegates  soon 
realized  that  an  entirely  different  system  was 
required.  This  gathering  of  notables  repre- 
senting twelve  of  the  thirteen  states,  like  a 
group  of  skilled  physicians  in  consultation 
over  a difficult  diagnosis,  considered  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Articles,  weighed  each 
proposal,  and  step  by  step  gave  form  to  a 
new  plan.  Two  things  were  clear  from  the 
very  beginning.  First,  in  view  of  the  number 
of  independent  sovereign  states,  any  central 
government  for  united  action  would  have  to 
be  additional  to  the  existing  governments. 


In  other  words,  it  would  have  to  be  a federal 
government.  Second,  the  widespread  distrust 
of  Britain  and  antagonism  to  all  things 
British  had  already  determined  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  republican  in  form,  and 
that  at  its  head  there  would  be  a President. 
In  drawing  up  the  new  constitution  the  Con- 
vention had  to  be  extremely  careful  to  avoid 
using  the  British  terms  for  political  institu- 
tions. Thus,  instead  of  a Parliament  there 
was  to  be  a Congress;  instead  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Senate;  and  instead  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Problem  of  State  Representation.  But 

these  were  minor  problems  of  constitution- 
making, even  though  they  could  generate 
some  heat.  There  were  three  major  political 
problems  which  caused  considerable  heart- 
searching. The  first  problem  was  how  to 
determine  state  representation  in  the  central 
governing  body.  Two  proposals  were  put 
forward — the  Virginia  plan  and  the  New 
Jersey  plan.  The  Virginia  plan  involved  a 
drastic  change  from  the  Congress  provided 
for  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It  pro- 
posed, first,  a Lower  House  of  Congress 
elected  by  the  states,  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  state  being  propor- 
tional to  the  state’s  population.  This  Lower 
House  would  select  the  members  of  the 
second  chamber  from  candidates  nominated 
by  the  state  legislatures.  The  two  chambers 
together  would  choose  the  national  execu- 
tive body.  The  smaller  states  objected  to 
this  plan,  since  it  would  enable  a few  states 
with  large  populations  to  dominate  the 
whole  machinery  of  government.  Conse- 
quently, Paterson,  a delegate  from  New 
Jersey,  one  of  the  smaller  states,  put  for- 
ward an  alternative  scheme  known  as  the 
New  Jersey  plan,  embodying  the  principle 
of  equality  of  states.  This  plan  would  grant 
additional  powers  to  the  existing  central 
government,  but  would  leave  Congress  as  it 
was  with  equal  state  representation.  The 
heated  debate  over  these  rival  plans  resulted 
in  a compromise.  The  members  of  the  lower 
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House  of  Representatives  were  to  be  elected 
on  the  basis  of  population,  but  the  Upper 
House  or  Senate  would  be  composed  of 
two  representatives  from  each  state.  This 
would  give  the  smaller  states  the  equality 
and  security  they  desired. 

The  Problem  of  the  Division  of  Sovereignty. 

The  second  problem  was  how  to  apportion 
the  powers  between  the  federal  and  state 
governments,  and  here  also  a compromise 
was  effected.  Some  delegates  were  anxious 
to  have  a strong  central  government  to  en- 
force a uniform  policy  in  matters  of  com- 
mon interest.  Others  feared  the  power  of 
such  a body  and  were  extremely  reluctant 
to  give  up  any  portion  of  their  sovereignty. 
Eventually  the  states  were  persuaded  to  sur- 
render their  sovereign  authority  in  certain 
specific  areas.  In  these  areas  the  central  gov- 
ernment would  be  supreme,  but  any  power 
not  actually  assigned  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  reserved  to  the  states. 

The  Problem  of  Democratic  Control.  The 

third  problem  was  how  to  retain  democratic 
control  over  the  legislative  and  executive 
functions  of  the  central  government.  The 
solution  which  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion worked  out  is  known  as  the  presidential 
system.  It  was  described  briefly  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  section  and  will  be  dealt  with 
more  fully  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  Control  of  Commerce.  There  were 
other  fundamental  divisions  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  The  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial North  was  determined  to  give  the 
central  government  full  control  over  com- 
merce to  prevent  the  agricultural  South  from 
hampering  trade  as  it  had  done  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  The  southern 
states  opposed  this  proposal,  fearing  that 
they  would  have  to  pay  duties  to  bear  the 
cost  of  government  and  that  federal  control 
would  interfere  with  their  foreign  markets 
and  supplies.  Furthermore,  the  South 
wanted  slaves  to  be  included  for  representa- 
tion purposes.  The  North  opposed  this  as 


giving  the  southern  states  an  unduly  high 
representation.  Tensions  between  northern 
and  southern  states  on  this  matter  and  on 
problems  of  taxation  were  eased  by  a com- 
promise agreement  that  for  purposes  of 
direct  taxation  and  representation  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  would  be  counted. 

There  were  three  reasons  why  the  North 
wanted  the  federal  government  to  be  in  full 
control  of  commerce.  First,  lack  of  such  con- 
trol had  proved  to  be  one  of  the  gravest 
defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Second,  it  would  assure  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  an  independent  source  of  revenue. 
And  third,  it  would  make  possible  a uniform 
trade  policy  which  would  favour  American 
interests  against  foreign  competition  in  the 
home  market.  The  South,  however,  was 
afraid  of  northern  commercial  domination. 
The  discussions  again  succeeded  in  effecting 
a compromise  which  established  federal  con- 
trol over  foreign  and  inter-state  commerce, 
within  certain  limits. 

Because  shipping  was  already  a thriving 
industry,  the  northern  states  favoured  a 
Navigation  Act  to  exclude  foreign  shipping 
from  American  ports.  By  dropping  their  op- 
position to  this  Navigation  Act,  the  southern 
states  gained  the  promise  of  non-interference 
in  the  slave  trade  before  1808. 

Overcoming  the  Opposition.  The  method  of 
choosing  the  President,  the  extent  of  his 
powers  (particularly  his  control  of  patron- 
age), the  creation  of  a federal  judiciary,  the 
method  of  choosing  the  judges,  and  other 
problems  were  the  subject  of  prolonged 
debate.  The  result  of  the  Convention’s  work 
was  a completely  new  pattern  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  had  therefore  to  be  submitted 
for  ratification  by  conventions  in  the  in- 
dividual states.  When  nine  of  the  thirteen 
states  had  given  their  assent,  the  new  Con- 
stitution would  come  into  force.  Before  this 
could  come  about,  a strenuous  campaign 
was  necessary  to  overcome  strong  opposi- 
tion springing  from  widespread  distrust  of 
centralized  government,  sectional  jealousies, 
and  the  interests  of  particular  groups. 
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legislature  (except  for  Pennsylvania  which 
had  only  one  chamber),  and  a judiciary.  But 
over  and  above  the  states  was  the  federal 
or  central  government  consisting  of  a Presi- 
dent, a bicameral  Congress,  and  an  ap- 
pointed federal  judiciary.  The  Constitution 
proceeded  to  distribute  power  among  these 
three  agencies  of  government,  and  also  be- 
tween the  state  governments  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  federal  government  on  the 
other. 

The  President — Election.  The  head  of  the 
nation  was  to  be  elected,  not  directly  by 
the  people,  but  indirectly  through  an  Elec- 
toral College.  Each  state  was  to  appoint  or 
elect  a number  of  delegates  equal  to  its 
representation  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
These  delegates  would  meet  in  each  state 
and  would  cast  their  votes  for  two  people. 
All  the  people  voted  for,  and  the  number 
of  votes  obtained  by  each,  would  then  be 
listed,  and  the  list  would  be  sent  to  Congress 
where  the  national  totals  for  each  candidate 
would  be  added  up.  The  person  with  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  would  be  declared 
President,  provided  he  had  also  the  vote  of 
a majority  of  the  electors.  In  the  case  of  a 


One  of  the  major  grounds  of  opposition 
to  the  new  Constitution  was  the  absence  of 
a Bill  of  Rights.  The  states  felt  that  the 
Constitution  safeguarded  property  rights 
at  the  expense  of  fundamental  liberties 
which  Americans  had  inherited  from  Britain 
and  which,  they  believed,  should  be  spe- 
cifically guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  it- 
self. Consequently,  a number  of  states 
accepted  the  Constitution  only  on  condition 
that  certain  changes  be  made  safeguarding 
these  fundamental  liberties.  These  changes 
were  passed  in  the  next  few  years  as  the 
first  ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
The  amended  Constitution  asserted  the  right 
of  the  American  citizen  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  from  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and 
trial  by  jury. 


To  the  American,  the  Constitution,  setting 
up  the  federal  republic,  is  a symbol  of  his 
nation.  The  formal  document  made  no 
changes  in  the  state  governments,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  elected  Governor,  a bicameral 


The  feelings  with  which  Americans 
regard  their  Constitution  are  viv- 
idly portrayed  in  this  picture  of 
an  American  family  examining  the 
document  itself  at  its  shrine  in  the 
National  Archives  in  Washington. 
In  the  upright  case  at  the  back  is 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
(U.S.  Information  Services) 
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tie,  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
make  the  final  decision  by  ballot.  If  no  can- 
didate got  a clear  majority,  then  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  make  its  decision 
by  ballot  among  the  top  five  candidates. 
After  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person 
with  the  next  greatest  number  of  votes 
would  be  Vice-President.  If  there  were  a 
tie  for  the  vice-presidential  post,  the  final 
choice  would  be  made  by  a vote  of  the 
Senate. 

The  original  intent  of  this  elaborate  pro- 
cedure was  that  the  delegates  to  the  Electoral 
College  in  each  state  should  use  their  own 
judgments  independently  and  should  put 
forward  a number  of  different  candidates 
for  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  But  before 
many  years  had  passed,  the  development  of 
two  major  political  parties,  each  represented 
by  a candidate  for  the  presidency  and  for 
the  vice-presidency,  rendered  the  compli- 
cated system  meaningless  by  reducing  the 
Electoral  College  to  a mere  instrument  for 
registering  the  choice  of  the  voters  at  large. 
It  is  not  an  efficient  instrument  for  this 
purpose,  however,  since  it  is  possible  for  a 
candidate  to  get  a majority  of  the  electoral 
vote  even  though  he  does  not  have  a major- 
ity of  the  nation-wide,  popular  vote. 

Today  the  first  step  in  a presidential  elec- 
tion is  for  each  national  party  to  choose 
from  each  state  delegates  to  attend  a na- 
tional party  convention.  A candidate  for  the 
presidency  and  another  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency are  named  at  this  convention.  On 
polling  day,  in  each  of  the  states,  the 
voters  elect  members  of  one  of  the  political 
parties  to  be  their  state’s  electors.  The 
electors  from  all  the  states  together  make 
up  the  Electoral  College  which  will  elect  the 
President  and  Vice-President.  However, 
since  the  electors  in  each  state  are  com- 
mitted to  voting  for  their  own  party’s  can- 
didates, the  names  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  are  known  as  soon  as  the 
composition  of  the  Electoral  College  has 
been  determined  by  the  popular  vote.  Thus 
Americans  today  know  that  by  voting  for 
Republican  electors  they  are  actually  cast- 


ing their  votes  for  definite  candidates,  even 
though  the  names  of  the  candidates  do  not 
always  appear  on  the  ballot. 

The  President — Term  of  Office.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  are  elected  for 
four  years.  It  is  possible  for  both  to  be  re- 
elected, but  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
seem  to  have  had  some  misgivings  about  the 
wisdom  of  a third  term  for  a President.  The 
tradition  against  a third  term  was  not  broken 
until  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  challenged 
it  successfully  in  1940,  and  then  went  on 
to  win  a fourth  term  in  1944.  However,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  passed  in 
1951  now  prevents  anyone  from  serving  as 
President  for  more  than  ten  years  (two 
years  as  Acting  President  and  two  full  terms 
as  President).  The  Constitution  gave  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  power  to  im- 
peach a President  by  laying  charges  against 
him  before  the  Senate,  which  tries  the  case. 
If  a President  dies  in  office  (as  did  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt),  or  if  he  resigns,  the  Vice- 
President  succeeds  him  for  the  remainder  of 
the  four-year  term. 

The  President — Powers  and  Functions. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  the  President 
is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  (the  air  force  was  added  in  the  20th 
century).  He  also  makes  treaties  (which, 
however,  have  to  be  ratified  by  a two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate);  appoints  the  secretaries 
or  heads  of  government  departments  and  all 
major  officials  such  as  ambassadors  and 
Supreme  Court  judges,  as  well  as  many 
minor  officials;  and  grants  reprieves  and 
pardons  (except  in  cases  of  impeachment 
by  Congress).  He  may  recommend  Bills  to 
Congress  and  may  address  Congress  in  per- 
son if  invited  to  do  so.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  all  laws  passed 
by  Congress.  His  position  is  one  of  great 
power,  but  it  is  limited  by  various  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  and  in  particular 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  Congress  that  passes 
the  laws  and  controls  the  finances. 
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The  official  residence  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  government,  is 
the  White  House  in  Washington, 
seen  here  from  the  south.  Its  con- 
struction was  begun  in  1792,  while 
Washington  was  President.  The  first 
President  to  live  in  it  was  John 
Adams,  who  moved  in  in  1800. 
(U.S.  Information  Services) 


The  function  of  the  President  is  almost 
entirely  executive.  Like  the  Prime  Minister 
in  Britain,  he  chooses  members  of  his  own 
party  as  his  Cabinet,  but  these  secretaries 
are  not  ministers,  for  they  hold  no  seats  in 
the  legislature.  Instead,  they  are  merely 
heads  of  departments,  whose  advice  the  Pre- 
sident may  act  upon  or  ignore  as  he  chooses. 

By  deciding  upon  a one-man  rather  than 
a multiple  executive,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  thinking  along  the  familiar 
monarchical  lines.  When  George  Washing- 
ton was  inaugurated  as  the  first  President 
on  April  30,  1789,  he  was  expected  to  carry 
out  much  the  same  functions  as  the  King 
appeared  to  do  in  Britain.  He  was  thought 
of  as  an  elected  monarch  with  severely 
restricted  powers,  holding  office  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  After  the  Conven- 
tion had  drawn  up  the  new  Constitution, 
one  lady  asked  Benjamin  Franklin,  “Well, 
Doctor,  what  have  we  got,  a republic  or  a 
monarchy?”;  to  which  Franklin  replied,  “A 
republic,  Madam,  if  you  can  keep  it.” 

Congress.  “Congress”,  as  already  noted,  was 
the  name  given  to  the  American  body  which 
most  nearly  resembled  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. This  body  consists  of  two  Houses — 
the  Senate,  in  which  each  state  has  equal 
representation  (two  members);  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  which  each 
state  has  representation  proportional  to  its 
population. 


The  Powers  and  Functions  of  Congress.  The 

Constitution  assigned  to  Congress  all  powers 
of  federal  taxation,  such  as  duties  levied 
upon  trade  and  commerce,  in  order  to  en- 
sure free  trade  among  the  states  and  to 
make  all  such  duties  and  levies  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.  Under  the 
Constitution,  Congress  is  responsible  for 
paying  the  national  debt  and  for  raising 
funds  to  provide  for  the  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  nation.  For  these  purposes  it 
has  the  power  to  borrow  money.  The  regu- 
lation of  external  and  inter-state  trade  also 
falls  under  its  jurisdiction.  Naturalization 
and  bankruptcy  laws,  the  coinage,  the  stand- 
ardization of  weights  and  measures,  the 
punishment  of  counterfeiting,  and  the  copy- 
right laws  are  all  under  the  control  of 
the  central,  or  federal,  law-making  body. 
Congress  is  responsible  for  devising  methods 
of  punishing  felonies  and  piracy  upon  the 
high  seas,  for  declaring  war,  for  fixing  prices 
and  introducing  rationing  during  times  of 
war,  and  for  raising  armies  and  navies  and 
the  militia.  In  addition,  Congress  governs  the 
District  of  Columbia  directly,  since  the  peo- 
ple of  this  region  are  not  citizens  of  any 
state.  Congress  may  also  determine  whether 
the  appointment  of  minor  officials  should  be 
made  by  the  President,  by  the  courts  of  law, 
or  by  the  heads  of  departments. 

But  the  main  function  of  Congress  is 
legislative.  All  Bills  must  pass  both  Houses 
and  are  then  presented  to  the  President  for 
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his  signature  before  becoming  laws.  The 
President  has  the  power  of  veto,  that  is,  of 
refusing  to  approve  a Bill.  However,  this 
power  of  veto  is  not  absolute,  for  if  he  re- 
fuses to  sign  a Bill,  it  is  sent  back  to  the 
House  in  which  it  originated.  If  it  then 
passes  both  Houses  of  Congress  with  a two- 
thirds  majority  in  each,  it  becomes  law  in 
spite  of  the  President’s  veto.  Congress,  too, 
controls  the  nation’s  purse-strings. 

The  Senate.  The  Senate  is  the  American 
Upper  House,  but  its  functions  are  very 
much  wider  and  its  powers  very  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  British  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Vice- 
President.  Since  the  Senate  represents  the 
states,  the  Constitution  originally  provided 
for  the  two  senators  from  each  state  to  be 
chosen  by  the  state  legislatures.  In  1913 
the  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution changed  the  method  of  choosing 
Senators,  so  that  they  are  now  elected  by 
popular  vote  in  the  state.  Senators  are 
elected  for  a six-year  term,  one-third  of  their 
number  retiring  every  two  years.  This  en- 


sures a large  measure  of  continuity,  while 
allowing  for  the  expression  of  changes  in 
public  opinion. 

Although  it  is  the  Upper  House,  the 
Senate  is  inferior  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  matters  of  finance,  having  no 
powers  to  initiate  financial  measures,  though 
it  may  amend  or  reject  those  introduced 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives.  The  Lower 
House  is  known  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  is  in  some  ways  the  American 
counterpart  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Britain,  although  its  power  is  very  much 
more  limited.  It  is  elected  directly  by 
popular  vote.  While  the  Constitution  left  the 
determining  of  the  franchise  to  the  individ- 
ual states,  it  stipulated  that  those  who  had 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  state 
Senate  or  Assembly  (whichever  was  the 
larger)  should  also  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  meant  that  whatever  changes 
the  state  might  make  in  its  federal  franchise 
would  also  apply  to  its  own  electorate,  and 
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vice  versa.  Thus,  it  could  restrict  the  federal 
franchise  only  by  narrowing  that  for  the 
state  legislature,  and  it  could  move  towards 
greater  democratic  control  in  its  own  legis- 
lature only  by  extending  the  vote  to  the 
federal  electorate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  elected 
for  two  years  only,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  members  may  stand  for  re-election. 
The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate together  make  up  Congress,  the  body 
which  exercises  the  legislative  function  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  the  sole  right  of  intro- 
ducing money  Bills.  It  may  bring  charges 
leading  to  impeachment  against  any  official, 
and  acts  as  the  prosecution  in  any  such  trial 
before  the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary.  The  Constitution  set  up  the 
Supreme  Court  but  empowered  Congress  to 
establish  the  inferior  courts.  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, hold  office  “during  good  behaviour”, 
and  receive  salaries  paid  by  the  federal 
treasury. 

Article  III,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
states:  “The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
this  Constitution.  ...”  This  section  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  right  of 
“judicial  review”,  which  is  a striking  feature 
of  the  American  Constitution.  By  it  the 
Supreme  Court  has  become  the  final  author- 
ity on  the  legality  of  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  and  indirectly  upon  those  passed 
by  the  state  legislatures.  Thus  the  Supreme 
Court  interprets  the  Constitution  and  may 
declare  that  a law  is  unconstitutional  and 
void,  as  being  beyond  the  power  of  the 
federal  (or  state)  legislature  to  make.  It 
may  also  pronounce  upon  the  legality  of  the 
President’s  executive  decisions.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  views 
of  its  judges  are,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance in  American  politics,  since  the 
Court  must  decide  many  issues  which  in 
other  countries  are  left  to  the  politicians  or 
to  the  electors. 


The  Division  of  Powers  between  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  Since  many  Ameri- 
cans greatly  feared  strong  government,  the 
division  of  powers  between  state  and  federal 
government  had  to  be  made  very  carefully. 
In  general,  local  affairs  were  left  to  the 
states,  while  matters  of  national  concern 
such  as  foreign  relations,  defence,  coinage, 
the  postal  service,  control  over  territories, 
and  declarations  of  war  were  handed  over  to 
the  federal  government.  The  federal  govern- 
ment was  also  granted  control  of  commerce. 
In  later  years  this  made  possible  federal 
control  of  the  railways  and  of  the  big  in- 
dustrial trusts.  The  so-called  “elastic  clause”, 
which  gives  Congress  the  power  to  pass  any 
law  necessary  and  proper  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  powers  under  the  Constitution, 
greatly  strengthened  the  federal  government. 
The  “keystone  clause”  laid  down  the  princi- 
ple that  Congress  was  to  provide  for  the 
“general  welfare  of  the  United  States”,  a 
broad  phrase  capable  of  covering  a variety 
of  fields.  Moreover,  Article  VI,  Section  2, 
indicated  that  the  Constitution  and  the 
federal  laws  were  to  “be  supreme  law  of 
the  land  . . . anything  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing”. By  this  article  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  able  to  overrule  local  authorities 
and  to  exercise  its  authority  upon  individ- 
uals directly  through  its  own  agencies. 

However,  the  states  retained  much  power, 
and  this  was  increased  by  the  passage  of  the 
Tenth  Amendment  (operative  after  1791) 
whereby  all  powers  not  granted  specifically 
to  the  federal  government  were  reserved  to 
the  states. 

Amending  the  Constitution.  Article  V of  the 
Constitution  lays  down  the  terms  under 
which  the  Constitution  itself  may  be  altered 
to  fit  changing  conditions.  Amendments  may 
be  proposed  if  they  are  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  or  by  a convention 
called  together  for  the  purpose  by  Congress 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states.  The  proposed  changes 
must  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
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fourths  of  the  states,  or  by  conventions  in 
three-fourths  of  them,  before  becoming 
valid.  These  stipulations  have  made  the 
American  Constitution  more  difficult  to 
amend  than  any  other.  Actually  there  have 
been  more  than  3,500  amendments  pro- 
posed, but  only  27  have  been  passed  by 
Congress,  and  of  these  only  22  have  been 
ratified  by  the  states. 

Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  stipulated 
that  the  new  Constitution  was  to  go  into 
operation  upon  its  ratification  by  nine  state 
conventions. 


The  Congressional  System  of  Government. 

The  American  congressional  system  has 
certain  characteristics  which  are  the  result 
of  the  circumstances  of  its  creation.  First, 
the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion belonged  to  the  middle  class — many  of 
them  to  the  legal  profession — and  they  had 
an  obvious  distrust  of  democracy.  The  fickle, 
uncritical  reactions  of  the  citizens  at  large 
did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  a suitable  basis 
upon  which  to  erect  the  structure  of  the  new 
government.  Hence  the  people  were  not  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  election  of  the  most 
important  official  in  the  land.  Instead,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  placed  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  in  the  hands  of  a 
popularly  chosen  Electoral  College. 

Second,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
drew  up  every  possible  safeguard  against 
the  control  of  the  government  by  any  one 
faction — hence  the  different  methods  of 
choosing  the  various  governmental  bodies 
and  their  different  terms  of  office.  A faction 
might  win  control  over  the  popularly  elected 
House  of  Representatives,  but  if  it  did  not 
prove  itself  of  permanent  value  to  the 
country  in  its  two  years  of  office,  it  faced 
defeat  in  the  next  election.  It  was  more 
difficult  for  a faction  to  gain  a footing 
among  the  Senators,  who  served  for  six 
years.  Since  only  one-third  of  them  retired 
every  two  years,  the  Senate  would  always 
contain  a large  proportion  of  members  who 
had  been  in  office  for  a number  of  years 


and  who  would  tend  to  counteract  any 
short-lived  factional  interests. 

Third,  the  Constitution  is  marked  by 
carefully  devised  safeguards  against  control 
by  any  one  element  of  government.  It  limits 
the  exercise  of  the  federal  powers  by  dis- 
tributing them  among  the  three  bodies — the 
President  (the  executive  power)  Congress 
(the  legislative  power)  and  the  Judiciary 
(the  judicial  power).  Thus  the  Constitution 
did  its  best  to  guard  against  a dictatorship 
in  which  one  person  controlling  two  or  more 
of  the  functions  of  government  might  de- 
stroy the  basic  idea  of  the  Constitution, 
namely  that  government  is  based  upon 
popular  consent.  This  is  the  political  theory 
of  the  separation  of  powers.  The  President 
is  a sort  of  constitutional  monarch  for  four 
years,  but  unlike  the  British  monarch  he 
not  only  wields  the  executive  power  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  but  is  also  the  leader 
of  a political  party.  In  these  two  respects 
he  resembles  the  British  Prime  Minister,  for 
he  is  actually  responsible  for  making  policy 
and  carrying  it  out.  But  he  is  even  more 
powerful  than  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
for  though  some  of  his  power  is  delegated 
to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  it  is  not 
shared  with  them.  The  responsibility  for 
executive  decisions  is  not  collective,  but 
rests  ultimately  with  the  President  alone. 
This  was  graphically  expressed  by  a sign 
on  President  Truman’s  desk  which  read, 
“The  buck  stops  here.”  Moreover,  even  if 
an  American  President  were  to  go  against 
his  own  party’s  policies,  the  party  could  not 
get  rid  of  him  until  his  term  of  office  had 
expired.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  authority,  a 
President  cannot  rid  himself  of  a hostile 
Congress — that  is,  one  in  which  the  oppos- 
ing political  party  has  a majority  in  either 
or  both  Houses. 

Congress,  for  its  part,  can  frustrate  a 
President  of  an  opposing  political  party  by 
refusing  to  pass  the  legislation  necessary  to 
implement  his  policy,  by  wording  the  legis- 
lation in  such  a way  as  to  defeat  the  Presi- 
dent’s purpose,  or  by  withholding  or  reduc- 
ing the  necessary  financial  expenditures.  But 
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it  cannot  dispose  of  the  President  before  the 
end  of  his  four-year  term  (except  by  im- 
peachment). 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  also 
secure  in  their  tenure  of  office.  Though  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  they  cannot  be 
removed  except  when  proven  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct as  judges.  The  judiciary,  then,  is 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution. 

This  elaborate  safeguarding  of  the  gov- 
ernment against  dictatorship  reflects  also  a 
political  theory  of  the  times — that  of 
“checks  and  balances”.  In  this  system  each 
of  the  three  functions  of  government  bal- 
ances the  others,  and  is  balanced  and 
checked  by  them.  Thus  the  President  is 
able  to  check  Congress  by  his  power  of  the 
veto,  though  this  is  a delaying  action  rather 
than  an  absolute  power.  Congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  check  the  President  by 
withholding  supplies,  by  refusing  to  enact 
the  legislation  he  recommends,  or  by  refus- 
ing to  confirm  his  appointments  or  treaties. 
The  two  Houses  of  Congress  act  as  checks 
upon  each  other,  since  the  consent  of  the 
majority  in  both  is  necessary  to  pass  legis- 
lation. The  judiciary  acts  as  a check 
upon  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
bodies,  since  it  has  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  whether  congressional  legislation 
and  presidential  decisions  are  constitutional. 
Many  political  scientists  believed  that  this 
same  system  of  “checks  and  balances”  oper- 
ated in  British  parliamentary  government. 
How  far  this  belief  was  from  the  truth,  the 
study  of  the  development  of  responsible 
government  and  of  the  cabinet  system  in 
Britain  should  have  enabled  us  to  judge. 


TWO-PARTY  SYSTEM 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  new  Constitution  came  into  operation 
when  it  was  signed  by  New  Hampshire  on 
June  21,  1788,  and  the  inauguration  of 
George  Washington  as  the  first  President 
took  place  on  April  30,  1789.  But  though 
the  Constitution  laid  down  the  framework  of 


the  United  States  government,  its  final  form 
would  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  its 
principles  were  applied  to  specific  problems, 
and  upon  the  changes  or  amendments  which 
were  found  to  be  necessary. 

The  first  ten  Amendments,  eight  of  which 
compose  an  American  “Bill  of  Rights”,  were 
proposed  on  September  25,  1789,  and  went 
into  effect  on  December  15,  1791,  in  ful- 
filment of  the  pledge  given  earlier  to  some 
of  the  states. 

Alexander  Hamilton  versus  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. There  soon  occurred  modifications  of 
a less  formal  nature  than  those  effected  by 
Amendments.  For  example,  two  widely 
divergent  points  of  view  developed  in 
George  Washington’s  first  administration. 
The  more  conservative  view,  represented  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  was  that  the  Revolu- 
tion had  gone  far  enough;  that  democracy 
resulted  in  unstable  government;  and  that 
American  society,  economy,  and  politics 
should  be  organized  upon  the  basis  of  con- 
ditions in  1789-90  without  further  change. 
Others,  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  felt  that  the 
Revolution  was  only  a starting-point.  They 
wished  to  progress  towards  greater  democ- 
racy in  both  the  political  and  social  fields. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hamilton 
sought  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  federal- 
government  and  to  link  it  to  the  wealthy, 
conservative  middle  class  whose  stake  in  the 
country  would  make  for  more  stable  gov- 
ernment. Hence  in  his  domestic  policy  he 
took  advantage  of  the  “elastic  clause”  of  the 
Constitution  and  used  the  federal  power  for 
the  control  of  the  national  debt,  the  imposi- 
tion of  excise  taxes,  and  the  establishment 
of  a national  bank.  While  supporting  the 
basic  foreign  policy  of  American  neutrality 
and  isolation  from  European  affairs,  Hamil- 
ton and  his  followers  favoured  closer  co- 
operation with  Britain,  both  because  of  their 
commercial  interests  and  because  in  the 
1790’s  Britain  appeared  to  be  the  champion 
of  stable  government,  law  and  order,  secur- 
ity, and  property  rights  in  a world  turned 
upside  down  by  the  French  Revolution. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  same  administration  as  Hamilton,  be- 
came profoundly  disturbed  by  the  latter’s 
policy  of  strengthening  the  central  govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  states.  Jefferson 
and  his  followers  were  frightened  by  the  idea 
that  there  were  in  the  Constitution  implied 
powers  which  the  federal  government  might 
exercise.  Differences  in  opinion  over  domes- 
tic concerns  were  followed  by  a serious 
division  over  foreign  affairs.  In  April  1793 
Washington  announced  that  “the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  require  that 
they  should,  with  sincerity  and  good  faith, 
adopt  and  pursue  a conduct  friendly  and  im- 
partial towards  the  belligerent  powers” 
(France  and  Britain).  This  neutrality  was 
made  possible  by  the  geographical  position 
of  the  United  States.  But  Jefferson,  who  had 
been  the  principal  framer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  favoured  greater  demo- 
cratic control  at  home  and  closer  relations 
with  France  abroad,  since  the  revolutionary 
government  there  appeared  to  be  striving  to- 
wards a wider  basis  in  its  social  and  political 
life. 

Thus  there  emerged  two  parties — the 
more  conservative  Federalists  under  the 
leadership  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  basing 
their  idea  of  government  on  the  wealthy 
middle  class,  and  standing  for  strong  central 
government  at  home  and  closer  connections 
with  Britain  in  foreign  affairs;  and  the  more 
progressive  Democratic  Republicans  under 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  striving  for  greater 
democracy  and  increased  rights  for  the  states 
at  home  and  closer  relations  with  revolution- 
ary France  abroad. 

Later  Development  of  the  Two  Major 
Parties.  In  1797  John  Adams  succeeded 
George  Washington  as  President.  Faced  by 
the  growing  hostilities  abroad  and  rising  dis- 
content at  home,  the  government  began  to 
take  repressive  measures  to  assure  order. 
These  measures  the  Democratic  Republicans 
felt  were  designed  to  crush  political  opposi- 
tion. Consequently,  they  swung  into  action 
behind  Jefferson  and  in  1800  succeeded  in 


electing  him  President.  The  policies  of  the 
Democratic  Republicans  (under  Presidents 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe)  became 
so  popular  with  the  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen that  the  Federalists  began  to  des- 
pair of  ever  regaining  the  presidency. 

But  in  the  1820’s  the  Democratic  Repub- 
licans split  over  the  policies  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  Among  the  Federalists,  too,  there 
was  dissension.  Internal  discord  over  slavery 
and  states’  rights  weakened  them  as  a party, 
as  these  questions  began  to  loom  larger  and 
larger  on  the  political  scene.  Consequently, 
a group  which  met  in  Wisconsin  in  1854  or- 
ganized itself  as  the  Republican  Party  with 
a platform  of  anti-slavery,  protective  tariffs, 
westward  expansion  by  a homestead  plan, 
and  a strong  central  government  in  the 
Hamilton  tradition.  They  were  opposed  by 
the  Democrats  who  championed  states’ 
rights  and  favoured  the  industrialists  in  their 
tariff  policies.  In  1860  the  Republicans 
swept  into  office  under  the  leadership  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  held  the  presidency 
from  that  year  until  1912,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cleveland’s  two  terms  of  office  in 
1884  and  again  in  1892.  It  is  this  two- 
party  system  of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
that  has  claimed  control  of  the  political 
field  in  the  United  States  and  has  made  so 
many  of  the  provisions  and  safeguards  of 
the  original  Constitution  obsolete. 


CANADIAN,  UNITED  STATES, 
AND  BRITISH  SYSTEMS 
OF  GOVERNMENT 

In  1866-67,  when  the  Fathers  of  Canadian 
Confederation  met  to  draw  up  a form  of 
government  for  all  of  British  North  America, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had 
been  in  operation  some  seventy-five  years. 
It  was  natural,  then,  that  Canadian  politi- 
cians should  look  to  the  American  example 
for  a solution  of  some  of  their  own  prob- 
lems. But  because  of  certain  fundamental 
differences  of  outlook  and  background,  the 
constitution  adopted  in  Canada  was  very 
different  from  the  American  one. 
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First,  British  North  America  had  achieved 
responsible  government  under  the  imperial 
government  before  the  1860’s.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  no  need  to  revolt  and 
no  desire  to  do  away  with  the  monarchical 
principle  represented  by  the  Governors  of 
the  colonies.  The  opening  words  of  the 
B.N.A.  Act  of  1867  specifically  stated  that 
the  constitution  of  Canada  was  to  be 
“similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom”.  Canada  and  Britain,  then,  re- 
mained constitutional  monarchies,  while  the 
United  States  became  a republic  with  an 
elected  President. 

Second,  the  Canadian  constitution-makers 
in  1866  saw  no  reason  for  changing  their 
cabinet  system  of  government.  All  they  re- 
quired was  some  unifying  body  to  bring  the 
various  colonies  under  one  central  or  na- 
tional authority.  A unitary  type  of  govern- 
ment like  Britain’s  had  already  proved  un- 
suitable in  Canada  since  the  Union  of  1841. 
Therefore  the  Fathers  of  Canadian  Confeder- 
ation looked  to  the  United  States  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem  and  set  up  a state  in 
which  power  was  divided  between  one  na- 
tional and  several  provincial  governments. 
But  the  provinces  which  joined  in  Canadian 
Confederation  were  colonies,  not  indepen- 
dent, sovereign  states  as  were  the  thirteen 
American  states  in  1786.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  American  Civil  War  seemed  to 
be  the  fatal  outcome  of  the  American  doc- 
trine of  states’  rights  and  of  the  policy  of 
restricting  too  closely  the  powers  of  the  na- 
tional government,  the  framers  of  the 
B.N.A.  Act  conferred  greater  powers  upon 
their  federal  government  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States  government. 
However,  court  decisions  have  since  de- 
prived the  national  government  of  some  of 
its  original  powers. 

The  legislatures  of  Great  Britain,  Canada, 

As  the  members  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
walk  in  procession  to  the  Senate  Chamber  to  hear  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  they  are  led  by  Black  Rod 
(foreground),  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  (carrying  mace)  and 
the  Speaker  (in  archway).  (National  Film  Board) 


and  the  United  States,  are  all  bicameral, 
consisting  of  an  “Upper”  House  (House  of 
Lords  or  Senate)  and  a “Lower”  House 
(House  of  Commons  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) in  each  case.  Canadian  Senators 
are  appointed  for  life,  not  elected  as  are 
the  American.  Since  they  represent  regional 
interests  rather  than  population,  their  House 
has  been  given  less  power  than  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  this  respect  the  Canadian 
Senator  differs  from  his  American  counter- 
part. In  Canada  there  are  at  present  two 
major  political  parties  in  federal  politics, 
but  the  Governor  General,  unlike  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  must  hold  himself 
aloof  from  politics.  As  in  Britain,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  Cabinet  in  Canada  are  col- 
lectively responsible  to  Parliament.  This 
parliamentary  or  responsible  type  of  govern- 
ment in  Britain  and  Canada  results  in  much 
closer  co-operation  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  bodies  than  is  the  case  in  the 
presidential  type  developed  by  the  United 
States. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Canada,  like  that 
in  the  United  States,  is  sometimes  called 
upon  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of 
federal  or  provincial  legislation.  As  already 
noted,  when  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  performed  this  task,  it  often 


A COMPARISON  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  BRITAIN,  CANADA,  AND  THE  U.S.A. 


BRITAIN 

CANADA 

U.S.A. 

Executive 

Executive 

Executive 

Crown  (hereditary)  holds  nom- 
inal executive  power.  Real 
power  is  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  Crown  by  Prime  Minister 
and  Cabinet  chosen  from  the 
party  with  majority  support  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Governor  General  (appointed) 
represents  Crown  and  holds 
nominal  executive  power.  Real 
power  is  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  Crown  by  Prime  Minister 
and  Cabinet  chosen  from  the 
party  with  majority  support  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

President  (elected  for  4-year 
term)  holds  all  executive  power 
but  delegates  control  of  depart- 
ments to  Secretaries.  Neither 
President  nor  Secretaries  have 
seats  in  the  legislature. 

Legislature 

Legislature 

Legislature 

Parliament: 

Crown 

House  of  Lords  (mainly  he- 
reditary) 

House  of  Commons  (elected 
by  universal  suffrage  on  a 
representation  by  popula- 
tion basis  for  a maximum 
of  5 years) 

Parliament: 

Crown 

Senate  (appointed  for  life) 

House  of  Commons  (elected 
by  universal  suffrage  on  a 
representation  by  popula- 
tion basis  for  a maximum 
of  5 years) 

Congress: 

Senate  (two  members  elected 
by  each  state  for  6-year 
term  — each  state  deter- 
mines its  own  suffrage) 

House  of  Representatives 

(elected  on  a representation 
by  population  basis  for  2- 
year  term  — each  state  de- 
termines its  own  suffrage) 

Judiciary 

Judiciary 

Judiciary 

Judges  are  appointed  by  the 
executive  for  life,  and  can  be 
removed  only  for  misconduct. 
They  interpret  and  administer 
the  laws. 

Judges  are  appointed  by  the 
executive  and  hold  office  “dur- 
ing good  behaviour”  until  age 

75  or,  in  some  cases,  for  life. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
determines  the  constitutionality 
of  laws. 

Federal  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  but  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  They 
hold  office  “during  good  be- 
haviour” for  life.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.S.A.  determines 
the  constitutionality  of  laws. 

State  judges  are  elected  or  ap- 
pointed by  each  state  separately 
for  varying  terms  of  office. 
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decided  the  cases  referred  to  it  in  favour  of 
the  provinces,  thus  depriving  the  federal 
government  of  some  of  the  powers  it  might 
otherwise  have  exercised.  The  judiciary  in 
Britain  is  never  called  upon  to  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  any  law,  since,  in  Bri- 
tain’s unitary  type  of  constitution,  Parlia- 
ment is  all-powerful  and  supreme. 

Part  of  the  Canadian  constitution,  being 
based  upon  constitutional  custom  and  pre- 
cedent, is  unwritten  and  change  can  only 
come  about  by  the  establishment  of  new 
precedents.  But  the  B.N.A.  Act,  being  writ- 
ten, can  be  altered  by  amendment — in  cer- 
tain cases  by  the  federal  government,  in 
others  by  a “petition”  of  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  whole,  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion is  probably  less  flexible  than  the  British, 
which  is  almost  entirely  unwritten,  but  more 
flexible  than  the  American  Constitution 
which  is  very  difficult  to  amend. 

In  spite  of  all  differences,  the  constitu- 


tions of  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada  are  designed  to  achieve  the  same 
end — the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen.  For  all  three  have  their  roots  in  the 
same  political  tradition  and  all  are  based 
on  the  rule  of  law  and  the  principle  of 
majority  rule.  The  Fathers  of  Canadian 
Confederation  took  the  British  system  of 
responsible  government  as  their  model, 
adapting  it  to  the  special  needs  and  circum- 
stances of  their  own  newly  formed  country. 
With  it  they  combined  a federal  system 
based  on  the  American  plan,  but  modified 
in  the  light  both  of  their  own  and  of  the 
Americans’  experience.  The  resulting  con- 
stitution, the  first  to  combine  both  parlia- 
mentary and  federal  characteristics,  proved 
a remarkably  successful  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  establish  responsible  govern- 
ment in  a country  that  was  destined  before 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  to  stretch  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
United  States  border  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


22 

SOME  FURTHER  EXAMPLES  OF 
MODERN  CONSTITUTIONS 


British  political  institutions  have  influenced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  development  of 
democratic  forms  of  government,  not  only 
in  Britain’s  own  colonies  and  ex-colonies, 
but  in  many  other  countries  throughout  the 
world.  In  many  a country  needing  a con- 
stitution to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  overthrow 
of  a previous  authority,  the  constitution- 
makers  have  looked  to  the  British  system 
of  government  or  to  one  of  its  derivative 
forms  (such  as  the  American)  for  a model. 


For  this  reason  the  British  Parliament  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  “Mother  of  Parlia- 
ments”. 


FRENCH  REPUBLICS 

In  1792  France  overthrew  its  hereditary, 
absolute  monarchy,  set  up  the  First  French 
Republic,  and  embarked  upon  170  years  of 
constitutional  experimentation  during  which 
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her  form  of  government  has  ranged  all  the 
way  between  the  two  extremes  of  mob  rule 
and  military  dictatorship.  In  their  attempts 
to  establish  some  sort  of  balance  between 
individual  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and 
strong  government  on  the  other,  the  con- 
stituent assemblies  of  the  revolutionary 
period  borrowed  ideas  freely  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  But  democ- 
racy which  degenerated  into  mob  rule  and 
near  anarchy  gave  place  to  oligarchy  (the 
Directory),  military  dictatorship  (Napo- 
leon), and  monarchy  under  the  restored 
Bourbons.  Then  the  cycle  started  over 
again — revolution,  constitutional  monarchy 
(Louis  Philippe),  revolution,  Second  French 
Republic,  coup  d'etat,  and  Second  Empire 
(Napoleon  III). 

The  Third  French  Republic.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Third  French  Republic  (1875- 
1940),  made  necessary  by  the  defeat  and 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  III  by  Prussia, 
showed  the  influence  of  both  the  British  and 
American  systems  of  government.  It  was  a 
republic  which  could  be  converted  into  a 
constitutional  monarchy  by  a simple  major- 
ity vote  in  each  of  the  two  legislative 
chambers,  should  the  Bourbon  claimant  to 
the  throne  change  his  mind  and  accept  the 
tricolour  flag.  At  its  head  was  a President 
elected  for  seven  years  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  joint  session.  His  powers 
were  so  strictly  limited  that  almost  the  only 
official  act  which  he  might  perform  was  the 
choosing  of  a Premier,  and  even  in  this  he 
was  restricted  in  his  choice  to  one  who 
could  command  a majority  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  It  has  been  said,  “The  King  of 
England  reigns;  the  President  of  the  United 
States  governs;  but  the  President  of  France 
neither  reigns  nor  governs.” 

The  multiplicity  of  political  parties  and 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  exe- 
cutive and  the  legislative  bodies  resulted  in 
the  endless  shifting  of  parties  and  unstable, 
hesitant  government.  Marshal  Petain’s  min- 
istry of  1940,  the  last  of  the  Third  Republic, 
was  its  107th.  After  the  final  defeat  of  the 


Nazis  in  1945,  the  constitution  of  the  Third 
Republic,  with  very  little  change,  became 
the  system  of  government  for  the  Fourth 
Republic. 

The  Fourth  French  Republic.  Under  the 
Fourth  Republic  the  National  Assembly 
(the  representative  House  of  the  French 
Parliament)  controlled  the  executive  through 
the  Premier  and  his  Cabinet,  and  could  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  the  ministry  by  with- 
drawing support  from  government  policy  on 
any  important  matter.  General  elections 
could  not  remedy  this  situation,  since  the 
fact  that  there  were  so  many  political  parties, 
ranging  from  radical  Communists  to  the 
conservative  Republican  Party  of  Liberty, 
made  it  impossible  for  any  one  group  to 
have  a clear  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and 
coalitions  were  extremely  unstable.  As  a re- 
sult, one  Premier  after  another,  though  able 
and  patriotic,  fell  from  office  after  only  a 
few  weeks  in  power,  and  France  staggered 
from  one  political  crisis  to  the  next.  These 
circumstances  inevitably  made  governments 
timid  and  unwilling  to  tackle  important 
questions.  Cabinet  ministers  looked  for 
compromises  designed  to  avoid  antagonizing 
political  allies  rather  than  for  policies  to 
solve  problems,  and  France  began  to  lose 
much  of  the  respect  of  the  world  at  a time 
when  internal  and  international  situations 
demanded  strong  leadership. 

In  the  summer  of  1958  a group  of  army 
officers  seized  control  in  Algeria.  Alarm  at 
the  possible  independence  of  this  French 
possession  led  to  unrest  and  rioting  in  Paris, 
and  the  threat  of  civil  war  loomed  large 
upon  the  horizon.  To  deal  with  these  events, 
the  French  recalled  General  de  Gaulle  from 
political  retirement.  At  once  he  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  a new  constitution  which 
would  embody  his  requirement  of  a strong 
executive.  The  French  people  voted  upon 
this  new  constitution  in  September  1958  and 
accepted  it  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Thus  the  Fifth  French  Republic  came  into 
being,  with  Charles  de  Gaulle  as  its  first 
President. 
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The  Fourth  French  Republic  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  a crisis 
caused  by  Algeria's  war  for  in- 
dependence. The  picture  shows 
French  troops  and  Moslem  demon- 
strators in  Algeria.  (Wheeler  News- 
paper Syndicate) 


REPUBLIC 

General  Principles.  The  new  constitution 
states:  “France  is  a Republic,  indivisible, 
secular,  democratic,  and  social.”  It  has  the 
Marseillaise  as  its  national  anthem  and 
“Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity”  as  its 
motto.  The  suffrage  is  direct  for  the  As- 
sembly, indirect  for  the  President  and  Upper 
House,  but  is  always  universal,  equal,  and 
secret.  The  people  have  the  right  to  form 
political  parties,  but  these  must  respect  the 
principles  of  national  sovereignty  and  de- 
mocracy. 

The  President.  The  French  President  is 
elected  indirectly,  as  in  the  United  States, 
through  the  French  Electoral  College  com- 
posed of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, members  of  the  Assemblies  of  the 
French  Community,  and  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives (such  as  mayors)  of  the  munici- 
pal and  general  councils.  This  large  Electoral 
College  elects  the  President  for  a seven-year 
term  of  office.  Unlike  the  United  States 
Electoral  College,  this  body  in  France  is  not 
specially  elected  for  this  single  purpose,  but 
is  composed  of  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  at  both  the  national  and  local  gov- 
ernment levels. 

The  President  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 


clamation or  putting  into  effect  of  the  laws 
passed  by  Parliament.  He  has  no  power  of 
veto,  but  within  fifteen  days  of  the  receipt 
of  a law  he  may  send  it  back  to  Parliament 
to  be  reconsidered  in  whole  or  in  part.  Par- 
liament has  no  power  to  refuse  so  to  re- 
consider. Thus,  unlike  the  President  of  the 
Fourth  Republic,  the  President  of  the  Fifth 
Republic  has  some  control  over  legislation. 
The  President  also  appoints  the  Premier, 
a representative  of  the  majority  party  or 
group,  and  President  and  Premier  choose 
the  other  members  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters (the  Cabinet).  The  President,  again  in 
consultation  with  the  Premier  and  the  Presi- 
dents of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  may 
dissolve  the  National  Assembly.  He  also 
commands  the  armed  forces,  appoints  am- 
bassadors, and  negotiates  treaties  with 
foreign  powers.  This  wide  range  of  powers 
makes  the  office  of  President  in  the  Fifth 
French  Republic  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Fourth,  in  which  the  President  was 
merely  a figurehead. 

The  Executive.  The  Council  of  Ministers, 
which  constitutes  the  government  or  Cabi- 
net, is  a group  of  ministers  led  by  the 
Premier.  It  directs  national  policy  and  is 
responsible  for  national  defence,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  appointment  of 
civil  and  military  officials.  The  Premier,  like 
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any  other  member  of  Parliament,  may  initi- 
ate legislation.  Since  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters is  responsible  to  the  majority  party  or 
group  in  the  National  Assembly  and  may 
be  forced  to  resign  if  defeated  on  a matter 
of  policy,  the  Fifth  French  Republic  pro- 
vides a measure  of  responsible  government 
and  a strong,  separately  elected  President- 
executive.  This  experiment  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  British  type  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment and  the  American  type  of  presi- 
dential republic  has  given  France  a stable 
government  since  its  establishment  in  1958. 

Though  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  National  Assembly,  it  can- 
not be  coerced  by  Parliament,  as  a President 
in  the  United  States  may  be,  by  the  refusal 
of  the  legislature  to  furnish  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  the  administration.  The  constitution 
states:  “Should  the  National  Assembly  fail 
to  reach  a decision  on  first  reading  within  a 
time  limit  of  forty  days  after  a (finance) 
Bill  has  been  filed,  the  Government  shall 
refer  it  to  the  Senate,  which  must  rule  with- 
in a time  limit  of  fifteen  days  . . . Should 
Parliament  fail  to  reach  a decision  within  a 
time  limit  of  seventy  days,  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  may  be  enforced  by  ordinance.” 

The  Legislature.  Parliament,  under  the  con- 
stitution, consists  of  two  Houses:  the  Senate 
and  the  National  Assembly.  The  Senators, 
representing  the  territorial  units  of  the  Re- 
public, such  as  the  communes,  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  overseas  territories,  are 
elected  indirectly.  Members  of  the  National 
Assembly  are  elected  directly  and  represent 
the  people  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
Parliament  has  the  power  to  pass  laws  and 
to  authorize  a declaration  of  war,  and  in 
these  powers  the  Senate  shares  equally  with 
the  National  Assembly — a very  different  ar- 
rangement from  its  purely  advisory  and  de- 
laying function  in  the  Fourth  Republic.  But 
the  Premier  is  responsible  to  the  National 
Assembly  alone.  If  it  adopts  a motion  of  cen- 
sure or  disapproves  of  the  general  policy 
or  programme  of  the  Government,  the 
Premier  must  submit  his  resignation. 


The  Constitutional  Council.  This  Council  is 
an  innovation  set  up  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Fifth  Republic.  It  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers, three  being  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  three  by  the  President  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  three  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  for  a period  of  nine 
years.  Its  functions  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  that  it  tests  the  constitutionality  of 
“organic”  or  constitutional  laws  before  their 
proclamation.  A provision  declared  uncon- 
stitutional may  not  be  promulgated  or  im- 
plemented. This  body  also  insures  “the 
regularity  of  the  election  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic”,  and  may  investigate  com- 
plaints of  malpractice  and  disagreements  in 
national  elections. 

The  Judiciary.  In  the  Fifth,  as  in  the  Fourth 
Republic,  judicial  power  resides  in  the 
courts  and  the  High  Council  of  the  Judiciary, 
composed  of  nine  members  presided  over 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the 
Minister  of  Justice  as  Vice-President.  The 
President  appoints  the  other  seven  members 
for  four  years.  The  Council  may  grant  par- 
dons, but  its  chief  function  is  to  advise  the 
President  on  appointments  to  the  highest 
court,  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  on  ap- 
pointments to  all  other  courts. 

The  French  Community.  By  the  constitu- 
tion of  1958  France  embarked  on  a new 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  nationalist  demands 
of  her  overseas  subjects  without  complete- 
ly disrupting  the  former  French  Empire. 
The  new  organization  known  as  the  French 
Community  is  the  French  counterpart  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  relationship  between  metropolitan 
France  and  the  former  French  colonies  was 
defined,  and  member  states  were  to  enjoy  a 
large  measure  of  internal  self-government; 
but  the  governing  body  of  the  French  Com- 
munity was  to  control  foreign  affairs,  de- 
fence, currency,  and  the  production  and 
sale  of  strategic  raw  materials. 

The  governmental  organs  of  the  French 
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Community  consist  of  a President,  an  Exe- 
cutive Council,  a Senate,  and  a Court  of 
Arbitration.  The  dominant  element  in  this 
body  is  the  government  of  France,  since  the 
President  of  the  Republic  is  also  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Community.  The  Exe- 
cutive Council  which  assists  him  is  com- 
posed of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  all  the 
member  states,  while  delegates  from  the 
law-making  bodies  form  the  Senate  of  the 
French  Community.  The  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion judges  disputes  that  may  arise  among 
the  member  territories. 

When  this  arrangement  was  submitted, 
along  with  the  constitution  of  the  Fifth 
French  Republic  in  1958,  every  one  of  the 
overseas  territories  accepted  it,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Guinea,  which  became 
an  independent  state.  However,  by  1960 
most  of  the  principal  African  territories 
had  become  fully  independent,  and  each  had 
developed  its  own  form  of  association  with 
France  within  a French  Community  rather 
different  from  that  envisaged  in  1958. 

France’s  Problem.  This  is  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  means  of  which  France  is  now 
seeking  to  find  an  answer  to  the  ever-present 
domestic  problem  of  authority  as  opposed 
to  freedom,  of  stability  as  against  progress. 
No  French  Republic  hitherto  has  been  able 
to  strike  a balance  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Freedom  in  the  past  has  tended  to 
degenerate  into  political  chaos.  In  reaction 
from  this  excess  of  liberty  and  its  conse- 
quent weakening  of  authority,  the  French 
have  more  than  once  consented  to  the  stifling 
of  their  liberty  and  have  submitted  them- 
selves to  total  authority,  such  as  that  en- 
forced by  Napoleon  I and  Napoleon  III.  The 
tremendous  increase  in  the  powers  of  the 
President  of  the  Fifth  French  Republic  and 
his  ability  to  assume  emergency  powers  in 
times  of  crisis  may  represent  the  beginning 
of  such  a swing  away  from  the  incompe- 
tence and  weakness  of  the  Fourth  French 
Republic.  Whether  or  not  the  new  constitu- 
tion can  maintain  a better  balance  between 
the  two  extremes  and  can  succeed  in  finding 


a way  to  get  rid  of  a government  whose 
policies  it  does  not  approve  of  without  up- 
setting the  whole  constitution,  only  time  will 
determine. 


DICTATORSHIPS 

Faced  by  the  problem  of  organizing  new 
states  and  drafting  new  constitutions,  most 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  experi- 
mented with  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Through  the  years,  however,  few  of 
these  experiments  have  been  as  successful 
as  the  United  States  government  upon 
which  most  of  them  were  modelled,  and 
many  have  ended  in  dictatorships.  One 
reason  for  this  rather  discouraging  result  in 
Central  and  South  America  may  have  been 
the  lack  of  self-government  at  the  local  level 
and  the  absence  of  traditions  of  civil  rights 
and  liberties  among  the  former  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonists. 

In  those  European  countries  where  public 
opinion  was  better  informed  and  the  citizen 
body  had  a stronger  civic  sense  and  a tradi- 
tion of  individual  independence,  democracy 
was  more  successful.  Thus  Switzerland  was 
able  to  develop  a federal  republican  form 
of  government  even  in  the  midst  of  a Europe 
ruled  over  by  autocratic  monarchies,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  all  established  con- 
stitutional monarchies  after  the  British 
model. 

Belgium  and  Holland.  French-speaking, 
Roman  Catholic  Belgium  won  her  inde- 
pendence from  Germanic,  Protestant  Hol- 
land in  1830  and  was  faced  by  the  problem 
of  drafting  a constitution.  She  chose  a con- 
stitutional monarchy  as  being  more  accept- 
able to  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  than  a 
republic.  Her  first  King,  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  (who  became  Leopold  I),  accepted 
the  position  of  constitutional  monarch  in  a 
parliamentary  system  of  government  similar 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Cabinet  forms 
the  real  executive,  and  its  ministers  are 
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responsible  to  a Parliament  composed  of  a 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  1815  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had 
set  up  a constitutional  monarchy,  but  the 
Dutch  monarch  was  more  powerful  than  the 
bicameral  States-General.  The  latter  could 
not  amend  or  originate  legislation,  did  not 
manage  the  budget,  and  had  no  control  over 
the  civil  service.  The  Cabinet  was  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  States-General,  but  to  the 
monarch  alone.  This  constitution  was  modi- 
fied in  1848,  when  the  States-General  ac- 
quired the  right  to  initiate  and  amend  legis- 
lation and  to  vote  an  annual  budget,  and 
the  Cabinet  became  responsible  to  it. 
Further  amendments  enlarged  the  franchise 
and  converted  the  earlier  absolutism  into  a 
constitutional  monarchy  based  on  a par- 
liamentary system  of  government  similar  to 
that  of  Britain. 

Italy  and  Germany.  Movements  for  consti- 
tutions, to  be  based  in  many  cases  on  the 
British  model,  sprang  up  all  over  Europe 
in  the  1830’s  and  1850’s.  Demands  for  a 
constitution  in  Spain  triggered  revolts  in 
Italy  and  Germany  which,  though  unsuc- 
cessful at  the  time,  led  to  more  successful 
movements  later.  In  the  1860’s  the  two  new 


nations  of  Italy  and  Germany  achieved 
unity  and  independence  and  were  faced  with 
problems  of  drafting  constitutions.  Cavour, 
a great  admirer  of  the  British  system,  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  a constitutional 
monarchy  and  a parliamentary  system  in 
Piedmont.  This  government  was  later  ex- 
tended to  include  all  Italy  and  endured  until 
Mussolini  and  his  Fascists  seized  power. 
Even  the  Fascists  worked  behind  the  facade 
of  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  parlia- 
mentary government. 

In  Germany  the  King  of  Prussia  exer- 
cised absolute  powers  until  1849,  when  he 
granted  a constitution.  But  even  then  his 
power  to  pronounce  an  absolute  veto  over 
any  legislation  and  to  create  as  many  peers 
as  he  wished  left  him  in  virtual  control  of 
the  legislature.  The  Chancellor  and  minis- 
ters were  responsible  to  him  alone,  and  the 
Prussian  Kings  interpreted  this  constitution 
in  such  a way  as  to  turn  it  into  an  instru- 
ment of  reaction. 

A new  constitution  for  unified  Germany 
was  drafted  and  went  into  effect  on  April 
16,  1871.  The  Empire  that  it  established 
was  a confederation  of  twenty-five  sovereign 
states  and  one  imperial  territory,  namely, 
Alsace-Lorraine.  The  King  of  Prussia  was 
also  the  German  Emperor.  The  bicameral 
legislature  consisted  of  the  Bundesrat,  repre- 
senting the  rulers  of  the  states  (in  which 
Prussia  dominated),  and  the  Reichstag, 
representing  the  people.  But  the  execu- 
tive, headed  by  the  Chancellor  (who  was 
appointed  and  could  be  dismissed  by  the 
Emperor  alone),  was  responsible  to  the 
Emperor,  not  to  the  legislature.  The  minis- 
ters themselves  were  nothing  more  than 
administrators  of  departments,  like  the  sec- 
retaries appointed  by  the  President  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  respect,  and  in  the 


Left:  The  end  of  a constitution.  The  burning  of  the 
German  Reichstag  (Parliament),  staged  by  the  Nazis  in 
1933  and  blamed  by  them  on  the  Communists,  gave 
the  German  Chancellor,  Adolf  Hitler,  a pretext  for 
getting  rid  of  all  constitutional  restraints  and  making 
himself  Dictator.  (The  Times,  London) 


fact  that  Germany  was  a confederation  of 
sovereign  states,  the  constitution  of  the 
German  Empire  resembled  that  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  that  of  Britain. 
This  constitution  was  overthrown  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  when  Germany  be- 
came a republic.  For  fourteen  years  the 
Weimar  Republic  (so  called  because  its  con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  at  Weimar  in  Thur- 
ingia) struggled  with  Germany’s  post-war 
problems.  It  was  finally  overborne  by  a crisis 
resulting  in  part  from  the  world-wide  depres- 
sion of  the  early  thirties,  and  Germany  be- 
came a dictatorship  under  Hitler. 

Russia.  In  1917,  the  year  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  the  czarist  government  was  the 
most  backward,  despotic,  and  corrupt  of  any 
major  power.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
in  1861  had  failed  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
the  peasants.  Though  the  Revolution  of 
1905  had  forced  the  Czar  to  grant  a consti- 
tution, what  had  been  won  was  merely  the 
form  and  not  the  substance  of  civil  liberty 
and  constitutional  government.  Rigid  censor- 
ship, arbitrary  imprisonment,  or  banishment 
to  Siberia  gave  rise  to  great  unrest,  and  the 
suffering  and  injustice  to  which  the  people 
were  subjected  combined  with  the  disasters 
of  the  First  World  War,  hunger,  and  the 
incompetence  of  the  government  to  bring 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  corrupt  czarist 
regime  in  1917.  In  1936  a new  constitution 
established  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics as  a federal  union  of  sixteen  states, 
although  these  sixteen  are  neither  socialist 
(in  the  sense  that  implies  political  democ- 
racy) nor  republics,  since  they  have  no  local 
autonomy  or  self-rule.  In  theory,  the  division 
of  powers  between  the  Union  and  the  mem- 
ber republics  is  somewhat  comparable  to 
that  between  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States,  except  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  more  power  than  the 
American  federal  government.  As  in  the 
United  States  Constitution,  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  central  government  are 
reserved  to  the  member  republics. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the 


Supreme  Soviet  composed  of  two  cham-  diag. 
bers:  the  Soviet  of  the  Union  and  the  Soviet  p.  309 
of  the  Nationalities.  Members  of  the  Soviet 
of  the  Union  are  elected  on  the  basis  of 
population  for  four  years,  while  those  of  the 
Soviet  of  Nationalities  are  elected  indirectly 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  republics,  also  for 
four  years.  The  Supreme  Soviet  meets  twice 
a year  for  brief  sessions  and  performs  cer- 
tain limited  legislative  functions  which  really 
amount  to  endorsement  of  the  legislation 
put  before  it  by  the  Praesidium.  This  Presi- 
dium is  a sort  of  executive  committee  elected 
by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  to 
act  between  sessions.  It  interprets  existing 
laws,  holds  referendums,  ratifies  treaties, 
and  appoints  diplomats  and  other  high 
officials. 

The  executive  body  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
officially  a Cabinet  or  Council  of  People’s 
Ministers,  whose  chairman  is  the  Premier. 

The  members  are  chosen  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  and  are  responsible  to  it.  Thus,  on 
the  surface  the  U.S.S.R.  appears  to  be  a 
federal  republic  with  a parliamentary  or 
responsible  type  of  executive.  This  is  the 
theory,  but  two  factors  falsify  this  interpre- 
tation in  practice.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
only  one  political  party  in  the  U.S.S.R. — 
the  Communist  Party.  Only  party  members 
may  hold  office,  so  that  the  whole  govern- 
ment is  controlled  by  the  Party.  The  First 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  is  the 
most  powerful  single  person  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
while  the  Party  Praesidium  and  Central 
Committee  are  much  more  influential  than 
the  Council  of  People’s  Ministers  or  the  Prae- 
sidium of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  The  second 
factor  which  belies  the  appearance  of  par- 
liamentary democracy  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the 
lack  of  civil  and  political  rights  and  intel- 
lectual freedom,  and  the  presence  of  the 
secret  police  exercising  rigid  control  over  all 
aspects  of  life.  This  party  organization  and 
control  created,  under  superficially  democra- 
tic forms,  a relentless  and  overwhelming 
dictatorship  based  upon  systematic  repres- 
sion, which  has,  however,  been  somewhat 
relaxed  in  recent  years. 
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CONSTITUTIONS 
SET  UP  IN  THE 
MID-20TH  CENTURY 

India.  In  1858  the  British  Crown  acquired 
from  the  East  India  Company  responsibility 
for  the  whole  administration  of  India,  and 
on  January  1,  1877,  Queen  Victoria  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  British 
monarchs  were  represented  in  India  by  a 
Viceroy  carrying  out  instructions  issued  by 
the  British  government  through  the  India 
Office  in  London. 

From  1858  to  1947  the  British  exercised 
in  this  vast,  overpopulated  sub-continent  a 
rule  that  was  in  many  ways  beneficial.  They 
set  up  an  efficient  police  force,  and  elimin- 
ated civil  wars  among  the  peoples  of  India’s 
many  races,  languages,  religions,  and  social 
organizations.  They  built  roads  and  railroads, 
undertook  irrigation  projects,  and  improved 
communications  and  sanitation.  They  estab- 
lished schools,  colleges,  and  universities, 
providing  education  for  a few  at  least  of 
India’s  teeming  millions.  Little  by  little  a 
measure  of  self-government  was  granted  to 
India  prior  to  1939,  but  defence,  foreign 
relations,  and  finance  were  still  of  vital  con- 
cern to  Britain,  and  she  refused  to  hand 
these  over  to  the  control  of  the  Indians 
themselves.  Other  obstacles  to  complete 
self-government  included  the  continued  dis- 
agreement of  Hindu  and  Moslem  on  the 
manner  of  achieving  independence,  and  the 
problem  of  the  Hindu  caste  system  which, 
so  long  as  it  persisted,  made  full  democracy 
impossible. 

Solutions  to  these  problems  had  not  been 
found  when  the  Second  World  War  broke 
out  in  1939.  The  loyalty  of  India  and  her 
support  during  the  war  made  the  British 
more  sympathetic  towards  the  movement 
for  Indian  independence.  The  Labour  Party 
that  swept  into  power  in  Britain  as  the  result 
of  the  1945  general  election  proved  to  be 
much  less  imperialistic  than  the  pre-war 
Conservative  government.  Thus  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  granting  of  self-government 
to  India,  and  in  March  1947  Viscount 


Mountbatten,  as  the  last  Viceroy  of  India, 
was  instructed  to  grant  self-rule  to  India. 
But  because  Hindu  and  Moslem  differences 
showed  no  signs  of  being  resolved,  the 
British  Parliament  passed  an  Act  on  August 
15,  1947,  creating  not  one,  but  two,  inde- 
pendent states — Hindu  India  and  Moslem 
Pakistan.  Pakistan  set  up  a constitution 
along  religious  lines  to  conform  to  the 
Koran  teachings.  But  in  India  a Committee 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  set  to  work  to 
draft  a constitution  which  was  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  rati- 
fied as  amended  on  November  26,  1949.  It 
became  effective  on  January  26,  1950. 

The  Constitution  of  India  Act  provides 
for  a republican  form  of  government  but 
recognizes  the  Queen  as  the  Head  of  the 
Commonwealth,  of  which  India  remains  a 
member.  The  republic  is  a federation  or 
union  of  states.  At  its  head  is  the  President 
of  India,  chosen  for  five  years  by  an  Electoral 
College  composed  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  elected  members  of  the  state 
legislatures.  The  President,  however,  acts 
through  a Cabinet  and  Prime  Minister  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  constitutional 
monarch  in  Britain.  The  legislative  body  of 
the  Union  is  a Parliament  composed  of  250 
members  in  the  Council  of  States,  and  not 
more  than  500  representatives  of  the  states 
and  territories  in  the  House  of  the  People. 
Members  of  the  Council  of  States  are  elected 
by  the  state  legislatures  for  a six-year  term, 
while  those  of  the  House  of  the  People  are 
elected  directly  by  universal  adult  suffrage 
for  a five-year  term. 

The  states,  which  correspond  to  the 
former  provinces,  are  governed  each  by  a 
Governor  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed 
by  the  President  of  India  for  a term  of  five 
years.  Elected  Assemblies  in  each  state  exer- 
cise the  legislative  power. 

The  rights  of  citizenship,  social  welfare, 
education,  inter-state  trade,  finance,  and  the 
protection  of  minorities  were  all  provided 
for  in  the  constitution.  There  are  three  lists, 
stating  the  powers  that  belong,  respectively, 
to  the  Union,  to  the  states,  and  to  both. 
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President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signs  the  constitution  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  presence  of  the 
Philippine  delegation,  which  in- 
cluded President  Manuel  Quezon 
(seated  right),  April  3,  1935.  (U.S. 
Information  Services) 


Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  constitu- 
tion were  taken  intact  from  the  Government 
of  India  Act  of  1935,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  criticism  of  the  new  constitution  as 
being  conservative.  However,  when  one  con- 
siders that  some  160,000,000  men  and  wo- 
men were  enfranchised  by  it  at  one  stroke 
of  the  pen,  the  charge  of  conservatism 
scarcely  seems  justified.  Furthermore,  the 
government  promised  its  citizens  justice, 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  This  neces- 
sitated the  sweeping  away  of  the  caste 
system  and  of  the  barrier  which  segregated 
a part  of  the  population  as  “untouchables”. 
Discrimination  against  “untouchables”  is 
now  punishable  by  law. 

Though  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
developing  the  Indian  economy,  the  leaders 
of  India  have  discovered  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  independence  alone  has  solved  few 
of  their  problems,  while  bringing  them  new 
responsibilities. 

The  Philippines.  The  largest  group  of 
islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the 
Philippines  were  administered  by  Spain  until 
1898  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ceded  them 
to  the  United  States.  For  forty-seven  years 
the  Americans  governed  the  Philippines  first 
by  an  appointed  Commission  (1901-07), 


and  then  by  a form  of  supervised  self- 
government  in  which  the  Commission  acted 
as  an  Upper  House.  Under  the  Philippine 
Commission,  composed  mostly  of  Ameri- 
cans, much  was  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  material  progress  and  education.  From 
1907  to  1913  an  American  majority  in  a 
popularly  elected  Assembly  struggled  for 
supremacy,  and  two  parties  developed  in  the 
islands — the  Federalist  Party,  advocating 
closer  relations  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  Nationalist  Party,  demanding  indepen- 
dence. Finally  the  latter  became  dominant, 
and  during  President  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
term  of  office  the  Islands  made  good  pro- 
gress towards  self-government.  In  1916  the 
Jones  Act,  passed  by  Congress,  replaced  the 
old  appointed  Commission  with  a popularly 
elected  Senate.  The  Governor  General  for 
the  Philippines  was,  however,  still  an 
American  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1934  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  leader  of 
the  Nationalist  Party,  expressed  his  party’s 
desire  for  independence  so  clearly  and  force- 
fully that  the  United  States  Congress 
authorized  the  calling  of  a Philippine  con- 
vention to  draft  a constitution  for  a repub- 
lican form  of  government.  As  a result  of  the 
Philippine  Independence  Act  of  1934,  the 
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Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  was  in- 
augurated in  November  1935,  with  a Presi- 
dent (Quezon)  and  an  Assembly  elected 
by  the  voters.  A few  restrictions  were  placed 
on  this  Philippine  government  during  this 
Commonwealth  period,  but  the  Islands  were 
promised  complete  independence  by  July  4, 
1946.  The  Japanese  occupation  in  1943  sus- 
pended the  constitution  of  the  Islands  until 
the  return  of  the  Filipino  government  with 
the  forces  of  liberation  early  in  1945.  The 
Islands  achieved  their  complete  indepen- 
dence on  July  4,  1946,  under  the  same  con- 
stitution (with  a few  amendments)  as  that 
of  the  Commonwealth  period.  The  constitu- 
tion includes  a Bill  of  Rights  and  provides 
adult  suffrage  for  all  able  to  read  English, 
Spanish,  or  a dialect.  It  established  a Na- 
tional Assembly  consisting  of  a Senate  and 
a House  of  Representatives — both  popularly 
elected.  An  Electoral  Commission  composed 
of  three  judges  of  the  Filipino  Supreme 
Court  decides  disputed  elections  and  the 
qualifications  of  members.  The  President 
and  Vice-President  are  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  a period  of  four  years,  and  the 
President  may  not  serve  more  than  two 
terms.  In  most  respects  his  powers  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus  the  Philippines,  after  forty-seven 
years  of  American  domination,  developed  a 
constitution  closely  modelled  upon  the 
American.  The  Indian  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  spite  of  its  republican  form, 
followed  the  general  pattern  laid  down  by 
the  British  administration  to  which  the  peo- 
ple had  been  subject  for  almost  a century 
before  winning  their  independence. 

Japan.  The  constitutional  problem  of  20th- 
century  Japan  was  very  different  from  that 
of  India  or  the  Philippines.  Conditions  in 
Japan  approached  more  nearly  to  those  of 
Russia  in  the  early  20th  century.  Japan  had 
long  been  united  and  independent,  but  her 
people  enjoyed  little  freedom.  There  had 
been  few  constitutional  changes  since  the 
Japanese  Empire  was  founded  in  660  B.C., 


and  even  these  had  done  little  to  alter  the 
autocratic  nature  of  her  government.  From 
1186  to  1867  the  Emperor,  revered  as  the 
“Son  of  Heaven”,  allowed  the  actual  control 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  military  caste, 
or  Shoguns.  But  in  1867  the  Emperor  Meiji 
regained  control  of  affairs.  In  1871  the 
feudal  system  was  abolished,  but  in  spite  of 
this  and  other  signs  of  westernization,  power 
remained  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
and  the  wealthy  upper  classes.  In  1889  a 
constitution  following  the  Prussian  pattern 
came  into  force.  According  to  this  docu- 
ment, the  government  was  to  consist  of  the 
Emperor  and  an  Imperial  Diet  of  two 
Houses — the  House  of  Peers,  which  was  ap- 
pointed and  hereditary,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  elected. 

The  Emperor  exercised  complete  execu- 
tive powers,  though  he  was  assisted  by  a 
Cabinet  which  he  appointed  and  which  was 
responsible  to  him  alone.  He  could  exercise 
legislative  powers  through  proclamations 
and  “rescripts”.  Moreover,  he  could  declare 
war,  negotiate  peace,  make  treaties,  veto 
legislation,  and  open,  close,  or  dissolve  the 
Diet.  He  was  advised  by  a Genro  or  Privy 
Council  consisting  of  elder  statesmen.  But 
actually,  during  Japan’s  pre-war  expansion 
and  the  period  of  the  war  itself,  the  Privy 
Council  was  jostled  into  the  background  by 
the  war  lords  who  formed  the  dominant 
influence  at  the  Emperor’s  court. 

At  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War 
the  Allied  Powers  occupying  Japan  became 
acutely  aware  of  the  discontent  of  the  Japan- 
ese people.  They  were  also  convinced  that, 
as  long  as  the  constitution  of  1889  remained 
in  force,  there  would  be  little  change  in  the 
autocratic  and  aggressive  policies  of  the 
Japanese  government.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan  was 
the  drafting  and  putting  into  force  of  a 
democratic  constitution  for  the  island  em- 
pire. 

The  new  constitution,  embodying  British 
and  American  ideas  of  government,  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Emperor  on  November  2, 
1946,  and  went  into  effect  on  May  3,  1947. 
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It  deprived  the  Emperor  of  his  executive 
powers,  transferring  them  to  a Prime  Minis- 
ter and  his  Cabinet  chosen  by  the  Diet  from 
its  own  members.  No  officer  or  former 
officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  air  force  may 
become  Prime  Minister. 

The  Diet  is  the  legislative  organ  under 
the  new  constitution.  Its  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, numbering  466  and  elected  for 
not  more  than  four  years,  has  control  of  the 
budget  and  must  ratify  all  treaties  with 
foreign  powers.  The  Upper  House,  or  House 
of  Councillors,  consists  of  250  members 
(100  elected  at  large  and  150  from  pre- 
fectural  districts)  who  hold  office  for  six 
years,  one-half  of  their  number  retiring 
every  three  years.  A Supreme  Court,  pat- 
terned after  that  of  the  United  States,  has 
the  power  to  declare  laws  or  regulations  un- 
constitutional. 

The  constitution  of  1946  abolished  the 
peerage,  gave  women  the  vote,  lowered  the 
voting  age  from  25  to  20,  abolished  con- 
scription and  the  secret  police,  established 
academic  freedom  for  teachers  in  schools 
and  universities,  and  required  the  govern- 
ment to  renounce  war  “forever”.  In  addi- 
tion, it  outlined  a Bill  of  Rights  along 
Western  lines. 

This  constitution,  which  made  the  Prime 
Minister  responsible  to  the  Diet,  puts  Japan 
into  the  class  of  constitutional  monarchies 
with  responsible  or  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  shows  the  influence  of  both  British 
and  American  political  ideas  and  institu- 
tions. 

Other  Countries.  As  one  after  another  of  the 
former  colonial  territories  achieve  their  in- 
dependence, their  need  for  a constitution 
becomes  their  prime  concern.  If  their  in- 
dependence has  been  achieved  peacefully 
and  by  agreement,  the  chances  are  that  the 
new  constitution  will  bear  a strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  colonizing  power,  as 
in  Nigeria.  On  the  other  hand,  independence 
gained  by  violence  often  results  in  bitterness 
towards  the  colonial  power  and  prevents  the 
new  nation  from  accepting  the  institutions 


Until  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  was  revered  as  a god  and,  even  in  his  public 
appearances,  remained  remote  and  aloof  from  his 
people.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  post-war  democratic 
constitution,  these  divine  pretensions  have  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  Emperor  now  fulfils  the  role  of  a 
constitutional  monarch.  The  picture  shows  Emperor 
Hirohito  in  front  of  the  Imperial  Palace  on  May  3,  1947, 
greeting  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution.  (Wheeler  Newspaper 
Syndicate) 

and  techniques  of  government  previously  im- 
posed upon  it. 

Cyprus.  One  last  example  of  constitution- 
making must  suffice  for  this  study.  Of  all 
recent  achievements  by  former  British 
colonies,  that  of  Cyprus  was  accomplished 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  violence.  Its  con- 
stitution bears  the  mark  of  bitterness  result- 
ing from  this  struggle. 

The  eastern  Mediterranean  island  of 
Cyprus  became  a British  Crown  Colony  in 
1925,  although  it  had  been  under  British 
administration  since  1878  and  had  been  an- 
nexed in  1914.  To  the  British  its  principal 
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importance  was  as  a military  base,  particu- 
larly after  their  withdrawal  from  the  Suez 
Canal  Zone  in  1956.  But  the  Greek  popula- 
tion longed  for  union  with  independent 
Greece;  the  Turkish  minority  opposed  the 
movement,  as  did  most  of  the  British.  Fric- 
tion arose  as  early  as  1931,  and  the  impasse 
seemed  to  be  insoluble. 

In  1957  Turkey  suggested  partition  of 
the  island,  while  Britain  was  in  favour  of  a 
scheme  of  tripartite  government.  But  the 
Greek  Cypriots  declared  that  they  would 
not  accept  anything  short  of  union  with 
Greece,  and  the  violence  which  resulted 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  very  existence  of  NATO.  At  last,  on 
February  11,  1959,  a communique  from 
Zurich  announced  an  agreement  by  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Premiers  on  an  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Cyprus.  The  British 
Foreign  Minister,  in  conference  with  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  ministers,  worked  out 
the  details  of  the  constitution  for  the  new 
state.  Under  this  constitution  Cyprus  is  a 
republic  headed  by  a President  (Greek)  and 
a Vice-President  (Turkish).  The  President 
is  elected  by  universal  suffrage  of  the  Greek 
community,  while  the  Vice-President  is 
chosen  by  the  Turks  in  Cyprus.  Greek  and 
Turkish  are  the  two  official  languages,  and 
the  republic  has  its  own  flag. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  make 
the  appointments  to  all  important  offices. 
They  are  assisted  by  a Council  of  Ministers 
composed  of  seven  Greeks  and  three  Turks 
named  by  the  President  and  Vice-President 
from  within  or  without  the  legislature.  This 
body  exercises  the  executive  functions.  In  a 
population  consisting  of  a Greek  majority 
and  a Turkish  minority,  parliamentary  re- 
sponsible government  would  be  impractical, 
for  the  Turks  would  never  be  able  to  form 
the  government. 

The  legislature  of  Cyprus  is  unicameral. 
It  consists  of  a House  of  Representatives 
elected  for  five  years  by  universal  suffrage 
of  each  community  separately.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  its  members  are  Greek,  and  thirty  per 
cent  Turkish.  This  body  may  pass  laws  by  a 


simple  majority  and  may  amend  the  con- 
stitution (except  its  basic  articles)  by  a vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  from  each 
community.  The  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent may  veto  any  law  concerning  foreign 
affairs  and  may  return  any  law  for  recon- 
sideration. 

A Supreme  Constitutional  Court,  consist- 
ing of  one  Greek,  one  Turk,  and  one  British 
member  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  has  the  power  to  decide  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws,  and  is  par- 
ticularly watchful  for  laws  in  which  dis- 
crimination against  either  the  Greek  or  the 
Turkish  element  is  suspected. 

Each  of  the  two  ethnic  communities  has 
its  own  communal  legislature  with  power  to 
levy  taxes  on  its  own  members  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  needs.  These  communal  legis- 
latures control  religious,  educational,  and 
cultural  matters,  and  all  matters  of  purely 
ethnic  concern. 

The  civil  service  is  seventy  per  cent  Greek 
and  thirty  per  cent  Turkish.  Great  care  is 
taken  over  the  composition  of  the  courts  of 
law  to  ensure  that  judicial  verdicts  shall  not 
be  influenced  by  any  racial  prejudice. 

This  federal,  democratic  republic  with  its 
presidential  type  of  executive  came  into  be- 
ing on  August  16,  1960.  It  is  an  interesting 
experiment  in  joint  government  by  two  dif- 
ferent races  practising  two  different  religions 
and  speaking  two  different  languages — 
neither  of  them  English.  The  British  still 
have  a stake  in  the  country  and  its  political 
development,  for  they  still  maintain  their 
military  base  there. 

Many  of  the  countries  which  have 
adopted  either  the  British  parliamentary 
system  of  government  or  the  American 
presidential  form,  or  a mixture  of  both,  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  getting  their  con- 
stitutions to  work.  Some  have  lapsed  into 
temporary  or  permanent  dictatorships  or 
other  autocratic  forms  of  government.  Per- 
haps democracy,  like  the  oak,  flourishes  in 
its  native  habitat  but  does  not  take  kindly 
to  transplanting.  A system  of  government 
which  is  highly  successful  with  one  type  of 
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people  under  a given  set  of  circumstances 
may  prove  a failure  when  applied  to  a differ- 
ent people  or  under  different  conditions. 
But  whether  a success  or  a failure,  a system 
of  government  does  not  remain  static,  but 
is  subject  to  constant  change.  Indeed,  the 


survival  of  democracy  itself  is  largely  the 
outcome  of  its  ability  to  adapt  itself  to 
changing  circumstances,  and  progress  will 
continue  as  long  as  public-spirited  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
solving  the  problems  of  government. 


FOR  FURTHER  STUDY:  PART  IV 


Chapter  17 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Give  three  reasons  why  people  living  in  a community  need  some  form  of  government. 

2.  What  advantages  does  a hereditary  monarchy,  such  as  the  British,  have  over  a republican 
form  of  government,  such  as  that  of  France  or  the  United  States?  What  are  the  disadvantages  of 
a hereditary  monarchy? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  absolute  monarchy,  such  as  that  of  Louis  XIV  of  France, 
and  a constitutional  monarchy,  such  as  that  of  Elizabeth  II? 

4.  What  are  the  four  functions  of  all  governments?  What  body  or  bodies  carry  out  these  functions 
in  (a)  an  absolute  monarchy,  (b)  a limited  monarchy,  (c)  a republic  such  as  that  of  the 
United  States? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  responsible  or  parliamentary  system  of  government  and  the 
presidential  system? 

6.  Define  the  following  terms  used  in  discussing  government:  (a)  monarchy,  (b)  democracy,  (c) 
aristocracy,  (d)  representative  government,  (e)  responsible  government,  (f)  cabinet,  (g)  parlia- 
ment, (h)  House  of  Lords,  (i)  House  of  Commons,  (j)  sovereignty,  (k)  republic,  (1)  level  of 
government,  (m)  unitary  government,  (n)  federation,  (o)  coalition,  (p)  minority  government, 
(q)  autonomy,  (r)  transferable  vote,  (s)  secret  ballot. 

7.  What  are  the  three  levels  of  government  in  Canada?  How  does  the  Canadian  system  of  govern- 
ment differ  from  the  British?  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  Canadian  system  for  Canada? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  the  British  system  for  Britain? 
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Chapter  18 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Trace  the  growth  of  the  authority  of  Parliament  from  the  time  of  Simon  de  Montfort  to  the 
Glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 

2.  Why  was  Montfort’s  gathering  not  a true  parliament?  In  what  respects  did  it  differ  from 
previous  gatherings?  What  effect  did  it  have  on  later  political  developments  in  England? 
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3.  Account  for  the  division  of  the  English  Parliament  into  two  Houses  rather  than  into  three  as 
in  the  French  government. 

4.  When  and  how  did  the  House  of  Commons  acquire  greater  powers  than  the  House  of  Lords? 

5.  Write  a short  note  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  following:  (a)  Magna  Carta,  (b) 
Simon  de  Montfort,  (c)  Edward  I,  (d)  the  Petition  of  Right,  (e)  the  Bill  of  Rights,  (f)  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  (g)  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  (h)  the  Triennial  Act  of  1689. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  “the  Lancastrian  Experiment”?  Why  did  it  fail? 

7.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  relationship  of  the  Tudors  to  Parliament  and  that  of  the 
Stuarts? 

8.  What  are  the  great  differences  between  the  House  of  Commons  today  and  the  House  of 
Commons  prior  to  Henry  VIPs  day? 

9.  Trace  the  development  and  give  the  functions  of  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

10.  Discuss  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  government  through  evolution  has  greater  promise 
of  stability  than  government  through  revolution.  (Compare  the  governments  of  England  and 
France.) 

11.  Account  for  the  failure  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  experiments  in  government  and  for  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660. 

12.  What  did  James  I mean  by  the  divine  right  of  kingship?  Dramatize  a debate  that  might  have 
taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  between  John  Hampden  and  Edward  Hyde  (a  sup- 
porter of  the  King)  on  the  topic  of  import  taxes  on  currants. 

13.  Write  an  editorial  on  the  position  of  the  monarch  for  the  London  Times  of  1689. 

14.  Make  a chart  or  graph  to  show  the  parts  played  by  the  great  Charters  or  Bills  of  British 
history  in  the  political  and  civil  rights  enjoyed  by  the  British  people  today. 

15.  Explain  the  difference  between  a petition  and  a Bill.  How  did  petitions  develop  into  Bills? 
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Chapter  19 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Describe  the  origin  and  trace  the  development  of  political  parties  in  England. 

2.  Make  a chart  showing  the  classes  and  the  proportion  of  the  British  people  represented  in 
Parliament  in  the  years  1650,  1750,  1850,  and  1950  (New  and  Trotter,  Modern  History,  p. 
307).  How  would  you  describe  the  government  at  each  of  these  dates? 

3.  Write  a note  on  the  importance  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  British  constitutional  history. 

4.  What  are  the  difficulties  which  parliamentary  government  may  encounter  when  there  are  more 
than  two  major  political  parties? 

5.  What  is  meant  by:  (a)  the  party  with  the  majority  in  the  House,  (b)  a constituency,  (c)  a 
general  election,  (d)  a by-election,  (e)  a Bill,  (f)  an  Act,  (g)  a rotten  borough,  (h)  a pocket 
borough,  (i)  the  budget? 

6.  What  factors  contributed  to  the  evolution  of  the  Cabinet  as  a successful  form  of  executive  in 
Britain? 

7.  What  is  the  importance  to  British  constitutional  history  of  each  of  the  following:  (a)  George  I, 
(b)  George  III,  (c)  The  Act  of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  (d)  the  Parliament  Act? 

8.  Trace  the  steps  by  which  Britain  evolved  universal  suffrage. 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  that  face  politicians  today  in  the  field  of  constitutional  reform 
in  Britain?  Do  any  of  these  problems  face  the  people  of  Canada? 
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Chapter  20 


Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Construct  a chart  showing  the  important  constitutional  provisions  of  each  of  the  following: 
(a)  Royal  Government,  (b)  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763,  (c)  the  Quebec  Act,  (d)  the 
Constitutional  or  Canada  Act,  (e)  the  Act  of  Union  of  1841,  (f)  the  B.N.A.  Act  of  1867. 

2.  Contrast  the  government  of  New  France  with  that  of  one  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

3.  Compare  and  contrast  the  systems  of  government  set  up  by  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  the 
Quebec  Act,  and  the  Constitutional  Act. 

4.  Write  a note  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  Quebec  Act  and  outlining  its 
importance  in  Canadian  constitutional  development  and  history. 

5.  Did  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  hold  aloof  from  the  American  Revolution  for  similar  or  for 
different  reasons?  Explain. 

6.  What  effect  did  the  coming  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  have  on  the  system  of  govern- 
ment set  up  in  Canada  by  the  Quebec  Act? 

7.  Imagine  you  were  a United  Empire  Loyalist  living  in  what  is  now  New  Brunswick  in  1790. 
Describe  the  political  situation  in  New  Brunswick  to  a cousin  who  is  visiting  you  from 
Massachusetts. 

8.  What  part  did  racial,  cultural,  and  religious  issues  play  in  the  growth  of  political  unrest  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada? 

9.  What  were  the  aims  of  the  Reformers,  like  Papineau  in  Lower  Canada  and  Mackenzie  in 
Upper  Canada? 

10.  What  were  the  principal  economic  problems  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  during  the  1820’s 
and  the  1830’s? 
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Chapter  21 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  What  were  the  chief  weaknesses  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  as  a system  of  government? 

2.  Trace  the  development  of  the  major  political  parties  in  the  United  States  and  outline  their 
programmes. 

3.  To  what  extent  is  the  American  Constitution  founded  on  the  British  system?  In  what  ways 
does  it  differ,  and  what  circumstances  caused  these  differences? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  “separation  of  powers”  in  the  American  system  of  government? 

5.  What  was  meant  by  the  political  theory  of  checks  and  balances? 

6.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  “states’  rights”  and  what  gave  rise  to  this  doctrine? 
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7.  Write  a note  on  the  importance  of  each  of  the  following:  (a)  George  Washington,  (b)  Thomas 
Jefferson,  (c)  Alexander  Hamilton,  (d)  Andrew  Jackson,  (e)  Abraham  Lincoln,  (f)  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  (g)  the  Virginia  Plan,  (h)  the  New  Jersey  Plan. 

8.  In  what  respects  and  for  what  reasons  did  the  constitution  of  Canada  differ  from  that  of  the 
United  States? 

9.  Trace  the  origin  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  the 
liberties  and  rights  won  by  the  people  of  Britain  through  the  centuries. 

10.  Compare  and  contrast  the  political  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

11.  Discuss  the  statement  that  Great  Britain’s  constitution  has  been  built  up  by  a process  of  trial 
and  error  while  that  of  the  United  States  represents  political  theory. 
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Chapter  22 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1 . In  what  respect  is  the  constitution  of  Britain  unique  among  modern  democracies? 

2.  Why  is  the  term  “Mother  of  Parliaments”  often  used  with  reference  to  the  British  Parliament? 
What  justification  is  there  for  this  term? 

3.  Draw  up  a chart  of  the  governments  of  the  Latin  American  countries  showing  how  the 
President  is  chosen,  for  how  long,  and  whether  eligible  for  another  term;  how  the  House  of 
Deputies  is  chosen  and  for  how  long;  and  similarly  how  the  Senate  is  chosen  and  for  how 
long. 

4.  Make  a chart  showing  the  kind  of  government  set  up  as  each  major  country  achieved  its 
national  independence  or  unity. 

5.  “Continental  governments,  such  as  that  of  France,  have  often  been  embarrassed  by  the 
multiple-party  system.”  Explain  what  is  meant  by  “the  multiple-party  system”  and  why  it  is  a 
cause  of  embarrassment. 

6.  In  what  respects  does  the  constitution  of  the  Fifth  French  Republic  resemble  the  American 
system  of  “separation  of  powers”? 

7.  “The  French  have  been  trying  for  more  than  a century  and  a half  to  strike  some  kind  of 
balance  between  dictatorship  and  anarchy — neither  of  which  is  palatable  to  the  French  tem- 
perament, although  each  has  some  attractions.”  Prove  the  truth  or  lack  of  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. 

8.  In  what  respects  is  the  Fifth  French  Republic  stronger  than  the  Fourth  was? 

9.  In  what  essential  features  does  the  government  of  Holland  differ  from  that  of  Belgium? 

10.  Account  for  the  differences  in  the  systems  of  government  set  up  by  Cavour  in  Italy  and 
Bismarck  in  Germany. 

11.  From  an  examination  of  the  history  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia  in  the  past  hundred  years, 
what  would  you  gather  about  the  probable  success  of  either  the  American  presidential  system  or 
the  British  parliamentary  system  of  responsible  government  when  imitated  by  other  countries? 

12.  Classify  the  constitutions  of  nations  which  have  come  into  being  from  1940  to  the  present  day. 
What  do  you  think  of  their  chances  of  success? 
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PART  V 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SCIENCE  ON  OUR  ECONOMIC  LIFE 


POINT  OF  VIEW 


Man’s  broadening  knowledge  of  nature,  to- 
gether with  his  new  concept  of  science,  led 
to  technological  advances.  These  advances, 
in  turn,  increased  his  productive  capacity. 
As  more  and  more  consumers’  goods  were 
produced,  the  economic  factor  became  more 
dominant  in  society.  Problems  arose  from 
the  necessity  of  finding  an  equitable  method 


of  distribution  of  goods  from  the  various 
producers  to  the  consumers,  and  from  the 
difficulty  involved  in  changing  from  an  econ- 
omy of  self-sufficiency  to  one  of  division-of- 
labour. 

It  is  with  the  problems  faced  by  society 
during  this  period  that  this  Part  is  con- 
cerned. Some  of  these  arose  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  economic  changes,  and  others 
from  the  increased  interest  shown  in  na- 
tional resources  and  income  by  governments. 
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THE  DISTINCTIVELY  IN 


During  the  150  years  between  1750  and 
1900,  a whole  series  of  changes  in  methods 
of  production,  resulting  in  an  entirely  new 
organization  of  industry,  occurred  in  Eng- 
land and  spread  to  the  rest  of  Europe  and 
to  the  New  World.  So  great  were  the  effects 
of  these  changes  upon  the  daily  life  of  the 
people  that  a French  economist  remarked 
that,  while  France  had  had  a political  revo- 
lution, England  had  had  an  economic  one. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  political  economist 
and  sociologist,  Arnold  Toynbee,  uncle  of 
the  historian,  used  the  phrase  “The  Indus- 
trial Revolution”  as  the  title  of  a series  of 
lectures  in  1881,  that  the  expression  came 
into  general  use  as  a means  of  describing 
these  peaceful  but  far-reaching  changes. 

Life  in  England  before  1750.  Before  1750 
England  was  a country  of  few  large  cities, 
but  many  small  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
bulk  of  the  population,  being  rural,  was 
closely  associated  with  the  land  and  the  pro- 
duction of  food.  When  Napoleon  described 
England  as  “a  nation  of  shopkeepers”, 
his  sneer  was  only  true  of  the  England  that 
came  into  existence  after  the  Industrial 
Revolution  had  created  an  extensive  middle 
class  in  the  cities  and  ports.  Before  1750 
the  yeomanry  (the  men  who  owned  and 
cultivated  small  farms)  was  still  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation,  and  rural  communities 
were  still  largely  self-sufficient.  Luxury 


DUSTRIAL  CHARACTER  OF 
MODERN  CIVILIZATION 


goods  might  be  imported  for  the  wealthy, 
but  what  the  worker  could  not  produce  for 
himself,  or  what  his  community  could  not 
supply,  he  was  forced  to  do  without.  The 
rural  workers  often  built  their  own  dwell- 
ings, and  their  cottages  were  usually  sur- 
rounded by  garden  plots  in  which  they  grew 
vegetables  for  their  families.  Inside  the  cot- 
tage there  was  usually  a spinning-wheel  on 
which  the  mother  or  eldest  daughter  spun 
thread  which  a local  weaver  would  then 
weave  into  cloth  upon  his  hand-loom.  A girl 
was  not  considered  marriageable  unless  she 
was  an  accomplished  spinner — hence  the 
term  “spinster”  used  to  describe  an  un- 
married woman.  Clothes  were  home-made, 
usually  by  the  housewife,  and  shoes  by  the 
village  shoemaker.  Villagers  brought  their 
materials  to  the  home  of  the  weaver,  or 
shoemaker,  or  other  craftsmen,  and  col- 
lected the  finished  articles  from  them.  One 
of  the  most  important  men  in  the  whole  vil- 
lage, economically  speaking,  was  the  village 
blacksmith,  who  not  only  forged  the  tools 
and  mended  the  implements,  but  also  shoed 
the  horses.  Though  the  guilds  had  largely 
died  out,  especially  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
the  apprenticeship  system  was  still  in  opera- 
tion, so  that  the  young  men  learned  to  do 
things  as  they  had  always  been  done.  There 
was  no  thought  of  improving  upon  grand- 
father’s or  grandmother’s  methods — in  fact, 
there  was  no  idea  that  things  could  be  any 
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different  from  what  they  had  always  been. 
People  were  born  and  raised,  married,  had 
families,  and  died,  without  ever  having  been 
more  than  a few  miles  from  their  own  vil- 
lage, and  frequently  they  lived  all  their  lives 
in  the  same  house.  In  this  rural  setting  life 
was  slow-moving,  and  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction was  so  meagre  that  there  was  very 
little  surplus  with  which  to  trade  for  pro- 
ducts not  raised  in  the  village.  Consequently 
the  standard  of  living  was  low. 

Contrast  between  1750  and  the  Present. 

Life  in  England  today  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  picture  before  1750.  Now  large 
cities  sprawl  over  the  countryside  and  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  urban  rather 
than  rural.  A small  minority  still  works  on 
the  land  producing  food,  but  the  yeoman 
class  has  almost  disappeared,  and  England 
no  longer  produces  enough  food  to  support 
her  population.  Thousands  of  city-dwellers 
live  in  flats  (apartment  houses),  and  few 
householders  grow  their  own  vegetables. 
Houses  are  built  by  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
and  stone-masons,  and  clothes  are  generally 
made  by  machine  in  factories.  Few  house- 
wives in  England  today  have  seen  a spin- 
ning-wheel, and  fewer  still  have  ever  oper- 
ated one.  Instead  of  the  somewhat  haphazard 
methods  of  learning  a trade  by  apprentice- 
ship, a boy  often  learns  a trade  by  attending 
a technical  school  for  half  of  each  day  to 
master  the  theory,  and  by  working  under 
supervision  on  the  job  the  other  half  of  the 
day.  The  blacksmith’s  shop  has  been  replaced 
by  the  service  station.  Since  the  invention  of 
the  railway,  the  steamship,  and  the  automo- 
bile, Englishmen  spend  their  holidays  in 
other  parts  of  Britain  or  abroad.  There  are 
few  families  in  Britain  today  who  do  not 
have  at  least  one  member  in  some  other  part 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  worker’s  wages 
are  spent  on  goods  made  far  from  his  home 
or  imported  from  abroad — many  of  them 
things  which  earlier  generations  would  have 
regarded  as  undreamed-of  luxuries.  These 
changes  were  brought  about  by  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  and  are  sufficient  justifica- 


A  weaver  works  at  his  hand-loom  while  his  wife  spins 
the  yarn.  Before  the  invention  of  power-driven  ma- 
chinery a whole  family  would  often  work  like  this  in 
the  same  room  in  which  it  lived.  (Courtesy  of  Cadbury 
Brothers,  Ltd.,  Bournville) 

tion  for  calling  the  whole  movement  “revo- 
lutionary”. 


INDUSTRIAL  CIVILIZATION 

1.  Division  of  Labour.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  characteristics  of  our  modern 
industrial  life  is  its  ever-increasing  special- 
ization or  division  of  labour.  By  this  we 
mean  that  instead  of  doing  a number  of 
jobs,  a person  now  specializes  in  only  one 
trade  or  profession.  By  concentrating  upon 
one  job  or  process  which  he  performs  over 
and  over  again,  the  worker  becomes  very 
skilful  and  efficient  in  that  one  task.  Even 
primitive  people,  such  as  the  North  American 
Indians  and  the  Eskimo,  had  an  elementary 
sort  of  specialization — the  men  hunted  and 
fished,  while  the  women  cooked  the  food, 
made  the  clothes,  and  looked  after  the  chil- 
dren. Today  we  have  an  extremely  complex 
division  of  labour  which  has  developed  step 
by  step  as  each  advance  has  increased  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced in  a given  time. 
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Division  of  labour  may  be  very  simple, 
as  between  a man  and  his  wife  in  the  home, 
or  it  may  be  extremely  complex.  The  labour 
may  be  divided  between  individuals,  or  be- 
tween whole  countries  or  regions.  In  each 
case  the  system  develops  because  of  the  sav- 
ings in  time  and  money  and  the  increase  in 
goods  produced.  Simple  specialization  oc- 
curs when  groups  of  people  choose  differ- 
ent trades  or  crafts — one  becomes  a farmer, 
another  a doctor,  and  so  on.  When  each 
worker  is  allowed  to  concentrate  upon  the 
job  for  which  he  is  best  suited,  the  skill 
which  he  develops  results  not  only  in  better 
goods,  but  also  in  more  goods.  Thus  simple 
specialization  creates  a surplus,  which  can 
be  traded  for  other  commodities,  and  the 
result  is  a rise  in  the  standard  of  living. 

A more  complex  type  of  specialization 
develops  when  a trade,  such  as  that  of  the 
builder,  is  further  split  up  into  a number  of 
sub-trades,  like  those  of  the  carpenter,  the 
bricklayer,  the  plumber,  and  so  forth. 
Greater  efficiency  and  savings  result,  and 
the  quality  of  the  workmanship  improves 
correspondingly. 

The  manufacturing  industries  have  carried 
this  division  of  labour  to  even  greater 
lengths  in  mass  production.  One  man  no 
longer  produces  a pair  of  shoes,  or  a gar- 
ment, but  instead  the  manufacture  of  the 
article  is  broken  down  into  a number  of 
comparatively  simple  processes,  such  as  the 
cutting  out,  the  sewing  of  the  seams,  and 
so  on.  By  this  means  still  greater  economies 
and  production  are  achieved.  But  the  danger 
of  this  type  of  division  of  labour  is  that, 
while  it  results  in  greater  output,  it  makes 
the  worker’s  job  mechanical  and  extremely 
monotonous.  Without  the  challenge  of  new 
tasks  and  new  problems  to  be  met,  and  the 
pride  of  creative  accomplishment,  he  tends 
to  become  a mere  machine-minder  and  is  apt 
to  fall  prey  to  the  boredom  which  often 
accompanies  such  work. 

Countries,  and  even  different  regions  in  a 
country  like  Canada,  profit  from  specializa- 
tion much  as  individuals  do.  Each  country 
or  region  is  economically  more  efficient 


when  it  produces  the  goods  for  which  it  is 
best  suited  by  climate,  soil,  and  natural  re- 
sources. Thus  the  prairie  provinces  of  Can- 
ada are  one  of  the  world’s  best  wheat- 
growing areas,  while  the  high,  dry  meseta  or 
tablelands  of  Spain  prove  ideal  for  the  rais- 
ing of  merino  sheep. 

All  this  specialization  has  led  inevitably 
to  much  greater  interdependence  of  in- 
dividuals, regions,  and  countries.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  Mr.  X to  specialize  in 
dentistry  if  there  were  no  one  to  bake  the 
bread,  grow  the  vegetables,  and  raise  the 
cattle  to  furnish  him  with  food.  The  United 
Kingdom  could  never  have  specialized  as 
she  did  upon  manufacturing  industries  if  she 
had  not  been  able  to  depend  upon  other 
countries,  such  as  Canada,  to  supply  her 
with  agricultural  products. 

Besides  increasing  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion, making  goods  cheaper,  adding  to  the 
variety  of  products  available,  and  making 
people,  regions,  and  countries  more  depen- 
dent upon  each  other  economically,  special- 
ization begets  further  specialization.  The 
problems  of  the  exchange,  distribution,  and 
transportation  of  the  increased  surplus  of 
consumer  goods  call  into  being  more  spe- 
cialists as  wholesalers,  retailers,  transport 
workers,  and  bankers. 

*So  in  a modern  community  division  of 
labour  is  not  only  extensive  but  complex. 
Not  only  is  each  separate  trade  or  in- 
dustry a part  of  this  division,  but  in  each 
of  these  there  is  a further  subdivision. 
There  arises  also  a vast  and  varied  army 
of  specialists  such  as  advertising  agents, 
auctioneers,  shopkeepers,  agents,  travel- 
lers and  representatives,  bankers  and  their 
clerks,  financiers,  stockbrokers  and  stock- 
jobbers, pawnbrokers,  accountants,  brok- 
ers, managers,  and  transport  workers  of 
all  kinds.  These  people  do  not  directly 
produce  goods,  but  the  services  of  most 
are  essential  to  our  complex  modern 


* Oxford  Junior  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  VII,  p. 
164.  Used  by  permission  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 
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On  this  assembly  line  in  a large  automobile  factory, 
the  cars  are  receiving  their  final  trim.  Each  worker 
carries  out  a single  process  on  the  car  as  it  passes  him 
on  the  line.  This  is  the  division  of  labour  carried  to  its 
furthest  extreme.  (Ford  Company  of  Canada) 

scheme  of  production  and  distribution. 

Those  who  pay  for  their  services  could 

not  perform  their  specialized  tasks  as 

cheaply  themselves. 

2.  The  Factory  System.  A second  char- 
acteristic of  our  modern  industrial  civiliza- 
tion is  the  factory  system  of  production, 
which  was  a consequence  of  the  division  of 
labour  and  replaced  the  domestic  or  cottage 
industry  of  earlier  days.  In  the  domestic 
system  the  worker  (often  assisted  by  his 
family)  provided  his  own  comparatively 
simple  tools  or  machinery  and  produced 
goods  in  his  own  home.  Sometimes  he  sold 
his  own  products  by  peddling  them  around 
to  the  villagers,  or  by  combining  production 
and  selling  in  the  same  workshop.  Fre- 
quently a trader  or  merchant  would  buy  up 
the  output  of  several  workers,  thus  building 
up  a stock  from  which  he  could  sell  to  his 
own  or  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 


Occasionally,  especially  in  the  textile  and 
hardware  industries,  a big  merchant  would 
supply  the  workman  with  all  the  materials 
for  the  job.  Then  he  would  collect  the 
finished  goods,  paying  the  worker  wages  at 
a fixed  rate  per  piece  of  work  completed. 
This  was  the  “putting-out”  system,  which 
enabled  large-scale  merchants  to  become 
very  wealthy  by  keeping  wages  down,  espe- 
cially in  rural  areas  where  the  workman  was 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  find  another  em- 
ployer. 

For  the  worker  the  domestic  system  had 
a number  of  advantages.  He  could  work  at 
home  and  his  family  could  help  him.  He 
could  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  work  by 
varying  it  with  other  occupations,  such  as 
gardening.  If  he  could  produce  sufficient  in 
five  days  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  for 
a week,  he  could  take  two  days’  holiday 
at  his  own  expense.  This  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence was  strengthened  when  he  sup- 
plied his  own  materials  and  tools  and  sold 
his  own  products. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  disadvan- 
tages too.  All  members  of  the  family  fre- 
quently had  to  work  very  long  hours  to 
obtain  a living.  The  wages  paid  from  the 
“putting-out”  system  were  low,  and  workers 
under  this  system  immediately  felt  the  effects 
of  bad  times  and  unemployment.  There  was 
great  insecurity  of  livelihood.  Children  from 
the  age  of  four  were  expected  to  help  in  the 
family  industry,  and  the  domestic  system 
was  therefore  particularly  hard  upon  them. 
Child  labour  was  an  abuse  in  industry  long 
before  the  Industrial  Revolution  stirred 
men’s  consciences  about  it. 

From  the  employers’  point  of  view,  also, 
the  domestic  system  had  certain  disadvan- 
tages which  often  offset  the  low  wages  they 
were  able  to  pay.  Carrying  raw  materials 
to  the  worker  and  collecting  finished  goods 
from  him  took  up  much  valuable  time.  Fur- 
thermore, the  worker  was  unreliable:  he 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  finish  his 
work  on  time,  since  he  was  not  under  any 
supervision.  Employers  felt  that  in  factories 
no  time  would  be  lost  in  distributing  raw  ma- 
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terials  or  in  collecting  the  finished  articles. 
Also,  it  would  be  possible  to  split  up  a 
manufacturing  process  into  its  various 
phases,  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
worker,  saving  time,  and  producing  higher 
profits.  Workers  would  be  under  supervision, 
and  because  they  would  now  be  working 
for  wages,  they  could  be  dismissed  if  they 
proved  to  be  unreliable,  lazy,  slow,  or  in- 
competent. For  all  these  reasons  the  em- 
ployers welcomed  the  change  to  the  factory 
system,  in  spite  of  its  costliness.  Besides,  in 
some  industries  like  ship-building  it  was  not 
possible  to  put  out  the  raw  materials.  Dur- 
ing the  19th  and  20th  centuries  the  factory 
system  of  production  has  practically  re- 
placed the  domestic  system,  which  now 
survives  only  in  very  limited  areas  of  in- 
dustry, such  as  dress-making. 

3.  Mechanization.  The  mechanization  of 
production,  transportation,  communication, 
distribution,  and  many  other  human  activi- 
ties is  a third  characteristic  of  our  age.  Not 
only  do  machines  do  a vast  number  of  jobs 
which  were  formerly  done  by  hand,  but  the 
role  of  the  human  operator  of  the  machines 
has  been  progressively  reduced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  readily  available  sources  of 
power.  Thus,  to  take  a single  example, 
the  motive  power  for  many  of  our  type- 
writers and  calculators  is  no  longer  supplied 
by  the  operator  but  by  electricity.  The  in- 
vention of  machines  and  the  discovery  of 
new  sources  of  power  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  to  enable  more  and  more  work  to  be 
done  for  a given  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort. 

4.  Automation.  A further  development  of 
this  process  of  mechanization  is  known  as 
automation.  Machines  normally  require  hu- 
man beings  to  control  and  supervise  them. 
Automation  is  the  transfer  to  other  “robot” 
machines  of  some  of  the  more  routine  and 
mechanical  functions  of  control  and  super- 
vision. An  example  of  such  automation  is 
the  automatic  pilot  in  an  aeroplane.  An 
automatic  pilot  does  not  altogether  replace 
the  human  pilot,  but  when  set  by  the  human 


pilot,  it  can  take  control  and  can  ensure 
that  the  aeroplane  maintains  a constant 
course,  height,  and  speed  without  further 
human  interference.  Other  types  of  robot 
can  supervise  the  operation  of  manufactur- 
ing and  processing  machines  in  factories, 
adjusting  the  controls  according  to  the  flow 
of  materials,  the  running  conditions  of  the 
machine,  and  so  on.  Automation  thus  frees 
the  human  operators  for  other  less  mechani- 
cal tasks.  Another  form  of  automation  is 
electronic  computation.  Here  the  machine 
(the  electronic  computer)  is  substituted  for 
the  human  brain  in  the  performance  of 
mathematical  calculation.  When  used  in 
business  offices,  computers  can  perform  al- 
most all  the  routine  clerical  work.  Thus  the 
possibility  of  a fully  automatic  industrial 
plant,  in  which  all  the  work  both  in  office 
and  factory  is  performed  by  machines  under 
the  guidance  of  a few  managers,  skilled  tech- 
nicians, and  “button-pushers”,  may  not  be 
very  far  in  the  future. 

5.  Large  Industrial  Plants.  The  enormous 
size  of  many  of  our  industrial  plants  is  yet 
another  characteristic  of  our  times.  Since 
most  machines  are  designed  to  perform  a 
single  operation,  a factory  producing  such 
things  as  automobiles  or  shoes  must  install 
separate  machines  for  each  phase  of  the 
manufacturing  process.  Large  factories  and 
assembly  lines,  where  the  parts  fashioned  on 
the  various  machines  are  brought  together  to 
make  the  finished  article,  have  therefore  be- 
come necessary.  This  mass  production  has 
been  a feature  of  our  industrial  organization 
ever  since  Eli  Whitney  introduced  the  princi- 
ple of  standard  parts  into  the  making  of 
firearms  in  1798. 

6.  Industrial  Research.  Another  character- 
istic of  our  modern  industrial  civilization  is 
the  increasing  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  methods  to  the  problems  of 
production,  transportation,  communication, 
and  distribution.  Big  industrial  plants  employ 
staffs  of  highly-paid  research  workers  to 
develop  newer,  better,  shorter,  or  cheaper 
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methods  of  producing  goods,  to  develop  new 
products,  and  to  utilize  waste  materials  in 
the  production  of  new  by-products.  Thus 
there  is  a constant  flow  of  new  materials, 
new  products,  and  new  inventions. 

7.  An  Exchange  Economy.  Our  industrial 
system  is  based  not  on  self-sufficiency, 
either  individual  or  national,  but  rather  upon 
the  exchange  of  goods.  The  trading  of  the 
surplus  food  and  raw  materials  of  the  rural 
areas  in  return  for  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  the  towns  had  become  fairly  general 
in  England  by  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, but  there  was  still  comparatively  little 
trade  abroad.  Laws  were  passed,  even, 
restricting  the  traffic  in  English  raw  wool 
and  Flemish  cloth.  By  increasing  the  volume 
of  production  in  England  to  the  point  where 
the  exchange  of  surpluses  with  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe  and  elsewhere  became  more 
important  than  production  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  Industrial  Revolution  con- 
verted England’s  economy  from  a self- 
sufficient  to  an  exchange  economy.  The  pro- 
cess has  continued  into  the  present,  so  that 
it  is  now  possible  to  speak,  not  only  of  the 
economic  system  of  a single  nation  ( national 
economy),  but  also  of  that  of  the  whole 
world  (world  economy).  Few  countries  to- 
day do  not  seek  a share  of  world  markets, 
so  that  most  national  economies  nowadays 
are  exchange  economies.  Though  some 
countries  have  begun  to  think  again  in  terms 
of  national  or  imperial  self-sufficiency  and 
of  a return  to  some  of  the  principles  of  the 
mercantile  system,  an  active  international 
trade  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  well- 
being of  most  industrial  societies. 

8.  A Monetary  System.  An  exchange 
economy  of  the  kind  we  live  in  today  is  only 
possible  when  there  is  a universally  accepted 
medium  of  exchange.  Barter,  the  exchange 
of  goods  or  services  for  other  goods  or 
services,  limits  trading  by  the  fact  that  both 
parties  to  the  transaction  must  accept  what 
the  other  is  offering  and  cannot  always  ob- 
tain what  they  really  want.  Before  trading 


on  a national  or  international  scale  could 
develop,  some  method  of  exchange  other 
than  barter  had  to  be  devised.  This  method 
was  the  use  of  money  or  currency,  which 
was  acceptable  to  everyone,  was  easily 
recognized,  could  be  divided  into  small  units 
without  loss  of  value,  was  easily  carried, 
and  was  not  perishable.  Wages  paid  in 
money  enabled  the  worker  to  choose  from 
among  a wide  variety  of  goods  whatever  he 
most  wanted.  Money  also  made  it  possible 
to  postpone  spending  until  some  future  date. 
This  resulted  in  savings,  which  provided 
capital  for  investment.  For  the  conduct  of 
our  business  today  we  need  money  in  many 
forms:  coins  for  small  purchases  and  mak- 
ing change;  paper  money  in  varying  de- 
nominations for  larger  purchases;  personal 
cheques,  promissory  notes,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change for  the  settling  of  accounts  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Business  today  could 
scarcely  continue  without  the  army  of  fin- 
ancial specialists  such  as  bankers,  brokers, 
accountants,  trust  officers,  insurance  agents, 
and  many  others  whose  services  are  neces- 
sary to  handle  the  huge  volume  of  financial 
transactions.  Thus  we  see  that  an  exchange 
economy  inevitably  develops  into  a money 
economy.  The  complex  financial  organiza- 
tion of  our  society  is  an  essential  character- 
istic of  any  advanced  industrial  system. 

9.  Credit.  An  increasing  practice  in  our 
present  economic  system  is  the  purchase  of 
goods  today  with  money  we  hope  to  receive 
tomorrow — that  is,  on  credit.  Credit  means 
that  we  promise  to  pay  for  goods,  or  repay 
the  money  we  borrow  now,  from  income 
which  we  expect  in  the  future.  The  simplest 
form  of  credit  is  “personal  credit”,  such  as  a 
charge  account.  “Trade  credit”  exists  be- 
tween merchants  and  manufacturers,  and 
often  takes  the  form  of  a monthly  account. 
“Bank  credit”  takes  various  forms  from  a 
loan  or  overdraft  to  a letter  of  credit.  So 
we  have  a vast  and  complicated  system  of 
charge  accounts,  budget  plans,  instalment 
buying,  bank  loans,  mortgages,  and  so  on, 
all  based  on  promises  to  pay  in  the  future. 
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10.  Middlemen.  Another  feature  of  our 
industrial  society  is  the  elaborate  system  by 
which  we  distribute  to  the  consumer  the 
goods  produced.  The  producer’s  plant  or  fac- 
tory where  the  goods  are  mass-produced 
may  be  thousands  of  miles  from  some  of  his 
markets.  Now  the  producer  wants  to  sell  in 
bulk,  since  he  produces  in  bulk.  But  the 
consumers  of  his  product  may  be  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  or  perhaps  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  individual  consumer  probably 
wishes  to  buy  only  in  small  quantities.  To 
bridge  the  gap  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer there  has  grown  up  a chain  of  middle- 
men— the  wholesalers  (who  buy  from  the 
manufacturer  in  bulk),  the  jobbers  (who 
buy  from  the  wholesaler  for  a number  of 
smaller  buyers),  and  the  retailers  (who  buy 
from  the  wholesaler  or  the  jobber  to  sell  to 
the  consumer).  The  services  of  the  middle- 
man, by  which  the  product  is  made  available 
at  the  time  and  place  and  in  the  quantities 
required,  do,  of  course,  increase  the  price 
of  the  goods  to  the  consumer.  Both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  have  attempted  to 
develop  other  methods  of  distribution  to 
eliminate  the  costs  of  the  middleman’s 
services.  There  are  consumers’  co-opera- 
tives, where  the  consumers  operate  their 
own  wholesale  houses  and  retail  stores. 
There  are  also  producer  co-operatives  or 
pools,  in  which  the  producer  seeks  to  pro- 
vide his  own  outlets  or  markets.  The  distri- 
bution of  goods  presents  a problem  which  is 
far  from  being  satisfactorily  solved  in  our 
own  society  today. 

11.  Modern  Transportation.  A world-wide 
exchange  economy,  based  on  the  use  of 
money  and  credit,  also  requires  adequate 
means  of  transporting  all  sorts  of  goods 
from  the  places  where  they  are  produced  to 
those  where  they  are  used.  Consequently, 
our  industrial  world  today  is  characterized 
by  an  ever-increasing  variety  of  methods, 
types,  and  systems  of  transportation,  which 
require  great  numbers  of  people  to  operate 
them.  On  land  we  have  road  and  rail  trans- 
port, and,  as  the  latest  development,  the 


pipeline;  on  the  high  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
canals  we  have  steamships,  diesel  ships, 
and  barges;  in  the  air  we  have  the  aeroplane. 
Each  of  these  types  of  transportation  has 
its  own  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Where  more  than  one  method  of  transport  is 
available  in  an  area,  the  shipper  will  choose 
the  method  most  suitable  for  his  purposes 
and  for  the  type  of  goods  to  be  transported. 
If  the  goods  are  very  bulky,  they  will  have 
to  go  by  train  or  truck  or  ship  at  freight 
rates.  But  a small  parcel  required  in  a hurry 
may  travel  by  express  or  by  air.  Fresh  meat 
and  vegetables  are  shipped  in  refrigerated 
cars,  silkworms  in  heated  cars,  and  oil  by 
tankers  or  pipeline.  Thus  our  transportation 
system  is  always  developing  new  routes  and 
new  services  to  meet  the  problems  of  mov- 
ing our  products  from  one  place  to  another. 

12.  Modern  Communications.  A world- 
wide exchange  economy  is  also  dependent 
upon  fast,  reliable  methods  of  communica- 
tion. To  meet  the  demands  for  faster  com- 
munication between  individuals,  we  use  the 
postal  system,  the  air  mail,  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph,  or  the  cable.  For  mass  com- 
munication we  use  newspapers,  photo- 
graphs, radio,  motion  pictures,  and  tele- 
vision. By  means  of  these  devices,  what  hap- 
pens in  some  remote  area  can  be  known  in 
a matter  of  minutes  all  over  the  world.  Thus 
our  communications  act  as  a sort  of  nervous 
system  for  our  world  economy,  which  could 
not  function  properly  without  this  continuous 
flow  of  information  from  far-off  places. 

13.  The  Joint-Stock  Company.  The  need, 
in  many  industrial  enterprises,  for  enormous 
factories,  complicated  machinery,  and  thou- 
sands of  workers,  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  one  man  to  furnish  the  capital  to 
start  such  an  enterprise,  or  to  keep  it  going 
in  all  its  many  phases  once  it  has  been 
established.  This  situation  has  led  to  the 
development  of  a type  of  business  organiza- 
tion characteristic  of  our  times.  Many  of  the 
early  factories  were  set  up  and  financed  as 
one-man  firms,  family  businesses,  or  partner- 
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Stock  Exchanges  are  nerve-centres 
of  our  modern  industrial  and  busi- 
ness civilization.  This  picture  shows 
the  busy  scene  on  the  floor  of  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  (Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  photo) 


ships.  But  ventures  like  the  building  of 
canals,  or  railways,  or  steamships  involved 
more  capital  than  these  private  firms  could 
provide.  Hence  the  development  of  the  joint- 
stock  company  or  corporation.  In  modern 
industrial  operations  the  functions  of  the 
owner-manager,  who  knew  all  his  employees 
personally,  have  been  divided  among  the 
shareholder,  the  board  of  directors,  and  the 
hired  manager.  The  shareholder  furnishes 
the  capital  and,  in  return,  draws  dividends. 
His  control  over  policy  is  delegated  to  a 
board  of  directors  appointed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  shareholders.  The  decisions  of 
the  board  are  passed  on  to  the  workers  and 
implemented  by  a hired  general  manager, 
and  the  managers  of  the  various  depart- 
ments— advertising,  personnel,  plant,  pro- 
duction, and  so  on.  Managers  in  their  offices 
often  have  very  little  personal  contact  with 
the  workers  in  the  factory.  The  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employee  is 
usually  impersonal,  for  often  the  manager 
does  not  know  all  his  staff  even  by  sight. 
He  knows  still  less  of  their  personal  or  do- 
mestic problems.  This  is  the  price  we  pay 
for  mass  production  in  a highly  mechanized 
industrial  society. 


14.  State  Responsibility  for  Welfare.  Fin- 
ally, in  today’s  industrial  world  the  state 
has  been  compelled  to  assume  more  and 
more  responsibility  for  the  economic  welfare 
of  its  people.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
guilds,  besides  setting  standards  of  work- 
manship, rates  of  pay,  and  working  hours, 
controlled  competition  and  provided  for  dis- 
abled members  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  members.  But  by  the  18th  century  the 
guilds,  as  effective  industrial  and  welfare 
organizations,  had  disappeared,  and  volun- 
tary charitable  bodies  proved  quite  unequal 
to  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  problems  of  economic  welfare. 
The  state  was  forced  to  abandon  its  laissez- 
faire  policy  and  to  pass  legislation  protect- 
ing the  worker  against  exploitation  by  the 
employer,  and  the  consumer  against  fraudu- 
lent practices  and  inferior  goods.  The  trade 
unions,  formed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  workers,  found  that  their  most  effective 
weapon  was  government  legislation.  To  get 
more  laws  passed  for  the  protection  of 
labour  they  have,  in  the  20th  century,  en- 
tered politics  under  the  banner  of  the  Labour 
or  Socialist  parties.  In  some  countries  such 
parties  have  at  times  formed  the  govern- 
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ment  and  have  enacted  legislation  to  carry 
out  their  policies.  But  no  matter  what  party 
is  in  power,  the  state  can  no  longer  avoid 
or  ignore  problems  posed  by  unemploy- 
ment, unsatisfactory  working  conditions,  or 
unfair  terms  of  employment. 

Today  we  live  in  an  industrial  civilization 
in  which  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the 


male  adult  population  and  a considerable 
portion  of  the  female  population  is  engaged 
in  some  form  of  production,  or  commercial 
or  financial  transaction.  It  is  natural  that 
under  these  conditions  industrial  interests 
play  a much  more  influential  role  in  our 
society,  in  our  politics,  and  in  our  interna- 
tional relations  than  ever  before. 


24 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO 
INDUSTRY-THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 


The  term  “Industrial  Revolution”  as  we 
have  seen,  is  applied  to  those  changes  in 
methods  of  production,  organization,  and 
distribution  which  occurred  from  about 
1750  on,  and  which  had  such  tremendous 
effects  upon  our  way  of  living  as  to  alter 
our  whole  civilization.  Many  of  these 
changes  resulted  from  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  and  methods,  which  now 
began  to  replace  tradition  and  imitation  as 
the  basic  principles  in  industry,  commerce, 
and  finance. 

The  Two  Phases.  The  Industrial  Revolution 
itself  falls  into  two  main  phases  which,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  may  be  referred  to 
as  the  First  and  Second  Industrial  Revolu- 
tions. The  First  Industrial  Revolution  covers 
the  period  of  rather  more  than  100  years 
from  about  1750  to  1867  (the  year  of  the 
invention  of  the  electric  motor  and  genera- 
tor). During  this  period  Britain  led  the  way. 
The  outstanding  developments  of  the  First 
Industrial  Revolution  were:  first,  the  use  of 
machinery  in  production  and  the  corres- 


ponding reduction  in  the  amount  of  hand- 
labour  required;  second,  the  introduction  of 
steam-power,  which  replaced  wind-power, 
water-power,  and  animal-power  for  many 
purposes;  third,  the  change  from  the  domes- 
tic to  the  factory  system  of  production; 
fourth,  the  development  of  new  and  faster 
methods  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion on  land  and  sea;  and  fifth,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  business  organization 
and  the  capitalist  system. 

From  1867  onwards  is  the  period  of  the 
Second  Industrial  Revolution.  It  has  affected 
almost  every  country  in  the  world  and  is 
marked  by,  first,  an  acceleration  of  the  pro- 
gress initiated  by  the  First  Industrial  Revo- 
lution; second,  the  discovery  of  new  fuels 
such  as  oil  and  gas,  and  of  new  forms  of 
power  such  as  electricity,  in  place  of  coal- 
and-steam  power;  third,  the  development  of 
new  materials  such  as  plastics  and  synthetic 
fabrics;  fourth,  tremendous  growth  in  in- 
dustrial research;  fifth,  the  rapid  growth  of 
large  industrial  cities;  and  sixth,  the  increas- 
ing size  of  business  enterprises.  Because  of 
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before  the  Industrial  Revolution  (c.  1700).  Notice  the 
concentration  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  south  and 
east. 


By  1910  the  population  had  not  only  multiplied  about 
sixfold,  but  was  heavily  concentrated  in  the  industrial 
areas  of  the  Midlands,  South  Wales,  and  the  North. 


these  features  the  Second  Industrial  Revo- 
lution is  often  called  the  “Machine  Age”, 
the  “Age  of  Big  Business”,  or  the  “Power 
Age”.  In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  begun 
to  refer  to  our  own  times  as  the  “Atomic 
Age”,  or  the  “Nuclear  Age”,  or  the  “Age 
of  Automation”. 


OF  PRODUCTION 

The  four  factors  upon  which  all  production 
depends  are  capital,  labour,  land  (including 
raw  materials  or  natural  resources),  and 
management.  In  the  1750’s  Britain  was  the 
only  country  in  which  all  four  of  these  fac- 
tors were  present  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
make  industrial  production  on  a large  scale 
possible.  It  was  this  fact  that  gave  Britain 
her  lead  in  the  development  of  industry. 

Capital.  The  tools  and  machinery  used  in 
production  are  often  spoken  of  as  capital 


goods.  But  capital  includes  more  than  tools, 
machinery,  and  factories.  Raw  materials, 
means  of  transportation,  the  storekeeper’s 
stock,  and  money,  are  all  different  forms  of 
capital,  which  has  therefore  been  defined  as 
“all  forms  of  wealth  (exclusive  of  land) 
which  are  not  used  up  or  consumed  in  direct 
enjoyment,  but  are  employed  in  the  further 
production  of  wealth”*.  In  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  capital,  in  the  form  of  money, 
was  pouring  into  Britain  as  the  result  of 
trade  with  the  American  colonies  and  with 
India.  This  money  greatly  increased  savings 
and  made  large  sums  available  for  invest- 
ment at  home,  thus  making  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  an  increased  volume  of  goods 
for  which  there  was  a ready  market  over- 
seas. 


*MacGibbon,  D.  A.,  An  Introduction  to  Eco- 
nomics for  Canadian  Readers,  Macmillan, 

p.  26 
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Labour.  Labour  as  a factor  of  production 
is  “any  exertion  of  mind  or  body  undergone, 
partly  or  wholly,  with  a view  to  some  good 
other  than  the  pleasure  derived  directly  from 
the  work”*.  Popular  usage,  however,  gener- 
ally applies  the  term  to  the  employee  or 
the  wage-earner.  For  our  purpose  it  can  be 
taken  to  mean  the  manpower  or  number  of 
workers  available  to  industry.  In  the  18th 
century  Britain’s  population  was  increasing 
rapidly,  and  a higher  proportion  than  ever 
was  leaving  the  land  and  drifting  into  the 
cities.  The  agricultural  worker  was  no 
longer  bound  to  the  land  by  feudal  laws; 
in  fact,  many  were  being  forced  off  the  land 
by  the  enclosure  movement.  The  guilds,  too, 
had  disappeared.  Consequently,  there  was 
in  most  towns  a large  supply  of  workers, 
mostly  unskilled,  upon  which  the  industrial- 
ist could  draw  to  operate  his  factory. 

Land.  This  term,  in  the  economic  sense,  in- 
cludes natural  agents  such  as  climate,  mois- 
ture, and  water-power,  as  well  as  the  mineral 
content  of  the  earth.  Besides  furnishing  the 
space  for  factories,  land  is  an  essential  fac- 
tor of  production.  Before  1750  iron  ore  had 
been  smelted  by  the  use  of  charcoal.  By  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  however, 
Britain’s  forests  had  been  largely  cut  down, 
and  it  was  becoming  difficult  to  find  suitable 
fuel  for  smelting  purposes.  Coal  provided 
the  answer.  It  was  most  fortunate  that  in 
Britain  deposits  of  coal  often  lie  very  close 
to  the  beds  of  iron  ore.  These  were  the  two 
most  important  raw  materials  of  the  First 
Industrial  Revolution.  Without  them  neither 
the  stationary  steam-engine,  furnishing 
power  for  factories,  nor  the  steam  locomo- 
tive so  essential  to  transportation,  could 
have  been  developed.  Wherever  these  re- 
sources were  found  close  together,  great  new 
industrial  centres  like  Birmingham  sprang 
up.  Many  of  these  were  situated  in  what  had 
been  some  of  England’s  most  beautiful 
countryside,  and  they  completely  changed 
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the  landscape.  In  addition  to  the  wool,  coal, 
and  iron  which  were  Britain’s  principal 
natural  resources,  other  raw  materials  like 
cotton  were  pouring  into  England  from  her 
overseas  empire.  Here  were  the  makings  of 
a great  industrial  expansion. 

Management.  The  functions  of  management 
include  the  decisions  as  to  what  products 
are  to  be  made,  in  what  amounts,  where, 
by  what  machines,  and  by  what  workers. 
The  managers  of  a business  or  industry  must 
determine  what  goods  the  public  wants  and 
must  then  organize  the  other  factors  of  pro- 
duction accordingly.  It  was  Britain’s  great 
good  fortune  that  in  the  second  half  of  the 
18th  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
there  appeared  a number  of  industrialists 
who  combined  vision  with  courage  and 
practical  organizing  ability.  Encouraged  by 
the  increasing  trade  with  the  colonies,  the 
widening  market  for  manufactured  goods, 
and  the  supply  of  capital  available  for  in- 
vestment, they  seized  upon  inventions  and 
launched  upon  a programme  of  industrial 
expansion  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
seen  before.  It  was  in  this  enterprising  spirit, 
for  example,  that  the  Birmingham  business- 
man, Matthew  Boulton,  went  into  partner- 
ship with  James  Watt  to  establish  the  Soho 
Engine  Works.  This  plant,  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  business  initiative  with  tech- 
nical genius,  became  the  most  important  in- 
dustrial enterprise  of  the  18th  century. 

With  good  supplies  of  capital,  labour,  and 
raw  materials,  and  with  an  eager  resourceful 
management  in  partnership  with  inventors, 
British  industry  began  its  epoch-making  re- 
volution which  came  eventually  to  affect  the 
whole  world. 

The  First  Industrial  Revolution  affected 
many  industries.  Here  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  a brief  study  of  agriculture, 
textiles,  power  and  fuel,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, and  transportation  and  communica- 
tions. These  will  give  us  a fair  idea  of 
industrial  growth  in  Britain,  for  what  hap- 
pened in  these  is  typical  of  what  happened 
to  other  industries  also. 
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The  Luttrell  Psalter,  a 14th-century  manuscript,  is  "illuminated"  with  many  scenes  from 
mediaeval  English  life.  This  one  shows  a peasant  broadcasting  seed.  (British  Museum) 


IN  AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture  in  Britain  before  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. Since  food  is  man’s  first  need,  the  life 
of  the  human  race  has  always  centred  on 
the  production  of  food.  So  long  as  the 
farmer  in  Britain  was  mainly  concerned 
with  producing  food  for  his  own  family,  the 
methods  of  farming  changed  little.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  farm  workers 
lived  in  villages  and  cultivated  three  open 
fields  divided  into  long  narrow  strips,  just 
as  they  had  done  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
still  practised  the  three-year  rotation  of 
crops,  sowing  slow-growing  wheat  in  autumn 
in  one  field,  the  faster-growing  oats  or 
barley  or  peas  in  the  spring  in  another,  and 
allowing  the  third  field  to  lie  fallow.  This 
rotation  had  been  designed  as  much  to  dis- 
tribute the  work  evenly  throughout  the 
year  as  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  wooden  plough,  with  its  metal  point, 
and  the  harrow  were  drawn  by  oxen  or 
horses.  The  seed  was  sown  by  hand,  broad- 
cast, and  the  crop  was  harvested  with  a 
scythe  or  sickle  and  threshed  with  a flail 
and  winnowing-fan,  or  by  trampling.  Be- 
cause few  animals  were  kept  throughout  the 
winter,  there  was  very  little  manure  for  fertil- 
izing the  land,  and  its  use  was  not  properly 


understood.  The  harvest  was  never  more  than 
sufficient  for  human  needs  and  for  providing 
seed.  Consequently,  grain  could  not  be  fed 
to  animals,  which  had  therefore  to  find  their 
own  food  on  the  common  pastures  and  in 
the  stubble,  once  the  crops  were  harvested. 
Hay  from  the  meadows  was  sufficient  only 
for  a few  animals,  so  that  the  rest  were 
slaughtered  in  the  fall.  Not  only  were  the 
animals  ill-fed,  but  they  were  also  ill-bred. 
Sheep  weighed  no  more  than  30  lbs.  and 
gave  a fleece  of  not  more  than  3 lbs.  Cattle 
were  raised  as  draught  animals  and  their 
milk  and  meat  were  regarded  as  incidental 
products. 

The  Enclosure  Movement.  When  farmers 
began  to  produce  food  not  merely  for  their 
own  consumption  but  for  markets  in  neigh- 
bouring cities,  they  found  the  open-field 
system  not  only  wasteful  of  land  but  a real 
handicap.  No  improvements  in  drainage  or 
pasture  could  be  carried  out  where  all  the 
villagers  had  the  right  to  graze  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  this  same  grazing  right  on  the 
stubble  fields  prevented  experiments  with 
new  and  more  varied  crops. 

Gradually,  therefore,  big  landowners  be- 
gan to  petition  Parliament  for  the  right  to 
turn  the  three  open  fields  and  the  common 
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into  small  compact  farms  for  individual  oc- 
cupancy. Slowly  the  open-field  system,  with 
its  many  narrow  strips  and  its  three-year 
cycle  of  crop  rotation,  began  to  disappear, 
and  almost  everywhere  the  land  was  en- 
closed and  divided  with  hedges  or  fences. 
While  this  worked  a hardship  on  the  small 
farmer,  who  sank  to  the  status  of  a farm 
labourer  or  drifted  off  to  the  towns,  it  did, 
unlike  the  enclosure  movement  of  the  14th 
century,  bring  more  land  under  cultivation 
and  increase  the  amount  of  food  produced. 

New  Crops  and  Crop  Rotation.  The  en- 
closure movement  picked  up  momentum  as 
wealthy  landowners  like  Viscount  Town- 
shend  (1674-1738)  and  Thomas  Coke,  Earl 
of  Leicester  (1752-1842),  began  to  apply 
to  English  farming  what  they  had  learned  on 
their  travels  abroad.  After  his  retirement 
from  politics  in  1730,  Townshend  devoted 
all  his  time  to  farming  and  became  such  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  growing  of 
turnips  that  he  earned  the  nickname  “Turnip 
Townshend”.  Thomas  Coke’s  long  life  was 
devoted  to  transforming  his  estate,  which 
he  described  as  having  “but  one  blade  of 
grass  and  two  rabbits  fighting  for  it”,  into  an 
extremely  successful  farm.  These  gentlemen- 
farmers  introduced  turnips,  clover,  and 
cultivated  grasses  as  field  crops.  This  affected 
farming  and  the  production  of  food  in  two 
notable  ways.  First,  turnips  and  clover  could 
be  alternated  with  wheat,  rye,  or  oats, 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  leaving  every 
field  fallow  once  in  three  years.  Clover  was 
especially  valuable  in  restoring  the  nitrogen 
used  up  by  the  grain  crops.  Second,  these 
crops  furnished  valuable  feed,  supplement- 
ing the  meagre  hay  and  allowing  more  ani- 
mals to  be  kept  through  the  winter.  Thus 
they  increased  supplies  of  meat,  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese,  and  made  for  a larger  supply  of 
barnyard  manure. 

Cultivation  of  the  Soil  and  the  Use  of  Ferti- 
lizers. To  Jethro  Tull  (1674-1741)  goes  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  first  to  apply  to 
agriculture  the  scientific  method  of  experi- 


ment, observation,  and  testing.  To  his 
trained  mind  (he  was  called  to  the  Bar  but 
never  practised  law)  the  traditional  method 
of  sowing  seed  broadcast  seemed  extremely 
inefficient.  It  often  resulted  in  bare  patches 
among  the  crops,  while  in  other  spots  the 
seedlings  were  overcrowded.  Birds  followed 
the  sower  and  feasted  on  the  seed.  Besides, 
the  cultivation  of  plants  growing  in  such  a 
haphazard  order  became  practically  impos- 
sible. 

Tull  was  convinced,  from  what  he  had 
seen  in  France  and  Italy  and  from  his  own 
experiments,  that  good  farm  practice  re- 
quired the  soil  to  be  pulverized  to  make 
the  minerals  in  the  soil  available  to  the 
plants.  He  wrote  and  published  a number  of 
articles  and  books  on  farm  husbandry  in 
which  he  advocated  pulverizing  the  soil  and 
restoring  fertility  to  it  by  the  use  of  barn- 
yard manure.  Meanwhile,  other  pioneers 
were  busy  with  their  own  experiments  and 
discoveries.  Proper  drainage  brought  more 
land  under  cultivation,  and  Robert  Bakewell 
(1725-95),  by  irrigating  and  fertilizing  his 
land,  was  able  to  get  four  cuttings  of  hay 
in  a single  year. 

Farm  Machinery.  Jethro  Tull  invented  a 
seed  drill  in  1701.  This  horse-drawn  ma- 
chine dug  a little  trench  into  which  it 
dropped  a single  seed  at  a set  depth  and 
at  regular  intervals.  It  eliminated  the  over- 
crowded patches  and  the  bare  spots  and 
deprived  the  birds  of  their  feast.  Since  the 
plants  now  grew  in  rows,  the  soil  between 
the  rows  could  be  cultivated.  Tull  invented 
a horse-drawn  hoe  for  this  purpose.  Thus 
began  a long  chain  of  inventions  which 
was  to  have  the  effect  of  mechanizing  agri- 
culture. Patrick  Bell,  a Scot,  invented  a 
reaping  machine  in  1828,  two  years  before 
the  Virginian,  Cyrus  McCormick.  In  1879, 
when  a binder  was  added  to  tie  the  sheaves 
as  the  grain  was  cut,  the  work  of  harvesting 
was  greatly  speeded  up.  Andrew  Meickle’s 
threshing  machine  of  the  early  1820’s  was 
beginning  to  take  the  place  of  the  flail  on 
many  farms,  where  it  caused  disquiet  among 
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Jethro  Tull's  seed  drill,  shown  here, 
increased  the  productivity  of  land 
by  planting  seed  in  regular  rows, 
so  that  it  was  possible  to  hoe  the 
ground  between  the  rows.  (Crown 
copyright.  Science  Museum,  London) 

the  farm  hands  who  feared  they  would  lose 
their  winter  employment.  A whole  series  of 
machines  such  as  cultivators,  combines,  hay- 
mowers,  hay-loaders  and  balers,  milking 
machines,  churns,  machines  to  lift  potatoes 
and  to  lift  and  top  sugar  beets,  followed. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  that  farm  work 
was  done  more  quickly  and  cheaply  and 
with  fewer  men.  Since  the  farmer  must  take 
advantage  of  short  spells  of  favourable 
weather  conditions,  these  machines  became 
increasingly  important  to  him  and  were 
soon  put  to  use,  in  spite  of  rural  traditions 
and  prejudice  against  “new-fangled  ideas”. 

The  Use  of  Power  on  Farms.  Early  in  the 
Middle  Ages  man  had  begun  to  make  use 
of  the  wind  as  a source  of  power  to  lighten 
his  own  labours,  and  by  the  16th  century 
windmills  all  over  Europe  were  busily  grind- 
ing grain  and  pumping  water.  Unfortunately 
the  wind  did  not  always  blow  when  there 
was  work  to  be  done.  Animals,  or  even 
prisoners,  harnessed  to  the  treadmill,  fur- 
nished a more  reliable  source  of  power,  but 
both  were  more  costly  than  the  windmills, 
since  they  had  to  be  fed.  Streams  and  rivers 
were  another  source  of  power.  Water  pushing 
against  paddles  or  filling  buckets  turned  the 
great  waterwheels  which  moved  the  grind- 
stones to  grind  the  grain.  Some  of  these 
picturesque  watermills  are  still  in  operation 
in  Britain.  They  were  slow  in  operation  and, 
of  course,  could  be  built  only  on  the  bank  of 
a stream.  Often  the  mill  was  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  frequently  a mill  dam  had  to 
be  built  across  the  stream  to  ensure  a con- 
tinuous and  sufficient  head  of  water. 


The  introduction  of  steam-power  to  the 
farm  made  possible  the  threshing  machine, 
but  the  work  still  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
machine.  More  recently,  inventions  such  as 
the  internal  combustion  engine,  the  diesel 
motor,  and  the  electric  generator  and  motor, 
by  furnishing  tractor  power  to  haul  machines 
or  drive  self-propelled  machinery,  have  en- 
abled the  farmer  to  take  the  machine  to  the 
work.  The  new  machines  removed  much  of 
the  drudgery  from  ploughing,  harvesting, 
milking,  separating,  and  churning,  and  from 
household  chores. 

Cattle-Breeding.  Now  that  root  and  feed 
crops  like  turnips  and  clover  made  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  more  cattle  and  sheep  through 
the  winter,  a few  wealthy  farmers  such  as 
Robert  Bakewell  and  Thomas  Coke  began 
to  turn  their  attention  to  improving  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Robert 
Bakewell  was  the  pioneer  in  this  field.  His 
experiments  were  aimed  at  converting 
draught  animals  with  their  heavy  shoulders 
into  beef  cattle  with  more  flesh  on  the  loins 
and  hindquarters — the  parts  of  the  animal 
that  furnish  the  choice  cuts  of  meat.  To 
accomplish  this  he  chose  the  best  animals 
and  practised  selective  breeding.  Bakewell’s 
experiments  greatly  improved  the  breeds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  with  which  he  worked.  In 
the  following  century,  the  work  of  the 
Bohemian  monk  Gregor  Mendel  (1822- 
84)  in  the  field  of  genetics,  and  his  re- 
searches into  the  laws  of  heredity,  enabled 
still  further  improvements  to  be  made  and 
larger  animals  to  be  bred.  As  a result  of 
selective  breeding  the  average  weight  of  cows 
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sold  in  Smithfield  market  rose  from  370  lbs. 
in  1710  to  800  lbs.  in  1796. 

Stock-breeders  and  farmers  have  con- 
tinued to  apply  the  findings  of  scientists  to 
give  us  breeds  for  special  purposes.  Thus 
there  are  beef  cattle  such  as  the  Hereford 
and  the  Aberdeen  Angus;  the  dairy  breeds 
such  as  the  Holstein  and  Jersey;  and  the 
dual  purpose  breeds  like  the  Dairy  Short- 
horn. Hogs,  too,  are  bred  for  special  pur- 
poses, some  for  their  bacon,  others  for  their 
pork.  Sheep  may  be  bred  either  for  their 
mutton  or  their  wool. 

These  developments  have  made  British 
farm  livestock  famous  throughout  the  world, 
and  stock-breeders  from  the  U.S.A.,  Canada, 
the  Argentine  and  other  South  American 
countries,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  at- 
tend British  cattle  shows  to  buy  pure-bred 
stock  to  improve  their  own  herds.  Selective 
breeding,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Other  factors  in  the  improvement  of  live- 
stock have  been  a greater  knowledge  of 
animal  nutrition  and  a better  control  of 
animal  diseases. 

Plant  Breeding.  Plants,  too,  have  been  im- 
proved by  selective  breeding.  Plants  can  be 
reproduced  in  a number  of  ways.  But  all 
new  plants  resulting  from  division,  cuttings, 
layering,  grafting,  or  budding,  have  exactly 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  parent  plant. 
Only  in  plants  raised  from  seed  is  there  the 
possibility  of  change.  In  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  plants  were  improved  and  their 
yield  increased  by  carefully  selecting  the 
best  plants  for  seed,  and  the  best  seeds  from 
each  plant.  This  practice  greatly  improved 
the  size  and  shape  of  garden  vegetables  such 
as  carrots  and  turnips.  The  aim  in  these 
procedures  was  simply  to  preserve  certain 
desirable  characteristics  of  existing  plants. 
By  the  cross-breeding  of  plants  grown  from 
selected  seed,  new  strains  of  wheat  can  be 
developed  which  will  mature  more  rapidly 
than  others,  thus  making  them  more  suitable 
for  growing  in  northern  latitudes. 

In  comparatively  recent  times  the  prac- 
tice of  hybridization  or  cross-breeding  of 


plants  of  different  varieties  or  species  has 
become  fairly  general  and  has  given  us  new 
plants  like  the  loganberry  and  the  grape- 
fruit, which  combine  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  both  parent  plants.  An  American 
botanist,  Cotton  Mather,  in  1716  carried 
out  this  cross-breeding  of  different  varieties 
of  maize,  while  a year  later  Thomas  Fair- 
child  of  London  conducted  similar  experi- 
ments with  flowers.  A German  biologist, 
Joseph  Kolreuter,  discovered  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  hybrid  plant  were  inherited 
from  both  parent  plants,  and  that  some 
characteristics  were  more  dominant  than 
others.  The  laws  governing  heredity  in  such 
cases  were  discovered  by  Mendel  after  years 
of  patient  experiment  with  smooth,  round 
peas  and  wrinkled,  angular  ones,  in  the 
garden  of  his  monastery.  We  owe  many  of 
our  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  to  the 
work  of  these  agricultural  “improvers”. 

Agricu lture  and  Science.  Many  of  the  im- 
provements in  agriculture  sprang  from  ex- 
periments conducted  by  practical  farmers. 
But  the  scientists  in  their  laboratories  have 
also  done  much  to  increase  farm  produc- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  19th  century  two  scien- 
tists, Justus  von  Liebig  (1803-73)  in  Ger- 
many and  Sir  John  Bennett  Lawes  (1814- 
1900)  in  England,  investigated  the  problems 
of  soil  fertility,  fertilizers,  and  plant  nutri- 
tion. Their  findings  led  to  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  fertilizers  to  supplement  the 
organic  ones  like  barnyard  manure,  bone 
meal,  compost,  and  guano,  as  restorers  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphates  to  the  soil.  Today 
soil  chemists  analyse  the  soil,  determine  its 
components,  advise  the  farmer  on  its  most 
efficient  use,  and  its  crop  possibilities,  and 
recommend  the  type  of  fertilizer  to  be  ap- 
plied. Louis  Pasteur’s  work  on  bacteria 
opened  up  a whole  new  field  of  bacteriology 
of  the  soil  to  the  agricultural  scientist,  a 
subject  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
farmer. 

Other  scientists  found  that  plants  vary  in 
the  amount  of  daylight  they  need  in  order  to 
flower  and  produce  fruit  or  seed.  By  pro- 
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viding  suitable  conditions  artificially,  the 
scientist  is  able  to  control  the  plant’s  de- 
velopment. Plant  growth  is  dependent  upon 
water,  warmth,  light,  and  food  and  is  affec- 
ted by  substances  known  as  hormones  or 
auxins  manufactured  in  the  plant  itself, 
which  act  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
glands  of  the  human  body.  Modern  chemists 
and  plant-breeders  seek  to  increase  the 
natural  effect  of  these  substances  by  the  use 
of  chemicals  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  good 
root  systems  or  “set”  unfertilized  flowers  to 
produce  seed.  Chemicals  may  be  used  also 
to  delay  ripe  fruit  from  dropping  off  the 
bush  or  tree,  thus  prolonging  the  picking 
season. 

Chemists  have  also  contributed  greatly  to 
the  increase  in  farm  productivity  by  devising 
certain  chemical  sprays  or  insecticides  which 
help  to  destroy  or  control  insect  pests  such 
as  aphids,  beetles,  butterflies,  and  moths  and 
their  larvae.  Plant  and  animal  diseases 
(such  as  wheat  rust,  smut,  and  tetanus) 
form  another  very  fruitful  field  for  research. 
Preventative  vaccines  and  serums  have  been 
developed  for  the  animals,  and  sprays  for 
plants.  Plant  and  animal  nutrition  and  con- 
trol of  pests  and  diseases  are  all  exact 
sciences  nowadays. 

Today  many  sciences  contribute  to  the 
improvement  both  of  agriculture  and  of 
animal  husbandry.  The  wheat  farmer  has 
benefited  from  research  and  discovery  in 
such  fields  as  the  chemistry  of  soils  and 
artificial  manures,  soil  physics,  plant  physio- 
logy and  genetics,  biology,  bacteriology,  and 
engineering.  The  dairy  farmer  is  similarly 
indebted  to  the  scientist. 

A dairy  cow  of  high  quality  in  an  up- 
to-date  byre  producing  disease-free  milk 
depends  upon  another  host  of  sciences. 
Genetics  has  shown  how  such  cows  can 
be  bred  with  a fair  degree  of  certainty; 
a knowledge  of  animal  foods  has  made  it 
possible  to  feed  the  cows  in  the  right  way 
by  the  provision  of  proteins,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates,  minerals,  and  vitamins  in 
the  right  quantity  and  proportion;  bac- 
teriological technique  isolated  the  germ 


of  tuberculosis  and  later  devised  the  test 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  know  whether 
the  cow  is  free  of  the  disease  or  not; 
bacteriology  also  dictates  the  hygienic 
measures  adopted  in  milking  and  treat- 
ment of  the  milk;  veterinary  science  has 
contributed  to  an  understanding  of  general 
health  and  the  prevention  of  animal 
diseases. 

Research  is  now  a corner-stone  of  agri- 
cultural policy,  and  is  conducted  in  all 
civilized  countries  of  the  world.* 

Methods  of  Making  Knowledge  Available. 

All  this  scientific  knowledge  is  of  little  use 
unless  it  is  made  available  to  the  practising 
farmer.  This  is  done  in  a great  number  of 
ways,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  agricultural  research  institute  or  ex- 
perimental station.  Such  stations  usually 
specialize  in  some  one  aspect  of  agriculture 
and  publish  their  findings  in  bulletins,  an- 
nual reports,  and  special  articles.  Every 
civilized  government  above  the  purely  local 
level  has  a Ministry  of  Agriculture  whose 
work  it  is  to  spread  knowledge  and  to  give 
the  farmer  practical  aid  through  publications 
and  the  advice  of  experts.  Governments 
often  maintain  their  own  research  stations 
and  support  agricultural  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  with  agricultural  faculties. 
Business  firms  (such  as  those  manufactur- 
ing and  marketing  artificial  fertilizers,  in- 
secticides, or  farm  implements)  finance  and 
run  their  own  research  departments  staffed 
by  their  own  personnel.  The  governments 
of  the  Commonwealth  have  co-operated  to 
form  a number  of  Imperial  Agricultural 
Bureaus  to  co-ordinate  and  make  readily 
available  the  results  of  their  research,  or  to 
introduce  new  methods  of  agriculture. 

Agricultural  shows,  such  as  those  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  and 
the  Canadian  Royal  Winter  Fair,  have  be- 


* Oxford  Junior  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  VI,  p. 
374.  Used  by  permission  of  the  Oxford 
University  Press. 
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Members  of  a Four-H  Club  in 
Alberta  display  their  prize-winning 
animals.  (Alberta  Government) 


come  a regular  feature  of  life  in  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  an  excellent 
way  of  publicizing  the  results  of  agricultural 
research.  The  Chelsea  Flower  Show  in  Lon- 
don lays  out  whole  gardens  to  demonstrate 
the  uses  of  certain  plants.  Invaluable  work 
is  also  done  by  the  botanical  gardens,  such 
as  those  at  Kew,  just  outside  London,  where 
problems  of  plant  identification,  nutrition, 
disease,  and  habitat  are  studied,  and  the 
results  relayed  to  all  countries  of  the  world. 

Clubs,  such  as  the  Young  Farmers’  Clubs 
in  Britain  and  Four-H  Clubs  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  give  their  members  plenty 
of  practical  experience  by  a programme 
which  involves  them  in  active  participation 
and  competition.  Many  of  these  organiza- 
tions publish  their  own  journals,  bulletins, 
and  annual  reports.  In  addition  there  are 
publications  such  as  The  Smallholder  and 
The  Farm  Journal  which  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  problems  of  agriculture. 

In  the  20th  century  agriculture  can  be 
described  as  an  industry  as  well  as  a science. 
The  farmer  is  an  organizer  or  manager  who 
must  co-ordinate  the  use  of  land,  labour, 
and  capital  with  a knowledge  of  world 
markets  and  of  marketing  techniques. 


INDUSTRY-TEXTILES 

The  textile  industry  illustrates  well  the  tre- 
mendous changes  in  the  production  of 
manufactured  goods  which  made  Britain  the 
leading  industrial  nation  for  well  over  a 
century,  and  keeps  her  well  up  in  the  top 
ranks  even  today. 

Textiles  in  Britain.  The  word  textile  comes 
from  Latin  texere  meaning  “to  weave”.  The 
term  is  therefore  applied  to  any  material 
made  by  weaving  fibres  or  yarn  spun  from 
fibres.  Until  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury— that  is  until  the  Second  Industrial 
Revolution — the  only  kind  of  yarn  known 
came  from  animals  (wool,  silk,  and  hair) 
and  vegetables  (cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute).  During  the  20th  century  industrial 
chemists  have  developed  new  synthetic  or 
artificial  yarns.  These  include  rayon  spun 
from  the  cellulose  in  wood  pulp;  nylon  from 
coal-tar;  terylene  from  by-products  of  oil 
refining;  and  glass  fibre. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  First  Industrial 
Revolution,  only  three  natural  products, 
— wool,  linen,  and  cotton — were  woven  into 
cloth  in  Britain.  Flax  had  been  introduced 
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into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  who  used  it  to 
make  fine  linen.  Early  in  the  17th  century 
the  woollen  industry  in  Ireland  began  to 
decline,  discouraged  by  the  heavy  taxation 
to  protect  English  wool.  To  compensate 
for  this  loss,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  that  time, 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  gave  the  Irish  what 
was  almost  a monopoly  of  the  linen  in- 
dustry. In  1685,  as  a consequence  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  thousands 
of  French  Huguenots  settled  in  Ulster 
(Northern  Ireland),  where  their  skill  greatly 
expanded  the  linen  industry,  so  that  Ulster 
became  its  headquarters. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  English  wool  was 
considered  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  Eng- 
land was  the  foremost  wool-producing 
country.  At  first  raw  wool  was  exported  to 
the  Continent,  especially  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, but  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
Modern  Period,  English  cloth,  worsteds, 
tweeds,  blankets,  and  other  woollen  products 
began  to  replace  raw  wool  as  the  country’s 
most  important  export.  British  woollens, 
tweeds,  and  worsteds  still  command  a good 
price  upon  the  world  markets. 

Although  cotton  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  natural  textile  fibres  to  be  used,  it  was 
not  native  to  Britain,  and  was  not  manu- 
factured there  until  the  Protestant  refugees 
from  Flanders  and  France  introduced  the 
industry  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Cotton  cloths  were  not  very  popular 
in  Britain  at  first,  for  wool  suited  the  climate 
better.  Also,  there  was  no  large  overseas 
market  for  cotton  goods.  But  in  the  18th 


century  Britain  acquired  political  control 
over  large  tropical  or  semi-tropical  regions 
which  afforded  an  excellent  market  for  cot- 
tons. With  the  growing  of  cotton  on  large 
plantations  in  the  southern  states  of  Ameri- 
ca, plenty  of  raw  material  for  manufacture 
into  cloth  became  available,  and  the  in- 
dustry began  to  flourish. 

Manufacturing  Processes.  The  making  of 
cloth  out  of  fibres  is  the  result  of  a number 
of  processes  which  differ  in  detail  for  the 
different  fibres,  but  which  are  similar  in 
general  principle.  Flax  must  be  pulled,  not 
cut,  cotton  picked  from  the  bole,  and  wool 
sheared  from  the  sheep.  To  free  the  flax 
fibres,  the  surrounding  stems  must  be  rotted 
away,  while  cotton  must  be  freed  of  its 
seeds.  Flax,  cotton,  and  wool  must  then  be 
sorted  into  fine,  medium,  and  coarse  fibres, 
and  the  long  separated  from  the  short. 
All  three  are  then  cleaned  and  dried.  Next, 
the  fibres  must  be  separated  by  carding,  and 
straightened  into  roughly  parallel  lengths  by 
combing,  in  much  the  same  way  as  hairs  are 
arranged  by  combing.  Spinning  involves  the 
pulling  or  drawing  out  of  the  fibres  so  that 
they  form  one  long  thin  thread,  which  is 
then  twisted  to  give  it  strength  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  breaking  easily.  The  thread  or 
yarn  thus  spun  is  then  made  either  into 
cloth  by  weaving  on  a loom,  or  directly  into 
garments  by  knitting.  Cloth  is  cleaned  again 
and  bleached  or  dyed  or  printed.  Cotton 
goods  may  be  calendered  to  give  them  lustre 
or  mercerized  to  give  them  a silky  sheen. 


In  Northern  Ireland  linen  is  spread 
in  the  fields  and  bleached  by  sun 
and  wind  without  the  use  of 
chemicals.  It  achieves  a brilliant 
whiteness,  and  the  fabric  remains 
undamaged.  (U.K.  Information  Serv- 
ices) 


Woollen  goods  are  clipped  to  make  them 
smooth,  and  nowadays  they  are  treated 
to  make  them  moth-resistant.  Linen  is 
“beetled”  (beaten)  to  produce  a smooth 
shining  surface.  Finally,  all  goods  are  pres- 
sed, folded,  and  rolled  for  shipment. 

Before  the  18th  century — that  is,  during 
the  period  of  the  domestic  system — almost 
all  of  these  processes  were  performed  by 
skilled  craftsmen  and  their  families  using 
simple  hand-tools  like  the  spinning-wheel 
and  the  hand-loom.  Looms  varied  in  size 
from  small,  narrow  ones  suitable  for  scarves 
to  large  ones,  thirty-six  inches  wide.  The 
wide  loom  required  two  persons  to  operate 
it,  since  one  had  to  “throw”  the  shuttle 
across  the  loom  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp  to  the  other,  who  caught  and  returned 
it.  Thus  weaving  was  very  strenuous  work, 
demanding  great  endurance  and  skill  and 
having  almost  hypnotic  effects  in  its  rhythmic 
monotony.  But  even  so,  one  weaver  could 
use  up  the  thread  or  yarn  produced  by  nine 
or  ten  spinners. 

The  Flying  Shuttle.  Into  this  world  of  slow, 
laborious  cloth-making,  John  Kay  of  Bury 
introduced  in  1733  a device  called  a “flying 
shuttle”,  which  flicked  the  shuttle  carrying 
the  bobbin  of  thread  quickly  across  the  loom 
from  side  to  side.  Besides  speeding  up  weav- 
ing, this  invention  released  one  person  from 
the  loom,  and  at  the  same  time  made  it  pos- 
sible for  materials  to  be  woven  up  to  fifty- 
four  and  even  seventy-two  inches  in  width. 

The  shortage  of  yarn  now  became  greater 
than  ever,  since  there  were  now  more 
weavers,  and  each  was  working  faster  than 
before.  But  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 


of  woollen  cloth  was  an  ancient  industry, 
and  the  skilled  craftsmen  refused  to  change 
their  traditional  methods  (except  for  the 
adoption  of  the  flying  shuttle)  until  the 
“new-fangled”  ideas  had  proved  themselves 
in  the  cotton  industry.  In  Ireland,  in  spite 
of  some  mechanization  and  the  use  of 
chemicals  to  speed  up  the  bleaching  process, 
the  manufacture  of  linen  still  retains  many 
of  the  old  traditional  techniques. 

The  Spinning- Jenny.  Since  the  cotton  in- 
dustry was  a new  one  and  so  was  not  ham- 
pered by  tradition,  cotton  manufacturers 
were  willing  to  adopt  any  devices  or  tech- 
niques that  would  improve  their  efficiency, 
increase  their  output,  and  help  them  meet 
the  rising  demand  for  more  cotton  goods. 
In  1763  James  Hargreaves  invented  a de- 
vice, named  after  his  wife  the  “spinning- 
jenny”,  by  which  one  person  could  spin 
seven  or  even  nine  threads  instead  of  the 
former  single  thread.  But  the  spinners  re- 
garded this  device  as  a menace  to  their  live- 
lihood rather  than  as  a benefit,  and  while 
Hargreaves  was  absent  from  his  home  they 
smashed  it  to  pieces.  But  Hargreaves  be- 
lieved in  his  device.  Together  with  a partner, 
he  set  up  a business  for  building  spinning- 
jennies.  Mill-owners  stole  the  idea  and  began 
to  construct  jennies  for  their  own  use. 

The  Water-Frame.  Richard  Arkwright 
(1732-92),  a contemporary  of  Hargreaves, 
gave  up  his  business  as  a barber  and  wig- 
maker  to  perfect  a process  of  spinning  which 
used  rollers  instead  of  wheels.  In  1769  he 
invented  a frame  to  work  the  roller-spinning 
process  mechanically  by  water-power.  Two 
manufacturers  went  into  partnership  with 
him  to  open  a mill  in  1771.  So  successful 
was  this  venture  that  Lancashire  cotton 
manufacturers  encouraged  Arkwright’s 
workmen  to  leave  him  and  bring  their 
knowledge  of  his  machines  to  them.  They 
infringed  Arkwright’s  patents,  fought  him 


A replica  of  Hargreaves's  spinning-jenny  (Crown  copy- 
right, Science  Museum,  London) 


The  interior  of  a mule  spinning 
factory  in  1835  (Crown  copyright. 
Science  Museum,  London) 


in  the  law-courts,  and  inspired  a mob  to 
wreck  one  of  his  mills. 

The  revolutionary  advantage  of  Ark- 
wright’s method  was  that  it  spun  cotton  into 
a thread  strong  enough  to  be  used  as 
“warp”.  Thus  it  did  away  with  the  necessity 
of  using  the  more  expensive  linen  thread 
which  had  had  to  be  used  previously,  and 
it  made  possible  the  manufacture  of  all- 
cotton materials.  Arkwright’s  water-frame, 
though  improved  and  now  powered  by 
steam,  has  not  been  superseded  or  sub- 
stantially modified  in  principle.  Arkwright 
had  a talent  for  factory  management  and 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  modem  method  of 
continuous  production,  in  which  machines 
are  arranged  in  series  and  each  group  is  en- 
gaged in  a single  phase  of  the  total  manu- 
facturing process. 

Crompton’s  Mule.  Samuel  Crompton  (1753- 
1827)  was  a spinner  who  became  so  dis- 
satisfied with  the  clumsy  mechanism  of  the 
machine  he  used  in  his  cottage  that  he  set 
to  work  to  combine  the  best  features  of 
Hargreaves’s  spinning-jenny  and  Arkwright’s 
roller-spinning  water-frame.  This  hybrid 
machine  he  called  a “mule”.  Since  he  could 
not  afford  to  take  out  a patent  on  this  in- 
vention, he  “gave  it  to  the  public”.  A little 
later  a survey  of  spinning  operations  re- 
vealed that  311,000  spindles  were  in  use  on 
water-frames  designed  by  Arkwright,  156,- 


000  on  spinning  jennies,  and  4,500,000  on 
mules.  For  his  service  to  the  cotton  industry 
the  government  awarded  Crompton  <£5,000 
(about  $14,000). 

The  Power-Loom.  The  Reverend  Edmund 
Cartwright  (1743-1823)  heard  of  the  sur- 
plus of  thread  produced  by  these  improved 
spinning  techniques  and  learned  that  there 
were  insufficient  hand-looms  to  weave  it  into 
cloth,  even  with  the  use  of  the  flying  shuttle. 
In  1787  he  took  out  a patent  for  a weaving 
machine  run  by  water-power  and  therefore 
faster  than  the  hand-loom.  But,  unlike  Ark- 
wright, Cartwright  could  do  nothing  right. 
A mill  in  which  he  had  erected  a hundred  of 
his  power-looms  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  he  was  forced  to  hand  over  his  own 
mill  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  When  his  patent 
expired  in  1804,  his  competitors  copied  his 
machine;  but  to  quiet  their  consciences,  they 
urged  the  government  to  make  Cartwright  a 
grant  of  £ 10,000. 

A Frenchman,  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard 
(1752-1834),  invented  a loom  on  which,  by 
crossing  the  threads,  patterns  could  be 
woven.  This  was  enthusiastically  adopted  in 
England  and  proved  so  successful  that  the 
Jacquard  loom  was  declared  to  be  public 
property,  and  its  inventor  was  given  a pen- 
sion and  a royalty  on  each  machine  made. 
The  Jacquard  loom  is  still  in  use  for  weav- 
ing patterned  cloth. 
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A modern  automatic  loom— the 
Northrop  MRT/75  4-box  loom, 
manufactured  by  British  Northrop 
Ltd.  The  loom  is  weaving  a 
worsted  tartan  dress  fabric.  Under 
normal  mill  conditions,  one  weaver 
would  operate  eight  of  these 
looms.  (British  Northrop  Ltd.) 


Power-looms  were  improved  upon  and 
became  so  efficient  that  women  displaced 
men  as  weavers.  One  woman  could  attend 
to  as  many  as  four  looms.  Later  in  the 
19th  century,  when  Northrop  invented  a 
device  by  which  the  empty  shuttle  was  auto- 
matically ejected  and  a full  one  dropped 
into  its  place  without  even  stopping  the 
loom,  one  woman  was  able  to  look  after 
twelve  to  twenty  looms.  All  she  had  to  do 
was  to  keep  the  reservoir  of  each  loom  well 
supplied  with  full  shuttles. 

Developments  in  America.  In  1789  Samuel 
Slater  (one  of  Arkwright’s  employees)  in- 
troduced Arkwright’s  water-frame  into 
America.  Francis  Lowell  and  his  partner, 
Paul  Moody,  also  profited  by  the  inventions 
and  the  methods  of  Arkwright  and  Cromp- 
ton. They  set  up  the  first  factory  in  America 
in  which  cotton  cloth  went  through  all  the 
different  stages  of  manufacture. 

The  bottleneck  in  the  cotton  industry  was 
no  longer  spinning  or  weaving  but  the  re- 
moval of  the  seeds  from  the  raw  cotton. 
Slaves  picked  the  seeds  out  by  hand,  and 
few  of  them  could  clean  more  than  five  or 
six  pounds  of  cotton  a day.  In  1793  Eli 


Whitney  invented  a simple  machine  con- 
sisting of  a grating  too  fine  for  the  cotton 
seeds  to  slip  through,  beneath  which  a drum 
covered  with  hooks  could  be  revolved.  The 
hooks  came  through  the  grating,  caught  the 
cotton  fibres,  and  pulled  them  through,  leav- 
ing the  seeds  on  top  of  the  grating.  Turned 
by  hand  this  “cotton  gin”  could  clean  50  to 
60  pounds  of  cotton  a day;  driven  by  power 
it  could  do  300  to  350  pounds.  This  inven- 
tion greatly  stimulated  the  growing  of  cotton 
on  the  plantations  of  the  southern  states;  and, 
since  slavery  was  the  system  of  labour  used 
in  these  states,  this  in  turn  led  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  South  not  only  to  main- 
tain slavery  but  to  extend  it  as  the  country 
expanded  westward. 

Advantages  of  Mechanical  Production. 

Other  machines  followed,  until  the  textile 
industry,  with  the  exception  of  many  phases 
of  the  linen  industry  in  Ireland,  had  become 
almost  completely  mechanized.  The  thread 
or  yarn  was  more  even  than  that  spun  by 
hand;  the  cloth  was  of  finer  weave,  more 
even,  and  wider;  and  all  fabrics  were  more 
plentiful  and  cheaper  than  in  the  days  of  the 
skilled  craftsman  working  in  his  own  home. 
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Chemistry  and  the  Textile  Industry.  Increas- 
ing scientific  knowledge,  especially  in  the 
field  of  chemistry,  when  applied  to  the  tex- 
tile industry,  greatly  improved  or  speeded 
up  the  various  processes,  besides  adding  the 
new  synthetic  fibres.  The  bleaching  of  linen 
by  the  old  method  of  soaking  the  fabric  in 
an  alkaline  solution,  washing  it  in  butter- 
milk, and  spreading  it  on  the  grass  in  sun- 
shine and  air,  took  several  months  and  was 
therefore  very  expensive.  In  1756  Dr. 
Francis  Horne  reduced  the  time  to  a few 
days  by  substituting  a weak  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  the  buttermilk.  The  mer- 
cerizing of  cotton  is  another  chemical  pro- 
cess, in  which  the  fabric  is  held  taut  by 
mechanical  means  to  prevent  it  from  shrink- 
ing while  it  is  immersed  in  a bath  of  caustic 
soda. 

The  manufacture  of  dye  has  become  an 
industry  in  itself.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  most  dyes  were  manufactured 
from  natural  products  such  as  lichens  and 
sea  grasses.  These  are  still  used  in  the  Harris 
tweed  industry  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  In 
1856,  however,  a young  chemistry  student, 
W.  H.  Perkin,  while  trying  to  produce 
quinine,  discovered  instead  the  rich  violet- 
coloured  cotton  dye  known  as  mauveine. 
This  accidental  discovery  launched  indus- 
trial chemists  and  research  workers  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Britain,  on  an  in- 
tensive search  for  synthetic  dye-stuffs.  In 
1864  Griess  discovered  the  principle  of  the 
azo  dye-stuffs,  which  can  be  applied  to  a 
wide  range  of  fabrics  and  fibres  and  hold 
their  colours  moderately  well.  In  1880 
Holliday  produced  an  azo  dye-stuff  insoluble 
in  water  and  unaffected  even  by  bleaching 
and  exposure  to  strong  sunlight.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century  the  German 
chemist,  Bohn,  introduced  a method  of  vat- 
dyeing  the  fibres  with  a fast  dye.  The  new 
synthetic  fibres  gave  rise  to  a number  of 
problems,  and  it  was  not  until  1922  that 
dye-stuffs  for  colouring  acetate  rayon  were 
developed.  Most  of  these  synthetic  dye-stuffs 
are  derived  from  coal-tar,  a fact  which 
makes  Britain  a leading  producer  of  them. 


Research  to  discover  new  and  better  dye- 
stuffs and  methods  continues,  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  factories  where  dye- 
stuffs are  used. 

Industrial  chemistry  has  made  still  an- 
other contribution  to  production  in  the  de- 
velopment and  manufacture  of  valuable  by- 
products from  materials  formerly  wasted. 
Nowadays  nearly  all  the  by-products  of 
mineral  oil  are  utilized  in  products  such  as 
insecticides,  antifreeze,  solvents,  paraffin 
wax,  vaseline,  cellulose,  adhesives,  and  many 
others.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
by-products  of  the  woollen  industry  comes 
from  the  soapy  water  in  which  the  raw  wool 
has  been  washed  and  rinsed.  Formerly  this 
“spent  liquor”  was  drained  away,  but  today 
the  industrial  chemist  produces  from  it  many 
by-products,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is 
lanolin,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  adhesive 
plasters,  disinfectants,  cosmetics,  polishes, 
inks,  rust  preventatives,  emulsions,  and 
soaps. 


IN  POWER 

Waterwheels,  which  had  largely  replaced 
windmills  and  treadmills,  were  very  popular 
in  the  18th  century.  But  as  the  demand  for 
coal  and  iron  sent  miners  deeper  into  the 
earth  in  search  of  these  materials,  neither 
animal-,  wind-,  nor  water-powered  engines 
were  capable  of  pumping  out  the  water 
which  accumulated  in  the  workings.  Some 
other  form  of  energy  was  needed,  and  men 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  harnessing 
the  pressure  created  when  steam  is  given  off 
by  the  boiling  of  water  in  a confined  space. 

Early  Steam-Engines.  As  early  as  1663 
Edward  Somerset,  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
succeeded  in  building  a steam-operated 
pump,  and  in  1698  Thomas  Savery  patented 
a steam-engine  for  pumping  water  out  of 
mines.  Working  with  Savery  was  Thomas 
Newcomen,  who  was  both  ironmonger  and 
blacksmith.  Shortly  after  1700  Newcomen 
turned  out  an  engine  which  was  widely  used 
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in  the  Cornish  tin-mines.  By  1769  fifty- 
seven  Newcomen  engines  were  in  operation 
in  the  coal-mines  of  the  Newcastle  area,  and 
one,  installed  in  the  Tanfield  Moor  Colliery 
in  Durham,  pumped  water  out  of  that  mine 
for  120  years  before  being  superseded. 

James  Watt  (1736-1819).  But  these  engines 
were  all  inefficient,  slow,  and  cumbersome. 
They  used  a great  deal  of  fuel  for  the  energy 
they  produced  and  were  therefore  costly  to 
operate.  In  1763  James  Watt,  an  instrument- 
maker,  was  called  upon  to  repair  one  of 
Newcomen’s  engines.  In  the  course  of  his 
examination  of  it,  he  detected  the  principal 
cause  of  the  inefficiency.  Watt  was  able  in 
1769  to  bring  out  an  improved  engine  with 
a separate  condenser  which  would  save  on 
every  cycle  the  heat  formerly  wasted  in  re- 
heating the  cylinder  after  it  had  been  cooled 
by  the  condensing  water. 

Though  Watt  did  not  invent  the  steam- 
engine,  his  system  is  the  basis  of  every  mod- 
ern steam-engine.  Wherever  heavy  pumping 
had  to  be  done,  Watt’s  more  economical  en- 
gines soon  replaced  Newcomen’s,  except  at 
coal-mines  where  cheap  waste  coal  made  the 
latter  still  practical.  By  1800  over  three 
hundred  of  Watt’s  engines  had  been  built. 
Though  averaging  only  16  h.p.  each,  they 
saved  the  Cornish  tin-mines  from  extinction 
and  were  very  useful  for  working  the  bel- 
lows of  blast-furnaces.  In  1781  Watt  adapted 
his  engine  for  driving  rotary  machinery,  thus 
greatly  increasing  its  usefulness. 

Trevithick  and  others  developed  Watt’s 
cumbersome  device  into  a neat,  high-speed, 
high-pressure  engine  suitable  for  use  in 
transportation  on  land  and  water.  In  1884 
Charles  Parsons  produced  the  first  steam 
turbine.  By  1890  the  steam-engine  had 
reached  the  peak  of  its  development  and 
was  by  far  the  most  important  heat-engine 
in  existence.  Large,  quiet,  stationary  steam- 
engines  and  turbines  provided  the  power  to 
run  factory  machines  and  electric  generators, 
and  to  work  the  bellows  for  blast-furnaces. 
Smaller  mobile  steam-engines  drove  tractors 
and  locomotives. 


Electric  Power.  In  1867  the  first  practical 
electric  generator  went  into  operation. 
Steam  turbines  are  still  in  use  in  many  parts 
of  Britain  to  turn  the  generators  which  pro- 
duce electric  current,  but  in  the  1860’s  a 
Frenchman  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
water,  falling  6,000  feet  from  a glacial  lake 
in  the  Alps,  do  the  work.  This  pioneer 
hydro-electric  station  produced  a current 
equal  to  10,000  h.p. 

As  more  became  known  about  electricity, 
methods  of  transmitting  it  over  large  areas 
were  devised,  until  today  hydro-electricity 
furnishes  much  of  the  industrial  power  of 
North  America,  Norway,  Sweden,  France, 
and  Italy.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  coun- 
tries like  Italy  which  have  little  coal.  Being 
clean  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  large 
or  small  engines,  electricity  is  a very  valu- 
able source  of  power  for  stationary  engines, 
factories,  and  certain  industries  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  It  is  essen- 
tial for  the  smelting  of  aluminum,  so  that 
aluminum  plants  are  often  built  near  sources 
of  hydro-electricity,  as  at  Kitimat  in  British 
Columbia. 

The  Internal  Combustion  Engine.  As  early 
as  1680  the  Dutch  scientist  Huygens,  real- 
izing that  an  engine  burning  fuel  directly  in 
the  cylinder  (an  internal  combustion  en- 
gine) would  be  more  efficient  than  the 
steam-engine,  began  experimenting  with 
gunpowder  as  his  fuel.  But  the  practical 
problems  of  constructing  an  internal  combus- 
tion engine  are  so  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  steam-engine  that  the  idea  was  tem- 
porarily abandoned  after  the  success  of 
Watt’s  engine.  It  was  revived  again  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  but  it  was  not 
until  1860  that  Lenoir,  a Frenchman,  pro- 
duced the  first  commercially  successful  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  using  coal  gas  as 
the  fuel.  Because  it  could  be  made  in  small 
units,  the  gas-engine  serviced  many  smaller 
industries  which  could  not  make  effective 
use  of  steam.  But  by  1900  it  was  rapidly 
being  replaced  in  industry  by  electricity, 
which  made  even  smaller  units  possible. 
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The  importance  of  the  gas-engine  is  that 
it  led  to  the  development  of  the  much  more 
important  gasoline  engine,  which  is  merely 
a gas-engine  adapted  to  vaporize  and  use  a 
liquid  fuel  (gasoline).  In  1886  Gottlieb 
Daimler  adapted  his  employer’s  four-stroke 
cycle  gas-engine  to  petrol  (gasoline)  and, 
by  attaching  it  to  a bicycle,  produced  the 
first  motor-cycle.  A year  later  Daimler 
adapted  his  device  to  a motor-car,  a de- 
velopment which  revolutionized  transporta- 
tion, making  possible  the  automobile,  the 
diesel  locomotive,  and  the  aeroplane. 

In  1892  a German,  Dr.  Diesel,  patented 
the  first  engine  using  heavy  oil  and  requiring 
no  spark-plugs.  Over  a period  of  ten  years 
this  engine  was  developed  until  it  could  use 
not  only  the  crudest  oil,  but  could  be 
adapted  to  run  on  sawdust  or  even  pow- 
dered kitchen  refuse.  By  1910  Dr.  Diesel’s 
more  efficient  and  therefore  cheaper  engines 
were  beginning  to  replace  even  oil-burning 
steam  turbines  in  ships  and  locomotives, 
and  gasoline  engines  in  buses,  trucks,  and 
tractors.  One  ton  of  exploded  oil  provided 
as  much  power  as  four  tons  of  coal  and 
three  of  burned  oil.  The  diesel  engine  was 
small  and  light  and  needed  no  boiler  or 
fresh  water  as  did  the  steam-engine  and  the 
steam  turbine.  An  exhaust-pipe  replaced  the 
big  smoke-stack,  thus  saving  space.  Since 
the  diesel  engine  can  be  stopped  and  started 
ill  an  instant,  it  saves  labour  and  is  more 
efficient  than  the  steam  turbine,  which  is 
uneconomical  unless  run  continuously  for 
long  periods  of  time.  At  first  this  engine  was 
used  mainly  in  areas  such  as  the  Volga  and 
Caspian  Sea  where  coal  was  scarce  and  oil 
plentiful,  but  by  1930  its  use  had  spread  all 
over  the  world. 

New  forms  of  power  such  as  the  gas 
turbine,  the  jet  engine,  and  the  rocket  are 
now  in  use,  and  are  constantly  being  de- 
veloped and  improved.  Nuclear  power  is  not 
likely,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  to  produce 
a new  type  of  engine,  but  rather  to  replace 
coal  or  oil  as  the  means  of  furnishing  the 
heat  for  converting  water  into  steam. 


METALS-THE  SCIENCE 
OF  METALLURGY 

By  the  18th  century  the  failure  to  find  a 
reliable  and  practicable  method  of  smelting 
with  coal  (the  substitute  for  charcoal)  had 
resulted  in  a decline  in  the  British  iron  in- 
dustry. Since  steam-engines  and  machines 
driven  by  steam  and  electricity  could  not  be 
made  of  wood,  the  First  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion created  a widespread  demand  for  iron 
and  steel  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

Iron-Smelting.  In  the  1730’s  Abraham 
Darby  developed  a successful  method  of 
smelting  iron  ore  with  coke.  The  coke  was 
produced  by  baking  fine  coal  in  an  air-tight 
oven  until  it  was  reduced  to  carbon  and  ash. 
This  development,  together  with  the  steam- 
engine  (which  was  capable  of  furnishing  the 
powerful  blast  of  air  necessary  to  the  blast- 
furnace fired  by  coke),  led  to  a revival  and 
expansion  of  the  British  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry. By  1810  only  11  furnaces  out  of 
some  300  which  were  operating  in  1650 
were  still  using  charcoal.  The  iron  and  steel 
industry  moved  from  the  forest  areas  to  the 
coal-fields  of  South  Wales,  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire. 

But  the  product  of  Darby’s  process  was 
cast  iron,  which  still  contained  so  many 
impurities  that  it  would  snap  instead  of 
bending.  In  1784  Henry  Cort  invented  the 
“puddling  furnace”  in  which  the  molten  iron 
from  the  blast-furnace  was  kept  stirred  and 
in  constant  motion.  This  brought  the  impuri- 
ties to  the  surface  where  they  were  burnt 
out  by  contact  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air. 
The  iron  produced  in  this  way  could  be 
hammered  (wrought)  into  shape  without 
cracking  or  breaking.  But  hammering  could 
not  produce  the  rails  or  thin  plates  required 
for  railways,  engines,  and  ships.  Cort,  there- 
fore, replaced  hammers  by  rollers  which 
squeezed  the  soft  iron  into  the  desired 
shapes  and  thicknesses.  These  methods 
greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  iron.  By  1840 
Britain’s  output  of  iron  had  increased  to 
seventy  times  that  of  1740. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Steel.  The  next  problem 
which  faced  the  metal-worker  was  that  of 
devising  a way  of  making  cheap  steel  in 
large  quantities  to  meet  the  demands  of  in- 
dustry. Steel  is  made  from  molten  iron  by 
first  removing  impurities,  and  then  adding 
carbon  and  various  metals  to  give  the  steel 
the  properties  desired.  In  1742  Hunts- 
man perfected  a highly  efficient  method 
of  making  small  quantities  of  steel  in  a 
crucible  (bowl-like)  furnace.  Steel  made 
in  this  way  was  of  high  quality  but  ex- 
tremely expensive.  The  method  is  still  in 
use  in  Sheffield,  but  only  for  special  tool 
steels.  In  1856  Henry  Bessemer  invented  a 
“converter”  in  which  a blast  of  air  was 
blown  through  the  molten  iron  for  about 
twenty  minutes  to  burn  out  the  impurities. 
Then  carefully  measured  amounts  of  carbon 
and/or  ferro-manganese  were  added  to  the 
pure  iron  in  the  converter.  This  process, 
besides  being  much  faster,  reduced  the 
cost  of  steel  to  about  one-sixth  of  what  it 
had  been,  and  greatly  increased  the  output. 
In  1867  the  Siemens  brothers  introduced 
the  open-hearth  furnace  in  which  hot  air  and 
gas  unite  to  burn  fiercely  over  the  iron  be- 
low, thus  driving  out  the  impurities.  Today 
four-fifths  of  the  world’s  steel  is  produced  in 
open-hearth  furnaces.  The  method  was 
adopted  on  a large  scale  in  the  U.S.A., 
where  Andrew  Carnegie  employed  it  to  build 
up  the  American  steel  industry. 

In  1879  two  cousins,  Sidney  Gilchrist 
Thomas  and  Percy  Gilchrist,  teamed  up  to 


develop  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
“Thomas”  or  “basic”  process  of  making 
steel  from  phosphoric  iron  ore  hitherto  con- 
sidered unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  They  removed  the  unwanted  phos- 
phorus from  the  molten  iron  by  lining  the 
converter  or  open-hearth  furnace  with  some 
material  like  dolomite  which  would  absorb 
the  phosphorus.  This  created  a “slag”  rich 
in  phosphates,  which  could  be  sold  to  the 
farmer  as  an  artificial  fertilizer.  The  Thomas 
process  made  it  possible  for  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Ruhr  to  pro- 
duce steel  from  their  extensive  deposits  of 
phosphoric  iron  ore. 

By  adding  carefully  measured  amounts  of 
manganese,  nickel,  tungsten  and  other  metals 
to  molten  iron,  metallurgists  have  produced 
the  special-purpose  steels  of  today — stain- 
less, rustless,  tougher,  harder,  or  stronger, 
to  fit  the  product  for  particular  uses  such  as 
the  making  of  springs,  lathes,  machines, 
armour,  rails,  girders,  or  tools. 

The  Industrial  Revolutions,  particularly 
the  Second,  increased  the  demand  for  other 
metals.  Thus  the  development  of  electricity 
created  the  demand  for  copper;  the  canning 
industry  required  quantities  of  tinplate,  and 
so  on.  Everywhere  metallurgists  studied  the 
findings  of  scientists  and  experimented  to 
find  ways  of  treating  ores  more  cheaply,  of 
extracting  the  last  ounce  of  metal,  of  treat- 
ing low-grade  ore  profitably,  and  of  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  the  main  product  by  convert- 
ing waste  into  some  commercial  by-product. 


THE  REVOLUTION 
IN  MINING 


Mineral  ores  and  coal  (the  unrivalled  fuel 
of  the  First  Industrial  Revolution)  are 
usually  found  underground.  Thus  the  de- 
mands for  machines  and  power  were  bound 
to  have  important  effects  upon  mining.  In 
Britain  in  the  1750’s  four  main  groups  of 
problems  had  to  be  solved  if  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  demands  for  cheap  fuel  and 
mineral  ores  was  to  be  met. 

Making  the  Mines  Safer.  First,  mining  was 
an  extremely  dangerous  occupation.  Deep 
mines,  from  which  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  world’s  minerals  and  coal  come,  are 
subject  to  severe  flooding.  Until  Newcomen’s 
steam-engine  made  the  working  of  deep 
mines  possible,  the  difficulty  of  pumping 
out  the  water  had  restricted  workings  to 
shallow  or  upper  levels,  where  the  seams  of 
coal  and  ore  were  soon  exhausted.  But  for 
deep  mines  some  kind  of  ventilation  system 
had  to  be  developed,  since  the  air  soon  be- 
came foul  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  tem- 
perature increased  with  the  depth.  This 
problem  was  partially  solved  by  sinking  air 
shafts  to  the  workings  so  as  to  create  a 
current  or  draught  of  air.  Only  with  the 
installation  of  electricity  in  the  mines  could 
fresh,  cool  air  be  pumped  into  the  workings 
and  kept  circulating  by  electric  fans. 

To  shatter  the  rock  and  enable  the  miners 
to  get  at  the  coal  or  ore,  dynamite  was  fre- 
quently used  in  mines.  The  explosions  and 
the  removal  of  the  ore  or  coal  were  often 
accompanied  or  followed  by  the  caving  in 
of  the  roof.  To  meet  this  danger  wooden 
props  had  to  be  driven  in  to  support  the 
roof  and  tunnels,  and  workings  were  planned 
so  that  they  did  not  run  directly  above  each 
other.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  precautions  dis- 
asters (such  as  the  one  in  Springhill,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  October  1958,  when  seventy-four 
miners  lost  their  lives)  still  occur  in  mines. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  and  dangers 
of  many  mines  in  England  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  was  the  presence  in  them  of 
pockets  of  methane  gas,  which  exploded 


The  flame  of  the  Davy  lamp  is  surrounded  by  a cylinder 
of  wire  gauze  which  disperses  the  heat  of  escaping 
gases  so  that  they  cannot  ignite  any  explosive  gases 
outside.  The  two  lamps  on  the  left  are  the  first  two 
Davy  lamps  ever  made.  (Crown  copyright.  Science 
Museum,  London) 

when  mixed  with  air  and  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a naked  flame.  Since  the  miners 
wore  candles  in  their  caps  in  order  to  see  in 
the  darkness,  this  was  an  ever-present  men- 
ace— all  the  more  so  as  the  gas  exploded 
before  it  could  be  detected  by  the  sense  of 
smell.  The  Cornish  chemist,  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  tackled  this  problem  in  1815  and 
after  a year’s  experiments,  some  of  which 
endangered  his  own  life,  he  perfected  the 
miner’s  safety  lamp,  which  was  not  super- 
seded until  the  use  of  electricity  in  mines 
became  general.  These  developments  did 
make  mining  somewhat  safer  than  it  had 
been.  The  most  dreaded  enemy  of  the 
present-day  miner  is  the  disease  known  as 
silicosis,  caused  by  inhaling  dust,  which 
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This  cylindrical  mechanical  coal- 
cutter, here  seen  operating  at  the 
coal-face  in  a Nottinghamshire 
mine,  is  known  as  a trepanner. 
(National  Coal  Board,  London) 


gradually  destroys  the  lungs.  Silicosis  is  now 
recognized  as  an  occupational  hazard,  and 
miners  who  contract  it  are  eligible  for  gov- 
ernment compensation. 

Machinery  in  the  Mines.  A second  problem 
was  that  of  increasing  the  output  of  the 
miner,  who,  working  with  a pick  and  shovel 
in  cramped  quarters  and  at  high  tempera- 
tures, often  lying  down  at  the  coal-face, 
could  endure  only  a very  few  hours  of  the 
exhausting  work.  But  machinery  to  cut  coal 
out  of  the  seam  or  to  break  ore  into  pieces 
of  manageable  size,  and  then  to  move  it 
from  the  cramped  areas  where  it  was  ob- 
tained, was  difficult  to  design  and  operate. 
There  was  also  the  problem  of  furnishing 
power  for  this  machinery.  The  steam-engine 
and  gasoline  engine  were  useless  here.  So  it 
was  not  until  the  20th  century,  when  elec- 
tricity began  to  be  applied  to  mines  gener- 
ally, that  machines  were  designed  to  supple- 
ment, and  then  largely  to  replace,  human 
toil  with  pick  and  shovel. 

The  third  problem  confronting  the  mining 
engineer  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  was 
how  to  get  the  coal  or  ore  from  the  face  to 
the  shaft,  up  the  shaft  to  the  pit-head,  and 
thence  to  the  customer.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  First  Industrial  Revolution,  women, 
boys,  and  girls  crawled  along  narrow  under- 
ground tunnels  too  low  to  allow  them  to 
stand  upright,  and  pushed  or  pulled  the 
loaded  wagons,  sometimes  on  wooden  rails, 
to  the  shaft.  Pit  ponies  later  replaced  human 


beings,  and  these  in  turn  have  now  been 
superseded  by  stationary  engines  hauling  out 
the  coal  or  ore  by  draglines  or  by  conveyor 
belts.  With  the  invention  of  Watt’s  steam- 
engine,  the  full  trucks  could  be  drawn  up 
the  shaft  to  the  pit-head.  There  other  steam- 
engines,  either  stationary  or  locomotive, 
hauled  them  to  waterways,  where  the  coal 
or  ore  was  loaded  on  barges  or  ships.  Later, 
railways  were  used  to  take  the  coal  or  ore 
to  the  factories  and  smelters. 

Prospecting.  The  fourth  problem  of  the  min- 
ing engineer  is  that  of  discovering  new  de- 
posits of  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals. 
Such  discoveries  have  often  been  made  by 
chance — the  copper-nickel  ore  around  Sud- 
bury in  Ontario,  for  example,  was  discov- 
ered by  the  railway-builders.  Prospecting — 
that  is,  searching  for  mineral  deposits  which 
can  be  profitably  worked — was  more  a ro- 
mantic adventure  than  a science  in  the  19th 
century.  Today  the  mining  geologist  is 
trained  in  geophysics  and  makes  use  of 
many  complicated  instruments  and  scientific 
methods.  Narrow  boreholes  furnish  samples 
from  different  levels  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
and  if  a series  of  these  seems  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  underground  deposit  of  coal, 
gas,  oil,  iron,  or  other  mineral,  mining  or 
drilling  begins. 

All  these  changes  revolutionized  produc- 
tion and  made  necessary  great  improve- 
ments in  transportation,  communications, 
and  distribution. 
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25 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  TRANSPORTATION  AND 

COMMUNICATIONS 


The  tremendous  increase  in  the  production  of 
consumer  goods  brought  about  by  the  First 
and  Second  Industrial  Revolutions  made 
ever-increasing  demands  upon  transporta- 
tion to  move  an  ever-growing  volume  of 
raw  materials  and  finished  products  faster, 
over  longer  distances,  with  greater  certainty, 
and  at  a low  cost.  The  engineers  of  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  set  about  meeting  this 
problem  in  two  different  ways:  first,  by  im- 
proving the  existing  methods  of  transporta- 
tion; and  second,  by  applying  their  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  development  of  new 
methods. 


OF  EXISTING  METHODS 
OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Canals  and  Waterways.  Rivers  are  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  means  of  transportation 
known  to  man.  As  the  First  Industrial 
Revolution  necessitated  the  movement  of 
large  volumes  of  foodstuffs  for  the  growing 
towns,  and  of  heavy,  bulky  raw  materials 
like  coal  and  iron  ore,  or  fragile  goods  like 
pottery,  engineers  began  to  improve  the 
natural  waterways  of  Britain  by  deepening 
the  shallow  places,  dredging  deeper  chan- 
nels, removing  obstructions  and  sand  bars, 
and  building  wharves  along  the  banks  for 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  and 
barges.  Because  costs  of  transportation  were 


usually  cut  in  half  whenever  it  was  possible 
to  ship  goods  by  water,  river  transport  be- 
came an  important  factor  in  the  economy 
of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

But  unfortunately  not  all  coal-fields  or 
mineral  deposits  were  situated  on  navigable 
rivers.  Besides,  rivers  do  not  connect  with 
each  other,  and  rapids,  waterfalls,  swift  cur- 
rents, and  other  natural  obstacles  interrupt 
navigation  on  some  of  them.  These  obstacles 
made  necessary  the  construction  of  artificial 
waterways  or  canals. 

Though  the  Romans  built  the  first  canals 
in  Britain,  it  was  not  until  the  18th  century 
that  canal-building  was  undertaken  on  a 
large  scale.  On  the  Continent,  however, 
rivers  were  improved  and  canals  built  as 
early  as  the  15  th  century.  In  France,  Paris 
became  the  centre  of  a network  of  inland 
waterways  radiating  out  to  Brest,  Nantes, 
Bordeaux,  the  Channel  ports,  and  the  canals 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  Rhine.  These 
waterways  proved  a great  boon  to  trade  and 
commerce,  and  probably  inspired  in  Francis 
Egerton,  Third  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  the 
idea  of  building  a canal  to  carry  coal  from 
his  estate  at  Worsley  to  Manchester.  In 
1761,  upon  the  opening  of  this  canal,  the 
price  of  coal  in  Manchester  was  reduced  by 
half,  and  the  freight  cost  itself  was  cut  to 
one  quarter  of  the  rate  by  pack  animals.  In 
the  following  year  the  Duke  engaged  James 
Brindley  (1716-72)  to  build  the  Bridge- 
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The  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  In  the  background  can  be 
seen  an  aqueduct  carrying  one  canal  across  another. 
(David  and  Charles,  Dawlish,  England) 


water  Canal  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. This  undertaking  was  such  an  out- 
standing commercial  success  that  other 
canals  were  constructed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  Brindley  became  known  as  the  “father 
of  British  canals”.  Brindley  preferred  level 
construction  to  locks,  and  so  the  distinctive 
features  of  British  canals  were  their  circuit- 
ous routes  around  obstructions,  the  use  of 
aqueducts  to  carry  them  over  river  valleys, 
embankments  to  carry  them  over  low-lying 
areas,  and  cuttings,  or  even  tunnels,  to 
carry  them  through  hills  which  could  not 
easily  be  avoided.  Brindley’s  Trent  and 
Mersey  or  Grand  Union  Canal  enabled  the 
salt-producers  of  Cheshire  to  ship  their  salt 
more  easily  and  cheaply;  it  also  enabled  the 


potters  of  Staffordshire  to  bring  their  clay 
from  Devon  and  Cornwall  right  to  the  fac- 
tories, and  furnished  them  with  a safe  way 
of  shipping  their  output  to  market  with  little 
risk  of  its  being  broken.  By  1903  the  five 
most  important  rivers  in  England,  the 
Mersey,  Trent,  Humber,  Thames,  and 
Severn,  were  linked  together  by  a network 
of  canals. 

In  Scotland  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
which  could  pass  small  coasters  and  fishing 
vessels,  was  opened  in  1790,  the  Crinan 
Canal  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Western  Isles 
in  1800,  and  the  Caledonian  Canal  in  the 
1820’s.  All  of  these  British  canals,  except 
the  last,  were  constructed  by  private  capital 
invested  in  joint-stock  companies.  The 
Caledonian  Canal,  which  was  on  a larger 
scale  and  linked  the  North  Sea  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  was  constructed  under  a British 
government  commission  by  Thomas  Telford, 
who  also  improved  many  Scottish  harbours 
and  built  some  famous  roads  and  bridges. 

The  success  of  the  earlier  canals  led  to  a 
“canal  mania”  in  which  many  canals  were 
built  which  could  not  possibly  be  made  to 
pay,  and  speculation  in  canal  shares  soared 
to  fantastic  figures.  But  by  1840  the  rail- 
ways had  cut  down  the  enthusiasm  for 
canals,  and  hardly  any  more  were  built.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  existing  ones  were  taken 
over  and  operated  by  the  railways,  while  in 
others  the  water  was  drained  and  the  con- 
struction used  as  a railway  road-bed.  Still 
others  continued  to  operate  in  competition 
with  the  railways,  but  with  reduced  profits. 

The  early  canal-builders  lined  their  canals 
with  layers  of  “puddle  clay”  two  to  three 
feet  thick  to  make  them  watertight.  Horses 
harnessed  to  the  barges  towed  them  along 
at  a rate  seldom  exceeding  three  miles  an 
hour.  When  canal  boats  began  to  use  en- 
gines, stronger  banks  were  needed  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  wash  from  the  propellers. 
By  lining  the  canals  with  concrete,  eliminat- 
ing the  six-  or  seven-foot- wide  tow-path, 
and  introducing  engine-driven  boats,  a few 
canal  companies  were  able  to  survive.  In 
1932  eleven  of  these  companies  amalga- 
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mated  to  form  the  Grand  Union  Company 
which  controlled  264  miles  of  canals  be- 
tween London  and  the  Midlands.  Before 
1939  there  were  approximately  2,100  miles 
of  navigable  canals  in  Great  Britain,  of 
which  some  600  were  controlled  by  the  rail- 
ways. In  1947  canals,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  (built  in  1904) 
and  the  Bridgewater,  were  nationalized. 

Canal  Boats  and  Barges.  Vessels  operating 
on  these  inland  waterways  were  also  im- 
proved. Coal,  clay,  and  bulky  goods  were 
transported  in  flat-bottomed  barges  14  to 
20  feet  in  breadth  and  carrying  loads  of  45 
to  50  tons.  The  barges  were  often  fitted 
with  living  quarters  for  the  operator  and  his 
family.  With  the  coming  of  the  steam-engine, 
three  or  four  barges  were  often  strung  to- 
gether with  a tug-boat  hauling  them.  This 
is  still  a common  sight  on  the  River  Thames, 
though  the  steam  tug  has  now  been  replaced 
to  some  extent  by  the  diesel.  Thomas  Monk 
(1765-1843)  designed  a boat  some  seven 
feet  in  the  beam.  This  “narrow  boat”  (or 
“monkey  boat”,  as  it  was  often  called,  after 
its  designer)  replaced  the  barge  on  most  of 
the  English  inland  waterways,  because  it 
could  pass  through  the  locks.  These  vessels 
were  fitted  with  small  cabins  in  which  the 
bargee  and  his  family  lived.  They,  too,  were 
drawn  by  animals,  until  the  invention  of  the 
diesel  engine  made  it  possible  to  build  self- 
propelled  barges  that  would  move  much 
faster.  They  are  a common  sight  on  British 
canals  and  were  nationalized  with  the 
canals  in  1947-48. 

Roads.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
boom  in  canal-building  was  the  appalling 
condition  of  most  of  the  roads  in  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  18th  century.  There 
had  been  little  road  construction  in  Britain 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans,  who  had  built 
a complete  system  of  excellent  military  roads 
centred  on  London.  In  spite  of  centuries  of 
neglect,  most  of  these  roads  remained  prac- 
tically the  only  passable  routes  for  wheeled 
traffic.  In  the  Middle  Ages  only  the  great 


abbeys  and  monasteries  made  any  attempt 
to  repair  or  improve  roads,  and  after  the 
dissolution  of  these  institutions  by  Henry 
VIII,  local  authorities  adopted  the  strange 
belief  that  a bad  road  would  improve  itself 
if  only  it  were  allowed  to  rest.  Accordingly, 
the  Highway  Act  of  1555,  which  made  each 
parish  responsible  for  its  roads  and  required 
each  inhabitant  to  work  on  the  roads  six 
days  a year,  was  evaded  whenever  possible. 
By  1700  most  goods  were  travelling  by  pack 
animals,  which  could  be  relieved  of  their 
loads  and  dragged  out  of  mud-holes,  where- 
as wagons  that  got  bogged  down  often  had 
to  wait  until  summer  to  be  freed.  Long  files 
of  pack  animals  bearing  bales  of  cloth, 
pottery,  and  coal  were  a familiar  sight  in 
Britain  250  years  ago.  Heavy  trunks  of  trees 
needed  for  ship-building  could  not  travel  by 
pack  animal.  Hauled  along  the  bad  roads, 
they  often  took  several  months,  or  even 
years,  to  travel  from  the  forest  to  the  coast. 

The  Turnpike  Act  of  1663  was  the  first 
modern  attempt  at  a general  programme  of 
road-building  in  England.  It  enacted  that 
money  for  the  upkeep  of  the  roads  should 
be  collected  at  toll  bars  from  the  people 
who  used  them.  Subsequent  Acts  created 
Turnpike  Trusts  consisting  of  local  traders 
and  landlords  to  supervise  the  spending  of 
the  money,  and  gave  them  the  power  to 
borrow  for  the  purpose  of  building  new 
roads.  By  1830  there  were  over  1,000  of 
these  Trusts  supervising  20,000  miles  of 
highway.  But  permission  to  levy  tolls  was 
given  to  too  many  small  Trusts  which  did 
not  always  co-operate  or  spend  the  money 
wisely.  There  was  a toll-gate  every  six  or 
eight  miles,  and  on  one  road  just  outside 
London  there  were  ten  gates  in  a 3i-mile 
stretch.  In  1837  a coach  running  from  Lon- 
don to  Manchester  would,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, pay  tolls  amounting  to  £1,700  an- 
nually. These  tolls  and  gates  made  travelling 
slow  and  expensive.  When  railroads  began 
to  operate,  many  people  deserted  the  roads 
in  favour  of  this  new  method  of  travel,  and 
many  Trusts  went  bankrupt.  Almost  all  toll- 
gates  had  been  abolished  by  1859. 
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Some  of  the  Turnpike  Trusts  hired  excel- 
lent road  engineers.  From  1765  on,  John 
Metcalfe  and  Thomas  Telford  constructed 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  very  good  high- 
ways in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

In  the  early  19th  century,  John  Mac- 
Adam  devised  a method  of  road  construc- 
tion which  was  both  cheaper  and  quicker 
than  the  methods  of  Metcalfe  or  Telford, 
because  it  omitted  the  heavy  stone  founda- 
tion used  by  both  of  them.  MacAdam  used 
a single  layer  of  crushed  rock  laid  directly 
on  the  subsoil.  Traffic  over  this  crushed 
rock  would,  MacAdam  claimed,  consolidate 
the  surface  by  exerting  pressure.  Though  his 
idea  was  ridiculed  at  first,  MacAdam’s  roads 
were  found  to  last  well,  and  were  far  less 
tiring  to  horses,  because  of  their  slight 
“give”.  Macadamized  roads  made  possible 
the  great  coaching  days  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  when  British  roads  were  pro- 
bably the  best  in  Europe. 

After  the  coming  of  the  railways,  roads 
in  Britain,  as  in  many  other  countries,  lost 
some  of  their  importance.  But  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  motor  transport  in  the  20th 
century,  roads  took  on  a new  significance, 
and  new  problems  of  construction  and 
maintenance  arose.  Vehicles  equipped  with 
pneumatic  tires  no  longer  rolled  stones  into 
place  as  did  those  with  iron  tires.  In  fact, 
rubber  tires  tended  to  suck  stones  loose, 
and  the  dust  from  these  stones,  instead  of 
helping  to  cement  the  whole  surface  to- 
gether as  formerly,  was  now  blown  away 
by  the  fast-moving  cars  and  trucks.  After 
many  experiments,  engineers  found  that  tar 


offered  the  best  solution  to  this  problem, 
but  even  it  was  not  as  effective  when 
brushed  or  sprayed  on  the  surface  as  when 
the  stones  were  completely  coated  with  tar 
before  being  laid  and  rolled. 

These  “tarmac”  or  “tarmacadam”  roads 
have  to  have  much  stronger  foundations  in 
order  to  stand  up  under  the  weight  and 
speed  of  20th-century  vehicles.  This  makes 
the  cost  of  modern  road  construction  over 
long  distances  very  heavy.  For  this  and  a 
number  of  other  reasons,  road  construction 
in  every  civilized  country  has  become  a gov- 
ernment responsibility.  Here  in  Canada  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway  is  the  joint  responsi- 
bility of  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments; other  highways  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  provinces.  Streets  in  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  are  maintained  and  paid  for  by  the 
municipalities. 

Stage-Coaches.  In  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies most  people  travelled  on  horseback 
or  in  stage-coaches.  The  coaches  had  regu- 
lar routes  and  schedules,  though  until  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  it  was  only  by 
good  luck  that  they  could  keep  to  their 
schedules.  The  first  regular  stage-coach 
service  was  begun  soon  after  1650.  In  1658 
coaches  were  running  from  London  to  Salis- 
bury in  two  days,  to  Exeter  in  four  days,  to 
Wakefield  in  four  days,  and  to  Plymouth, 
Durham,  and  other  cities.  The  heavy,  un- 
sprung coaches  were  drawn  by  four  horses 
and  carried  six  persons  inside,  and  others 
who  clung  to  the  luggage  outside.  But  as  the 
turnpikes  improved,  so  did  the  stage-coaches 


The  original  Bath  mail  coach  in- 
vented by  John  Palmer  is  shown  in 
this  picture.  It  went  into  service  in 
1784.  (Courtesy  of  H.M.  Postmaster- 
General) 


and  their  speed.  They  became  lighter  in  con- 
struction and  were  suspended  from  the  front 
and  rear  axles  by  heavy  leather  straps. 
Palmer’s  mail  coaches,  which  appeared  in 
1784,  carried  only  four  passengers  inside. 
Armed  guards  protected  them  from  high- 
waymen. By  stationing  (“posting”)  fresh 
horses  at  inns  every  seven  or  eight  miles, 
the  average  speed  was  pushed  up  to  five, 
seven,  or  even  eight  miles  an  hour. 

Sailing  Ships.  About  1450  the  three-masted 
ship  appeared.  This  marked  a great  ad- 
vance on  the  older  single-masted  vessel.  The 
extra  canvas  not  only  increased  the  speed 
of  ships  but  allowed  them  to  be  built  with 
much  greater  cargo  capacity.  Soon  some  of 
the  larger  vessels  had  as  many  as  four  masts; 
the  rigging  was  improved;  and  the  steering 
was  done  by  a wheel  instead  of  with  the 
more  clumsy  whipstaff — the  long  lever  for- 
merly used.  By  1760  it  had  become  fairly 
common  practice  to  fasten  sheets  of  copper 
to  the  outside  of  ships  below  the  waterline. 
Since  copper  does  not  become  fouled,  as 
does  wood,  with  layers  of  vegetation  and 
barnacles,  a ship  so  treated  could  move 
more  quickly  and  easily  through  the  water 
and  did  not  have  to  be  laid  up  for  periodic 
scraping. 

Other  improvements  included  the  inven- 
tion of  the  perfect  clock  (the  chronometer). 
This  enabled  a ship’s  officers  to  calculate 
longitude  accurately  even  when  out  of  sight 
of  land.  Greater  cleanliness  and  improved 
sanitation  on  board  ship  and  better  food, 
which  included  fresh  vegetables,  cut  down 
the  amount  of  sickness  and  the  number  of 
deaths  from  such  diseases  as  scurvy. 

During  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  American 
vessels,  being  almost  the  only  neutral  ship- 
ping available,  had  reaped  a rich  reward 
from  carrying  goods.  In  1818,  as  a result 
of  this  profitable  business,  some  New  York 
merchants  began  operating  the  Black  Ball 
Line  of  “packet  boats”.  These  vessels  sailed 
from  New  York  and  Liverpool  on  a fixed 
day  each  month,  winter  or  summer,  rain  or 
shine,  full  of  cargo  or  empty.  Up  to  this 


time  captains  had  waited  in  port  until  the 
holds  of  their  vessels  were  full,  and  had 
tried  to  avoid  sailing  in  winter.  The  knowl- 
edge that  they  had  to  sail  again  at  a certain 
date  encouraged  captains  and  crews  to  make 
every  effort  to  complete  the  voyage  in  the 
minimum  time  possible,  and  the  record  time 
for  Atlantic  crossings  began  to  fall.  This 
regular  year-round  schedule  of  sailings  was 
such  a boon  to  merchants  that  other  ship- 
ping companies  soon  followed  the  example 
of  the  Black  Ball  Line. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices  paid 
in  London  on  the  first  cargoes  of  tea  arriv- 
ing there  each  year  from  China,  the  Ameri- 
cans began  to  build  a new  kind  of  sailing 
vessel — the  clipper.  Specially  designed  for 
speed,  this  ship,  with  its  long,  narrow  hull 
coming  to  a knife-like  bow,  cut  through  the 
waves  instead  of  pushing  through  them.  This 
streamlining,  and  the  full  spread  of  thirty  or 
more  sails  on  three  masts,  made  the  clippers 
the  fastest  ships  afloat.  The  Oriental  ran  the 
more  than  14,000  sea  miles  from  New  York 
around  Cape  Horn  and  across  the  Pacific  to 
Hong  Kong  in  less  than  seventy-one  days.  In 
1851  the  Flying  Cloud,  carrying  gold-miners 
and  prospectors  to  the  gold-fields  in  Cali- 
fornia, made  the  trip  from  New  York 
around  South  America  to  San  Francisco  in 
ninety  days. 

When  these  “Yankee  Clippers”  made 
their  appearance  in  British  waters,  British 
ship-owners  were  perturbed,  but  they  were 
also  inspired  to  build  their  own  clippers  for 
the  China  tea  trade  and  for  carrying  men  and 
supplies  to  the  gold  workings  in  Australia, 
where  every  day  saved  on  the  passage  could 
mean  a fortune  to  the  gold-diggers.  The 
rivalry  between  British  and  American  clip- 
pers for  the  China  tea  market  found  expres- 
sion in  the  annual  race  from  Shanghai  to 
London. 

The  most  famous  of  the  British  clippers 
was  the  Cutty  Sark,  named  after  the  witch 
in  Robert  Burns’s  Tam  o’Shanter.  She  was 
built  at  Dumbarton,  just  outside  Glasgow,  in 
1869  for  Captain  John  Willis,  and  was  de- 
signed for  the  China  tea  trade.  She  was 
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of  raw  materials  and  consumer  goods. 
Freight  was  still  slow-moving,  and  the 
labour  cost  was  high  in  proportion  to  the 
load  carried.  Accidents,  especially  on  roads, 
were  frequent,  and  neither  turnpikes  nor 
canals  were  paying  dividends  to  their  share- 
holders. Since  existing  means  of  transporta- 
tion had  been  developed  to  their  maximum 
efficiency  and  were  still  inadequate,  engin- 
eers began  to  look  for  other  means  of  mov- 
ing goods  and  people  quickly,  safely,  and 
cheaply. 


The  "Cutty  Sark"  under  sail  (National  Maritime  Museum, 
Greenwich) 

transferred  to  the  Australian  run  as  a wool 
clipper  in  1880,  after  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  in  1870  had  brought  an  end  to 
the  importance  of  the  racing  China  tea  clip- 
pers. After  nineteen  years  of  service  on  the 
Australian  run,  Cutty  Sark  was  sold  to  the 
Portuguese,  who  converted  her  into  a bar- 
quentine  by  altering  her  rigging.  They  also 
changed  her  name.  In  1922,  still  under  the 
Portuguese  flag,  she  turned  up  in  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks,  London,  where  her  ap- 
pearance roused  such  enthusiasm  that  she 
was  bought  back  into  British  ownership  and 
refitted  as  a clipper.  She  has  never  sailed 
since,  but  she  can  still  be  seen  in  the  London 
docks,  and  it  is  hoped  to  keep  her  afloat 
for  many  years  to  come  as  the  sole  survivor 
of  a notable  era  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Merchant  Navy. 

But  the  clippers,  though  lovely  and  grace- 
ful, with  their  tall,  tapering  masts  rising  al- 
most 200  feet,  were  exacting  ships  to  work. 
Because  they  were  built  for  speed,  their 
captains  never  shortened  sail  until  abso- 
lutely necessary.  There  is  a legend  of  an 
American  captain  who,  in  the  face  of  a ris- 
ing gale,  stood  on  the  poop  with  a pistol  in 
each  hand  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first 
man  who  made  a move  to  shorten  sail. 

But  canals,  roads,  and  clipper  ships,  im- 
proved though  they  were,  could  not  satisfy 
the  ever-growing  demand  for  cheap,  fast 
transport  to  move  the  ever-increasing  volume 


OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Early  Railways  and  Locomotives.  Railroads 
came  into  being  long  before  locomotives, 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  first  locomotives 
ran  not  on  rails  but  on  roads.  As  early  as 
1597  references  to  a wagonway  linking  coal- 
mines at  Nottingham  with  the  River  Trent 
mention  “railes”.  It  had  been  discovered 
that  a horse  could  pull  a much  heavier  load 
if  the  wagonway  was  a straight,  level  sur- 
face of  wood  or  iron,  rather  than  an  or- 
dinary dirt  road.  Consequently,  we  find  all 
sorts  of  references  to  wagonways,  plate- 
ways,  tramways,  or  railways.  At  first  wooden 
surfaces  were  laid  for  the  wheels  to  run 
upon.  Then  iron  plates  were  laid  on  the 
timber  to  protect  it.  The  men  who  lay  rail- 
way tracks  are  still  called  “plate-layers”.  To 
keep  the  wagons  on  the  plates  a colliery 
near  Sheffield  began  laying  angle-plates  with 
an  upright  portion  to  catch  the  wheels.  In 
1800  the  flange  or  upright  ridge  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  wheel,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  use  of  rails  upon  which  wheeled  traffic 
could  run  without  leaving  the  tracks.  All 
these  roadbeds  were  designed  for  horse- 
drawn  vehicles. 
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The  gauge,  that  is,  the  distance  between 
the  rails,  varied  from  the  extremely  narrow  1 
foot,  3 inches,  to  the  broad  7 feet  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  This  variation 
proved  so  inconvenient  that  a standard 
gauge  of  4 feet,  84  inches,  was  adopted  in 
1892  in  Britain.  European  countries  (ex- 
cept Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal),  the 
U.S.A.,  and  Canada,  all  adopted  this  stand- 
ard. Australia,  however,  did  not  accept  any 
uniform  standard.  There  the  New  South 
Wales  and  the  Transcontinental  Railway 
are  the  only  two  systems  operating  on  the 
standard  gauge.  Victoria  and  Southern 
Australia  have  a gauge  of  5 feet,  3 inches, 
and  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  have 
one  of  3 feet,  6 inches.  Changes  of  gauge 
occur  at  each  state  boundary.  This  could 
have  a considerable  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Australian  economy  in  the 
future. 

By  the  time  a practicable  steam  loco- 
motive was  developed,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  well-laid  rails,  on  which  a horse  could 
draw  a whole  train  of  wagons  with  little 
effort,  was  already  familiar.  Consequently, 
steam  railways  developed  rapidly  once  a de- 
pendable locomotive  was  devised.  In  1770 
a Frenchman,  Nicolas  Cugnot,  built  a three- 
wheeled steam  carriage  which  could  carry 
two  passengers  along  the  ordinary  roads  at 
a speed  of  three  miles  an  hour.  William 
Murdock,  living  in  Cornwall,  made  models 
of  similar  steam  carriages  in  1786.  The  first 
real  step  towards  the  modern  railway  came 
when  Trevithick  built  a steam-driven  loco- 
motive to  operate  on  a horse-tramway  at  a 
colliery  in  South  Wales.  Other  experimental 
steam  locomotives  followed,  but  these  nearly 
always  broke  down,  or  blew  up,  or  were 
too  cumbersome  for  practical  use,  until 
George  Stephenson  invented  the  first  suc- 
cessful steam  locomotive  and  launched  the 
era  of  railway-building  in  Britain  and  the 
world. 

George  Stephenson  (1781-1848).  George 
Stephenson,  “the  father  of  British  railways”, 
who  was  born  near  Newcastle,  was  the  son 


of  a fireman  who  tended  the  steam  pumping- 
engine  at  a coal-mine.  Rails,  upon  which 
horse-drawn  coal-wagons  travelled  from  the 
mine,  ran  past  the  Stephenson  cottage,  and 
these  two  factors  played  a great  part  in 
moulding  the  life  and  thinking  of  the  young 
Stephenson,  who  never  went  to  school.  At 
fourteen  he  became  his  father’s  assistant  and 
worked  with  colliery  engines  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  His  interest  in  them  led  him  to 
take  them  to  pieces  and  clean  them  in  his 
spare  time.  To  learn  more  about  them  he 
taught  himself  to  read  and  studied  every- 
thing about  machinery  upon  which  he  could 
lay  his  hands.  In  1814,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  this  self-taught  engineer  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  pumping  steam,  as  it  escaped  from 
the  cylinders  of  a locomotive,  into  the 
chimney  or  smoke-stack  to  lessen  the  noise. 
The  unexpected  result  of  this  device  was  so 
to  increase  the  draught  as  to  double  the 
power  of  the  locomotive.  Nine  years  later, 
Stephenson  and  his  son,  Robert,  established 
at  Newcastle  a factory  for  the  building  of 
steam  locomotives. 

Upon  learning  that  a new  horse-tramway 
was  proposed  from  Stockton  to  Darlington, 
Stephenson  persuaded  the  directors  to  make 
him  chief  engineer  and  to  use  steam  loco- 
motives instead  of  horses.  Accordingly,  in 
1825,  in  spite  of  local  opposition,  Stephen- 
son drove  the  first  train  carrying  passengers 
and  freight,  drawn  by  a locomotive  designed 
by  himself,  at  a speed  which  at  times  reached 
twelve  miles  per  hour.  So  successful  was 
this  venture  that  Stephenson  was  asked  to 
oversee  the  construction  of  the  thirty-five- 
mile  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. In  spite  of  opposition  from  canal- 
owners  who  feared  the  competition,  of  local 
gentry  worried  about  their  scenery  and  their 
game  preserves,  and  of  farmers  fearful  of 
the  effects  upon  their  cattle,  the  Railway 
Bill  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1826,  and 
construction  began.  Stephenson  worked  like 
a giant,  designing  tunnels,  cuttings,  bridges, 
and  an  embankment  across  Chat  Moss — the 
great  bog  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross — 
and  always  encouraging  his  men  by  word 
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and  personal  example.  In  1829,  when  the 
tracks  were  nearing  completion,  the  direc- 
tors offered  a prize  of  £.500  for  the  best 
engine.  The  trials  took  place  on  October  6, 
1829,  at  Bainhill,  at  which  time  Stephen- 
son’s Rocket  proved  to  be  the  only  efficient 
engine  of  the  five  competitors.  In  1830  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Prime  Minister, 
officially  opened  the  Liverpool-Manchester 
Railway  by  riding  in  one  of  the  carriages  of 
the  twenty-ton  train  drawn  over  the  thirty- 
five  miles  by  the  Rocket  in  less  than  two 
hours. 

The  Railway  Age.  The  opening  of  the 
Liverpool-Manchester  Railway  ushered  in 
the  “Railway  Age”.  The  line  was  soon  carry- 
ing 1,200  passengers  daily,  and  other  rail- 
ways were  planned  all  over  the  country. 
Towns  which  objected  to  the  noise  and 
smoke  of  the  steam  locomotives  were  by- 
passed both  by  the  railways  and  by  the  pros- 
perity resulting  from  them.  By  the  1840’s, 
Parliament  had  laid  down  the  basic  pas- 
senger fare  of  one  penny  per  mile,  which 
lasted  well  into  the  20th  century.  In  1842 
the  twenty-three-year-old  Queen  Victoria 


put  the  hall-mark  of  approval  upon  the  new 
method  of  transportation  by  herself  travel- 
ling on  a train  from  Windsor  to  London,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  court  officials. 

At  first,  wealthy  patrons  provided  their 
own  carriages  or  “coaches”,  which  were  car- 
ried on  flat  cars,  while  those  with  cheaper 
tickets  and  no  carriages  had  to  stand  in 
trucks  which  had  neither  roof  nor  seats. 
Accommodation  was  quickly  improved, 
however,  especially  after  young  Thomas 
Cook  arranged  cheap  excursions.  By  1850 
Britain  had  6,600  miles  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion, and  by  1920  this  number  had  grown  to 
23,000. 

The  interest  in  railways  spread  to  other 
countries,  such  as  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  the  U.S.A.  In  Canada  the  C.P.R. 
completed  its  2,906  miles  of  construction  in 
1886,  and  the  first  train  left  Montreal  for 
Vancouver  on  June  28.  In  1904  the  longest 
railway  in  the  world,  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way (4,073  miles),  was  finished.  After  the 
1850’s,  small  railway  companies  began  to 
merge  into  a few  large  systems.  Thus  the 
120  railway  companies  of  Britain  were 
grouped  by  Act  of  Parliament  into  four 


Canada's  first  railway  was  the 
Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  Rail- 
way between  Laprairie  and  St. 
Johns,  Quebec.  This  picture  shows 
its  opening  on  July  21,  1837.  The 
train  is  hauled  by  the  locomotive 
"Dorchester".  (Confederation  Life 
Collection) 


great  systems:  the  London,  Midland,  & 
Scottish,  the  London  & North-Eastern,  the 
Great  Western,  and  the  Southern.  On 
January  1,  1948,  these  four  systems  became 
the  property  of  the  state  and  were  unified 
under  the  name  British  Railways. 

During  the  present  century,  steam  loco- 
motives burning  coal  have  been  replaced  by 
oil-burners,  and  these  in  turn  have  given 
way  to  diesel  engines  and  gas  turbines.  For 
a time  the  railways  displaced  roads  and 
waterways  as  carriers  of  passengers  and 
freight,  since  they  were  cheaper,  faster,  and 
safer,  and  provided  better  accommodation. 
They  could  carry  large  numbers  of  people 
and  vast  quantities  of  material  long  dis- 
tances in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  through 
country  in  which  disease  took  a heavy  toll 
of  animal  carriers.  During  their  period  of 
growth,  railways  were  a major  stimulus  to 
the  economy  of  a country.  They  consumed 
vast  amounts  of  coal  and  iron,  so  that  be- 
sides employing  directly  large  forces  of 
labour  in  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation,  they  also  created  jobs  in  the  min- 
ing and  metal  industries;  and  they  absorbed 
vast  sums  of  invested  capital. 

Electric  Railways.  The  electrification  of 
railways  is  extremely  costly,  and  is  econo- 
mically sound  only  in  certain  circumstances, 
for  example,  in  urban  or  other  densely 
populated  areas.  Since  the  routes  in  such 
areas  involve  frequent  stops,  the  ability  of 
the  electric  motor  to  pick  up  speed  from  a 
standing  start  gives  it  a distinct  advantage 
over  steam  or  gasoline  engines.  Further- 
more, electric  motors  are  clean  and  have 
none  of  the  fumes  or  smoke  that  make 
diesel  or  steam  engines  objectionable  in 
built-up  areas  and  impracticable  in  under- 
ground railways.  The  faster  train  service 
provided  by  electric  trains  also  makes  it 
possible  to  run  trains  more  frequently.  The 
fast,  frequent  electric  trains  on  the  Southern 
Region  of  British  Railways  were  introduced 
to  serve  the  heavily  populated  south-eastern 
counties  of  Britain.  They,  in  turn,  have 
attracted  more  population  to  this  area. 


Long,  steep  hauls,  which  slow  down 
steam  locomotives  and  often  require  two 
engines  and  crews  on  heavier  trains,  are 
another  very  important  reason  for  electri- 
fication. This  is  why  electric  trains  are  found 
in  countries  like  Switzerland,  and  on  the 
Sheffield-Manchester  line  in  Britain,  where 
there  is  a 966-foot  summit  at  the  end  of 
three  miles  of  tunnels  through  the  Pennines. 
Freight  trains  hauled  by  two  steam  loco- 
motives needed  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to 
clear  this  stretch  of  line,  which  can  now  be 
covered  in  half  the  time  by  electric  trains. 

The  availability  of  electric  power  is,  of 
course,  the  most  important  consideration  of 
all.  For  countries  like  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Sweden,  with  abundant  resources  for  hydro- 
electric power  and  little  coal,  electric  rail- 
ways are  clearly  more  economical  and 
efficient. 

The  Development  of  the  Automobile.  The 

expansion  of  railway  systems  largely  ceased 
after  the  development  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  and  its  adaptation  to  road 
transport.  In  1885,  following  the  invention 
of  Daimler’s  motor-cycle  and  motor-car, 
Karl  Benz  of  Mannheim  in  Germany  built  a 
three-wheeled  vehicle,  the  single-cylindered 
engine  of  which  developed  three-quarters 
of  a horsepower,  using  an  inflammable  mix- 
ture of  gases  from  a carburettor.  This 
mixture  was  ignited  by  an  electric  spark 
from  a battery.  Panhard  and  Lavassor 
acquired  the  rights  to  build  this  car  in 
France  and  Belgium.  In  1889  Daimler  pro- 
duced the  first  double-cylinder  engine,  with 
the  cylinders  arranged  in  the  form  of  a V. 
Motoring  progressed  rapidly  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  was  much  slower  in  Britain, 
where  an  Act  of  Parliament  required  a man 
with  a red  flag  to  precede  every  car,  and 
the  speed  limit  was  officially  set  at  four 
miles  per  hour.  This  Act  was  repealed  in 
1896,  and  to  celebrate  the  occasion  and 
show  how  reliable  the  new  vehicles  were,  a 
procession  of  motor-cars  set  out  from  Lon- 
don to  Brighton — a distance  of  fifty  miles. 
Of  the  fifty-four  cars  entered  in  this  proces- 
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"Old  Crocks"— cars  built  about  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century— take 
part  in  the  annual  London-to- 
Brighton  run.  (The  Times,  London) 


sion,  twenty-one  refused  to  start,  twenty 
broke  down  because  of  trouble  in  the  trans- 
mission belts  or  chains,  and  thirteen  strug- 
gled into  Brighton.  Once  a year  the  “old 
crocks”  still  splutter  and  wheeze  along  the 
Brighton  Road  to  commemorate  the  repeal 
of  the  “Red  Flag”  Act. 

In  1897  the  first  private  customer  placed 
an  order  with  Daimler’s  works  at  Coventry 
for  a motor-car.  Most  of  the  cars  of  this 
time  were  designed  for  the  wealthy  and 
fashionable  young  man  and  were  small,  two- 
seat  carts  with  no  roof,  very  poor  springs, 
and  the  engine  under  the  seat.  They  had 
wooden-spoked  or  wire  wheels,  and  block 
or  band  brakes.  They  carried  large  cans  of 
fuel  and  several  spare  tires,  for  there  were 
no  service  stations.  John  Dunlop’s  hollow 
rubber  tires  were  at  first  filled  with  water 
and  attached  to  the  wheels  with  surgical 
tape.  Pneumatic  tires  filled  with  air  in  an 
inner  tube  came  later. 

By  1900  the  automobile  had  acquired  an 
engine  with  several  cylinders  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  car,  and  the  transmission  was 
by  gear-box  with  a lever  for  changing 
speeds,  instead  of  by  belt  or  chain.  By  1900, 
too,  many  of  the  present  British,  French, 
German,  and  American  automobile  com- 
panies were  in  production,  but  motoring  was 
still  the  pastime  of  the  wealthy  until  after 
the  First  World  War,  which  gave  a tremen- 


dous impetus  to  the  industry.  Mass-produc- 
tion methods  and  assembly  lines,  and  the 
use  of  standard  parts  as  adopted  by  Henry 
Ford  in  the  U.S.A.,  made  it  possible  to  turn 
out  large  numbers  of  cheaper,  lighter,  more 
reliable  cars  with  more  efficient  brakes. 

The  Age  of  the  Automobile.  Gasoline  en- 
gines and,  later,  diesels  were  fitted  to  the 
omnibuses  (buses),  which  had  formerly  been 
drawn  by  horses.  For  long-distance  travel 
the  horse-drawn  stage-coach  was  replaced 
by  the  motor-coach.  The  tractor  took  over 
from  the  horse  and  the  ox,  and  the  gaso- 
line or  diesel  truck  from  the  team  and 
wagon.  In  1938  there  were  over  35,000,000 
cars  and  trucks  in  use,  nine-tenths  of  them 
produced  and  used  in  North  America. 

These  internal  combustion  vehicles  soon 
began  to  affect  the  railways’  business.  Be- 
cause cars  enabled  their  owners  to  travel  at 
any  time  that  was  convenient  and  to  take 
their  whole  family  without  extra  expense, 
many  people  began  to  take  longer  journeys 
and  tours  in  their  own  cars.  Trucks  carried 
manufactured  goods,  which  paid  the  highest 
freight  rates,  from  the  producer’s  door  to  the 
distributor’s  or  the  consumer’s,  leaving  to 
the  railways  only  the  heavy,  bulky  raw 
materials  like  wheat  and  coal,  which  paid 
low  rates  in  comparison  with  their  bulk. 
Improvements  in  the  road-bed  or  rolling- 
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stock  involved  great  capital  expenditure.  In 
addition,  the  railways  had  to  pay  high  taxes, 
and  their  rates,  being  in  many  cases  fixed 
by  government  agencies,  could  not  be  easily 
altered.  In  Britain,  the  railways  have  sought 
to  solve  the  problem  of  this  competition  by 
buying  control  of  road-haulage  companies 
and  closing  down  unprofitable  branch  lines. 

The  automobile,  the  gasoline  or  diesel 
truck,  and  the  tractor  have  become  neces- 
sities to  the  farmer  for  working  his  farm 
and  marketing  his  produce.  Cars  and  buses 
now  make  it  possible  for  the  urban  worker 
to  live  in  the  suburbs,  thus  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  the  crowded  tenements  which 
created  slums  around  the  factories  in  the 
early  days  of  the  First  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  huge  increase  in 
motor  traffic  has  created  new  problems  of 
parking,  traffic-control,  and  municipal  tax- 
ation. However,  the  motor  vehicle  has  also 
created  new  demands  for  capital,  and  has 
furnished  employment  for  tens  of  thousands, 
either  directly  in  its  manufacture  and  main- 
tenance, or  in  the  supply  of  the  various 
materials  used,  and  it  has  made  the  oil  in- 
dustry the  vast  concern  that  it  is  today. 

Balloons  and  Airships.  As  early  as  1670 
lighter-than-air  devices  (gas-filled  balloons) 
occupied  man’s  attention,  but  it  was  1783 
before  de  Rozier,  Charles,  and  the  Montgol- 
fier brothers  made  successful  balloon  flights 
and  introduced  the  Air  Age.  In  1852  aero- 
nauts began  to  attach  engines  to  these  bal- 
loons. The  next  advance  was  the  provision 
of  a rigid  framework  for  the  gas  container, 
in  place  of  the  debatable  balloon.  These 
rigid  airships  reached  their  maximum  de- 
velopment in  the  ships  designed  by  Count 
Zeppelin.  From  1931  to  1937  the  Graf 
Zeppelin  made  fifty  Atlantic  crossings  and 


a trip  around  the  world.  But  disasters  to  the 
Hindenburg,  to  the  British  R 1 01  /and  to  the 
American  Akron  and  Macon  caused  aircraft 
designers  to  turn  from  airships  to  heavier- 
than-air  craft. 

Aeroplanes.  Throughout  the  19th  century 
experiments  had  been  made  with  gliders  and 
aircraft  models — some  with  steam-engines 
and  propellers.  In  America  the  Wright 
brothers,  Wilbur  and  Orville,  had  been 
building  gliders  for  years  before  attaching 
a light  gasoline  engine  to  one  of  them  and 
making  the  first  true  aeroplane  flight  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  on  December 
17,  1903.  This  first  flight  lasted  twelve 
seconds.  The  longest  flight  that  day  lasted 
fifty-nine  seconds,  but  little  notice  was  taken 
of  these  feats  at  the  time.  Flying  did  not 
attract  public  attention  until  the  Frenchman, 
Bleriot,  flew  from  France  to  England  in 
1909. 

The  First  World  War  gave  an  immense 
impetus  to  powered  flight.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1918  there  were  thousands  of  aircraft 
and  trained  pilots  ready  to  be  converted  to 
civil  aviation,  and  regular  passenger  services 
were  begun  in  1919.  In  that  same  year  two 
Britons,  Alcock  and  Brown,  first  flew  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Smith  brothers,  Ross 
and  Keith,  made  the  first  flight  from  Eng- 
land to  Australia.  In  1924-25  Alan  Cobham 
flew  from  England  to  India  and  back  over 
an  uncharted  route.  In  1927  Lindbergh,  an 
American,  made  the  first  solo  Atlantic  cross- 
ing, flying  from  the  U.S.A.  to  Paris  in 
thirty-three  hours.  Kingsford-Smith  and 
Hinkler,  both  Australians,  made  many 
pioneer  flights,  and  their  tradition  was  main- 
tained by  James  Mollison  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Amy  Johnson. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  aeroplane 


The  Wright  brothers  make  the  first 
powered  and  manned  flight  in  a 
heavier-than-air  machine  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  December  17,  1903.  (U.S. 
National  Archives) 


are  its  speed  and  its  ability  to  travel  any- 
where without  the  provision  of  special  road- 
beds. Because  of  these  characteristics,  it  has 
been  used  extensively  in  the  development 
of  the  Canadian  Arctic.  In  the  early  days 
of  flying,  aeroplanes  were  often  grounded 
by  bad  weather,  especially  by  fog,  but  mod- 
ern developments  in  radar  are  doing  much 
to  overcome  this  handicap.  As  flying  became 
safer,  aeroplanes  more  comfortable,  and  the 
cost  of  air  travel  comparable  with  train  or 
steamship  fares,  more  and  more  people 
came  to  use  this  method  of  travel. 

The  expenses  of  an  airline  are  heavy. 
Aeroplanes  are  costly,  depreciation  is  rapid, 
periodic  overhauls  are  necessary,  great 
quantities  of  fuel  are  consumed,  the  pay 
of  the  pilot  and  crew  is  high,  and  so 
are  the  insurance  rates.  Few  airlines  today 
could  operate  without  government  aid, 
whether  given  directly  as  subsidies  or  in- 
directly through  generous  contracts  for  serv- 
ices such  as  the  carrying  of  mail. 

Steamships.  A long  series  of  experiments 
preceded  Patrick  Miller’s  successful  demon- 
stration of  a steam-powered  paddle-boat  in 
1791.  But  though  his  vessel,  the  Charlotte 
Dundas,  ran  well  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal,  the  owners  of  that  canal  feared  dam- 
age to  the  banks  from  the  wash,  and  the 
idea  was  abandoned.  An  American,  Robert 
Fulton,  tried  out  a paddle-steamer  on  the 
River  Seine  in  1803,  and  in  1807  his  larger 
Clermont  reached  a speed  of  some  five  miles 
per  hour  on  the  Hudson  River. 

The  Comet  in  1812  was  the  first  com- 
mercial steamboat  in  Europe.  She  ran  on 
the  River  Clyde  at  seven  and  one-half  miles 
an  hour.  Steamboats  appeared  on  the 
Thames  in  1815,  and  in  1816  a steam- 
packet  service  carrying  mail  was  started  to 
Ireland.  In  1818  the  American  built  Savan- 
nah, a wooden  vessel  of  320  tons,  became 
the  first  packet-steamer  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic. She  returned  to  America  under  sail 
with  her  paddles  lifted  up  on  deck.  Rising 
Star  made  the  first  east-west  crossing  by 
steam-power  in  1821.  In  1833  the  Royal 


William,  built  at  Quebec,  crossed  from  west 
to  east  in  nineteen  days. 

All  these  steamers  used  sea-water  in  their 
boilers.  This  meant  that  the  boilers  had  to 
be  shut  down  every  few  days  for  the  salt 
deposits  to  be  cleaned  out.  Samuel  Hall  per- 
fected the  surface  condenser  in  1834  to 
distil  fresh  water  from  the  used  steam  which 
had  formerly  been  wasted.  The  Sirius  and 
the  Great  Western,  both  fitted  with  this  con- 
denser, crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1838  under 
continuous  steam-power. 

In  1840  Samuel  Cunard  started  a steam 
mail  service  between  America  and  Britain. 
The  company  has  continued  unbroken  serv- 
ice until  the  present  day  and  has  owned 
many  famous  ships  such  as  the  Britannia,  the 
Lusitania,  and  the  two  great  liners  still  in 
service  today,  the  Queen  Mary  and  the 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the 
propeller  or  screw  began  to  take  the  place 
of  the  paddle-wheel,  especially  on  ocean- 
going vessels.  About  this  time,  too,  the 
scarcity  of  wood  for  constructing  ships  was 
forcing  ship-builders  to  turn  to  wrought  iron, 
which  made  possible  larger  ships  with  more 
cargo  space  and  passenger  accommodation. 
The  Great  Britain,  built  in  1843  at  Bristol, 
England,  was  the  first  steamer  built  of  iron 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  screw  propellers. 
The  fact  that  she  did  not  break  up,  as  a 
wooden  ship  would  have  done,  when  she 
ran  aground  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  won 
the  confidence  of  seamen  and  the  public  in 
iron  ships.  The  most  ambitious  failure  in 
steamship  history  was  the  Great  Eastern. 
This  iron  ship,  692  feet  long  and  S2i  feet 
wide,  carried  five  funnels  and  six  masts,  and 
was  fitted  with  sails,  paddles,  and  propellers. 
Her  great  size  was  designed  to  enable  her  to 
reach  Australia  without  refuelling.  She 
could  carry  18,000  tons  of  coal  and  cargo; 
800  first-,  2,000  second-,  and  1,200  third- 
class  passengers;  and  a crew  of  400.  The 
difficulties  and  expense  of  her  launching, 
which  took  over  three  months,  ruined  her 
owners,  who  had  to  sell  her  to  meet  their 
debts.  Her  new  owners  put  her  on  the  At- 
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The  "Great  Eastern"  (National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich) 


lantic  run,  for  which  she  was  not  suited,  and 
where  her  cargo  and  passenger  capacity  was 
never  used  to  the  full.  Consequently  she  did 
not  pay  expenses  and  in  1888  was  sold  for 
breaking  up.  When  steel  replaced  iron,  ship- 
builders were  able  to  construct  even  larger 
ships. 

In  1905  the  Cunarder  Carmania  was  the 
first  large  vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic  pro- 
pelled by  steam  turbines.  Since  that  time 
luxury  liners,  using  oil-fired  steam-engines 
or  diesel  engines,  have  reduced  the  time  for 
an  Atlantic  crossing  between  New  York  and 
Southampton  to  less  than  five  days.  Oil  and 
diesel  engines  have  further  increased  the 
cargo  and  passenger  capacity  by  reducing 
the  space  required  for  engines,  fuel,  funnels, 
and  crew. 

Various  Types  of  Steamship.  Shipping,  like 
most  other  types  of  transportation,  has  be- 
come highly  specialized.  The  luxury  liners 
of  the  North  Atlantic  run  carry  very  little 
cargo  and  only  a small  percentage  of  the 
passenger  traffic.  Medium-sized  or  small 
liners  carry  more  cargo  and  the  bulk  of  the 
sea-borne  passenger  traffic.  They  travel  over 
fixed  routes  at  slower  speeds,  but  with  the 
regularity  and  punctuality  of  clockwork. 

The  fleets  of  steam  or  motor  cargo- 


vessels  form  the  largest,  the  most  important, 
and  the  most  diversified  part  of  the  world’s 
shipping.  Vessels  vary  in  size,  speed,  and 
purpose.  Some  operate  on  schedule  from 
fixed  ports  over  definite  routes.  Others  are 
“tramps”,  carrying  any  cargo  anywhere. 
Then  there  are  the  special  cargo-ships  de- 
signed to  handle  one  kind  of  freight — oil- 
tankers,  coal  and  iron-ore  carriers,  wheat 
carriers,  and  others,  all  of  them  designed  for 
easy  loading  and  unloading.  In  1879  re- 
frigerated ships  made  possible  the  shipment 
of  meat,  butter,  and  other  perishable  food- 
stuffs to  England  from  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  opening  of  two  great  ship  canals,  the 
Suez  in  1869  and  the  Panama  in  1914, 
greatly  shortened  the  sea  routes  to  Europe 
from  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Thus  transportation  at  sea  was  revolu- 
tionized. The  steamship  and  the  motor- 
vessel  were  not  as  dependent  upon  the 
weather  as  the  sailing  vessel.  They  were 
therefore  more  regular  and  reliable  and 
could  make  more  trips  in  a year.  But  luxury 
liners  rarely  paid  their  way,  and  govern- 
ment subsidies,  in  the  form  of  contracts  for 
carrying  mail,  were  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  them  operating. 

With  all  these  changes  in  transportation, 
it  is  now  possible  to  complete  in  hours 
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journeys  which  would  have  taken  weeks  or 
even  months  fifty  years  ago.  Few  places  now 
remain  entirely  inaccessible,  and  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  brought  closer  together. 


IN  COMMUNICATION 

Early  Postal  Services.  In  prehistoric  times, 
messages  between  distant  points  could  be 
conveyed  only  by  word  of  mouth.  But  such 
messages  might  be  forgotten  or  so  altered 
as  to  be  unintelligible  when  received.  The 
story  is  told  of  the  British  general,  as  re- 
cently as  the  First  World  War,  who  sent  the 
verbal  message,  “Send  up  reinforcements; 
the  General  is  going  to  advance!”  Imagine 
the  surprise  of  Headquarters  where  it  was 
received  as,  “Send  up  three  and  fourpence; 
the  General  is  going  to  a dance!” 

A great  improvement  came  about  when 
the  messenger  carried  a letter.  In  civilized 
lands,  the  messengers  achieved  the  greatest 
speed  possible  by  using  relays  of  horses 
“posted”  along  the  route.  Once,  requiring  a 
messenger  to  take  important  letters  to  the 
Emperor  in  Flanders,  Henry  VIII  decided 
to  entrust  the  task  to  his  chaplain,  Thomas 
Wolsey.  Accordingly,  he  summoned  Wolsey, 
handed  him  the  letters,  and  instructed  him 
to  use  the  utmost  haste  to  carry  them 
abroad.  Three  days  later  Henry  encountered 
Wolsey  loitering  about  near  the  royal  apart- 
ments. Surveying  him  with  extreme  dis- 
pleasure, Henry  chided  him  for  lingering  so 
long.  “I  am  but  just  returned,  sire,”  an- 
swered Wolsey,  handing  the  astonished  King 
the  Emperor’s  answer.  Wolsey’s  fortune  was 
made! 

In  time  it  became  customary  to  change 
both  men  and  horses  at  frequent  intervals 
to  get  the  maximum  speed.  Upon  the  inn- 
keepers fell  the  duty  of  providing  post- 
horses  and  post-boys,  and  so  they  became 
postmasters  in  charge  of  post-houses.  Since 
the  King  did  not  require  this  service  at  all 
times,  the  public  began  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  postmaster-innkeepers  to  use 
their  facilities  for  private  travel  and  private 


letters.  In  1635,  Charles  I,  seeking  to  make 
this  service  pay  its  way,  issued  a proclama- 
tion requiring  users  to  pay  so  much  per 
mile.  He  appointed  Thomas  Witherings 
Chief  Postmaster  to  organize  the  system.  In 
1657  Oliver  Cromwell  brought  the  service 
under  the  control  of  Parliament,  created  the 
office  of  Postmaster-General,  and  set  up  the 
General  Post  Office  in  Lombard  Street. 
Today  the  Postmaster-General  is  a minister 
of  the  Crown. 

Because  of  the  dishonesty  and  laziness  of 
post-boys,  responsibility  for  carrying  the 
mail  was  transferred  in  1784  to  well-guarded 
stage-coaches.  The  reputation  of  the  British 
postal  system  for  reliability  and  efficiency 
dates  from  this  change.  In  the  1830’s  the 
railway,  wherever  available,  replaced  the 
mail-coach,  and  in  the  20th  century  the 
aeroplane  has  superseded  the  railway  to  a 
large  extent,  especially  for  long  distances. 

The  Penny  Post.  In  the  17th  century  a letter 
consisted  of  a single  sheet  of  paper  written 
on  one  side  only  and  folded,  addressed,  and 
sealed.  The  receiver  of  the  letter  paid  the 
postage  charges,  which  were  based  on  the 
distance  the  letter  had  been  carried.  From 
1660  onwards  the  date  of  posting  was 
stamped  on  the  letter,  and  after  1663  the 
amount  of  postage  due  also  appeared  on  the 
front.  In  the  19th  century  Roland  Hill  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  distance  was  a very 
minor  item  in  the  cost  of  the  postal  service, 
for  a letter  that  travelled  100  yards  had  to 
be  handled  almost  as  much  as  one  that  went 
several  hundred  miles.  The  real  expense 
was  in  determining  how  much  postage 
would  be  due  and  in  collecting  it  upon  de- 
livery. Therefore  in  1837  Hill  made  three 
proposals:  first,  to  charge  a flat  rate  of  one 
penny  per  3/4  oz.  on  all  letters;  second,  to 
require  the  sender  to  prepay  this  postal 
charge;  and  third,  to  attach  to  each  letter  a 
postage  stamp  (which  would  be  cancelled 
after  use)  to  indicate  that  the  charge  had 
been  prepaid.  These  proposals  became  offi- 
cial with  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  January,  1840,  and  the  world’s  first 
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The  letter  on  the  right  bears  a 
"penny  black"  stamp  of  1841.  The 
one  on  the  left  bears  the  "penny 
red"  of  1851.  (Courtesy  of  H.M. 
Postmaster-General) 


postage  stamp,  the  “penny  black”  bearing 
the  head  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  issued  on 
May  6,  1840.  Since  that  date  postage 
stamps,  denoting  the  prepayment  of  postal 
charges,  and  the  principle  of  uniform  rates 
according  to  weight,  but  regardless  of  dis- 
tance, have  been  adopted  by  all  countries. 

Other  Developments  in  Postal  Services. 

Other  important  postal  services  have  been 
developed  in  the  last  hundred  years  or  so. 
In  1838  the  introduction  of  money  orders 
made  it  possible  to  send  money  safely 
through  the  mails.  In  the  same  year  railways 
started  attaching  to  trains  special  coaches  in 
which  first-class  mail  could  be  sorted  en  route 
between  places  like  London  and  Edinburgh. 
In  1841  it  became  possible  to  register 
valuable  mail  against  loss,  and  by  1878  a 
system  of  compensation  for  loss  had  been 
developed.  In  1861  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  offered  another  service  to  the  public. 
The  parcel  post  was  operating  by  1883,  and 
in  recent  years  air  mails,  air  letter  forms, 
and  express  or  “special  delivery”  letters  have 
been  added  to  the  postal  service.  In  1874 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  was  established 
to  co-ordinate  postal  services  among  coun- 
tries. In  Britain  the  Post  Office,  unlike  the 
Post  Office  in  Canada,  controls  the  tele- 


graph and  telephone  services,  both  domestic 
and  overseas. 

The  following  figures  for  1948-49  give 
some  idea  of  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted by  the  Post  Office  in  Britain:  7,667,- 
000,000  letters  were  received  for  delivery  in 
Britain,  and  383,000,000  for  delivery 
abroad;  214,000,000  parcels  were  carried  in 
Britain  and  25,500,000  were  received  for 
and  from  countries  overseas;  53,000,000 
telegrams  were  sent;  and  5,000,000  tele- 
phones were  in  use. 

The  First  “Telegraph” — the  Semaphore. 

News  of  great  events  or  disasters  such  as 
invasions  or  floods  was  often  broadcast  by 
means  of  beacons  or  bonfires  or  by  the  ring- 
ing of  alarm  bells.  In  1792  a Frenchman, 
Claude  Chappe,  devised  a system  whereby 
posts  with  movable  arms  erected  upon  pro- 
minent sites  could  be  used  to  transmit  192 
signals  by  placing  the  arms  in  different  posi- 
tions according  to  a code.  During  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  the  British  Admiralty  re- 
quired information  regarding  Napoleon’s 
movements  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Consequently,  devices  capable  of  sending  64 
signals  were  erected  on  hills  and  church 
towers  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Eng- 
land to  relay  messages  to  London.  The 
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device  used  was  called  a “telegraph”  (writ- 
ing from  a distance),  and  there  are  many 
hills  in  southern  England  still  bearing  the 
name  “Telegraph  Hill”. 

All  of  these  devices  (which  today  we  call 
“semaphores”,  reserving  the  term  “tele- 
graph” for  the  electrical  method)  required 
a code.  In  1890  an  alphabetical  code  was 
introduced  in  which  each  position  of  the 
semaphore  arms  represented  a different 
letter,  so  that  any  message  at  all  could  now 
be  spelled  out.  About  the  same  time  hand 
flags  came  into  use,  with  human  arms  used 
in  place  of  mechanical  ones.  The  semaphore 
system  was  also  adapted  to  enable  lights  to 
be  used  for  signalling  at  night.  The  two  dis- 
advantages of  semaphores  are,  first,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  learn  the  code,  and  second, 
that  the  possibility  of  error  is  fairly  large. 
But  semaphore  signalling  is  still  practised  by 
vessels  at  sea,  especially  in  wartime  con- 
voys where  radio  silence  must  be  kept.  It  is 
also  the  basis  of  the  British  system  of  rail- 
way signals  indicating  to  the  driver  of  a 
train  whether  or  not  the  line  is  clear. 

The  Electric  Telegraph.  The  attempts  by 
scientists  to  devise  some  way  of  using  an 
electric  current  to  send  messages  was 
spurred  on  by  the  urgent  need  of  the  newly- 
built  railways  for  some  fast,  reliable  method 
of  conveying  to  locomotive  engineers,  sta- 
tion-masters, and  others  messages  about  the 
condition  of  the  track  or  the  approach  of  a 
train. 

Early  experiments  were  conducted  with  a 
separate  wire  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Then  William  Sturgeon,  a Lancashire  shoe- 
maker, experimented  with  coils  of  wire 
wound  around  a core  of  soft  iron  and  carry- 
ing an  electric  current.  His  findings  led  to 
the  invention  of  the  electro-magnet,  the 
dynamo,  and  the  electric  motor.  In  1831,  by 
causing  the  bar  of  iron  to  strike  a bell  when 
the  current  was  switched  on  and  off,  a meth- 
od of  sending  messages  in  code  was  devised. 

By  making  and  breaking  an  electric  cur- 
rent through  an  electro-magnet,  an  Ameri- 
can, Samuel  Morse  (1791-1872),  made 


signals  which  were  recorded  by  a pencil 
fitted  to  a lever.  For  automatic  recording 
by  this  pencil  Morse  invented  a code — an 
alphabet  of  dots  and  dashes  which  has  borne 
his  name  ever  since  and  which  is  now  used 
universally.  Morse  continued  his  research, 
inventing  first  a simple  relay  instrument  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  signal  over  long 
distances,  and  subsequently  a key  or  tapper 
as  a convenient  method  of  making  and 
breaking  the  flow  of  current.  Realizing  that 
the  Morse  code  could  be  “read”  by  ear,  a 
friend  of  Morse,  Alfred  Vail,  dispensed  with 
the  pencil  record.  In  1839  Morse  demon- 
strated his  device  and  code  over  a forty-mile 
wire,  and  within  three  years  of  receiving  his 
first  patent  in  1848  his  telegraph  system 
was  being  operated  by  fifty  companies  in 
America. 

Though  the  railways  in  Britain  were  the 
first  users  of  this  means  of  communication, 
others,  especially  the  newspapers,  were 
quick  to  see  its  possibilities.  Before  twenty 
years  had  passed  the  telegraph  linked  Lon- 
don to  all  the  important  cities  and  towns  in 
the  country. 

The  electric  telegraph  was  not  limited  to 
use  within  Britain.  By  means  of  cables, 
which  are  simply  underground  or  undersea 
telegraph  wires,  telegraph  communication 
was  established  between  Britain  and  France 
in  1851,  between  Britain  and  India  in  1865, 
and  between  Britain  and  Australia  in  1871. 
The  first  cable  between  Britain  and  America 
was  laid  in  1857,  but  it  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory and  was  replaced  in  1866.  Other  cables 
linked  other  European,  African,  and  Asian 
countries  together,  so  that  by  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century  commercial,  political,  or 
private  messages  could  be  flashed  around 
the  world  in  a matter  of  minutes. 

In  1861  Wheatstone  devised  the  first 
British  automatic  sending  and  receiving  ap- 
paratus, which  could  do  the  work  of  ten 
pairs  of  hand  transmitters  and  receivers.  By 
high-speed  transmission,  it  is  now  possible 
to  send  the  messages  of  a number  of  auto- 
matic transmitters  over  the  same  line  simul- 
taneously. 
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The  Teleprinter.  The  forerunner  of  the  pre- 
sent teleprinter  or  teletype  machine,  which 
uses  letter  keys  instead  of  the  Morse  code, 
was  the  work  of  Professor  D.  H.  Hughes  in 
the  early  1850’s.  This  device  was  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  that  the  first  practical 
typewriter  did  not  go  into  production  until 
1873.  Today  most  newspapers  and  many 
private  corporations  have  their  own  tele- 
printer service  by  which  they  can  send  and 
receive  written  messages  over  ordinary  tele- 
phone lines,  and  thus  receive  news  services 
or  keep  in  touch  with  branch  offices. 

The  Telephone.  In  1876  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  experimenting  in  an  attic  room,  sum- 
moned his  assistant  from  the  basement  by 
speaking  into  a device  the  words,  “Mr. 
Watson,  come  here;  I want  you.”  This  was 
the  first  spoken  sentence  ever  heard  by  elec- 
trical means.  In  Britain  Professor  Hughes, 
who  had  devised  the  forerunner  of  the  tele- 
printer, perfected  the  carbon  microphone, 
which  greatly  improved  the  sound,  and 
Thomas  Edison  added  other  improvements 
to  Bell’s  invention.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
20th  century  that  the  telephone  gained  its 
popularity  as  a method  of  communication 
both  for  short  and  long  distances.  In  1891 
the  first  telephone  cable  was  laid  between 
Britain  and  France;  today  by  cable  or  “radio 
link”  Britain  has  telephone  connections  with 
most  of  the  world.  On  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Bell’s  first  telephone  message, 
people  in  London  and  New  York  talked  to 
each  other,  and  London’s  church  bells  were 
heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Wireless  Telegraphy.  In  1864  James  Clerk 
Maxwell,  a British  physicist,  advanced  the 
theory  that  electromagnetic  disturbances  in 
the  air  (“waves”),  like  light,  travelled  in 
straight  lines  and  at  the  same  speed  as  light, 
namely  186,000  miles  per  second.  In  1888, 
a German,  Heinrich  Hertz,  proved  Max- 
well’s theory.  Hertz  produced  waves  by 
causing  an  electric  spark  to  jump  the  gap 
between  two  metal  knobs  on  a machine.  A 
duplicate  machine  placed  on  the  other  side 


1886.  1898. 

Early  types  of  table  telephone  (courtesy  of  H.M.  Post- 
master-General) 


of  the  laboratory  picked  up  the  waves  radiat- 
ing from  the  first  machine  and  itself  pro- 
duced a spark. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  of  Britain  and  Professor 
Branly  of  France  invented  short  tubes  carry- 
ing loose  particles  which  would  respond  to 
the  currents  set  up  by  the  Hertzian  waves. 
In  1894  Lodge,  and  in  1895  A.  Popoff  in 
Russia,  showed  how  these  tubes  could  be 
used  not  only  to  detect  the  presence  of 
electro-magnetic  waves,  but  also  to  transmit 
and  receive  signals. 

Early  in  1895  a twenty-one-year-old 
Italian,  Marconi,  devised  a machine  ex- 
pressly designed  to  send  and  receive  electro- 
magnetic signals.  A year  later  young 
Marconi  travelled  to  England  where,  with 
the  active  co-operation  of  Sir  William 
Preece,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  he  was  able  to  give  a series  of 
demonstrations  of  his  apparatus.  The  first  of 
these  demonstrations  transmitted  a message 
400  yards  from  the  General  Post  Office  to 
Queen  Victoria  Street;  the  second,  eight 
miles  on  Salisbury  Plain;  the  third,  nine 
miles  across  the  Bristol  Channel;  and  on 
naval  manoeuvres  the  next  year  (1897), 
messages  were  sent  over  sixty  miles.  In 
1898  wireless  telegraphy  enabled  Queen 
Victoria  to  keep  in  touch  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  with  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  at  sea.  In  March  1899,  England  and 
France  were  connected  by  wireless  tele- 
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Marconi  is  seen  here  seated  in 
front  of  the  equipment  used  to 
receive  the  first  transatlantic  radio 
signal  in  1901.  (Canadian  Marconi 
Co.) 


graphy,  and  in  the  same  year  both  the 
British  navy  and  the  British  merchant  fleet 
began  using  the  device.  On  December  12, 
1901,  using  an  aerial  hung  from  a kite, 
Marconi  at  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  picked 
up  a signal  transmitted  2,000  miles  across 
the  Atlantic  from  Poldhu,  Cornwall. 

Wireless  Telephony.  But  the  spark  method 
of  transmission,  used  by  vessels  at  sea  for 
many  years,  wasted  much  electricity  and  was 
limited  to  the  transmission  of  Morse  code 
signals  only.  Scientists  now  began  to  work 
on  three  problems:  first,  that  of  producing 
a continuous  wave  which  would  make  pos- 
sible wireless  telephony — that  is  the  trans- 
mission of  speech  and  of  normal  sound; 
second,  that  of  imposing  speech  waves  upon 
the  carrier  waves;  and  third,  that  of  increas- 
ing the  strength  of  the  weak  currents  set  up 
by  the  impact  of  the  voice  upon  the  micro- 
phone. 

After  much  experimenting,  Sir  Ambrose 
Fleming  in  Britain  solved  the  problem  and 
made  the  broadcasting  of  speech  possible 
by  the  invention  in  1904  of  the  thermionic 
valve.  Dr.  Lee  de  Forest  in  America  im- 
proved this  valve,  which  not  only  made  pos- 
sible the  transmission  of  continuous  waves, 
but  also  amplified  weak  signals,  and  was 


eventually  used  to  “modulate”  the  wireless 
waves  by  imposing  the  characteristics  of 
speech  upon  them.  In  1915  a transmitter  in 
Arlington,  U.S.A.,  fitted  with  hundreds  of 
these  valves,  relayed  a voice  message  to 
Paris,  3,000  miles  away.  Further  experi- 
ments and  improvements  saw  the  substitu- 
tion of  short  for  long  waves,  especially  in 
the  field  of  long-distance  wireless  telephony. 
On  December  21,  1920,  the  world’s  first 
regular  broadcasting  station  went  on  the 
air  in  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and 
within  three  years  there  were  more  than  500 
stations  and  millions  of  listeners  in  the 
U.S.A.  alone. 

Other  Uses  of  Radio  Waves.  The  variety  of 
ways  in  which  electro-magnetic  waves  may 
be  used  in  communications  and  as  aids  to 
transportation  have  only  recently  begun  to 
be  realized.  One  spectacular  development 
was  the  introduction  of  radar  (radio  loca- 
tion) during  the  Second  World  War.  By 
this  means,  vessels  or  aeroplanes  in  thick 
fog  or  in  darkness  could  “see”  their  way 
past  obstacles  or  over  coastlines,  obtain  an 
accurate  “fix”  of  their  position,  and  be 
guided  into  their  port  or  airfield  by  a radio 
beam.  Wireless  waves  can  be  used  to  trans- 
mit photographs;  to  control  mechanical  ap- 
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paratus  many  miles  away  (remote  control); 
to  communicate  with  police  cars,  aeroplanes, 
and  taxis  by  radio  telephony;  to  track  the 
path  of  an  electric  storm;  and  to  entertain 
vast  numbers  of  people  by  television. 

Today  our  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
and  magazines,  as  well  as  the  broadcasting 
stations,  make  great  use  of  these  speedy 
methods  of  communication  to  bring  us  in- 
formation about  events  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  often  while  these  events  are  actually 
occurring.  This  helps  to  remove  the  feeling 
of  isolation  from  which  early  pioneers  suf- 
fered and  makes  life  in  the  remote  places 
of  the  world  more  tolerable. 

Results  of  the  New  Inventions.  The  results 
of  these  revolutions  in  transportation  and 
communication  were  both  numerous  and 
far-reaching.  The  first  and  most  obvious  re- 
sult was  the  vast  increase  in  the  speed  of 
transportation  and  communication  and  a 
great  saving  of  time.  The  benefits  have  been 
numerous.  For  example,  help  can  be  rushed 
to  stricken  areas  or  to  ships  in  distress  in 
time  to  be  effective.  Perishable  goods  can 
now  be  prevented  from  spoiling  in  transit, 
with  a consequent  saving  in  costs.  There  is, 
of  course,  a maximum  efficient  speed  for 
every  type  of  transportation,  beyond  which 
any  increases  are  not  proportional  to  the 
added  expenditure  of  fuel  and  the  additional 
wear  and  tear  upon  equipment.  Also,  un- 
controlled speed  is  a menace  to  life  and 
property.  But  for  better  or  worse,  the  in- 
crease in  speed  has  brought  all  parts  of  the 
world  into  a closer  relationship. 

A second  result  of  these  two  revolutions 
was  the  regularity  and  punctuality  of  the 
transportation  and  communication  services. 
Merchants  no  longer  had  to  maintain  large 
stock-piles  of  supplies,  for  they  could  now 
expect,  under  normal  circumstances,  to  re- 
ceive goods  punctually.  Trains,  aeroplanes, 
steamships,  and  buses  maintain  a rigid 
schedule,  often  in  spite  of  adverse  weather 
conditions.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
punctuality  has  been  fog,  but  even  this  is 
being  overcome  with  the  help  of  radar. 


A third,  and  no  less  important,  result  was 
the  increased  safety  of  both  passengers  and 
goods.  Though  the  automobile  travelling  at 
high  speed  is  a danger  to  life,  public  means 
of  conveyance,  such  as  railways,  buses, 
aeroplanes,  and  steamships,  experience  few 
major  accidents,  compared  with  stage- 
coaches, packet  ships,  or  clippers.  Refrigera- 
tion, heated  cars,  watertight  hulls,  better 
methods  and  equipment  for  handling,  load- 
ing, unloading,  and  storing  goods,  and  im- 
proved rolling-stock  on  railways,  all  con- 
tributed to  the  decrease  of  losses  from  spoil- 
age or  from  the  breakage  of  goods. 

Fourth,  the  nature  of  trade,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  underwent  a complete  change 
as  a result  of  the  developments  in  trans- 
portation and  communication.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  trade  was  very  largely  confined  to 
luxury  goods  such  as  silks,  spices,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  It  was  therefore  of  interest 
only  to  the  nobles,  the  upper  clergy,  and 
the  wealthy  merchants.  If  the  peasants  were 
not  self-sufficient,  they  stood  a good  chance 
of  starving.  Occasionally  they  might  ex- 
change some  wool  or  a few  hides  for  the 
product  of  some  village  craftsman  such  as 
the  blacksmith.  But  with  the  revolution  in 
transportation,  heavy,  bulky,  and  perishable 
goods  of  low  value  could  be  carried  long 
distances  at  low  cost,  both  overland  and  by 
water  routes.  Consequently,  it  now  paid  to 
bring  raw  materials  like  lumber,  coal,  iron, 
bauxite,  and  rubber  to  a factory  site  where 
other  facilities  such  as  labour,  capital,  fuel, 
and  transportation  were  in  good  supply. 
Foodstuffs  such  as  wheat,-  which  was  bulky 
and  of  low  value,  could  be  carried  from  the 
Canadian  prairies  to  make  bread  for  the 
urban  population  of  Britain.  Perishable 
foodstuffs  like  meat,  vegetables,  oranges, 
apples,  butter,  and  eggs  could  be  brought 
into  Britain  from  such  remote  areas  as 
Argentina,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  even  China.  The  major  part  of 
world  trade  became  a traffic  in  heavy  ma- 
terials for  industry,  fertilizers  for  the  soil, 
fuels,  food,  and  other  essentials.  Conse- 
quently, the  standard  of  living  in  all  the 
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industrialized  areas  of  the  world  rose 
steadily. 

A fifth  result  of  the  revolution  in  trans- 
portation and  communication  was  that 
areas  like  Siberia  and  the  Canadian  North- 
land, which  had  remained  undeveloped  or 
neglected  hitherto  because  of  their  isolation 
and  inaccessibility,  now  assumed  fresh  im- 
portance. Down  to  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  so  few  of  the 
political  prisoners  condemned  to  work  in 
the  Siberian  mines  survived  the  ordeal 
that  such  a punishment  was  regarded  as  a 
death  sentence.  But  with  modern  scientific 
knowledge,  quick  reliable  communications, 
and  rapid  transportation  by  air,  rail  and 
canals,  the  Russians  have  transformed  their 
immense  arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions. 
Threatened  by  enemies  in  the  west  in  the 
Second  World  War,  many  Russian  indus- 
tries were  transferred  behind  the  protective 
barrier  of  the  Urals,  and  great  centres  of  in- 
dustry and  population  have  sprung  up  in 
the  previously  barren  areas. 

Finally,  since  the  decay  of  feudalism  had 
removed  most  of  the  legal  restrictions  upon 
the  movements  of  people,  there  was  now 
much  more  freedom  of  travel.  With  the  im- 
provements of  old  and  the  development  of 
new  methods  of  transportation,  people  be- 
came much  more  mobile.  New  and  sparsely 
settled  areas  of  the  world  began  to  drain  off 
some  of  the  surplus  from  the  overcrowded 
regions.  The  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions in  Europe  during  the  second  half  of 
the  19th  and  the  early  20th  centuries 
brought  streams  of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  America.  In  Canada  thousands  poured 
into  the  West,  profoundly  influencing  the 
history  of  our  country. 


The  19th  century  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  flowering  of  the  Scientific  Age  because 
it  was  during  this  period  that  science  led 
the  way  to  inventions  and  improvements  in 
living  conditions.  Previously  science  and  in- 


dustry had  gone  their  separate  ways,  or 
industry  had  set  the  pace  and  posed  the  prob- 
lems for  science  to  solve.  Though  Galileo 
(1564-1642)  had  been  a pioneer  of  scien- 
tific method  and  had  laid  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  dynamics  (motion),  his  methods 
and  his  discoveries  made  little  impact  at  first 
upon  the  world  at  large.  Few  people  of  his 
own  or  of  the  following  generations,  except 
other  scientists  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  un- 
derstood the  significance  of  his  discoveries 
or  made  use  of  them. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727).  Newton 
took  Galileo’s  findings,  added  to  them,  and 
reduced  the  whole  to  an  exact  science  in 
which  it  became  possible  to  make  accurate 
calculations.  But  it  was  not  until  the  late 
18th,  the  19th,  and  in  some  cases  even  the 
20th  century  that  his  knowledge  of  the  three 
laws  of  motion,  dealing  with  inertia,  with 
acceleration,  and  with  action  and  reac- 
tion, was  applied  extensively  to  the  prob- 
lems of  transportation  and  industrial  ma- 
chinery. For  example,  jet-propulsion,  in 
which  the  high  forward  speed  is  the  reaction 
obtained  by  expelling  gas  from  the  rear  of 
the  jet  at  tremendous  speed,  applies  New- 
ton’s Third  Law  of  Motion.  Though  it  is 
now  known  from  Einstein’s  studies  in  rela- 
tivity and  from  quantum  mechanics  that 
Newton’s  laws  of  motion  do  not  serve  to 
describe  exactly  the  movement  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  or  events  in  the  sub-atomic 
world,  they  are  still  as  applicable  as  ever  in 
industry.  Newton’s  studies  of  light  have  led 
to  the  development  of  lenses,  reflecting  tele- 
scopes, and  microscopes — the  great  tools  of 
the  modem  scientist.  His  observations  of 
the  force  of  gravity  enabled  scientists  to  cal- 
culate exactly  such  things  as  the  rate  of 
acceleration  of  a falling  body  or  the  position 
of  a star  at  a given  time.  Regarded  as  an 
academic  theorist  in  his  day,  Newton  laid 
the  basis  for  many  of  the  practical  inventions 
in  use  today. 

Progress  in  Chemistry.  Robert  Boyle  (1627- 
91)  founded  the  modern  science  of  chemis- 
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A facsimile  of  Newton's  original  reflecting  telescope 
(Crown  copyright,  Science  Museum,  London) 

try,  that  is,  the  science  of  the  nature  and 
composition  of  the  different  forms  of  matter 
and  of  the  interactions  between  them.  His 
experiments  with  gases  led  him  to  formulate 
the  relationship  between  pressure  and 
volume  as  the  law  which  still  bears  his 
name.  These  studies  and  the  resulting  dis- 
coveries were  fundamental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  steam-engine  and  were  applied 
to  both  the  steam  locomotive  and  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  in  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries,  though  at  the  time  that  Boyle 
formulated  his  law  it  made  little  impression 
upon  the  everyday  world. 

During  the  18th  century  chemists  like 
Joseph  Black  of  Edinburgh, 'who  produced 
carbon  dioxide  gas  in  1755,  and  Joseph 
Priestley  (1733-1804),  who  succeeded  in 
obtaining  oxygen  from  mercuric  oxide, 
achieved  their  results  by  applying  the  find- 
ings of  Galileo  and  Newton  to  the  science  of 
chemistry. 

The  Sciences  of  Life.  In  the  fields  of  physio- 
logy, zoology,  and  botany,  great  strides  were 


made  in  research  and  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge, but  there  was  little  application  of  this 
knowledge  either  to  medicine  or  to  agri- 
culture. Early  in  the  17th  century  it  was 
discovered  that  oxygen  was  necessary  to 
combustion  and  was  associated  with  the 
purification  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  by  the 
process  of  breathing.  But  this  knowledge 
was  neglected  until  Lavoisier  (1743-94) 
and  Priestley  rediscovered  and  formulated 
it.  The  18th-century  research  workers  in 
these  fields  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
sciences,  but  had  little  effect  upon  agricul- 
ture, human  living,  or  industry  at  the  time. 

In  the  field  of  biology  scientists  encoun- 
tered still  another  obstacle — religious  teach- 
ing. Thus  the  French  naturalist,  Buffon 
(1707-88),  wrote  a comprehensive  Natural 
History  of  Animals  in  which  he  put  for- 
ward a theory  of  evolution  based  on  the  in- 
heritance of  acquired  characteristics.  But  he 
hesitated  to  pursue  this  theory  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  because  to  declare  that  the 
horse,  the  ass,  the  monkey,  and  man  had  a 
common  ancestor  would  be  contrary  to  the 
express  statements  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

The  introduction  of  the  microscope  did, 
however,  enable  naturalists  to  study  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  organs  of 
animals  and  plants.  These  studies  developed 
later  into  branches  of  science  known  as 
physiology,  biology,  and  genetics,  and  affec- 
ted the  sciences  of  medicine  and  agriculture. 
The  microscope  also  disproved  the  prevalent 
theory  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  life 
by  demonstrating  that  not  even  minute 
forms  of  life  appeared  in  substances  first 
boiled  and  then  protected  from  the  air.  This 
prepared  the  way  for  the  work  of  Louis 
Pasteur  in  the  19th  century. 

Applied  Science.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this 
academic  learning  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  was  the  practical  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  problems  of  life 
and  industry  in  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  (1778-1829)  began 
his  career  as  an  apprentice  to  a local  sur- 
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geon.  At  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, he  was  encouraged  to  experiment  in 
chemistry,  and  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  went  to  Bristol  to  work  at  the  Pneumatic 
Institution  examining  the  medical  properties 
of  gases,  he  found  the  work  so  interesting 
that  he  gave  up  medicine  for  experimental 
science.  Two  very  practical  applications  of 
his  discoveries  regarding  gases  were  his 
miners’  safety  lamp  (see  Chapter  24) 
and  the  use  by  dentists  and  surgeons  of 
nitrous  oxide  or  “laughing  gas”  as  an  anaes- 
thetic. His  public  lectures  drew  crowds  of  a 
thousand  or  more,  while  his  articles  in  scien- 
tific journals  made  science  both  popular  and 
fashionable  and  earned  for  him  a baronetcy, 
many  prizes,  and  the  presidency  of  the 
Royal  Society — the  highest  scientific  honour 
in  Britain. 

In  1831  Michael  Faraday  (1791-1867) 
discovered  that  an  electric  current  could  be 
induced  in  a wire  by  moving  the  wire 
through  a magnetic  field.  His  experiments 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  generating  elec- 
tricity by  mechanical  power  instead  of  by 
the  primary  batteries  used  hitherto,  which 
produced  by  their  chemical  processes  only 
small  quantities  of  electricity.  This  was  the 
beginning  from  which  more  and  more 
powerful  electric  generators  were  developed. 
Part  of  the  demand  for  electricity  arose  as 
the  result  of  the  discovery  in  1809  of  the 
carbon  arc  lamp,  which  was  especially  use- 
ful for  lighthouses.  The  invention  of  the 
incandescent  filament  lamp  by  Swan  in 
1878  and  by  Thomas  Edison  in  1879 
created  a widespread  demand  for  electricity 
for  both  public  and  domestic  lighting  and 
for  industry.  In  1882  a further  use  was 
made  of  Faraday’s  principle  of  induction  by 
the  construction  of  transformers  to  increase 
or  lower  the  voltage  of  electric  currents, 
enabling  them  to  be  distributed  over  a very 
much  wider  area  than  before.  This  meant 
that  factories  using  electricity  no  longer  had 
to  be  built  near  a waterfall  or  close  to  a 
coal-field. 

Today  many  people  consider  electric 
lighting,  heating,  the  telephone,  telegraph, 


radio,  and  television  as  the  most  important 
uses  of  electricity,  forgetting  that  the  electric 
motor,  which  is  the  generator  in  reverse,  has 
had  a wider  influence  upon  our  present  way 
of  life  than  any  other  single  factor.  It  fur- 
nishes us  with  our  transportation  (trolley 
buses,  electric  trains,  streetcars,  elevators, 
and  escalators);  turns  the  wheels  of  our  in- 
dustries (drills,  lathes,  machine  tools);  runs 
our  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing 
machines,  ventilating  fans,  and  food  mixers, 
and  serves  us  in  an  immense  variety  of  other 
ways  in  our  daily  life. 

William  Thomson  (1824-1907)  was  cre- 
ated a peer  under  the  title  of  Lord  Kelvin 
for  his  application  of  his  knowledge  of 
physics,  especially  of  electricity  and  magne- 
tism, to  the  enormous  difficulties  of  trans- 
mitting electric  telegraphic  messages  over 
long  distances.  In  1896  Professor  Wilhelm 
Conrad  von  Roentgen,  a German  physicist, 
discovered  a ray  which  enables  doctors  to- 
day to  photograph  the  inside  of  the  body 
from  the  outside  and  eliminates  much  of 
the  necessity  for  exploratory  surgery.  The 
X-ray  has  been  adapted  to  use  in  industry 
and  is  invaluable  to  engineers.  For  example, 
at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  where  big  guns  are 
manufactured,  X-rays  revealed  defects  in 
ten  per  cent  of  the  guns  radiographed. 
Other  scientists  discovered  ultra-violet  and 
infra-red  rays,  whose  curative  properties 
have  done  much  to  revolutionize  the  treat- 
ment of  some  skin  diseases.  The  work  of 
the  New  Zealander,  Ernest  (later  Baron) 
Rutherford  (1871-1937),  and  his  pupils, 
such  as  Sir  John  Cockcroft  and  Sir  James 
Chadwick,  ushered  in  the  atomic  age.  Albert 
Einstein  (1879-1955),  by  his  brilliant  inter- 
pretation and  interrelation  of  the  best  work 
of  the  past  with  his  own  profound  thought, 
built  up  his  famous  theory  of  relativity, 
which  has  greatly  altered  our  ideas  of 
nature  and  the  universe. 

In  France  Pierre  Curie  (1859-1906) 
— a physicist  interested  in  magnetism  and 
electricity — and  his  Polish  wife,  Marie 
(1867-1934) — a chemist  whose  main  in- 
terest was  minerals  and  metals — worked  on 
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the  problem  of  the  radio-activity  of  uranium, 
which  had  been  recently  discovered  by 
Becquerel.  In  1898  they  found  that  thorium 
was  even  more  radio-active  than  uranium. 
Pitchblende,  a substance  containing  uranium 
but  no  thorium,  proved  to  be  five  times  as 
active  as  its  uranium  content  warranted. 
What  caused  this  excessive  activity?  After 
four  years  of  patient  research,  Madame 
Curie  succeeded  in  separating  from  pure 
bismuth  a radio-active  element  which  she 
called  polonium,  and  from  barium  another 
radio-active  element  which  she  named 
radium.  These  discoveries  have  had  far- 
reaching  effects,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
medicine. 

Meanwhile,  other  chemists,  basing  their 
research  on  the  atomic  theory  outlined  by 
John  Dalton  (1766-1844),  began  to  develop 
a special  branch  of  their  science  known  as 
organic  chemistry.  It  dealt  with  the  chemical 
substances  of  plant  and  animal  bodies.  In 
1856  Perkin  developed  the  aniline  purple 
dye,  and  by  1899  chemists  were  able  to 
compose  by  synthetic  processes  such  drugs 
as  aspirin.  By  many  amazing  discoveries 
and  advances,  the  science  of  chemistry  came 
to  have  a very  profound  effect  upon  our 
industry  and  our  lives. 

A Revolution  in  Biology.  During  the  19th 
century  biology  supplanted  astronomy  as 
the  most  revolutionary  of  the  sciences. 
People  had  had  more  than  three  centuries 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  fact,  demon- 
strated by  Copernicus,  that  the  earth  is  not 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  After  Galileo 
and  Newton  had  proved  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  obey  the  same  laws  of  motion  as  the 
earth,  physicists  and  astronomers  had  ceased 
to  combine  philosophy  and  science  in  their 
laboratories  and  worked  towards  their  con- 
clusion by  means  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment. In  the  19  th  century  a theory  of 
evolution  was  put  forward  which  revolu- 
tionized scientific  and  philosophical  thought 
and  precipitated  a bitter  controversy  be- 
tween current  religious  beliefs,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  scientific  findings,  on  the  other. 


Charles  Darwin  (1809-82),  the  man  who 
plunged  the  world  into  this  great  contro- 
versy, formulated  his  theory  as  the  result 
of  observations  begun  as  the  official  natur- 
alist on  board  the  Royal  Navy’s  survey 
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vessel,  the  Beagle.  During  the  five  years  in 
which  he  travelled  around  the  world,  Dar- 
win studied  the  variations  in  plant  and 
animal  life,  and  the  differences  between 
forms  of  life  found  on  islands  and  those 
on  the  nearby  mainland.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  pouch-bearing  animals 
(marsupials)  of  Australia,  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world.  As  he  sought  the  meaning 
of  this  great  variation,  he  rejected  the  idea 
of  a separate  creation  of  a distinctive  set 
of  animals  for  each  area  or  small  island,  and 
became  convinced  that  all  animals  had  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  a common  stock. 
Darwin  pointed  out  that  in  every  generation 
of  animal  (or  plant)  small  variations  occur. 
Some  of  these  variations  are  favourable  to 
the  animal  in  its  struggle  for  existence,  others 
are  unfavourable.  Animals  with  favourable 
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variations  will  be  more  likely  to  survive 
and  have  young;  thus  these  variations  will 
be  perpetuated,  while  the  unfavourable  ones 
will  die  out.  Darwin  believed  that  the  dif- 
ferent species  were  formed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  these  small  variations  over  many 
generations,  each  species  having  preserved 
those  variations  which  fit  it  for  survival  in 
its  particular  environment.  After  twenty 
years  spent  in  the  observation  and  accumula- 
tion of  evidence,  Darwin  published  his  great 
book  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of 
Natural  Selection  in  1859.  Indignant  men 
who  thought  that  Darwin  had  written  that 
man  was  descended  from  the  ape,  and  who 
feared  that  this  idea  would  undermine  the 
whole  Christian  religion,  burned  his  book. 
But  as  people  came  to  a better  understand- 
ing of  his  theory,  they  realized  that  it  in- 
volved simply  the  belief  that  at  some  time 
in  the  very  dim  and  distant  past  the  ape  and 
and  man  had  had  a common  ancestor.  Once 
it  became  accepted  by  the  biologists,  the 
theory  of  evolution  by  natural  selection 
spread  rapidly  to  the  other  natural  sciences 
revolutionizing  physiology,  bacteriology, 
geology,  anthropology,  and  psychology,  and 
giving  rise  to  genetics  as  a separate  branch 
of  science.  The  founder  of  the  science  of 
genetics  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Johann 
Gregor  Mendel,  whose  work  lay  forgotten 
in  a Bohemian  monastery  until  rediscovered 
in  the  20th  century  and  put  to  work  in  the 


breeding  of  new  varieties  of  plants  by  an 
American,  Luther  Burbank. 

Medicine  in  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries. 

Modern  medicine  and  public  health  in  Eng- 
land may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1518 
when  Henry  VIII  granted  a charter  to  his 
physician,  Thomas  Linacre,  to  found  the 
College  of  Physicians.  This  is  the  oldest 
purely  medical  institution  still  in  existence 
in  Europe.  But  only  the  King  and  nobles 
could  afford  to  be  attended  by  physicians. 
For  the  common  people,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  there  were  only  the 
barbers  and  apothecaries,  and  the  only 
remedy  was  blood-letting. 

In  the  late  16th  and  early  17th  centuries 
a group  of  learned  men  interested  in  science 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  discussing 
almost  every  branch  of  physical  science. 
The  practice  continued,  and  in  1662  Charles 
II  granted  the  group  a charter  as  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  for  Promoting  Natural 
Knowledge  (known  simply  as  the  Royal 
Society).  William  Harvey  (1578-1657),  a 
member  of  the  early  group,  studied  medi- 
cine at  Padua.  After  years  of  experiments 
as  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
in  London,  Harvey  published  in  1628  his 
Anatomical  Exercise  on  the  Movement  of 
the  Heart  and  Blood  in  Animals.  This  book 
opened  up  to  research  the  whole  field  of 
nutrition,  the  chemistry  and  circulation  of 


William  Harvey  demonstrates  to 
Charles  I his  theory  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 


the  blood,  and  its  function  in  supporting 
life. 

A German  professor  of  physiology, 
Kircher  (1602-80),  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  microscope  to  the  study  of  disease.  By 
its  help  he  saw  in  the  blood  of  victims 
of  the  plague  “countless  masses  of  small 
worms  invisible  to  the  naked  eye” — really 
red  corpuscles.  Anthony  van  Leeuwenhoek 
(1632-1723),  using  a microscope,  saw  not 
only  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  but  also 
bacteria.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  scientific 
knowledge,  the  treatment  of  disease  re- 
mained largely  a matter  of  superstition, 
magic,  and  witchcraft. 

The  18th  century  in  England  saw  the 
beginnings  of  practical  hygiene  and  a study 
of  industrial  diseases.  The  Italian  Ramazzini 
wrote  a treatise  on  the  diseases  of  trades- 
men, in  which  he  described  the  lung  ailments 
of  miners  and  stone-workers  (silicosis),  the 
lead-poisoning  of  printers  and  potters,  and 
other  occupational  diseases.  In  1746  this 
work  was  translated  into  English,  and  very 
soon  physicians  began  to  stress  the  preven- 
tion rather  than  the  cuie  of  such  diseases. 
Thus  Richard  Mead  (1673-1754)  suggested 
that  local  magistrates  be  informed  immedia- 
tely of  any  death  showing  unusual  symptoms, 
so  that  in  cases  of  “pestilence”  (contagious 
disease)  the  house  could  be  disinfected,  the 
sick  quarantined,  and  their  clothes  burned. 
Mead  also  urged  that  streets  be  kept  clean. 

The  Reverend  Stephen  Hales  (1677- 
1761),  though  not  a doctor,  was  an  ex- 
cellent physiologist  and  scientist.  He  de- 
monstrated and  measured  the  blood  pressure, 
thus  adding  information  valuable  to  the 
physician.  The  problems  of  water  supply 
and  of  the  preservation  of  food,  especially 
at  sea,  greatly  interested  him.  But  perhaps 
his  most  outstanding  contribution  to  civili- 
zation lay  in  his  novel  ideas  about  effective 
ventilation  of  houses  and  ships  as  a means 
of  prevention  of  disease.  His  “box-like 
Bellows  for  drawing  out  the  Foul  Air”, 
when  tried  out  in  Newgate  Prison,  cut  the 
number  of  deaths  from  gaol-fever  from 
eight  to  two  per  month. 


John  Huxham  concerned  himself  with 
epidemics  and  in  1743  was  the  first  to  ob- 
serve, describe,  and  name  the  disease  we  call 
influenza.  At  the  Battle  of  Dettingen  in 
1743,  Sir  John  Pringle  proposed  that  the 
military  hospitals  of  both  sides  be  considered 
as  sanctuaries.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
years  later  this  arrangement  developed  into 
the  Geneva  Red  Cross  Convention.  In  1752 
Pringle  published  Observations  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Army  in  which  he  set  such  high 
standards  for  the  hygiene  and  dietary  prac- 
tices of  hospitals,  barracks,  and  gaols,  and 
for  the  general  health  of  the  army,  that  it 
was  said  “few  physicians  have  rendered 
more  definite  service  to  humanity”.  A naval 
surgeon,  Dr.  James  Lind  (1716-94),  fol- 
lowed Pringle’s  lead.  In  1796,  as  a result 
of  his  work,  the  Admiralty  ordered  a daily 
issue  of  lemon  juice  to  all  ranks,  and  scurvy 
practically  disappeared  from  the  navy. 

During  the  18th  century  a number  of 
scientists  made  contributions  to  medical 
science  and  laid  down  the  foundations  upon 
which  future  progress  was  to  be  established. 
The  Hunter  brothers,  William  (the  ana- 
tomist and  surgeon)  and  John  (the  patho- 
logist), stressed  preventive  rather  than  cur- 
ative medicine  and  insisted  that  prevention 
depended  upon  a clear  understanding  of  the 
“physiology  and  structure  of  the  human 
frame  and  its  capacity  for  self-repair”  as 
well  as  on  an  appreciation  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 

In  Vienna,  Leopold  Auenbrugger  (1722- 
1809)  discovered  the  use  of  percussion 
(tapping  the  chest  with  the  fingers)  to 
determine  diseases  of  the  chest,  but  the 
importance  of  this  discovery  was  not  recog- 
nized until  1808  when  Napoleon’s  physician 
made  it  public.  A Frenchman,  Rene  Laennec 
(1781-1826),  devised  a simple  wooden  tube 
for  listening  to  the  heart  beat.  This  instru- 
ment has  now  been  replaced  by  rubber 
tubes  and  double  earpieces,  but  the  modern 
stethoscope  is  still  part  of  the  standard 
equipment  of  every  physician  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Osier,  remains  one  of  the 
ten  greatest  contributions  to  medical  science. 
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In  1796  Edward  Jenner  performed 
the  first  vaccination  against  small- 
pox by  scratching  a boy's  arm  with 
matter  taken  from  a sore  on  the 
hand  of  a dairy-maid.  (Courtesy  of 
Parke-Davis) 


In  1717  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
introduced  into  England  the  Turkish  prac- 
tice of  preventing  smallpox  by  inoculating 
healthy  people  with  “matter  of  the  best  sort 
of  smallpox”.  Even  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  had  their  children  so  treated,  after 
first  trying  it  out  on  six  condemned  prisoners 
in  Newgate.  Edward  Jenner  (1749-1823), 
a pupil  of  John  Hunter,  experimented  with 
vaccine  prepared  from  cows.  This  vaccine, 
while  giving  the  vaccinated  person  immunity, 
did  not  pass  on  the  disease  in  a mild  form, 
as  did  the  inoculation  treatment  introduced 
by  Lady  Montagu,  and  was  therefore  much 
less  dangerous. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Medicine.  The  system- 
atization of  knowledge  and  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  so  evident  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  resulted  in  still  greater  advances 
in  the  field  of  medicine  in  the  19th  century, 
which  has  been  called  the  Golden  Age  of 
Medicine. 

First,  in  the  field  of  bacteriology,  there 
was  Louis  Pasteur  (1822-95),  whose  study 
of  fermentation  as  the  result  of  bacterial 
action  is  basic  to  our  modern  methods  of 
counteracting  infection.  His  most  spectacular 
contributions  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 


the  death-rate  from  anthrax  and  rabies  to 
negligible  proportions.  His  practice  of  using 
antiseptics  to  protect  the  body  from  infection 
was  taken  up  by  Joseph  Lister  (1827-1912), 
who  saw  a relationship  between  fermentation 
and  the  festering  of  wounds.  To  destroy  the 
organisms  causing  this  festering,  he  treated 
the  wound  itself,  the  dressings,  the  attend- 
ants’ fingers,  the  instruments,  and  everything 
which  might  touch  the  wound,  with  crude 
carbolic  acid  in  various  forms.  These  anti- 
septic methods  of  preventing  infection  were 
so  successful  that  after  nine  months  the 
patients  in  his  two  wards  in  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Infirmary  had  not  contracted  a single 
case  of  blood-poisoning,  hospital  gangrene, 
or  erysipelas,  though  previously  they  had 
been  among  the  most  unhealthy.  A grateful 
government  created  Lister  a peer  in  1897, 
the  first  medical  peer  in  British  history. 

Other  bacteriologists  continued  Pasteur’s 
work.  Elie  Metchnikoff  established  the 
theory  that  one  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  body  tends  to  cure  itself  is  by  the  action 
of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in 
surrounding  and  ingesting  the  disease  bacilli. 
Organisms  causing  tuberculosis,  leprosy, 
typhoid,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  tetanus,  the 
plague,  and  many  other  diseases  have  all 
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been  discovered.  Further  research  produced 
antitoxins  and  vaccines  for  many  of  these 
diseases.  Almroth  Wright  (1861-1947), 
who  discovered  a method  of  immunizing 
people  against  typhoid  fever  by  inoculation, 
failed  to  convince  the  authorities  of  the 
effectiveness  of  his  method.  As  a result,  the 
army  lost  9,000  of  the  57,000  cases  of 
typhoid  contracted  during  the  South  African 
War  of  1899-1902.  When  the  First  World 
War  broke  out  in  1914,  Wright  was  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  in  the  Army  Medical 
Services.  He  persuaded  Lord  Kitchener  that 
every  soldier  who  went  to  France  must  be 
inoculated.  In  the  four  years  of  the  war, 
only  a little  over  1,000  deaths  occurred 
from  typhoid. 

Some  of  the  more  spectacular  develop- 
ments in  medical  science  during  the  present 
century  include  the  discovery  of  penicillin 
by  Sir  Alexander  Fleming  (1881-1955), 
and  a host  of  antibiotics  such  as  the  various 
mycins.  These  drugs  saved  millions  of  lives 
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during  the  Second  World  War,  and  Fleming 
and  others  were  rewarded  with  the  Nobel 
Prize.  In  the  field  of  dietetics  Sir  Frederick 
Gowland  Hopkins  (1861-1947)  carried  on 
intensive  research  which  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  vitamins,  without  which  ani- 
mals and  men  contract  deficiency  diseases 
such  as  scurvy,  beriberi,  pernicious  anaemia, 
and  rickets.  Paul  Ehrlick  (1854-1915)  dis- 
covered the  medicinal  properties  of  the  sul- 
phonamides  or  sulfa  drugs  (miracle  drugs) 
and  ushered  in  a period  of  chemo-therapy 
or  treatment  of  disease  by  chemicals  rather 
than  by  surgery. 

Many  thousands  of  diabetics  the  world 
over  lead  more  or  less  normal  lives  thanks 
to  the  patient  research  of  Sir  Frederick 
Banting  (1891-1941)  and  his  colleagues, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Best  and  Dr.  J.  J.  McLeod,  and 
to  the  skill  of  the  Canadian  manufacturing 
chemist  who  made  the  insulin  from  the 
pancreas  of  sheep  and  other  animals.  Within 
a few  years  of  its  introduction,  insulin  had 
almost  halved  the  death-rate  from  diabetes. 
However,  though  insulin  controls  the  dis- 
ease, it  does  not  cure  it.  Another  advance 
in  the  war  against  disease  was  the  develop- 
ment, by  Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk,  of  a vaccine 
which  in  1955  was  declared  safe  and  ef- 
fective for  use  in  the  prevention  of  polio- 
myelitis. Though  polio  itself  has  not  yet 
been  conquered,  and  the  Salk  vaccine  is 
not  effective  in  every  case,  the  incidence  of 
the  disease  among  vaccinated  people  has 
been  greatly  reduced. 

The  20th  century  saw  the  development  of 
psychology  as  a science  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud,  Dr.  C.  G.  Jung, 
and  Dr.  Alfred  Adler.  This  science  and  its 
findings  resulted  in  a new  and  different  ap- 
proach to  the  treatment  of  mental  illnesses 
and  insanity,  whose  victims  had  formerly 
been  treated  worse  than  criminals. 

Public  Health.  In  all  civilized  countries 
governments  have  begun  to  concern  them- 
selves with  the  health  of  the  citizens.  Depart- 
ments of  public  health  and  municipal  medical 
health  officers  have  introduced  measures 
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to  control  the  spread  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, have  established  hospitals  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  and  have  provided  clinics, 
better  santitation,  and  medical  supervision 
in  schools.  In  the  interests  of  public  health, 
regulations  regarding  safety  devices,  first- 
aid  posts,  and  proper  ventilation  have  been 
imposed  upon  industries,  and  many  govern- 
ments have  introduced  some  form  of  work- 
men’s compensation,  medical  insurance,  or 
national  health  programme. 

In  these  and  other  ways  medical  science 
has  increased  the  average  span  of  human 
life.  When  Louis  Pasteur  opened  the  Pasteur 
Institute  for  the  study  and  prevention  of 
disease,  he  expressed  the  goal  of  medicine 
in  the  following  words : 

Two  opposing  laws  seem  to  me  now  in 

contrast.  The  one,  a law  of  blood  and 


death,  opening  out  each  day  new  modes 
of  destruction,  forces  the  nations  to  be 
always  ready  for  battle.  The  other  is  a 
law  of  peace,  work,  and  health,  whose 
only  aim  is  to  deliver  man  from  the 
calamities  which  beset  him.  The  one 
seeks  violent  conquests,  the  other  the 
relief  of  mankind.  The  one  places  a single 
life  above  all  victories,  the  other  sacrifices 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  to  the 
ambition  of  a single  individual.  The  law 
of  which  we  are  the  instruments  strives, 
even  in  the  midst  of  carnage,  to  cure  the 
wounds  which  are  due  to  the  law  of  war. 
Treatment  by  our  antiseptic  methods  may 
well  preserve  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
soldiers.  Which  of  the  two  will  prevail? 
God  only  knows.  But  of  this  we  may  be 
sure,  that  science,  in  obeying  the  laws 
of  humanity  will  always  labour  to  en- 
large the  frontiers  of  life. 


26 

SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS 


One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  modern 
civilization  is  the  factory  system  of  produc- 
tion. This  system,  which  replaced  the  domes- 
tic system,  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
Industrial  Revolutions,  for  as  new  power- 
driven  machinery  replaced  the  old  simple 
hand-tools,  the  worker  found  himself  forced 
to  leave  his  home  and  go  to  the  machines. 
Some  industries,  like  ship-building  and  min- 
ing, had  always  been,  by  nature,  unsuited  to 
the  domestic  system,  but  in  the  19th  century 
the  factory  system  began  to  replace  the 
domestic  system  in  older  industries,  such  as 
spinning  and  weaving  and  pottery,  while 
new  industries,  such  as  the  making  of 


electrical  equipment  and  railway  rolling- 
stock,  were  carried  on  in  factories  right 
from  the  start. 


FACTORY  SYSTEM 

The  Industrial  Working  Class.  But  the  fac- 
tory system  involved  much  more  than 
merely  a change  of  the  worker’s  place  of 
work.  As  more  and  more  industries  adopted 
the  factory  system,  more  and  more  people 
drifted  into  the  cities  in  order  to  be  near 
their  work.  Thus  there  began  that  steady 
drain  of  population  from  the  countryside  to 
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the  city  which  went  on  at  ever-increasing 
speed  and  has  been  only  slightly  checked 
in  the  20th  century  by  the  invention  of  the 
automobile.  Now  it  is  possible  for  people 
even  of  moderate  incomes  to  live  in  the 
suburbs  or  even  farther  out  and  to  ride  or 
drive  to  and  from  work  in  the  city  each 
day.  But  in  the  19th  century  the  factory 
system  meant  to  the  worker  overcrowded 
living  in  accommodation  totally  inadequate 
in  space,  sanitation,  and  ventilation,  and 
quite  without  provision  for  leisure  enjoy- 
ment or  social  amenities. 

Then,  too,  with  the  coming  of  the  fac- 
tory system  the  worker  lost  his  skill  as  a 
craftsman  and  became  at  best  a semi-skilled 
machine-minder,  and  at  worst  an  unskilled 
drudge.  There  was  little  challenge  to  a 
worker  who  spent  the  whole  day  tending 
a machine  which  repeated  a single  operation 
in  the  total  process  of  manufacture.  Nor  was 
there  likely  to  be  much  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment or  pride  of  workmanship.  The  worker 
was  liable  to  sink  into  a state  of  boredom 
from  which,  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
life  in  his  overcrowded  home  conditions 
offered  little  relief. 

But  even  more  important  was  the  fact 
that,  whereas  under  the  domestic  system 
the  worker  had  provided  the  tools,  the 
labour,  the  place  of  work,  the  initiative,  and 
often  the  raw  materials  to  make  his  wares, 
under  the  factory  system  he  provided  nothing 
but  the  labour.  In  his  cottage  workshop  he 
had  often  sold  his  products  to  customers 
who  came  to  him;  now  he  might  not  even 
see  the  finished  product  of  his  labour.  Its 
ultimate  fate  remained  unknown  to  him 
and  would  have  been  difficult  to  determine 
even  if  he  had  inquired  about  it.  The  em- 
ployer now  supplied  the  factory,  the  equip- 
ment, and  the  raw  materials,  and  sold  the 
finished  products.  The  employer  also  set 
the  hours,  the  days,  the  conditions  of  work, 
and  the  pay,  and  all  these  most  frequently 
favoured  the  interests  of  the  employer. 

Early  in  the  19th  century  these  conditions 
brought  into  being  a great  new  class  of 
labourers  known  as  the  working  or  wage- 


earning class.  This  class,  deprived  of  econ- 
omic independence,  was  no  longer  even 
partially  self-sufficient.  The  members  ac- 
quired little  skill  and  usually  displayed 
little  interest  in  the  problems  of  industry. 
Their  one  great  concern  was  to  earn  a 
living,  and  to  do  this  they  had  to  sell  their 
labour  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  should 
the  supply  of  labour  exceed  the  demand, 
their  physical  needs  forced  them  to  compete 
with  other  labourers,  with  the  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  lowering  all  wages.  If  the  worker 
did  not  eat,  he  could  no  longer  supply  the 
one  commodity  he  had  for  sale,  namely  his 
physical  energy.  So  it  was  that,  though  the 
Industrial  Revolutions  generally  increased 
the  supply  of  consumer  goods,  they  deprived 
the  worker  of  his  economic  independence, 
his  initiative,  his  skill,  and  his  pride  of 
workmanship,  and  conferred  few  benefits 
to  compensate  him  for  these  losses.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century  at  least,  the 
industrial  worker  could  be  pardoned  for 
viewing  the  Industrial  Revolutions  with  any- 
thing but  favour. 

The  Trend  towards  Bigness.  The  Industrial 
Revolutions,  which  brought  the  factory  sys- 
tem into  prominence,  also  affected  the  or- 
ganization of  business  itself.  First  there  was 
a rapid  growth  in  the  size  of  individual 
businesses.  While  factories  can  be  of  any 
size  from  one-family  concerns  to  giant  or- 
ganizations, there  has  been  an  increasing 
tendency  for  the  larger  firms  to  swallow  up 
the  smaller  ones  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
lower  costs  made  possible  by  well-developed 
division  of  labour  and  mass  production.  In 
1939,  70  per  cent  of  the  business  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States  employed  fewer 
than  20  workers,  and  80  per  cent  fewer 
than  100.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
Canada  for  the  same  year  were  80  per  cent 
and  95  per  cent.  But  the  manufacturers  of 
such  staple  products  as  automobiles,  railway 
rolling-stock,  pulp  and  paper,  metal  goods, 
and  textiles,  had  to  build  large  factories  and 
install  costly,  specialized  equipment.  To 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  plant  and 
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equipment  they  developed  a thorough-going 
system  of  division  of  labour,  and  adopted 
assembly-line  techniques  which  required 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  employees. 
The  two  World  Wars  have  resulted  in  the 
extension  of  assembly-line  techniques  to 
other  industries,  so  that  the  trend  towards 
large  organizations  has  been  greatly  acceler- 
ated. 

Transportation  is  another  field  in  which 
the  large  corporation  has  squeezed  out  or 
absorbed  the  small  firm.  Early  railway  com- 
panies, both  in  Britain  and  North  America, 
built  and  operated  short  lines.  In  Britain 
the  many  small  railway  systems  were  con- 
solidated into  larger  units  until  only  four 
great  networks  were  operating  before  the 
railways  were  nationalized.  In  Canada  only 
two  large  systems,  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  con- 
tinue to  function  today.  The  owner  of  a single 
ship  could  not  compete  effectively  with  the 
owner  of  a fleet  of  vessels  able  to  maintain 
a schedule  of  regular  and  frequent  sailings 
to  and  from  a number  of  ports.  Consequent- 
ly, steamship  lines,  too,  tended  to  amalga- 
mate into  a few  giant  organizations  by 
mergers  such  as  that  of  the  Cunard  and 
White  Star  lines  in  1934.  The  owner- 
operator  of  a single  truck  or  bus  is  limited 
to  local  operations.  Long-distance  hauling, 
which  pays  better  returns,  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  large  firms  which  are  able  to 
operate  a fleet  of  trucks  or  buses  sufficiently 
numerous  to  maintain  a regular  schedule,  as 
well  as  to  undertake  special  assignments. 

The  only  industry  which,  up  to  the  present 
century,  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  tendency 
towards  increased  size  of  operational  units 
was  agriculture.  The  decline  in  prices  for 
farm  produce,  resulting  from  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  in  1846,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  free  trade,  had  the  effect  of  break- 
ing up  the  large  farms  in  Britain  into  family 
units  which  employed  few  labourers.  Re- 
volutions and  wars  broke  up  the  large  estates 
formerly  farmed  by  armies  of  cheap  labour 
in  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Spain,  and  the 
plantations  of  the  southern  states  in  Amer- 


ica. In  most  of  Europe  peasant  farmers 
work  small  farms.  In  America  the  size  of 
farms  depends  largely  upon  the  area  the 
farmer  himself  can  cultivate  with  the  aid  of 
machines  and  without  relying  very  heavily  on 
hired  labour.  Even  the  cattle  ranches  of 
North  and  South  America  tend  to  be  limited 
by  the  shortage  of  suitable  labour  for  hire. 
Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China  are  the  two 
great  exceptions.  Here  peasant  farmers  have 
been  forced  to  merge  their  small  holdings 
into  large  “collective”  farms  which  they 
help  to  work  as  members  of  a labour  force. 
However,  even  in  the  western  countries 
farms  are  now  tending  to  increase  in  size  as 
farmers  begin  to  regard  agriculture  as  an 
industry  rather  than  as  a way  of  life. 


The  furnishing  of  capital  even  for  small 
factories  was  a major  undertaking  for  the 
early  industrialist.  Often  he  welcomed  a 
partner,  or  even  two  or  three  partners,  who 
had  a few  hundred  pounds  (or  dollars)  to  in- 
vest. (A  young  lady  with  a substantial  dowry 
or  a rich  widow  could  usually  be  certain  of 
plenty  of  aspiring  industrialists  as  suitors.) 
If  the  venture  failed,  the  bankrupt  promoter 
went  to  a debtors’  prison,  and  his  possessions 
were  sold  at  auction  to  pay  his  bills.  But 
when  success  crowned  his  efforts,  he  con- 
tinued to  expand  his  business  by  “ploughing” 
the  profits  back  into  it.  In  this  way,  over  a 
period  of  years  he  might  develop  a large, 
prosperous  business  and  amass  a consider- 
able fortune. 

Though  it  was  possible  for  one  man,  a 
partnership,  or  a family  to  establish  and 
operate  a factory,  a retail  store,  or  even  a 
shipping  line,  it  was  practically  impossible 
for  an  individual,  or  a small  group,  to  pro- 
vide from  their  own  resources  sufficient 
capital  to  build,  maintain,  and  operate 
canals  and  railways,  or  to  finance  large 
commercial  or  industrial  projects  in  the  new 
lands  being  opened  up  for  trade  and  settle- 
ment overseas.  How  could  sufficient  capital 
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be  collected  and  applied  where  and  when  it 
was  needed? 

Joint-Stock  Companies.  As  early  as  the  16th 
century  large  supplies  of  capital  for  trading 
ventures  had  been  collected  from  many 
different  people  by  the  sale  of  “stock”, 
thus  creating  the  joint-stock  companies. 
Ventures  like  the  Muscovy  Company  (set 
up  in  1555  to  seek  the  Northeast  Passage 
and  to  develop  trade  with  Russia),  and 
Drake’s  voyage  around  the  world,  were 
financed  by  the  sale  of  shares  in  the  enter- 
prise. Some  of  these  ventures,  like  Drake’s 
voyage,  paid  their  investors  handsomely.  In 
all  these  cases  the  capital  was  gathered  to- 
gether for  a single  enterprise  and  the  com- 
pany disbanded  upon  its  completion.  But 
the  East  India  Company  (1600),  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  (1670),  and  the  Bank 
of  England  (1694)  are  examples  of  famous 
joint-stock  companies  formed  for  a con- 
tinuing purpose.  The  latter  two  of  these  are 
still  in  operation,  though  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  nationalized  in  1946. 

The  success  of  some  of  these  ventures 
led  to  a period  of  wild  speculation  in  which 
many  fraudulent  companies  were  formed, 
while  the  price  of  the  South  Sea  Company’s 
stock  went  up  to  ten  times  its  par  value. 
The  “South  Sea  Bubble”  burst  in  1720 
causing  widespread  ruin  and  bringing  about 
a violent  reaction  against  joint-stock  com- 
panies. At  the  time  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble, 
the  method  of  incorporating  companies  was 
either  by  royal  charter  or  by  private  Act 
of  Parliament.  Much  of  the  mischief  in 
1719-20,  however,  had  been  caused  by  the 
irresponsible  and  dishonest  dealings  of  un- 


incorporated companies  which,  because  they 
were  large  and  fluctuating  bodies,  could  not 
be  adequately  controlled  by  law.  The  indus- 
trial expansion  that  began  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century  made  it  clear  that  what 
was  required  was  a simple,  quick,  and  in- 
expensive method  of  incorporating  com- 
panies. For  the  protection  of  investors,  and 
also  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  provide 
capital,  it  was  necessary  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  company’s  bankruptcy,  the  liability  of 
the  shareholder  should  be  limited  to  the 
value  of  his  share.  Thus  prospective  share- 
holders would  know  in  advance  the  full 
extent  of  their  liability  in  the  venture  and 
would  be  more  prepared  to  invest  in  it. 
Also,  the  shareholder  should  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  the  company  in 
which  he  had  invested  through  an  annual 
financial  statement  and  reports  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  should  be  able  to  find  out  the 
financial  rating  of  the  company  at  any  time. 

By  1862  the  British  Parliament  had  passed 
legislation  establishing  these  principles  as 
basic  requirements  for  the  legal  incorpora- 
tion of  companies.  This  example  has  been 
followed  by  many  other  countries,  including 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

But  in  spite  of  legislation,  the  joint-stock 
company  was  still  liable  to  abuse,  and  there 
remained  an  element  of  risk  to  the  share- 
holder. A company  might  build  up  its 
assets  by  “ploughing  back”  its  early  returns 
into  the  business.  Poor  management  or  poor 
judgment  in  gauging  the  market  for  the  com- 
modity manufactured  might  result  in  failure 
and  bankruptcy.  In  either  case  the  share- 
holder might  receive  little  or  no  return  for  a 
number  of  years  and  might  even  lose  his 


The  first  Royal  Exchange  in  London 
was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
in  1568,  as  a place  of  business  for 
merchants.  Burned  down  by  the 
Great  Fire  in  1666,  it  was  replaced 
by  the  one  shown  here  (which,  in 
turn,  was  replaced  after  another 
fire  in  1838  by  the  present  build- 
ing). (The  London  Museum) 


investment.  These  risks  prevented  a number 
of  people  from  investing  in  industrial  and 
commercial  stocks. 

Bonds  and  Debentures.  Many  projects, 
which  needed  enormous  supplies  of  capital, 
found  in  the  sale  of  bonds  or  debentures  a 
way  of  obtaining  the  use  of  money  which 
the  owners  were  unwilling  to  risk  in  the 
purchase  of  stocks  or  shares.  A bond  is 
really  a loan  rather  than  an  investment.  It 
eliminates  much  of  the  risk,  for  in  addition 
to  a guaranteed  rate  of  interest  per  annum 
from  the  beginning,  the  principal  itself  is 
repayable  at  a fixed  date,  and  should  the 
company  fail  to  meet  its  commitments  the 
bondholder  may  order  the  seizure  and  sale 
of  the  company’s  assets  to  recover  his  prin- 
cipal. Bonds  became,  therefore,  a general 
means  of  supplementing  the  supply  of  capital 
available  to  provide  a company  with  a 
working  fund. 

To  raise  the  capital  necessary  to  provide 
such  facilities  as  roads,  harbours,  hospitals, 
and  schools,  governments  have  also  resorted 
to  the  sale  of  bonds.  Prior  to  the  First  World 
War,  few  governments  went  bankrupt. 
Therefore  they  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  their  bonds,  for  many 
private  investors  were  willing  to  accept  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  in  return  for  increased 
security.  But  the  failure  of  some  govern- 
ments to  meet  their  reparations  payments 
or  to  repay  foreign  loans,  followed  by  the 
depression  of  the  1930’s  and  revolutions 
which  overthrew  governments  or  rendered 
them  unstable,  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  public  wary  of  the  bonds  issued  by  cer- 
tain governments. 

Savings  Banks.  A private  citizen  can  invest 
in  stocks  or  bonds  only  if  he  has  a surplus 
of  money  over  and  above  his  expenditures. 
To  encourage  those  who  could  spare  only 
a little  from  their  income,  and  to  get  the  use 
of  their  money,  savings  banks  and  insurance 
companies  offered  a small  rate  of  interest 
upon  sums  remaining  on  deposit  with  them 
over  a certain  period  of  time.  By  combining 


many  small  deposits  or  premiums  these  com- 
panies were  able  to  purchase  bonds  or  to 
lend  money  in  the  form  of  mortgages  to 
businesses,  farmers,  or  home-buyers. 

From  all  these  sources  industrial  firms 
raise  money  to  pay  for  their  plants  and 
equipment.  But  even  when  they  are  in  oper- 
ation, they  sometimes  need  extra  supplies 
of  money,  perhaps  only  for  a short  term, 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  some  expenditure 
and  the  returns  expected  from  the  sale  of 
their  goods  or  services.  In  this  case  they 
may  obtain  a loan  from  a bank  or  other 
financial  institution.  Such  institutions  play 
a vital  role  in  our  modern  economy. 


AND  THEIR  ROLE 
IN  OUR  MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM 

Chartered  Banks.  Most  of  the  modern  fin- 
ancial institutions  are  themselves  corpora- 
tions or  joint-stock  companies  with  capital 
assets  acquired  from  the  sale  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  govern- 
ment regulations  as  ordinary  commercial  or 
industrial  organizations.  In  Britain  and  Can- 
ada, however,  the  banks  are  specially  regul- 
ated to  guard  against  failure  which  could 
do  immense  harm  to  the  national  economy 
and  to  the  public.  Consequently,  according 
to  the  Banking  Act,  each  bank  in  Canada 
requires  an  individual  charter  in  which  the 
pertinent  information  about  its  officers  and 
organization  is  set  forth.  It  must  have  a 
minimum  capital  investment,  must  hold  in 
reserve  securities  of  a certain  type,  and 
must  also  contribute  to  a central  emergency 
fund.  Since  Britain  and  Canada,  like  most 
other  countries,  have  gone  off  the  gold 
standard,  the  commercial  banks  in  these 
two  countries,  having  lost  the  power  of  issu- 
ing their  own  bank-notes,  are  no  longer 
required  to  hold  large  gold  reserves.  How- 
ever, they  must  include  in  their  assets  a 
considerable  percentage  of  government 
bonds.  Shares  in  Canadian  banks  also  carry 
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a double  liability  clause;  that  is,  the  share- 
holder is  required  to  pay  double  his  invest- 
ment in  case  of  the  bank’s  failure.  As  a 
result  of  these  measures,  there  have  been 
fewer  cases  of  bank  failure  in  Britain  and 
Canada  in  the  last  hundred  years  than  in 
the  United  States,  where  banks  are  subject 
only  to  the  same  regulations  as  ordinary 
commercial  and  industrial  corporations. 

Because  of  government  restrictions  in 
Britain  and  Canada,  there  are  very  few  small, 
local,  independent  banks.  Instead,  a few  large 
commercial  banking  corporations  absorbed 
the  smaller  country  banks  in  the  late  19th 
century  and  now  service  the  whole  country 
by  means  of  a large  number  of  branches. 
Each  of  these  branches  has  all  the  assets 
of  the  parent  organization  behind  it  and  can, 
therefore,  operate  much  more  efficiently  and 
can  offer  greater  security  than  could  a small, 
independent  firm.  There  has  been  no  bank 
failure  in  Canada  since  the  Home  Bank 
stopped  payment  in  1923. 

Banks  perform  three,  and  sometimes  four, 
major  functions  in  the  modern  business 
world.  First,  they  look  after  money  deposited 
with  them  for  safe-keeping.  As  the  public 
gained  confidence  in  the  chartered  banks, 
the  custom  of  depositing  money  in  a bank 
account  and  paying  current  expenses  by 
cheques  drawn  on  that  account  spread  from 
business  firms  to  private  individuals,  until  to- 
day most  of  the  deposits  paid  into  British 
and  Canadian  banks  consist  of  cheques. 
Second,  in  addition  to  the  transfer  of  money 
from  one  person  or  firm  to  another  by 
cheque  or  bank  draft  within  the  country, 
the  bank  provides  a somewhat  similar  ser- 
vice for  the  payment  of  accounts  abroad 
through  its  bills  of  exchange,  bank  drafts, 
and  money  orders.  In  this  way  money  is 
rarely  lost  in  transit  through  accident  or 
robbery.  The  third  service  performed  by  the 
modern  commercial  and  industrial  bank  is 
the  lending  of  money,  especially  as  short- 
term loans  to  tide  businessmen,  farmers,  or 
manufacturers  over  until  they  can  realize 
some  return  upon  their  products.  In  case 
of  a “run”  upon  the  bank  or  a crisis,  enough 


of  these  loans  could  be  called  in  to  enable 
the  bank  to  weather  the  storm.  A fourth 
service  rendered  by  some  banks  is  that  of 
acting  as  agents  or  “issuing  houses”  where 
the  public  may  purchase  industrial  stocks 
or  government  bonds  such  as  Canadian 
Government  Savings  Bonds. 

National  Banks.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  two  other  kinds  of  banks  which 
exist  alongside  the  commercial  banks, 
namely,  the  state  or  national  banks,  such  as 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  Can- 
ada, and  the  merchant  banks,  of  which  the 
House  of  Rothschild  in  London  and  Paris 
and  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.  in  New  York  are 
examples. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in 
1694  as  a joint-stock  company  by  royal 
charter  from  William  III  in  return  for  a loan 
of  £.1,200,000.  By  reason  of  its  monopoly 
on  the  issuing  of  bank-notes  and  the 
£ 100,000  per  annum  it  received  from  the 
Treasury  as  interest  and  payment  on  the 
loan,  it  soon  became  the  leading  bank  in 
England  until  William  Pitt,  by  borrowing 
heavily  from  it  to  fight  the  wars  with 
France,  forced  it  to  suspend  gold  payments 
in  1797.  However,  the  Privy  Council  en- 
abled it  to  weather  the  crisis.  In  1844 
Parliament  passed  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 
which  limited  the  right  to  issue  bank-notes 
to  those  banks  already  possessing  it.  Since 
most  of  these  banks  were  absorbed  by  larger 
banks  organized  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century  as  limited  companies,  the  Bank  of 
England  gradually  became  the  only  note- 
issuing bank  in  England  and  Wales.  (The 
independent  banks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
where  no  such  amalgamations  occurred,  con- 
tinued to  issue  their  own  bank-notes.) 

By  1921  the  Bank  of  England  had  ac- 
quired the  much  wider  responsibilities  of 
acting  in  the  general  interest  of  the  whole 
country.  As  the  possessor  of  the  country’s 
largest  individual  stock  of  gold,  it  protected 
that  supply  against  the  threats  of  commercial 
or  political  panic  or  unbalanced  foreign 
trade  by  increasing  the  bank  rate  and  so 
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The  Bank  of  England  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  London,  as  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1925-40  to  replace  the 
18th-century  building  (U.K.  Infor- 
mation Services) 


discouraging  borrowing.  By  its  close  co- 
operation with  the  British  Treasury,  the 
Bank  emerged  from  the  First  World  War  as 
a state  bank  (in  all  but  name)  and  recog- 
nized the  safeguarding  of  the  pound  sterling 
at  home  and  abroad  as  its  chief  function. 
During  the  Second  World  War  the  Bank 
worked  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
British  Treasury,  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System 
(its  American  counterpart).  By  the  end  of 
the  war  in  1945,  the  Bank’s  financial  policy 
was  linked  to  that  of  the  British  government, 
though  the  Bank  was  still  a joint-stock  com- 
pany owned  by  private  shareholders  and 
with  its  own  “Court”  of  directors.  By  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1946,  the 
Labour  government  converted  the  Bank  of 
England  into  a true  state  bank,  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  government  but  still  oper- 
ated more  like  a company  than  a government 
department. 

In  Canada,  the  Bank  of  Canada  began 
life  as  the  result  of  an  Act  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  1934,  considerably  later  than 
most  of  the  commercial  banks.  At  first 
some  100,000  shares  were  sold  at  $50  per 
share  to  private  investors,  but  in  1938  these 
shares  were  bought  back  by  the  Canadian 
government  in  the  name  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  who  continues  to  appoint  the 


board  of  directors.  Consequently,  the  Bank 
of  Canada,  like  that  of  England,  is  operated 
more  as  a joint-stock  company  than  as  a 
government  department.  By  the  Act  which 
brought  it  into  being,  the  Bank  of  Canada 
became  the  only  note-issuing  institution  in 
the  country  and  the  custodian  of  the  nation’s 
gold  supply.  It  also  acts  for  the  federal 
government  and  provides  the  machinery  for 
the  floating  of  the  government’s  bond  issues. 
Commercial  banks  must  deposit  with  the 
Bank  of  Canada  five  per  cent  of  their  deposit 
liabilities  as  a reserve  upon  which  they  may 
draw  in  time  of  crisis.  Like  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  Bank  of  Canada  regulates  the 
volume  of  credit  in  the  interests  of  the 
national  economy  by  raising  or  lowering 
its  bank  rate.  It  also  controls  the  rate  of 
exchange  in  terms  of  foreign  currency. 
Though  it  neither  accepts  private  deposits 
nor  makes  any  private  loans,  the  Bank  of 
Canada  does  affect  our  daily  life  in  a great 
many  ways. 

Merchant  Banks.  Merchant  banks  differ 
from  other  banks  in  three  main  respects. 
First,  they  were  started  by  individuals  or 
families  as  trading  institutions  and  developed 
their  banking  functions  later.  Second,  they 
were  not  joint-stock  companies  but  family 
concerns.  And  third,  as  banks  they  were 
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chiefly  concerned  with  financing  interna- 
tional trade  and  with  finding  large  sums  of 
money  to  lend  to  governments  or  to  in- 
dustries important  to  the  national  economy. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance 
period,  kings  and  rulers  borrowed  not  from 
the  people,  as  governments  do  today,  but 
from  the  wealthy  merchants  who,  before 
they  would  lend  their  money,  had  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  the  proposed  under- 
taking for  which  the  loan  was  needed.  Con- 
sequently, these  merchant  bankers  were  ex- 
tremely well-informed  and  used  their  money 
as  a lever  to  create  a powerful  influence 
behind  the  scenes  in  European  politics.  The 
de’  Medici  family,  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  Renaissance  banking  families,  ruled 
Florence  for  many  years,  and  some  of  its 
members  even  became  Popes. 

Mayer  Amschel  Rothschild  (1744-1812), 
the  founder  of  the  famous  Jewish  banking 
firm,  was  a dealer  in  old  coins  and  medals 
in  Frankfort,  Germany,  until  chance  led  him 
to  become  a banker  on  a small  scale.  His 
sons,  later  known  as  “the  five  Frankforters”, 
developed  ambitious  schemes.  Amschel,  the 
eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in  Frankfort; 
Solomon  started  a banking  business  in  Vien- 
na; Nathan  went  to  England;  Carl  to  Naples; 
and  James  set  up  business  in  Paris.  Thus 
the  five  constituted  a truly  international  or- 
ganization. Jewish  persecutions,  political 
revolutions,  and  wars  have  destroyed  the 
firms  in  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  Naples,  but 
the  London  and  Paris  houses  still  flourish. 
Nathan,  who  has  been  called  the  greatest 
financial  genius  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
arrived  in  London  about  1805  during  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  He  and  his  brother,  James, 
in  Paris,  devised  and  carried  out  a daring 
plan  for  smuggling  the  money  to  pay  Wel- 
lington’s troops  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
through  enemy  France.  His  pigeon  post 
brought  him  early  news  of  events  and  en- 


Right:  The  red  shield  with  the  family  device  of  the 
Rothschilds  still  swings  above  the  entrance  to  the 
premises  in  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  London. 


abled  him  to  buy  and  sell  stock  at  enormous 
profits.  He  specialized  in  lending  money  to 
foreign  governments,  and  by  making  the  in- 
terest on  these  loans  payable  in  London  in 
English  money,  he  not  only  attracted  a great 
deal  of  business,  but  he  helped  to  make  the 
pound  sterling  the  international  currency  of 
the  19th  century.  By  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1836  he  had  raised  the  House  of  Roth- 
schild to  a position  of  great  influence  in 
Britain.  His  sons,  especially  Lionel,  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the  firm, 
continued  his  work.  Lionel  was  able  to  make 
foreign  loans  to  the  staggering  sum  of 
£200,000,000  (one  billion  dollars),  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  steadfastly 
opposed  the  making  of  money  out  of  human 
misery.  In  1875  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
Disraeli,  needing  £4,000,000  in  the  stric- 
test secrecy  to  purchase  the  Suez  Canal 
shares,  went  not  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  to  his  personal  friend,  Lionel  Roths- 
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child,  who  produced  the  required  sum 
(about  $20,000,000)  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  spectacular  of 
the  Rothschilds’  business  deals. 

The  English  merchant  bankers  are  still 
extremely  wealthy  and  influential.  British 
industrial  firms  use  them  widely  as  “issuing 
houses”,  that  is,  as  organizations  to  promote 
the  selling  of  new  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
a function  performed  by  the  commercial 
banks  in  Canada.  More  than  150  years 
after  Nathan  set  up  his  business  in  New 
Court,  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London,  the  “red 
shield”  (“Rothschild”  in  German)  bearing 
the  family’s  emblem  and  the  motto  Con- 
cordia, Industria,  Integritas,  still  swings 
above  the  entrance. 

In  the  United  States,  the  merchant  banker, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  of  New  York,  founded 
the  firm  which  bears  his  name.  Before  the 
creation  of  a state  banking  system,  Morgan’s 
Bank  acted  as  the  American  government’s 
financial  agent;  and  during  and  after  the 
First  World  War,  it  and  its  London  branch 
of  Morgan,  Grenfell,  and  Company,  were 
the  British  government’s  American  agents. 

Other  Financial  Institutions.  The  vast  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  present  day  are  not 
confined  to  banks,  whether  commercial, 
merchant,  or  state.  The  Post  Office,  co- 
operative societies,  mortgage  companies, 
trust  companies,  credit  unions,  and  Trea- 
sury branches,  all  operate  deposit  accounts, 
and  most  of  them  issue  loans.  Credit  unions 
and  co-operative  societies  restrict  their 
lending  services  to  members  only.  To  be- 
come a member  one  must  own  at  least  one 
share.  Trust  and  loan  or  finance  companies 
usually  lend  money  on  first  mortgage  se- 
curity, and  for  a longer  term  than  is  usual 
with  commercial  banks.  Loan  or  finance 
companies  deal  usually  with  private  loans 
of  a non-industrial  nature.  A large  part  of 
their  business  is  the  financing  of  the  pur- 
chase by  individuals  of  large,  costly  items 
of  consumer  goods,  such  as  a new  car  or 
a new  home. 

Companies  rarely  sell  their  own  shares 


or  stock.  Instead,  they  hand  over  the  whole 
issue  to  a company  such  as  an  investment 
bank  (an  “issuing  house”  in  Britain)  or  to 
a firm  of  brokers,  and  the  stocks  and  shares 
are  marketed  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Many  individuals  seek  financial  security 
for  themselves  and  their  families  by  pur- 
chasing insurance.  Consequently,  a host  of 
insurance  companies  undertake  to  insure  life 
and  property.  By  this  means  a person  can 
make  provision  for  his  dependants  in  the 
event  of  his  sickness  or  death,  can  reimburse 
himself  for  the  loss  of  property  through 
fire,  theft,  or  other  hazards,  and  can  guard 
against  many  other  threats  to  his  material 
security  posed  by  accidents  or  unforeseen 
circumstances.  The  various  benefit  societies 
and  pension  plans  operated  by  certain 
groups  of  employees  have  similar  objectives. 


CONFRONTING  MODERN 
INDUSTRY 

The  factory  system  solved  the  problem  of 
increasing  production  and  made  goods  both 
more  plentiful  and  cheaper.  The  joint-stock 
company  and  the  financial  organizations 
met  the  difficulties  of  supplying  capital.  But 
both  these  solutions  brought  into  being  new 
and  complex  problems  which  are  still  far 
from  solution. 

The  Distribution  of  Profits.  One  of  these 
problems  is  that  of  the  distribution  of  the 
profits  among  the  four  factors  of  production : 
land,  capital  (equipment),  management, 
and  labour.  In  the  days  of  the  domestic 
system  of  production,  the  craftsman  who 
sold  his  own  finished  products  reaped  all 
the  profits  of  his  industry.  The  “putting-out” 
system,  in  which  a merchant  furnished  the 
craftsman  of  the  domestic  system  with  the 
raw  materials  and  then  collected  and  sold 
the  finished  products,  resulted  in  a division 
of  the  profits.  The  industrialist  would  often 
pay  the  lowest  possible  price  to  his  crafts- 
men in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
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profits  for  himself.  The  factory  system  of 
production,  in  which  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  stockholders  or  shareholders 
furnish  the  capital  for  equipment,  and  fin- 
ancial organizations  supply  the  loans  to 
meet  the  running  expenses,  makes  the  prob- 
lem of  the  distribution  of  profits  still  more 
complex.  The  holder  of  stock  or  bonds  or 
mortgages  must  receive  interest  on  his  loan; 
the  shareholder,  a dividend  upon  his  invest- 
ment; the  management,  a return  on  its  ini- 
tiative and  organizing  ability;  and  the  worker, 
wages  for  his  labour.  Naturally  enough,  the 
worker,  who  gets  nothing  but  wages  out  of 
this  system,  is  generally  interested  in  push- 
ing the  wage-rate  as  high  as  possible,  while 
the  management  sees  in  high  wages  a factor 
which  will  reduce  profits  by  increasing  the 
costs  of  production. 

The  Problem  of  the  Middleman.  This  prob- 
lem of  the  distribution  of  profits  is  still 
further  complicated  by  the  arrangements  for 
transporting  raw  materials  to  the  factory 
and  finished  products  to  markets.  Various 
selling  agencies,  such  as  wholesale  houses, 
jobbers,  and  retail  stores,  are  involved,  and 
all  these  middlemen  must  have  a return  for 
their  services.  The  costs  of  transportation 
and  of  marketing  increase  the  price  of  goods 
to  the  consumer,  and  this  has  led  to  various 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  middleman  and  his 
profits.  One  such  movement,  first  advocated 
by  the  reformer  Robert  Owen  (1771-1858), 
has  been  the  formation  of  Co-operative 
Societies  in  which  the  workers  produce  and 
distribute  goods  for  and  among  themselves. 
The  capital  for  manufacturing  enterprises 
comes  from  those  who  work  in  them,  while 
that  for  marketing  and  retailing  goods  is 
provided  by  the  consumers  who  buy  them. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea  of  Owen’s, 
a group  of  poorly-paid  weavers  in  the 
Lancashire  cotton  town  of  Rochdale,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Manchester,  decided  in 
1844  to  start  a grocery  store  of  their  own. 
Their  method  of  financing  this  venture 
by  each  member’s  purchasing  one  or  more 
shares  is  still  in  use  today,  and  it  has  the 


The  Rochdale  Pioneers'  first  shop  in  Toad  Lane  (Roch- 
dale Pioneers'  Equitable  Society) 


advantage  that,  as  the  business  increases, 
more  capital  becomes  available  for  de- 
velopment. To  prevent  wealthy  people  ac- 
quiring control  of  these  societies,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1878  limited  shareholdings 
to  <£  200  per  member.  The  weavers  of  Roch- 
dale elected  a committee  to  determine  gen- 
eral policy  and  later  hired  and  paid  man- 
agers and  staff,  much  like  any  private 
firm.  The  goods  were  sold  at  the  same 
prices  as  those  charged  by  local  firms.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  a sum  had 
been  kept  back  for  reserve  and  future  ex- 
pansion, the  profits  were  distributed  among 
the  shareholders,  not,  as  in  an  ordinary 
company,  according  to  the  number  of  shares 
held,  but  rather  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  goods  purchased  by  the  member  during 
the  year.  From  this  small  beginning  the 
consumer  co-operative  movement  in  the 
United  Kingdom  expanded  rapidly.  The  op- 
position of  private  firms,  who  controlled 
the  wholesale  supply,  led  the  co-operative 
movement  to  enter  the  wholesale  business 
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and  gradually  to  undertake  the  production 
of  goods,  so  that  its  large  departmental 
stores  now  sell  tea  and  coffee  produced  on 
its  own  plantations  overseas  and  brought  to 
market  in  its  own  fleet  of  ships.  Processing 
and  canning  factories,  textile  mills,  and  boot 
and  shoe  factories  among  others,  all  owned 
by  the  co-operative  societies,  pour  a variety 
of  goods  into  the  retail  stores  for  sale  to  the 
public,  though  only  members  share  the 
profits.  To  finance  all  these  operations  the 
co-operative  movement  in  Britain  also  oper- 
ates its  own  bank.  The  movement  has  also 
spread  to  other  countries. 

The  first  co-operative  store  in  Canada 
opened  in  Stellarton,  Nova  Scotia,  a few 
years  after  the  Rochdale  experiment.  Today 
this  type  of  business  organization  has  been 
applied  to  a large  number  of  enterprises, 
both  by  consumers  and  by  producers.  Co- 
operative marketing  of  farm  and  dairy  pro- 
duce, of  fruit  and  vegetables,  of  grain  and 
seed,  and  of  livestock  and  poultry  is  common 
practice  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  as  are  the 
co-operative  stores  and  agencies  for  the  sale 
and  servicing  of  farm  implements.  There 
are  Canadian  co-operative  wholesale  houses 
and  insurance  companies,  while  in  the  At- 
lantic provinces  fishermen  have  formed  co- 
operatives to  market  their  catch  and  to  buy 
their  gear.  Co-operatives  have  entered  the 
fields  of  oil-production,  and  food-processing, 
to  mention  only  two  examples  of  their  in- 
dustrial activities. 

The  New  Capitalists.  Another  great  problem 
of  our  economic  society  was  posed  by  the 
emergence  of  a new  class.  Just  as  the  worker 
became  merely  a wage-earner  and  formed 
a new  working  class  or  wage-earning  class, 
so  the  possession  of  capital  (land,  buildings, 
equipment,  and  raw  materials)  brought  into 
existence  the  new  middle  class  of  industri- 
alists or  capitalists.  The  friction  between  the 
labouring  class,  interested  mainly  in  wages, 
and  the  capitalist  class,  whose  principal  con- 
cern was  profit,  increased.  Because  the  new 
middle  class  of  wealthy  industrialists  had 
considerable  influence  upon  Parliament,  the 


government  at  first  adopted  a laissez-faire 
or  “hands  off”  policy  which  allowed  the 
employer  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased 
in  his  own  plant.  The  clash  between  the  two 
classes  was  often  bitter  and  sometimes 
violent.  It  underlies  much  of  the  tension  in 
industrial  relations  today. 

Moreover,  as  the  size  of  an  industrial  plant 
grew  and  the  number  of  employees  in- 
creased, even  an  owner-manager  found  him- 
self unable  to  maintain  much  personal  con- 
tact with  his  employees.  The  situation  be- 
came worse  when  the  owner-manager  retired 
from  business  and  was  replaced  by  a hired 
manager.  The  hired  manager  was  likely  to 
have  even  less  personal  contact  with  the 
employees  and  less  concern  for  their  per- 
sonal problems.  It  was  his  business  to  earn 
large  profits  for  the  capitalists  who  had 
hired  him,  yet  he  had  also  to  organize  and 
administer  his  labour  force  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  sometimes  the  two  objectives 
seemed  to  be  irreconcilable. 

Trade  Unions.  Whenever  the  worker  bar- 
gained as  an  individual  with  an  employer, 
he  was  at  a hopeless  disadvantage.  First,  he 
was  forced  to  sell  his  labour  for  whatever 
it  would  fetch,  or  starve.  The  employer  was 
under  no  such  urgent  necessity  to  hire  the 
worker;  he  could  afford  to  wait.  Second,  the 
dissatisfied  worker  could  usually  be  readily 
replaced  by  another  worker,  or  by  a ma- 
chine, but  an  employer  was  not  so  easy  to 
find.  Third,  the  employer,  by  keeping  in 
touch  with  other  employers,  had  better  in- 
formation about  market  conditions  than  the 
worker  had.  Finally,  the  worker  in  Britain 
had  no  vote  and  no  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment before  1866-7,  nor  did  he  have  any 
means  of  exercising  pressure  upon  that  body, 
the  sympathies  of  which  mostly  lay  with  the 
powerful  and  influential  class  of  employers. 
Indeed,  more  and  more  members  of  this 
class  were  themselves  becoming  members  of 
Parliament. 

To  correct  this  situation,  in  which  wages 
and  hours  were  supposed  to  work  them- 
selves out,  as  Adam  Smith  said,  “by  the 
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higgling  and  bargaining  of  the  market”,  and 
to  obtain  a larger  share  of  the  returns  from 
industry,  the  workers  began  to  think  in 
terms  of  united  action  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. Thus  the  trade-union  movement 
came  into  being  to  strengthen  the  worker  in 
his  struggle  to  achieve  these  goals. 

A trade  union  is  an  association  of  wage- 
earners,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  craft  guild  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  had  included  masters  as  well  as 
their  employees  and  apprentices.  When  the 
guilds  died  out  in  the  15th  century,  the 
government  took  over  their  task  of  regulat- 
ing hours,  conditions  of  work,  standards, 
and  wages.  But  by  the  18th  century  the  local 
magistrates  were  fixing  a maximum  wage 
which  employers  might  not  exceed  in  their 
attempts  to  entice  workers  to  their  factories. 
Since  no  attempt  was  made  to  set  a mini- 
mum wage  below  which  no  employer  could 
engage  a worker,  the  system  obviously 
favoured  the  employer.  During  periods  of 
bad  trade  workers  formed  unions  and  even 
conducted  strikes  to  remedy  the  situation. 
But  these  unions  had  no  legal  status,  and 
the  Combination  Act  of  1721  and  other 
Acts  in  1726  and  1749,  by  making  associa- 
tions of  workers  illegal,  had  the  effect  of 
driving  the  movement  underground.  The 
outbreak  of  war  with  France  in  1793  made 
the  British  government  nervous  about  any 
secret  societies.  Consequently,  a series  of 
Acts  passed  in  1797,  1799,  and  1800  made 
all  associations  of  workers  not  only  illegal 
but  treasonable.  During  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  when  labour  was  scarce  and  wages 
comparatively  high,  the  trade-union  move- 
ment died  down,  but  it  was  revived  during 
the  economic  depression  following  Waterloo. 
Largely  as  the  result  of  the  lobbying  tactics 
of  Francis  Place,  a journeyman  tailor,  and 
Joseph  Hume,  a private  member  of  Parlia- 
ment through  whom  Place  worked,  Pitt’s 
Combination  Acts  were  repealed  in  1824 
and  1825,  and  the  wage-earners  were  set 
free  to  work  for  their  own  betterment.  But 
though  no  longer  criminal  or  even  illegal, 
unions  had  no  legal  status  until  the  Acts  of 


1871  and  1876,  which,  besides  giving  them 
legal  recognition,  protected  their  funds  and 
allowed  strike  action  and  peaceful  picket- 
ing. Since  1876  the  trade-union  movement 
has  grown  apace,  not  only  in  Britain  but  in 
all  industrial  societies. 

Wages  are  not  the  only  concern  of  the 
trade  unions.  Hours  of  work,  working  condi- 
tions, holidays  with  pay — in  fact,  the  whole 
standard  of  living  of  the  working  class — 
have  been  arrived  at  by  collective  bargaining 
between  unions  and  employers,  who  them- 
selves formed  associations  to  present  a united 
front  against  the  workers.  The  unions  also 
have  been  keenly  interested  in  the  efficiency 
of  their  members  and  the  supply  of  workers, 
and  have  drawn  up  the  rules  of  apprentice- 
ship and  training  for  their  trade.  They  have 
set  up  information  bureaus  which  furnish 
the  workers  with  information  on  market 
conditions  in  general.  By  putting  its  funds 
(the  fees  paid  by  members)  at  the  disposal 
of  the  worker,  a union  makes  it  possible 
for  the  worker  to  refuse  to  work  at  an  un- 
satisfactory wage,  and  even  enables  all  the 
workers  in  an  industrial  concern  to  strike 
against  their  employer. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  the 
trade-union  movement  was  well  developed 
in  Britain  and  in  western  Europe.  In  North 
America  the  rate  of  development  was 
slower  until  the  United  States  and  Canada 
became  more  fully  industrialized.  The  first 
unions  were  local  in  character  and  consisted 
of  skilled  workers  such  as  machinists,  print- 
ers, and  railroad  engineers  in  certain  towns. 
Gradually  the  movement  spread  to  the  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers,  and  then  to 
those  employed  in  stores  and  offices.  Women 
as  well  as  men  were  now  included  as  mem- 
bers. But  just  as  the  individual  found  strength 
in  the  local  union,  so  the  local  organizations 
joined  together  to  form  powerful  national 
unions  which  had  considerable  effect  upon 
the  governments  of  the  day.  In  some  coun- 
tries such  as  Sweden,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada,  the  governments  made  collective 
bargaining  practically  compulsory.  This  has 
had  the  effect  of  “taking  wages  out  of  corn- 
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petition”,  of  securing  a standard  rate  for 
labour  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  of 
making  it  difficult  for  an  employer  to  under- 
cut his  rivals  by  paying  lower  wages. 

The  trade-union  movement  in  Canada 
followed  closely  the  pattern  of  developments 
in  the  United  States.  This  was  only  natural, 
for  the  same  resources,  and  therefore  the 
same  industries,  are  to  be  found  in  both 
countries.  When  American  firms  began  to 
set  up  branch  factories  in  Canada,  the  flow 
of  labour  across  the  border  greatly  in- 
creased in  volume.  The  similarity  of  con- 
ditions in  the  two  countries  often  led  to  the 
affiliation  of  local  unions  in  each  to  form 
international  unions  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  formed  in  1869, 
and  the  “Big  Four”  (The  Brotherhoods  of 
Railway  Employees).  In  Canada  in  1886, 
the  growing  interest  of  unions  in  politics  led 
to  the  affiliation  of  a number  of  local,  na- 
tional, and  international  craft  unions  (skilled 
workers)  into  the  Trades  and  Labour  Con- 
gress. Over  the  years  this  body  has  sought 
in  one  way  or  another  to  inspire  govern- 
ment legislation  and  to  influence  government 
policy  on  such  topics  as  health,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  taxation,  unemployment, 
immigration,  and  old-age  security.  The 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  has  developed 
close  relationships  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labour. 

In  1940  an  affiliation  of  industrial  unions, 
which  took  in  all  employees  of  an  industry 
whether  skilled,  semi-skilled,  or  unskilled, 
adopted  the  name  of  the  Canadian  Congress 
of  Labour,  and  generally  gave  its  support 
to  the  C.C.F.  party  in  politics.  It  developed 
close  relationships  with  its  American  coun- 
terpart, the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. In  1956  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour  combined  with  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  to  form  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress,  with  headquarters  in  Ot- 
tawa. At  the  time  of  its  formation  the 
C.L.C.  declared  that  it  had  no  political  af- 
filiation, but  in  1961  it  helped  to  bring  the 
New  Democratic  Party  into  being. 

In  these  various  ways  labour  has  organ- 


ized its  forces  to  strengthen  its  bargaining 
power,  so  that  it  now  negotiates  with  man- 
agement on  more  equal  grounds.  In  many 
countries,  too,  trade  unions  have  entered  the 
political  field,  usually  by  supporting  a poli- 
tical party  reflecting  its  viev/s,  such  as  the 
C.C.F.  in  Canada  and  the  Labour  Party  in 
Britain.  In  1924  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald, 
with  Liberal  support,  formed  Britain’s  first 
Labour  government,  and  in  1929  he  led  his 
party  to  victory  at  the  polls.  In  1945  Mr. 
Clement  Attlee’s  Labour  Party  defeated 
Britain’s  wartime  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  and  his  Conservatives, 
and  Attlee  became  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  first  Labour  government  in  Britain  to  be 
elected  with  an  absolute  majority. 

Labour-Management  Relations.  What  effect 
has  this  organization  of  labour  and  its  polit- 
ical activities  had  upon  labour-management 
relations?  At  first,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
management  was  bitterly  opposed  to  trade 
unionism  and  formed  its  own  associations  to 
oppose  or  crush  the  movement.  Gradually, 
however,  the  employers  came  to  take  a more 
liberal  view  of  the  situation,  so  that  now,  in 
most  countries,  management  is  prepared  to 
recognize  the  unions  as  the  bargaining  agents 
for  their  employees.  Though  many  managers 
keep  a sharp  look-out  for  trouble-makers 
among  their  employees,  and  some  even 
circulate  among  themselves  “black  lists”  of 
certain  “agitators”,  there  are  few  attempts 
to  enforce  contracts  preventing  the  em- 
ployees from  joining  a union,  and  most 
managements  are  willing  to  collect  and  hand 
over  the  union  dues.  Occasionally  an  em- 
ployer uses  a “lock-out”  (a  strike  in  reverse) 
to  enforce  his  terms,  and  he  may  resort  to 
the  use  of  an  injunction  (a  court  order)  to 
restrain  violence  and  prevent  damage  to 
property.  But  on  the  whole  labour-manage- 
ment relations  are  better  today  than  they 
have  been  at  any  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Management 
recognizes  that  a contented  staff  with  a feel- 
ing of  security  is  the  most  effective  labour 
force,  and  through  co-operation  with  man- 
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agement  in  the  organization  of  industrial 
plants,  labour  has  acquired  a greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  problems  of  the  industry 
as  a whole. 

Labour  Legislation  in  Canada.  In  Canada, 
as  in  other  countries,  labour  legislation  is 
closely  related  to  social  security,  and  both 
have  greatly  increased  in  the  20th  century. 
The  federal  and  provincial  governments  both 
have  jurisdiction  over  this  field,  and  both 
have  passed  Acts  regulating  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  labour. 

Among  federal  legislation  of  direct  con- 
cern to  labour  may  be  mentioned  first  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Act  of  1907,  which  was 
replaced  in  1948  by  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act.  These  Acts 
made  mandatory  an  investigation  and  report, 
by  a three-man  board,  of  any  dispute  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  before  a strike 
or  lock-out  could  be  legally  called.  The 
Government  Annuities  Act  of  1908,  the 
Old-Age  Pensions  Act  of  1927,  Pensions 
for  the  Blind  in  1937,  and  a number  of 


subsequent  Acts,  all  gave  the  elderly  and 
disabled  worker  a security  he  had  not 
known  previously.  The  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  of  1940  reduced  the  worker’s 
anxieties  about  the  financial  consequences  of 
unemployment,  and  the  Family  Allowance 
Act  of  1944  was  enacted  to  help  parents  to 
provide  more  adequately  for  their  children’s 
needs. 

Each  province  has  its  own  labour  legisla- 
tion, which  usually  includes  an  Act  prevent- 
ing the  regular  employment  of  children  be- 
low the  school-leaving  age,  and  another 
regulating  the  number  of  hours  per  week, 
per  day,  or  per  shift  that  employees  can  be 
required  to  work.  Laws  governing  holidays 
with  pay,  minimum  wages,  and  workmen’s 
compensation  in  case  of  accidents  or  death 
are  also  in  force  in  Canada’s  ten  provinces. 

In  the  200  years  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tions, governments  in  all  industrialized  coun- 
tries have  come  to  recognize  their  duty  of 
preventing  by  legislation  the  abuses  that  were 
not  only  permitted  but  defended  in  the  early 
years  of  the  era  of  factories  and  machines. 


FOR  FURTHER  STUDY:  PART  V 


Chapter  23 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1 . What  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a modern  industrial  society? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  “division  of  labour”?  To  what  other  features  of  our  modern  civilization 
does  “division  of  labour”  lead? 

3.  Make  a chart  comparing  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  domestic  or  cottage 
system  of  production,  the  putting-out  system,  and  the  factory  system  from  the  point  of 
view  of  (a)  the  worker,  (b)  the  merchant  or  manufacturer. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  mechanization  and  automation?  What  are  their  effects  on  industry 
likely  to  be? 

5.  What  factors  and  organizations  make  up  an  exchange  economy  of  a modern  industrial  society? 

6.  Why  does  the  consumer  pay  a higher  price  for  an  article  than  the  producer  receives  for  it? 
What  are  some  of  the  efforts  to  reduce  or  eliminate  this  increase  in  price? 
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7.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  “middleman”?  What  effect  does  he  have  on  the  economy? 
Does  the  middleman  perform  a real  service  to  society?  If  so,  what  is  it?  In  other  words,  is  the 
middleman  a necessity,  a convenience,  or  a parasite  in  an  industrial  society?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

8.  What  forms  of  transportation  have  developed  since  1750?  What  are  the  advantages  and  the 
disadvantages  of  each  form? 

9.  Imagine  that  you  and  your  two  brothers  want  to  manufacture  a new  type  of  combine  in  Alberta. 
How  would  you  get  the  money  for  this  venture?  What  factors  would  determine  where  you 
would  build  your  plant?  What  would  you  call  the  firm?  What  would  be  your  relationship  to 
your  employees? 

10.  What  does  a laissez-faire  policy  mean  in  industry?  What  circumstances  led  to  the  adoption 
of  this  policy  in  Britain?  Why  and  when  was  it  abandoned?  What  government  policy  took  its 
place? 
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Chapter  24 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1 . What  are  the  four  factors  of  production?  Briefly  explain  the  importance  of  each. 

2.  Report  to  the  class  on  the  chief  men  responsible  for  the  great  changes  in  agriculture  in 
Britain,  briefly  outlining  the  work  and  importance  of  each. 

3.  What  effects  has  each  of  the  following  had  on  agriculture:  (a)  mechanization,  (b)  the  en- 
closure movement? 

4.  Compare  the  enclosure  movement  of  the  15th  century  with  that  of  the  late  18th  and  early 
19th  centuries.  Mention  particularly  the  results  of  each  movement  upon  the  English  economy 
and  society. 

5.  Do  you  consider  the  use  of  the  term  “Industrial  Revolution”  justified?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

6.  What  factors  enabled  England  to  lead  the  way  in  the  Industrial  Revolution? 

7.  On  a map  of  England  locate  the  coal-fields,  the  iron  deposits,  the  great  cotton-spinning  towns, 
the  great  woollen-manufacturing  centres,  the  chief  iron  and  steel  smelting  and  manufacturing 
cities,  and  the  main  ports. 

8.  Draw  up  a chart  showing  the  inventors  in  the  textile  industry,  their  inventions,  and  the  effects 
of  their  inventions  on  the  industry. 

9.  England  had  long  been  one  of  the  world’s  great  woollen  manufacturers.  Why?  Why  did  she 
become  one  of  the  world’s  chief  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries? 

10.  When  and  in  what  industries  did  the  Industrial  Revolution  get  under  way  in  the  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Canada?  Account  for  these  varying  dates. 

11.  Trace  the  18th-  and  19th-century  development  of  new  sources  of  power  for  industry.  What 
effects  have  these  developments  had  upon  society  as  a whole? 

12.  Write  a short  note  about  the  important  contribution  of  each  of  the  following:  (a)  Viscount 
Townshend,  (b)  Jethro  Tull,  (c)  Thomas  Coke  (Earl  of  Leicester),  (d)  Gregory  Mendel, 
(e)  John  Kay,  (f)  James  Hargreaves,  (g)  Richard  Arkwright,  (h)  Samuel  Crompton,  (i) 
Edmund  Cartwright,  (j)  Josiah  Wedgwood,  (k)  James  Watt,  (1)  Gottlieb  Daimler,  (m) 
Dr.  Diesel,  (n)  the  Siemens  brothers. 

13.  Make  a chart  of  the  various  metals  required  in  modern  industry.  State  what  use  is  made  of 
each,  where  each  is  to  be  found,  and  how  each  is  processed. 

14.  What  are  the  chief  problems  of  the  mining  industry? 
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15.  Describe  the  revolution  in  mining  techniques  brought  about  as  a result  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 

16.  The  science  of  chemistry  has  been  responsible  for  many  new  products.  Outline  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  these  and  indicate  their  influence  on  Canadian  industry. 

17.  Explain  the  reasons  for  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  in  Alberta  in  recent  years. 


Chapter  25 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  What  led  to  the  great  era  of  canal-building  in  Britain  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  cen- 
turies? What  are  the  advantages  of  this  type  of  transportation?  What  are  its  disadvantages? 

2.  How  were  roads  improved  in  the  early  19th  century?  What  effect  did  this  improvement  have 
upon  trade  and  travel? 

3.  Describe  the  improvements  in  sailing  vessels  from  1750  on. 

4.  What  do  the  following  terms  mean:  (a)  turnpike  roads,  (b)  macadamized  roads,  (c)  tarmac 
roads,  (d)  stage  coaches,  (e)  clippers,  (f)  packet  boats? 

5.  Report  to  the  class  on  the  scientific  principles  basic  to  the  various  developments  in  (a)  trans- 
portation and  (b)  communications. 

6.  Trace  the  development  of  the  railway  as  a means  of  transportation. 

7.  Describe  the  contribution  made  to  society  by  George  Stephenson. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  “the  Railway  Age”?  What  countries  were  affected  by  it?  What  means  of  trans- 
portation have  been  competing  with  the  railways  in  the  last  fifty  years?  In  what  ways? 

9.  By  means  of  a fresco  or  mural  trace  the  development  of  the  steamship  as  a method  of  trans- 
portation. 

10.  Write  notes  on  the  importance  of  each  of  the  following:  (a)  the  Wright  brothers,  (b) 
Charles  Lindbergh,  (c)  Patrick  Miller,  (d)  Robert  Fulton,  (e)  Samuel  Cunard,  (f)  Roland 
Hill,  (g)  Sir  Ambrose  Fleming,  (h)  the  Curies,  (i)  Charles  Darwin,  (j)  Louis  Pasteur,  (k) 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  (1)  Marconi,  (m)  Sir  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  (n)  William  Thomson 
( Lord' Kelvin ) . 

11.  Make  a time-chart  and  illustrate  with  drawings  the  improvements  in  (a)  the  postal  service, 
(b)  the  telegraphic  service,  (c)  the  transatlantic  cable,  (d)  the  telephone,  and  (e)  radio  and 
television. 

12.  What  were  the  results  of  the  revolutions  in  transportation  and  communications? 

13.  Write  an  essay  on  “The  New  Servants  of  Man  in  Science  and  Industry”. 

14.  Why  is  the  19th  century  sometimes  known  as  “The  Golden  Age  of  Medicine”? 


Chapter  26 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  What  are  the  chief  problems  faced  by  industry  today? 

2.  Why  was  labour  held  in  low  esteem  in  the  18th  century?  How  and  why  has  the  general 
attitude  towards  labour  changed  in  modern  times? 

3.  Draw  up  a report  on  the  assembly-line  production  of  an  automobile  or  of  any  modern 
machine  employed  in  Alberta. 

4.  Arrange  a debate  or  an  argument  that  might  have  taken  place  in  1850  between  an  employer 
and  a labour  reformer  regarding  labour  conditions  in  a factory. 

5.  Write  an  essay  on  Canadian  legislation  related  to  the  improvement  of  labour  conditions. 

6.  Compare  the  attitude  portrayed  in  Shakespeare’s  The  Merchant  of  Venice  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  for  savings  with  that  in  modern  society. 

7.  List  and  explain  the  importance  of  the  various  financial  institutions  of  our  modern  Canadian 
society. 

8.  Arrange  a discussion  on  the  topic:  Resolved  that  capital  should  be  provided  not  by  the 
individual  but  by  the  state. 
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9.  What  is  meant  by  “capitalism”  and  “the  capitalistic  system”?  What  is  the  chief  concern  of 
the  capitalist? 

10.  What  is  the  role  of  the  trade  union  in  a modern  industrial  society? 

11.  Trace  the  development  of  the  trade-union  movement  in  Britain  and  evaluate  its  importance 
in  the  world  today. 

12.  Describe  to  the  class  how  increased  production  of  commodities  led  to  international  rivalry 
and  colonial  competition. 

13.  Imagine  yourself  living  in  an  average  English  home  in  the  18th  century.  What  consumer 
goods  would  not  be  available  at  all?  What  consumer  goods  would  be  luxuries  and  therefore 
comparatively  rare?  What  home  comforts  would  be  absent  or  rare?  How  would  working 
conditions  in  your  factory  compare  with  those  in  a present-day  Canadian  factory? 
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PART  VI 

POINT  OF  VIEW 


The  purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  text  is 
to  help  the  student  to  realize  that  a revolu- 
tion in  man’s  ways  of  working  and  living 
may  be  accomplished  peacefully.  All  the 
reforms  of  the  French  National  Assembly 
and  the  laws  of  Napoleon,  which  resulted 
from  an  attack  on  the  old  order  by  force 
of  arms,  did  not  change  society  so  much  as 
did  the  work  of  patient  inventors  who  dis- 
covered that  machines  could  be  made  to 
perform  countless  laborious  tasks  formerly 
done  by  hand. 

By  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  changing 
patterns  of  economic  and  social  life  required 
a new  basis  for  the  social  welfare  of  all 
classes,  but  the  discussion  of  modern  social 
problems  dates  back  to  the  Renaissance. 
Famous  and  influential  writers,  who  were 
preachers  of  new  ideals  in  society  and  gov- 


SOCIAL  ENLIGHTENMENT  AND  REFORM 

ernment,  affected  the  thought  and  life  of 
the  people  through  the  inspiration  which 
their  ideas  gave  to  later  reformers. 

The  building  of  factories  and  the  con- 
sequent movement  of  people  to  the  towns 
led  to  many  social  abuses  which  eventually 
necessitated  state  intervention  and  changed 
previous  ideas  about  the  functions  of  the 
state.  But  the  new  manufacturing  methods 
also  meant  that  more  goods  could  now  be 
produced  for  more  people.  Newspapers  and 
books  were  made  available  at  low  cost, 
while  communication  and  travel  facilities 
were  greatly  improved.  Those  employed  in 
industry  began  to  develop  ideas  of  their 
own.  Through  its  numbers  and  organization, 
the  working  class  could  make  its  demands 
felt.  Through  education,  through  the  spread- 
ing of  enlightened  ideals,  and  through  the 
action  of  interested  and  influential  persons 
and  groups,  the  19th  century  became  an  era 
of  social  reform. 
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27 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  IN  ENGLAND  BEFORE 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Certain  problems  of  social  welfare  face  every 
society,  primitive  or  complex,  large  or  small. 
The  first  of  these  problems  is  the  provision 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter — the  essentials 
for  man’s  survival.  In  the  most  primitive 
type  of  community,  where  the  family  or 
tribe  was  entirely  self-sufficient,  almost  every 
able-bodied  person  was  directly  engaged  in 
the  struggle  for  survival.  Any  man  not  cap- 
able of  supporting  himself  and  his  family 
by  hunting  had  to  provide  some  other  essen- 
tial service  to  the  group  (as  a medicine 
man,  for  instance,  or  a skilled  maker  of 
weapons),  for  only  by  everyone’s  sharing 
in  the  labour  could  sufficient  goods  be  pro- 
duced to  sustain  the  life  of  the  community. 
Nevertheless,  in  every  community  there  are 
those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
are  unable  to  contribute  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  group.  The  problem  of  providing 
for  those  who  cannot  help  themselves  is  one 
which  every  society  has  to  face. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  problem  of  the 
very  young.  Every  adult  has  gone  through 
a period  of  complete  dependence  upon 
others,  when  he  or  she  was  too  young  to 
work.  And  though,  in  some  societies,  children 
have  been  put  to  unskilled  work  at  a very 
early  age,  this  cruel  practice  is  now  fortu- 
nately forbidden  in  advanced  societies. 
Childhood  is  now  recognized  as  a time  for 


education,  both  for  the  child’s  own  benefit 
and  also  for  the  benefit  of  society  itself. 
But  who  is  to  provide  the  education  and  to 
support  the  children  while  they  are  being 
educated?  How  long  are  they  to  be  educated 
and  supported?  What  kind  of  education  are 
they  to  receive?  Different  societies  give  dif- 
ferent answers  to  these  questions. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  old  age. 
Many  men  and  women,  who  are  too  old  to 
work  or  who  have  passed  the  peak  of  their 
productive  years,  are  no  longer  self-support- 
ing. The  community  must  therefore  decide 
what  provision  is  to  be  made  for  these 
members  who  can  no  longer  provide  for 
themselves.  Who  is  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessities  of  life?  Is  this  to  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  families  or  of  the  community 
as  a whole?  Is  it  to  be  left  to  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  charitable  people,  or  is  the  state 
to  assume  the  responsibility? 

Inability  to  do  productive  work  is  not 
confined  to  the  very  young  and  the  very  old. 
Sickness  or  accident  may  befall  any  person 
at  any  age  and  render  him  either  temporarily 
or  permanently  incapable  of  working.  Not 
only  do  such  people  have  to  be  provided 
for  during  the  period  of  their  disabilities, 
but  they  may  need  expensive  treatment  be- 
fore they  can  recover  their  health  and  their 
ability  to  work.  Meanwhile  their  families 
must  be  cared  for.  Whose  responsibility 
is  all  this? 
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In  addition,  there  are  many  other  victims 
of  misfortune  for  whom  special  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  if  they  are  not  to  be 
left  to  starve — widows  with  young  families 
to  care  for,  orphans,  those  with  disabilities, 
such  as  blindness,  which  handicap  them  in 
their  attempts  to  find  productive  work,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  so  on.  In  an  industrial 
society,  particularly,  there  are  those  who, 
while  willing  to  work,  are  unable  to  find 
jobs  of  the  kind  for  which  they  have  been 
trained,  and  so  become  unemployed.  All 
such  cases  present  problems  for  which  every 
society  must  find  an  answer. 


MEDIAEVAL  ENGLAND 

In  England  during  the  Middle  Ages  these 
problems  were  mainly  dealt  with  at  the  local 
level  by  two  entirely  different  agencies — the 
merchant  guilds  and  the  Church.  Both  these 
agencies  carried  on  their  work  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  but  the  Church  extended  its  acti- 
vities to  rural  areas  also,  mainly  through  the 
monasteries. 

The  Work  of  the  Guilds.  The  earliest  form 
of  economic  organization  in  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  merchant  guild,  or 
Hanse,  as  it  was  called  in  Germany.  This 
was  an  association  of  all  the  qualified  traders 
of  a town.  Its  members  enjoyed  special 
privileges,  such  as  the  right  to  engage  in 
wholesale  or  retail  trade  in  the  town  on 
market  days  without  having  to  pay  the  usual 
tolls.  In  addition,  the  guild  cared  for  its  sick 
members,  aided  its  poor  members  and  their 
families,  helped  the  widows  and  orphans, 
and  provided  burial  for  members  when  they 
died. 

Eventually  the  single  merchant  guild  in 
each  town  gave  way  to  a separate  guild  for 
each  craft  practised  in  the  town.  The  craft 
guilds  consisted  of  skilled  workers  (masters 
and  journeymen)  and  learners  (apprentices). 
The  main  purposes  of  the  craft  guilds  were 
economic.  They  were  formed  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  workmanship  by  regulating 


A master  of  a mediaeval  guild  supervises  the  work  of 
craftsmen.  (British  Museum) 


apprenticeship,  inspecting  products,  and  set- 
ting hours  and  days  of  work,  working  con- 
ditions, wages,  and  prices.  But  they  also 
concerned  themselves  with  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  community.  Guilds  often 
built  and  endowed  churches  and  chantries, 
and  they  arranged  the  mystery  or  “mastery” 
plays  in  which  each  guild  presented  that 
portion  of  the  Bible  story  for  which  it  felt 
it  was  most  suited.  The  craft  guild  had  also 
fallen  heir  to  the  social  activities  and  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  older  merchant  guild 
which  it  had  replaced.  Thus,  it  was  under 
an  obligation  to  look  after  the  sick  and 
needy  among  its  members.  It  might,  for  in- 
stance, pay  a pension  to  the  widow  of  a 
former  member  to  enable  her  to  look  after 
her  family  of  young  children.  The  children 
of  needy  or  sick  members,  or  their  orphans, 
were  often  trained  by  the  guild  in  their  craft, 
and  the  particularly  bright  boys  were  some- 
times maintained  as  scholars  at  a local 
school  or  college. 
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The  Church  and  the  Monasteries.  The 

guilds  provided  assistance  for  their  own 
members  and  their  dependants.  But  what  of 
the  unskilled  labourers,  who  were  not  al- 
lowed to  belong  to  a guild?  And  what  of 
those  living  in  rural  areas  where  no  guilds 
existed?  It  was  the  Church  that  came  to  the 
rescue  of  these  unfortunates  through  the 
ministrations  of  the  priest  and  the  friar,  or 
of  the  monks  of  the  neighbouring  monastery. 
Every  church  had  its  alms  box  ready  to 
receive  the  contributions  of  the  wealthy,  who 
were  constantly  being  urged  to  exercise  the 
Christian  virtue  of  charity.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  priest,  the  deacon,  or  the  almoner  (in 
monasteries)  to  use  the  contents  of  this  box 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the 
aged  of  the  parish.  Churches  and  monas- 
teries conducted  schools  in  which  the  more 
promising  boys  were  trained  as  clergy.  The 
monasteries  provided  work  in  the  fields  or 
in  the  kitchens  for  many  a villager  dispos- 
sessed of  his  holding  as  the  result  of  the  en- 
closure movement.  Their  projects  for  clear- 
ing forests,  draining  fens,  and  building  mills 
or  monastery  buildings  made  unemployment 
practically  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  religious  houses. 

In  every  monastery  there  were,  besides 
the  almoner,  two  other  monks,  the  in- 
firmarer  and  the  hospitaller,  with  special 
responsibilities  for  looking  after  the  old  and 
the  needy,  the  sick  and  the  infirm.  The 
former  was  in  charge  of  the  infirmary  where 
the  sick  were  cared  for.  The  latter  had 
originally  been  responsible  for  providing  for 
the  needs  of  travellers  in  the  “hospital”  or 
guest  house,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the 
hospital  in  many  cases  took  on  the  character 
of  an  old  people’s  home,  as  a refuge  for  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  destitute.  In  1078, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  founded  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital  in  Rochester  especially 
for  the  care  of  lepers.  In  Elizabeth  I’s  time 
(leprosy  having  died  out  in  England)  it  be- 
came an  institution  for  the  care  of  retired 
naval  ratings.  In  1123  Rahere,  Henry  I’s 
court  jester  (who  later  retired  to  a monas- 
tery), founded  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in 


London  for  the  care  of  cripples,  the  blind,  the 
sick,  and  the  poor.  By  1330  the  guest  house 
of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem  had  developed 
into  a hospital  for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
and  later  came  to  be  known  by  the  ab- 
breviated name  of  “Bedlam”.  The  first  hos- 
pital for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  North  Amer- 
ica was  the  Hospital  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
established  in  Mexico  by  the  Jesuits  in  1524. 
In  Canada  the  religious  orders  continued  this 
work  of  caring  for  the  sick  in  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
Quebec,  founded  in  1639,  and  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  established  five  years  later  in  Mont- 
real. 


MEDIAEVAL  SYSTEM 

The  Decline  of  the  Guilds.  The  initial  suc- 
cess of  the  craft  guilds  had  resulted  largely 
from  the  good  relations  existing  between 
masters  and  journeymen  who  belonged  to 
the  same  guild,  and  from  the  fact  that  a 
journeyman  might  always  hope  to  set  up  his 
own  shop  as  a master.  By  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  however,  it  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  journeyman  to 
rise  to  the  status  of  master.  As  they  saw 
themselves  becoming  permanent  wage- 
earners,  they  frequently  entered  into  disputes 
with  their  masters  over  wages  and  hours, 
and  the  former  good  relations  were  under- 
mined. The  disputes  increased  in  number 
and  bitterness,  and  the  journeymen  began 
to  form  their  own  distinctive  and  indepen- 
dent guilds  or  organizations,  from  which  the 
rich  masters  were  excluded.  The  rich  mas- 
ters, who  had  ceased  to  be  craftsmen  and 
had  become  dealers  or  merchants  who 
bought  up  the  products  of  the  small  masters 
and  resold  them  to  the  consumer,  formed 
themselves  into  the  powerful  Livery  or  City 
Companies  such  as  the  Mercers  and  the 
Merchant  Taylors.  Though  these  companies 
established  schools  and  churches,  they  came 
more  and  more  to  restrict  the  benefits  and 
privileges  to  a few  select  families. 

These  developments  resulted  in  the  rapid 
and  permanent  decline  in  the  importance, 
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influence,  and  work  of  the  guilds  in  the 
towns.  One  consequence  of  this  was  that  as 
professional  actors  began  to  replace  the 
guild  members  in  the  presentation  of  the 
mystery  plays,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
great  flowering  of  the  Elizabethan  drama. 

The  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries.  In 

1536  Henry  VIII,  anxious  to  destroy  all 
centres  of  papal  allegiance  in  England,  took 
advantage  of  strong  anticlerical  feeling  and 
pushed  through  Parliament  an  Act  ordering 
the  smaller  monasteries  to  be  closed.  A year 
later  a similar  fate  overtook  the  larger  mon- 
asteries. Many  centres  that  resisted  these 
orders  were  ransacked  and  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed, and  many  of  their  properties  were 
sold  to  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
thereby  enriching  Henry’s  depleted  treasury. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1547  Henry  was 
planning  a similar  suppression  of  the  chan- 
tries, an  action  which  was  actually  carried 
out  under  his  successor,  Edward  VI.  (A 
chantry  was  a chapel  founded  and  endowed 
to  maintain  priests  to  chant  masses  or  per- 
form other  services,  usually  for  the  benefit 
of  the  founder’s  soul.)  In  the  same  year 
the  property  of  all  religious  guilds  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown  and  then  sold  to  greedy 
nobles. 

These  acts  had  widespread  economic  and 
social  effects,  especially  in  the  rural  north 
of  England  where  conditions  most  nearly 
resembled  those  of  feudal  times.  First,  they 
resulted  in  considerable  unemployment, 
though  after  a time  many  of  the  workers  on 
monastic  lands  and  stewards  of  monastic 
estates  resumed  their  labours  for  new  lay 
masters.  But  most  of  the  domestic  servants 
of  the  abbeys  could  not  find  employment  in 
the  new  manor  houses.  They  drifted  off  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  already  numerous 
bands  of  vagrants  or  “sturdy  beggars”  made 
up  of  the  unemployed,  the  unemployable, 
discharged  soldiers,  disbanded  retainers,  ex- 
serving men,  workers  driven  off  the  land 
by  enclosure,  and  tramps. 

Second,  some  5,000  monks  received  pen- 
sions so  that  they  had  no  need  to  join  the 


Fountains  Abbey  in  Yorkshire  was  founded  by  Benedic- 
tine monks  in  1132  and  completed  in  the  13th  century. 
It  was  stripped  of  its  possessions  in  1539  during  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  gradually  fell  into 
ruin.  (U.K.  Information  Services) 

beggars.  They  were,  of  course,  thrown  out 
into  the  hurly-burly  of  a world  in  which 
many  of  them  were  ill  qualified  to  earn  a 
living.  Some  became  parish  priests  and  even 
bishops  in  the  reformed  church,  but  others, 
no  doubt,  drifted  idly. 

Third,  some  of  the  reforming  clergy,  like 
Bishop  Latimer,  had  themselves  favoured 
the  disendowment  of  the  monasteries,  but 
they  had  hoped  that  the  property  so  re- 
covered would  be  used  to  endow  education, 
religion,  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  They 
certainly  had  not  expected  that  the  King 
would  sell  the  lands  to  fill  his  own  almost 
empty  treasury.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  writes: 
“If  all,  or  even  half,  the  endowments  of 
masses  for  the  dead  had  been  devoted  to 
schools,  and  if  at  the  same  time  those  schools 
had  been  left  with  their  old  landed  property, 
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England  would  soon  have  had  the  best 
secondary  education  in  the  world,  and  the 
whole  history  of  England  and  of  the  world 
might  have  been  changed  for  the  better.”* 
But  Latimer’s  appeal  had  little  effect  upon 
either  Henry  VIII  or  the  greedy  councillors 
of  the  youthful  Edward  VI. 

Fourth,  not  only  was  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  endowing  education  lost  by  the 
sale  of  the  lands  to  the  nobles,  but  monastic 
libraries  were  ransacked  and  their  manu- 
scripts dispersed  or  even  destroyed.  Monastic 
schools  were  closed,  and  their  teachers,  the 
monks,  were  driven  out  into  the  world. 
Many  of  the  chantries  had  been  founded  by 
guilds  and  their  endowments  had  been  used 
for  the  maintenance  of  bridges,  harbours, 
and  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  saying  of 
prayers  for  the  dead.  These  services  to 
society  suffered  heavily  from  the  suppres- 
sion. 

Fifth,  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
which  had  acted  as  centres  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  to  the  needy,  left  the  rural 
districts  of  the  north  of  England  with  no 
charitable  organizations  to  undertake  this 
work.  Here  again  the  sale  of  monastic  and 
chantry  properties  to  the  local  gentry  en- 
riched the  Crown  but  did  nothing  for  the 
poor.  These  factors  brought  about  the  un- 
successful revolt  known  as  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace. 

Sixth,  the  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  infirm  also  suffered  from  the  dis- 
solution. Since  they  had  been  founded  to 
help  the  poor,  they  were  located  in  large 
towns  where  they  were  most  needed.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  made 
such  strong  representation  to  Henry  VIII 
regarding  the  closing  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
and  St.  Thomas’s  hospitals  that  they  were 
refounded  under  Edward  VI,  and  Bedlam 
was  reopened  under  royal  charter  in  1547 
as  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  But  all  public 
assistance  for  the  care  of  the  sick  outside 


*Trevelyan,  G.  M.,  English  Social  History, 
Longmans,  Green,  p.  114 


London  came  to  an  end,  with  the  single 
exception  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  the  hospital 
for  lepers  at  Rochester. 

Thus  the  decline  of  the  guilds,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  chantries  came  at  the  very 
time  when  the  social  problems  concerning 
conditions  of  labour,  unemployment,  educa- 
tion, the  poor,  the  infirm,  and  the  sick,  were 
all  becoming  increasingly  pressing. 


TUDOR  TIMES 

The  Work  of  Individuals.  Though  much 
was  destroyed  and  unique  opportunities  were 
lost,  individuals,  charitable  groups,  and 
government  authorities  made  some  attempts 
to  solve  or  at  least  reduce  these  problems. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  founded  Cardinal  College 
at  Oxford,  now  renamed  Christ  Church,  and 
Henry  VIII,  not  to  be  outdone,  used  some 
of  the  spoils  from  the  abolition  of  the 
monasteries  to  establish  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Henry  also  refounded  the  school 
originally  set  up  in  the  7th  century  by  St. 
Augustine  in  Canterbury,  and  now  named 
King’s  School.  In  1571  a yeoman  by  the 
name  of  John  Lyon  founded  a free  gram- 
mar school  for  the  children  of  Harrow. 
In  the  17th  century  the  headmaster  began 
to  take  in  “foreigners”  who  paid  him  fees 
for  the  privilege  of  being  taught  there.  To- 
day Harrow  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
Britain’s  “public  schools”.  Nicholas  Bacon, 
father  of  Francis,  (having  become  owner  of 
many  of  the  monastic  farms  on  which  his 
own  father  had  served  the  monks  as  bailiff) 
founded  a free  grammar  school,  provided 
scholarships  to  Cambridge  for  its  pupils,  and 
endowed  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, the  college  he  himself  had  attended. 
In  such  ways  did  individual  benefactors  of 
education  help  to  overcome  the  evils  of 
ignorance. 

The  so-called  “Edward  VI  Grammar 
Schools”  had  in  fact  been  established  long 
before  the  Reformation,  but  were  allowed  to 
continue  their  services  under  their  new  title, 
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Christ's  Hospital  was  founded  by 
Edward  VI  on  the  site  of  Grey 
Friars  Monastery,  originally  as  a 
foundling  hospital.  It  soon  became 
the  famous  "Blue-coat  School",  so 
called  from  the  ankle-length  blue 
coats  which  its  pupils  wear  even 
today  as  their  school  uniform.  The 
picture  shows  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  school  before  the  school  was 
moved  from  London  to  Horsham  in 
1902.  (Courtesy  of  the  Headmaster, 
Christ's  Hospital) 


though  with  greatly  reduced  revenues.  In- 
stitutions called  hospitals  were  founded  in 
the  16th  century,  but  these  were  mainly 
almshouses  or  homes  for  the  poor  and  the 
needy  rather  than  foundations  for  the  treat- 
ment and  healing  of  the  sick.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  founded  such  a hospital  at  Rochester 
for  ex-seamen  and  ex-shipwrights  of  Chat- 
ham, Kent,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  en- 
dowed an  almshouse  at  Warwick,  which 
stands  today  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
remaining  examples  of  Tudor  architecture. 

The  Work  of  Charitable  Organizations. 

Organizations  like  the  City  Companies  still 
carried  on  to  some  extent  the  charitable 
activities  of  their  predecessors,  the  craft 
guilds.  They  cared  for  old  and  infirm  mem- 
bers, pensioned  the  widows  of  past  members, 
and  maintained  the  orphans  in  schools. 
Some  of  these  schools  were  ones  which  they 
themselves  founded  and  endowed,  such  as 
Merchant  Taylors.  They  also  established 
and  endowed  almshouses  such  as  Trinity 
Almshouses  in  Mile  End  Road,  London. 

But  both  private  and  group  benevolence 
was  haphazard,  voluntary,  and  entirely  in- 
adequate for  the  need,  while  neither  indi- 
viduals nor  City  Companies  were  equal  to 
the  task  of  solving  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, of  inadequate  working  conditions, 


or  of  vagrancy.  In  this  extremity  of  need, 
the  state  was  forced  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  these  social  problems. 

State  Regulation  of  Industry.  As  the  guilds 
declined  in  influence  and  effectiveness,  there 
was  no  longer  adequate  regulation  of  manu- 
facture, apprenticeship,  wages,  or  working 
conditions.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
guilds,  instead  of  protecting  the  public,  might 
instead  turn  to  exploiting  it.  In  1437,  there- 
fore, an  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament 
ordering  all  guild  rules  to  be  submitted  to 
local  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  approval. 

By  1504  all  guild  rules  were  supervised, 
and  in  1547  the  property  of  religious  guilds 
was  transferred  to  the  Crown.  The  Statute 
of  Apprentices,  passed  in  1563,  tried  to 
preserve  some  of  the  more  important  con- 
trols of  industry  exercised  by  the  old  guild 
system.  It  required  local  magistrates  to  fix 
wages  annually;  prevented  persons  below  a 
certain  rank  from  being  apprenticed  to  cer- 
tain crafts;  fixed  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship at  seven  years;  and  prohibited  the  hir- 
ing of  any  man  for  periods  of  less  than  one 
year. 

By  thus  seeking  to  regulate  wages  and 
the  supply  of  labour,  the  Elizabethan  parlia- 
ments were  following  the  practices  of  the 
old  guild  system.  But  by  substituting  national 
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The  courtyard  of  the  Leycester  Hos- 
pital, Warwick,  England,  founded 
by  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
in  1571  as  a home  for  old  soldiers 
(Courier  Photographic  Services, 
Leamington  Spa) 


for  local  or  group  control,  they  gave  to  the 
individual  merchant  or  manufacturer  much 
greater  freedom  of  initiative.  Towns  or  guilds 
with  their  narrow  restrictive  interests  were 
opposed  to  any  innovations  or  influx  of 
foreigners,  while  Elizabeth’s  regulations  en- 
couraged the  settlement  of  foreign  immigrant 
craftsmen  such  as  the  Flemish  Protestant 
weavers  in  Canterbury  and  the  lace-makers 
in  Nottingham — the  founders  of  flourishing 
industries. 

This  national  legislation  regulating  trade, 
in  spite  of  its  limitations,  persisted  until  the 
19  th  century  when  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion swept  away  controls  and  apprentice- 
ship and  substituted  the  economic  chaos  of 
laissez-faire. 

A New  View  of  Social  Responsibility.  To- 
wards the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  pro- 
viding of  work  for  the  able-bodied  unem- 
ployed and  of  assistance  for  those  in  need 
had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  duty  not 
of  a few  benefactors,  whether  individuals  or 
groups,  nor  even  of  the  Church,  but  of 
society  as  a whole.  This  new  concept,  which 
eventually  gave  rise  to  the  Poor  Laws,  de- 
veloped slowly  from  the  experience  gained 
in  local  experiments  in  large  centres  such  as 
London,  Norwich,  and  Ipswich. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  and  all 


through  the  16th  century  bands  of  “sturdy 
beggars”,  composed  of  all  sorts  of  unem- 
ployed, roamed  the  country  preying  upon 
the  dwellers  in  lonely  farms  and  hamlets, 
and  terrorizing  rural  and  town  dwellers. 
“The  beggars  are  coming  to  town”  was  a 
signal  for  general  alarm  in  the  Tudor  period. 
Whipping,  the  usual  punishment,  proved  to 
be  no  solution  to  the  problem  of  vagrancy, 
for  many  of  the  beggars,  being  utterly  home- 
less and  destitute,  had  no  alternative  to  their 
vagrant  mode  of  life.  Some  other  solution 
had  to  be  found. 

In  1531  Parliament  passed  an  Act  per- 
mitting local  magistrates  or  Justices  of  the 
Peace  to  license  the  aged  and  disabled  to 
beg  within  their  own  neighbourhood.  In 
1535  a proposal  was  made  that  the  able 
poor  should  be  employed  upon  local  public 
works  such  as  the  maintenance  of  bridges 
and  harbours,  and  in  1536  another  Act  set 
up  voluntary  funds  to  provide  relief.  But  in 
the  1530’s  the  lack  of  any  well-organized 
local  or  central  authority  to  administer  these 
laws  rendered  them  largely  ineffective. 

In  1547  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  London,  realizing  that  the  voluntary 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  were 
inadequate,  broke  with  the  mediaeval  con- 
ception of  charity  as  a religious  duty  and 
instituted  a compulsory  poor-rate  or  tax  on 
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all  property-holders.  In  1553  they  followed 
this  compulsory  poor-rate  by  a comprehen- 
sive scheme  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor, 
whom  they  divided  into  three  classes:  those 
too  feeble  to  work;  the  casualties;  and  the 
thriftless.  Each  class  was  to  receive  appro- 
priate assistance  in  institutions.  Other  towns 
followed  London’s  lead,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  1570’s  many  of  them  had  developed 
poor-relief  systems  based  upon  compulsory 
poor-rates,  classification  of  the  poor,  and 
assistance  in  institutions  administered  by 
local  town  authorities. 

The  lack  of  any  effective  machinery  for 
the  enforcement  of  national  laws  prevented 
the  national  government  from  coming  to 
grips  with  this  growing  problem  of  poverty, 
and  it  began  to  look  as  if  poor-relief  would 
become  the  permanent  responsibility  of  the 
towns  rather  than  of  the  nation.  But  by 
1572  so  many  destitute  persons  had  flocked 
to  those  centres  where  they  could  get  a 
measure  of  assistance  that  it  was  evident 
that  the  state  would  have  to  assume  a more 
direct  responsibility.  In  the  Act  of  1572, 
therefore,  Parliament  followed  the  lead 
given  by  London  and  set  a compulsory 
poor-rate  on  all  householders  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  At  the  same  time  local 
Justices  were  instructed  to  compile  a com- 
prehensive register  of  all  those  seeking  poor- 
rate  assistance.  Any  funds  left  over  from  the 
relief  of  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infant 
poor,  were  to  be  used  to  produce  work  for 
the  able-bodied,  who  were  to  earn  their  keep 
by  this  compulsory  work.  In  1576  an  Act 
ordered  all  local  authorities  to  provide  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  for  these 
able-bodied  poor.  But  these  laws  and  pro- 
visions were  more  effective  on  paper  than 
in  practice.  The  only  local  authorities  to 
whom  the  central  government  could  look 
were  the  overworked  local  magistrates  or 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  many  of  whom  were 
not  themselves  efficient  enough  to  make  the 
system  work  properly. 

The  Elizabethan  Poor  Law.  The  various 
laws  dealing  with  the  relief  of  the  poor 


were  brought  together  in  one  code  in  1597- 
98.  In  one  of  the  last  Acts  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s reign,  Parliament  passed  this  code  in 
1601  with  a few  minor  changes.  The  system 
known  as  the  Old,  or  Elizabethan,  Poor 
Law  became  permanent  in  1623  and  re- 
mained in  force  more  or  less  unaltered  until 
the  developments  brought  about  by  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  forced  its  replacement 
by  the  New  Poor  Law  of  1834. 

The  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth,  like  the 
earlier  local  measures,  was  based  upon  a 
national  compulsory  poor-rate,  the  classifi- 
cation of  those  seeking  public  assistance, 
and  provision  for  public  relief  to  be  given 
in  institutions,  all  administered  by  parish 
officials.  A parish  was  the  area  served  by 
one  church  or  clergyman,  and  might  be 
any  size  from  a few  acres  to  over  100 
square  miles.  The  breakdown  of  the  old 
feudal  system  in  the  rural  areas  and  of  the 
guilds  in  the  towns  led  to  the  use  of  the 
parishes  as  units  of  local  government.  The 
important  householders  of  the  parish,  meet- 
ing in  the  church  vestry,  began  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  such  matters  as  the  repair 
of  the  roads  and  the  provision  of  the  village 
watchman.  The  Poor  Law  of  1601  took 
advantage  of  this  organization  and  added 
to  the  duties  of  the  parish  that  of  providing 
for  its  own  poor.  The  landowners  were  re- 
quired to  pay  rates  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  their  land,  and  the  money  was 
handed  over  to  an  official  known  as  an 
overseer,  appointed  annually  by  the  vestry. 
The  overseer,  in  conjunction  with  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  used  the  poor-rates  to  provide 
food,  shelter,  and,  in  some  special  cases, 
money  for  those  too  sick,  too  old,  or  too 
feeble  to  work.  He  made  similar  provision 
for  destitute  and  homeless  children  until 
they  were  of  an  age  to  be  apprenticed. 
Able-bodied  men  were  required  to  do  such 
labour  as  breaking  stones  for  road-mending 
in  return  for  their  food  and  shelter.  If  they 
refused,  they  were  considered  to  be  rogues 
or  vagabonds,  and  though  punishment  by 
mutilation  or  death  for  such  crimes  as 
vagabondage  had  been  abolished  in  1597, 
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London  beggars  of  the  16th  century— an  engraving  from 
Marcellius  Laroon's  "Cries  of  London",  1688  (the  Guild- 
hall Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  London) 

those  classified  as  dangerous  could  still  be 
banished  or  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

Since  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  the 
overseers  who  administered  the  Poor  Law 
in  each  parish  were  landowners  paying  poor- 
rates,  they  naturally  saw  to  it  that  the 
money  was  spent  economically.  To  dis- 
courage as  much  as  possible  the  poor  from 
“going  to  the  parish”,  these  local  landlords 
saw  to  it  that  the  food  and  shelter  provided 
was  always  a little  worse  than  that  of  the 
poorest-paid  workman.  In  1662  an  Act  of 
Parliament  made  it  possible  for  Poor  Law 
authorities  to  return  to  his  own  home  parish, 
any  person  seeking  public  assistance,  a 
very  necessary  provision  since  many  were 
settling  in  parishes  where  the  funds,  cottages, 


and  fuel  were  most  plentiful.  Because  this 
Act  made  a parish  responsible  for  its  own 
poor  only,  overseers  and  village  watchmen 
relentlessly  drove  away  tramps  and  vagrants 
who  might  otherwise  have  stayed. 

This  was  the  system  which  remained  in 
force  until  1795 — a period  of  nearly  200 
years.  During  this  time  it  had  a very  great 
influence  upon  English  life.  Before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  and  its 
enforcement  by  parochial  officials,  charity 
had  been  regarded  as  a Christian  virtue  and 
no  stigma  was  attached  to  the  receiver  of  it. 
But  with  the  Act  the  nation  as  a whole 
became  responsible  for  its  problem  of  pov- 
erty. Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  imper- 
sonal and  careful  administration  of  public 
funds  must  have  appeared  to  many  as  any- 
thing but  Christian  charity,  if  it  is  true  that 
“the  Lord  loveth  a cheerful  giver”. 

With  this  change  in  attitude  and  respon- 
sibility, those  who  were  so  destitute  of  food, 
money,  or  possessions,  that  they  had  to 
receive  relief  from  the  parish  became  a 
separate  class  of  English  society — the  pauper 
class.  For  the  poorer  classes,  the  possibility 
of  being  reduced  to  pauperism  was  an  ever- 
present cause  of  fear.  Rather  than  suffer 
such  a degradation,  even  those  who  would 
perhaps  have  fared  better  in  a poorhouse  or 
workhouse  preferred  to  endure  unimaginable 
hardships,  while  the  stigma  of  pauperism 
caused  much  distress  to  the  people  who  had 
fallen  into  this  state  as  the  result  of  con- 
ditions beyond  their  control. 

The  Poor  Law  was  the  Tudor  society’s 
answer  to  the  problem  of  poverty,  sickness, 
infirmity,  and  destitution.  With  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  Industrial  Revolution 
the  whole  system  broke  down,  necessitating 
a fresh  approach  and  a new  Poor  Law  in 
the  19th  century. 
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28 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  RESULTING  FROM  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 


The  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Revolutions 
made  tremendous  changes  in  the  amount  of 
goods  and  food  produced  and  gave  rise  to 
a number  of  economic  problems  concern- 
ing distribution,  financing,  labour-manage- 
ment relations,  and  many  other  matters. 
They  also  made  necessary  political  changes 
in  the  British  system  of  government.  Great 
as  were  these  economic  and  political  effects, 
they  were  surpassed  by  the  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  social  and  cultural  life  in  Britain 
brought  about  by  the  revolutions.  This 
chapter  will  discuss  the  problems  posed  by 
a growing  population  in  an  increasingly 
industrialized  society — problems  concerned 
with  housing,  health,  sanitation,  standards 
of  living,  unemployment,  industrial  work- 
ing conditions,  increased  wealth  and  its 
distribution,  new  class  distinctions,  and  re- 
lated topics. 


Population  Increase  in  Britain.  Between 
1750  and  1831,  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  more  than  doubled,  increasing  from 
8 million  to  16i  million.  England,  being 
the  more  heavily  industrialized  part  of  the 
kingdom,  supported  a population  of  13  mil- 
lion by  1831,  while  the  more  rural  countries 
of  Scotland  and  Wales  had  about  3!  million 
people  between  them. 

Between  1750  and  1790,  the  population 


increase  in  Great  Britain  averaged  50,000 
per  year.  In  the  next  twenty-one  years 
(1790-1811)  the  average  doubled  to  100,- 
000  per  year,  and  by  1831  it  had  doubled 
again  to  200,000  per  year.  Even  in  the  early 
years  of  this  period  the  rapid  rate  of  in- 
crease caused  alarm — an  alarm  that  was 
felt  particularly  by  an  English  clergyman 
and  economist,  Thomas  Malthus  (1766- 
1834).  In  1798  Malthus  published  his 
famous  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popula- 
tion, in  which  he  set  forth  the  argument  that 
population,  when  unchecked,  increases  in 
geometrical  ratio  (1:2:4: 8 etc.),  while  the 
food  supply  increases  only  in  arithmetical 
ratio  (1:2: 3:4  etc.).  As  the  progress  of 
medicine  and  improved  sanitation  reduced 
infant  mortality  and  increased  life-expect- 
ancy, it  seemed  that  population — unless 
drastically  reduced  at  intervals  by  plagues 
or  wars  or  other  calamities — was  bound  to 
outstrip  food  supply. 

Considered  in  relation  to  a limited  area, 
the  “Malthusian  problem”  can  be  over- 
come by  emigration  and  by  industrialization, 
which  makes  possible  the  import  of  food 
from  other  areas  in  return  for  manufactured 
goods.  These  were  the  methods  by  which 
Britain  and  other  European  countries  in  the 
19th  century  were  able  to  maintain  a balance 
between  their  rapidly  increasing  population 
and  their  food  supply.  However,  as  the 
empty  lands  of  the  world  become  populated, 
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they  are  able  to  absorb  fewer  immigrants, 
while  more  of  their  food  supply  is  needed  for 
home  consumption,  leaving  less  for  export. 
The  discovery  of  new  sources  of  food  and  the 
intensification  of  agriculture,  making  it  possi- 
ble to  produce  more  food  from  a given  area, 
seem  to  be  the  answers  to  this  problem. 
Nevertheless,  considered  in  relation  to  world 
population  and  world  food  supply  as  a 
whole,  the  Malthusian  problem  is  still  caus- 
ing anxiety  today. 

The  Increase  in  Life-Expectancy.  What  were 
the  causes  of  Great  Britain’s  rapid  growth 
of  population,  and  of  the  increased  rate  of 
that  growth,  from  the  18th  century  on- 
wards? Though  there  was  considerable  im- 
migration from  Ireland  into  western  ports 
like  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  this  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  steady  stream  of  emigrants 
leaving  the  country  in  search  of  greater  op- 
portunities in  the  New  World. 

There  is  little  statistical  evidence  of  a 
rising  birth-rate  from  1750  to  1831,  but 


both  statistical  and  non-statistical  data  point 
to  a decline  in  the  death-rate,  especially 
among  infants  and  children.  This  was  due 
to  the  advance  in  medical  knowledge  and 
to  improved  diet.  The  establishment  of  a 
general  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1725,  and  of  the  Edinburgh 
Infirmary  as  a clinical  hospital  in  1736, 
provided  new  facilities  for  the  training  of 
British  doctors.  After  a period  of  apprentice- 
ship with  a practitioner,  a student  doctor 
might  attend  a private  medical  school,  or 
study  abroad  in  Paris  or  Leyden,  or  perhaps 
serve  for  a time  as  a naval  or  military 
surgeon.  In  the  armed  forces  Sir  John 
Pringle  and  James  Lind  improved  hygienic 
conditions  in  hospitals,  introduced  new 
standards  of  ventilation,  and  insisted  upon 
strict  personal  cleanliness,  thus  reducing 
deaths  from  typhus  and  malaria.  Dietary 
regulations  practically  banished  scurvy  from 
the  navy.  John  Ferriar  (1761-1815)  of  the 
Manchester  Infirmary  applied  these  ideas  in 
civilian  institutions  and  induced  Thomas 
Percival  (1740-1804)  to  found  the  Man- 
chester Board  of  Health  to  undertake  public 
health  reforms.  These  efforts  all  had  the 
general  effect  of  increasing  the  life-expec- 
tancy of  adults. 

But  the  greatest  advances  were  made  in 
the  reduction  in  child  and  infant  mortality. 
The  establishment  of  lying-in  (maternity) 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  William 
Smellie’s  (1697-1763)  success  in  getting 
hospitals  to  arrange  training  for  midwives, 
freed  childbirth  from  the  hampering  shackles 
of  superstition  and  ignorance.  As  a result, 
both  mother  and  child  had  a much  better 
chance  of  survival. 

In  the  18th  century,  smallpox  killed  about 
one  fifth  of  the  young  children.  A crude 
form  of  inoculation  introduced  about  1720 
by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  often 
spread  the  contagion  in  the  large  centres, 
killing  almost  as  many  as  it  saved,  though 
it  probably  lowered  the  death-rate  in  small 
towns  and  villages  where  everybody  who 
had  not  previously  contracted  the  disease 
could  be  treated.  Edward  Jenner’s  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  much  safer  and  simpler  vaccina- 
tion in  1798,  together  with  other  advances 
in  hygiene  and  medical  knowledge,  caused 
the  number  of  deaths  from  smallpox  among 
children  to  drop  from  five  per  thousand  in 
1771-80  to  two  in  1801-10. 

The  improved  techniques  in  surgery  and 
obstetrics  developed  by  John  and  William 
Hunter  reduced  the  death-rate  among  in- 
fants. The  number  of  infants  who  died  at 
birth  was  fifty  per  thousand  in  1771-80;  by 
1801-10  it  had  dropped  to  twenty-nine  per 
thousand.  Diseases  of  childhood,  not  in- 
cluding fevers  and  smallpox,  killed  just 
under  seventeen  per  thousand  in  1771-80  as 
compared  with  under  eight  per  thousand  in 
1801-10,  This  decline  in  infant  and  child 
mortality  was  not  uniform  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  larger  centres  the  death-rate 
remained  high  until  well  into  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century.  But,  generally 
speaking,  children  born  in  the  early  19th 
century  had  a much  better  chance  of  survival 
than  those  who  were  born  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th. 

The  Shift  in  Population.  The  first  half  of 
the  19th  century  showed  a remarkable  shift 
in  population  from  the  country  to  the  town, 
so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  century  Eng- 
land was  already  showing  signs  of  becoming 
a predominantly  urban  and  industrial  nation. 
To  be  near  the  factories  or  mills  in  which 
they  were  (or  hoped  to  be)  employed, 
workers  and  their  families  left  their  cottages 
in  the  small  towns  and  villages  and  crowded 
into  industrial  towns.  As  late  as  1841, 
1 3 million  people  were  still  living  in  villages, 
small  towns,  and  suburbs,  while  8 million 
lived  in  the  larger  centres.  But  as  more  and 
more  factories  were  built  and  as  new  indus- 
tries were  set  up,  the  movement  to  the  cities 
went  on  at  increased  speed. 

In  the  fifty  years  from  1801  to  1851  the 
population  of  the  area  now  administered  by 
the  London  County  Council  grew  from 
957,000  to  2,363,000,  while  that  of  Greater 
London  (including  the  suburbs)  more  than 
doubled,  from  1,115,000  to  2,681,000,  in 


spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  coal  or 
iron  deposits  near  the  metropolis.  As  the 
largest  port  in  the  country  and  the  hub  of 
Britain’s  railway  systems,  London  main- 
tained its  extraordinary  increase,  until  by 
1931  the  population  of  Greater  London  had 
grown  to  8,204,000. 

During  the  period  from  1801-41  the 
urban  population  (people  living  in  centres 
with  a population  of  more  than  20,000)  in- 
creased by  137  per  cent;  in  the  same  period 
the  population  increase  in  rural  areas  (vil- 
lages and  towns  of  fewer  than  20,000)  was 
only  59  per  cent. 

A study  of  the  graph  on  the  following 
page  reveals  not  only  the  huge  increases  in 
population  in  some  centres,  but  a very  high 
increase  in  all  cases,  and  the  shift  of  popula- 
tion not  only  to  the  towns  but  also  from  the 
previously  more  densely  populated  and  older 
centres  of  the  south  and  west  to  the  newer 
centres  of  the  industrial  Midlands  and  the 
north.  This  shift  in  population  is  most 
startling  in  the  cases  of  Bradford  and 
Norwich.  In  1801  Norwich  (about  100 
miles  north-east  of  London)  was  the  centre 
of  the  worsted  industry  under  the  old  “do- 
mestic” system,  with  a population  almost 
three  times  that  of  the  Yorkshire  town  of 
Bradford.  But  by  1851  Bradford,  using  the 
new  factory  methods,  had  ousted  Norwich 
as  the  centre  of  the  worsted  industry.  Its 
population  had  grown  by  700  per  cent  to 
104,000  as  compared  with  Norwich’s  mod- 
est 89  per  cent  increase  to  68,000.  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Hull,  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  all  port  cities  in  the  industrial  north 
with  active  ship-building  yards,  grew  much 
faster  than  the  old  city  of  Bristol  which 
served  the  south-west  country.  Since  many 
smaller  towns,  especially  in  the  textile 
regions  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  grew 
at  an  even  faster  rate  than  most  of  the 
larger  centres  shown  in  the  table,  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  a considerable  change 
in  the  population  concentration  of  England. 
London,  in  the  south-east,  continued  to  be 
the  largest  single  city,  but  after  1860  the 
larger  centres  were  mostly  concentrated  in 
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the  industrial  Midlands  and  north,  while 
the  south  and  west,  deprived  of  their  old 
domestic  industries,  failed  to  develop  any 
new  centres  of  considerable  size  or  to  keep 
pace  with  their  rivals  in  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  the  Midlands. 


CHANGES  UPON  LIVING 
CONDITIONS 

Housing.  A population  which  doubles  itself 
in  eighty  years  places  a severe  strain  upon 
housing  resources.  But  a population  which 
not  only  increases,  but  redistributes  itself 
and  concentrates  in  new  areas,  causing  local 
increases  of  the  order  of  700  per  cent,  as 
in  Bradford,  poses  acute  housing  problems. 
Obviously,  what  had  been  adequate  for  one 
person  could  not  meet  the  needs  of  eight,  and 
a severe  housing  shortage  developed.  Houses 
which  had  formerly  accommodated  one 
family  had  to  furnish  living-quarters  for  a 


family  in  each  room  from  cellar  to  attic.  In 
the  fastest-growing  centres  even  this  was 
not  enough.  New  housing  projects  were 
needed  to  provide  for  the  workers  close  to 
the  factories.  Since  neither  the  national  gov- 
ernment nor  local  authorities  regarded 
housing  or  town  planning  as  part  of  their 
duties,  the  field  was  left  wide  open  to  the 
building  and  real-estate  speculators  and  the 
factory-owners,  few  of  whom  felt  any  inter- 
est in  the  living  conditions  of  the  occupants. 

The  owners  of  coal-mines  or  of  factories 
in  remote  areas  often  had  to  build  houses 
for  their  workers.  Since  these  were  usually 
surrounded  by  open  country,  the  living 
conditions  they  provided  were  sometimes 
not  bad.  But  in  the  towns  building  contrac- 
tors created  new  working-class  districts  on 
a speculative  basis,  with  only  three  require- 
ments in  mind.  First,  the  houses  must  make 
a profit  for  the  builder;  second,  they  must 
be  near  the  factory  to  save  time;  and  third, 
in  order  to  make  profits,  they  must  accom- 
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Long  rows  of  "tunnel-back"  houses, 
built  in  the  late  19th  century,  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  inner  sub- 
urbs of  many  British  industrial 
cities.  Though  they  were  an  ad- 
vance on  the  earlier  "back-to-back" 
houses,  being  built  to  conform  to 
by-laws  made  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875,  they  still  show 
the  cramped  and  dreary  effect  of 
the  builders'  attempts  to  put  as 
many  houses  as  possible  on  each 
site.  (Courtesy  of  Cadbury  Brothers, 
Ltd.,  Bournville) 


modate  many  families,  each  of  which  must 
pay  as  high  a rent  as  it  was  possible  to 
extract  from  them.  The  result  was  that  tene- 
ments and  rows  or  terraces  of  box-like 
houses  were  packed  into  an  area  as  tightly 
as  possible,  and  the  occupants  were  packed 
just  as  tightly  into  each  house.  Thus  there 
grew  up  mile  after  mile  of  slums  in  all  the 
new  industrial  centres. 

Sanitation.  Under  these  conditions  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  which  had  been  more  or 
less  adequate  in  rural  areas  and  in  older 
sections  of  the  towns  broke  down.  In  Bir- 
mingham one  court  opening  off  an  alley 
contained  nineteen  new  and  four  old  houses. 
Sixty-nine  families  in  all  occupied  these 
twenty-three  houses  (one  family  to  a room), 
for  which  there  were  ten  privies  in  an  out- 
building containing  also  six  wash-houses. 
For  this  accommodation  (which  was  by  no 
means  the  poorest)  the  tenant  paid  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  (about  eighty  cents) 
a week,  a sum  quite  beyond  the  means  of 
the  ordinary  worker.  New  houses  were  often 
built  in  rows  on  either  side  of  an  open  drain 
leading  to  an  open  cesspool.  When  other 
houses  were  built  in  long  rows  on  either 
side  of  narrow  lanes  affording  little  venti- 


lation or  sunlight,  the  whole  area  became  a 
quagmire  and  a breeding-ground  of  disease. 

In  1844  a Royal  Commission  on  the 
Health  of  Towns  reported  that  in  Rochdale, 
Lancashire,  the  main  streets  had  drains,  but 
that  there  were  none  in  the  new  working- 
class  districts.  Only  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  were  connected  with  sewers,  and 
most  of  the  houses  were  served  by  cess- 
pools which  there  was  no  attempt  to  cleanse. 
Landlords  of  working-class  houses  would  not 
pay  to  have  their  houses  connected  with  a 
water  supply,  so  that  most  of  the  population 
had  to  rely  upon  wells  or  the  river,  both  of 
which  were  often  polluted  by  factory  use, 
domestic  refuse,  and  seepage.  Household 
refuse  was  frequently  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  alleys  and  courts  until  there  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  worthwhile  for  a farmer 
or  a contractor  to  haul  it  away  for  manure. 
Landlords  even  forbade  their  tenants  to 
remove  this  nuisance  until  the  heap  had 
grown  to  sufficient  size  to  be  sold.  And 
Rochdale  was  no  worse  than  hundreds  of 
other  industrial  towns  of  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century. 

Effects  on  the  Death-Rate.  Like  the  sanita- 
tion arrangements,  the  medical  services  also 
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broke  down  under  this  pressure  of  over- 
crowding. Children,  with  no  place  to  play 
but  the  alleys  and  courts,  died  like  flies, 
and  epidemics  such  as  cholera,  the  product 
of  impure  water  and  insanitary  conditions, 
swept  through  the  towns.  The  figures  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Health  of  the 
Towns  showed  a tremendous  wastage  of 
life,  especially  among  the  children  of  Pres- 
ton, Lancashire. 

The  figures  in  the  graph  show  how  much 
better  life-expectancy  was  among  the  trades- 
men and  the  gentry  than  among  the  workers. 
However,  at  forty  the  percentage  of  deaths 
among  the  working  classes  began  to  taper 
off,  while  that  of  the  tradesmen  and  the 
wealthy  climbed  more  rapidly.  Presumably, 
any  member  of  the  working  class  who  man- 
aged to  reach  the  age  of  forty  was  hardy 
enough  to  have  a reasonable  prospect  of 
reaching  old  age.  This  conclusion  seems  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  no  one  in 
the  wealthy  group  lived  to  be  one  hundred, 
whereas  there  were  actually  several  working- 
class  centenarians.  Medical  skill  was  able 


to  ensure  longer  life-expectancy  and  better 
health  to  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  but 
until  public  authorities,  under  a reformed 
system  of  local  government,  improved  sani- 
tation, water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and 
ventilation  in  the  slums,  and  reduced  over- 
crowding, there  was  little  that  doctors  could 
do  for  the  great  masses  of  industrial  workers. 


Two  of  the  principal  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  standard  of  living  in  a community 
are  the  supply  of  consumer  goods  and  the 
volume  of  purchasing  power.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century,  as  a result  of  the 
Industrial  and  Agricultural  Revolutions, 
both  these  factors  underwent  considerable 
change.  New  machines  and  techniques 
greatly  increased  human  productivity,  so 
that  food  and  other  consumer  goods  became 
much  more  plentiful.  However,  the  increased 
comforts,  longer  hours  of  leisure,  and  wider 
cultural  advantages,  which  resulted  from 
the  greater  productivity,  were  largely  con- 
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fined  to  the  middle  class  and  the  factory- 
owners.  The  factory  hands  and  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  derived  little  benefit  from 
the  increase  in  goods,  because  prices  rose 
steadily  during  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
century.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion brought  serious  inflation,  so  that  be- 
tween 1790  and  1814  wholesale  prices  and 
the  cost  of  living  nearly  doubled.  Fluctua- 
tions from  year  to  year  depended  largely 
upon  the  harvest.  Since  bread  was  still  the 
most  important  single  item  in  the  working- 
man’s diet,  a good  harvest  meant  a general 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  living,  while  a crop 
failure  resulted  in  a general  rise  in  prices. 
Wheat,  which  had  averaged  about  fifty  shil- 
lings a quarter  (eight  bushels)  in  1790, 
sold  for  sixty  shillings  a quarter  in  1828. 
These  prices,  which  worked  considerable 
hardship  upon  factory  and  farm  labourers, 
were  kept  up  artificially  by  the  Corn  Laws, 
for  the  repeal  of  which  there  was  already  a 
great  deal  of  active  agitation. 

There  is  little  information  available 
about  wages  in  Britain  at  this  time,  though 
it  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  money  wages 
of  skilled  artisans  were  rising  slowly  all 
through  the  18th  century.  They  may  even 
have  risen  sufficiently  to  enable  the  skilled 
worker  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living 
while  maintaining  the  same  standard  of  liv- 
ing. But  it  seems  clear  that  the  wages  of  the 
unskilled  worker  rose  less  rapidly  and  did 
not  keep  pace  with  soaring  prices.  More  and 
more  agricultural  labourers  in  the  south  of 
England  were  forced  to  seek  Poor  Law 
relief.  The  unskilled  industrial  labourer  was 
plagued  by  intermittent  unemployment  in 
times  of  poor  trade,  and  he,  too,  was  fre- 
quently driven  to  seek  Poor  Law  assistance. 


WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Unemployment.  In  times  of  poor  harvest 
and  bad  trade  all  workers  suffered  from 
lack  of  work,  but  under  the  domestic  system 
they  had  usually  had  their  garden  plots  and 
some  other  work  with  which  they  managed 


to  eke  out  an  existence.  With  the  coming 
of  power  machinery  and  the  factory  system, 
a workman’s  family  living  in  one  room  of 
an  overcrowded  tenement  in  a large  centre 
had  no  source  of  income  but  their  labour. 
But  since  the  conditions  and  times  of  this 
labour  were  entirely  beyond  their  control, 
workers  and  their  families  often  suffered  ad- 
ditional hardship  from  intermittent  unem- 
ployment under  the  factory  system. 

Still  another  factor  contributed  to  unem- 
ployment among  adult  male  workers.  The 
owners  of  factories,  mills,  and  mines,  find- 
ing that  the  new  power  machines  were  ex- 
tremely expensive,  sought  to  offset  this  ex- 
pense by  employing  women  and  children 
(even  as  young  as  five)  in  place  of  men, 
since  the  wage-rates  were  lower  for  women 
and  children  than  for  men.  It  was  not  until 
the  more  complicated  machines  and  proces- 
ses, requiring  skills  developed  by  a period 
of  training,  came  into  use  that  employers 
began  to  recognize  the  advantage  of  em- 
ploying men,  who  constituted  a more  per- 
manent labour  force.  Meanwhile  the  poverty 
and  pauperism  caused  by  an  unregulated 
system  in  which  profits  were  the  sole  con- 
cern of  employers  caused  immense  suffering 
and  threw  an  impossible  burden  on  the  Poor 
Law  and  its  administrators. 

Working  Hours.  At  the  outset  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  there  was  no  regulation 
whatever  of  working  hours  or  conditions  in 
factories  or  mines.  In  their  attempts  to  re- 
cover as  quickly  as  possible  the  large  sums 
of  money  invested  in  expensive  machinery, 
employers  imposed  as  much  as  fourteen 
hours’  work  a day  for  six  days  a week  upon 
their  employees — men,  women,  and  children 
alike.  These  long  hours  left  even  the  adult 
worker  exhausted  and  broken  in  health  and 
were  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  so  many 
of  the  working-class  children  (55  per  cent) 
died  before  reaching  the  age  of  ten. 

Child  Labour.  Because  the  supply  of  child 
labour  was  scarce  in  factory  areas  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
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factory-owners  often  contracted  with  Poor 
Law  officials  and  officers  of  the  workhouses 
in  London  and  other  centres  in  the  south  to 
supply  pauper  children  as  apprentices  in  the 
mills.  In  return  for  their  labour,  these 
children  were  to  be  educated  (taught  a 
skill),  housed,  fed,  and  clothed.  While  some 
owners  did  their  best  to  honour  these  terms, 
others  were  guilty  of  gravely  ill-treating  and 
starving  their  charges.  The  rapid  increase 
in  population  in  the  industrial  centres  soon 
made  large  numbers  of  “free”  children  avail- 
able. These  children  were  much  cheaper, 


join  threads,  and  were  whipped  if  they  were 
late  for  work,  or  slow  at  their  job,  or  if 
they  fell  asleep.  One  “young  villain”  was 
beaten  for  letting  go  of  a spindle  which  his 
fingers  were  too  cold  to  hold. 

Factory  Conditions.  Conditions  were  little 
better  for  the  adults.  There  were  no  safety 
devices,  and  accidents  were  common  during 
the  long  working  hours.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision for  ventilation,  and  little  in  the  way 
of  sanitation.  Fines  for  even  the  most  trivial 
offences  were  deducted  from  the  wages  of 


Women  and  children  were  used  to  haul  coal-carts  in  the 
mines  of  early  19th-century  Britain.  (British  Museum) 


since  they  did  not  have  to  be  educated,  fed, 
housed,  or  clothed,  and  were  paid  a very 
small  sum  in  wages.  Consequently,  the  em- 
ployment of  pauper  children  began  to  die 
out,  but  the  lot  of  the  children  in  industry 
did  not  improve.  Mrs.  Trollope,  mother  of 
the  famous  novelist,  described  the  working 
conditions  of  children  in  Michael  Arm- 
strong, the  Factory  Boy,  and  Charles 
Dickens  in  his  novels  repeatedly  drew  atten- 
tion to  their  miseries. 

The  treatment  of  children  (pauper  or 
free)  was  often  brutal  to  the  point  of  in- 
humanity. Women  and  boys  in  mines,  crawl- 
ing on  hands  and  knees,  hauled  carts  laden 
with  coal  along  dark,  narrow  tunnels  too 
low  to  stand  upright  in  and  often  inches 
deep  in  water.  Young  children  were  sent 
underground  and  left  for  long  hours  alone 
in  the  dark  to  look  after  ventilation  doors. 
Children  of  five  stood  beside  weavers  at 
looms  to  hand  out  the  stiff  bristles  used  to 


the  workers.  Wages  were  paid  largely  in 
tickets  which  could  be  cashed  only  in  the 
company  “truck”  or  “tommy”  shops  run 
by  foremen,  supervisors,  or  even  owners. 
Here  the  goods  sold  were  often,  though  not 
always,  lower  in  quality  but  higher  in  price 
than  goods  sold  outside.  The  hapless  em- 
ployee, dependent  upon  the  employer  for 
his  living,  had  no  means  of  redressing  these 
abuses. 

Contrasted  with  the  poverty  and  depres- 
sion of  an  English  factory  household,  the 
slaves  on  the  West  Indian  plantations  often 
seemed  to  be  much  better  off.  It  infuriated 
the  factory  reformers  to  hear  men  like 
Wilberforce  passionately  urging  the  abolition 
of  Negro  slavery,  while  arguing  that  there 
was  no  need  for  state  intervention  to  re- 
medy the  ills  of  the  English  “factory  slaves”. 
The  worshippers  of  “free  enterprise”  refused 
to  recognize  the  obvious  evils  which  ac- 
companied it. 
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Religion  and  the  Social  Classes.  The  cal- 
lousness of  the  factory-owners  as  a class 
was  partly  the  result  of  their  religious  out- 
look. For  more  than  two  centuries  the 
Church  of  England  had  played  the  role  of 
handmaiden  to  the  state,  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Elizabethan  church  settlement.  To 
many  it  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  an- 
other government  department,  and  it  had  no 
appeal  for,  nor  interest  in,  the  working 
classes.  Nor  did  the  Dissenters  have  much 
to  offer  the  poor  and  uneducated  man  and 
his  family.  Persecution  and  emigration  had 
greatly  reduced  their  ranks  and,  since  their 
religion  excluded  them  from  Parliament  and 
from  public  office,  they  had  little  influence 
upon  public  life.  Their  religious  concerns 
held  no  more  appeal  for  the  masses  of 
workers  than  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, being  too  intellectual  for  such  un- 
educated audiences.  Long  sermons  and  rigid 
Sunday  observances  might  be  all  right  for 
the  middle  classes,  but  the  physically  ex- 
hausted worker  wanted  some  more  relaxing 
pastime  after  eighty-four  hours  of  work  in 
a factory.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  quite 
helpless  to  combat  the  social  evils  of  the 
day,  for  they  were  even  more  bitterly  perse- 
cuted than  the  Dissenters.  Consequently, 
organized  religion  in  the  1 8th  century  tended 
to  leave  the  working  classes  severely  alone. 

The  middle  and  upper  classes  found 
justification  for  their  complacency  in  the 
belief  that  this  world  was  merely  a “vale 
of  tears”  and  a testing-place  for  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  the  achievement  of 
personal  salvation.  Consequently,  they  could 
avert  their  eyes  from  human  suffering,  re- 
garding it  as  being  sent  by  God  as  punish- 
ment for  sin  or  as  a trial  of  virtue.  Slave- 
traders  and  factory-owners  could  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  instruments  of  the  Divine 
Will  even  while  kidnapping  and  selling 
Africans  as  slaves  and  enslaving  English- 
men in  factories.  Were  they  not  helping  to 
save  the  souls  of  these  slaves  by  supporting 
missions,  building  chapels,  and  thus  giving 


them  the  opportunity  of  becoming  Chris- 
tians— an  opportunity  which  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  enjoyed? 

Thus  the  immensely  powerful  forces  of 
religion  at  the  outset  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution tended  to  favour  the  middle  classes, 
which  included  the  factory-owners  and  capi- 
talists, and  to  disregard  the  sufferings  of  the 
working  classes  with  whom  the  churches 
had  little  contact. 

Education  for  the  Few.  Education,  freed 
for  a time  from  church  and  monastic  control 
by  the  Reformation,  had  by  the  18th  cen- 
tury once  again  fallen  under  the  Church’s 
influence.  The  grammar  schools  and  en- 
dowed schools,  deprived  of  much  of  their 
property,  were  forced  to  supplement  their 
revenues  by  charging  fees,  and  so  became 
inaccessible  to  the  children  of  the  poorer 
families.  A few  scholarships  to  schools  and 
universities  allowed  some  bright  boys  of 
poor  parents  to  enjoy  a classical  education, 
after  which  they  might  go  on  to  careers 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

By  the  early  19th  century  the  wealthy 
were  employing  governesses  and  private 
tutors  and  were  sending  their  sons  to  public 
schools  and  then  on  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
The  well-to-do  middle  classes  often  sent  their 
sons  to  Dissenting  Academies  where  they 
received  instruction  in  science  and  other 
modern  subjects  instead  of  the  traditional 
Greek  and  Latin.  For  those  children  of 
poorer  parents  who  did  not  have  to  work, 
there  were  village  and  dame  schools. 

Most  schools,  private,  endowed,  or  vil- 
lage, were  poorly  run,  incapable  of  han- 
dling anything  but  a very  small  number  of 
students,  and  ill-equipped.  School  masters 
and  mistresses  were  chosen  for  their  respect- 
ability, and  some  became  teachers  because 
of  their  inability  to  earn  a living  in  any  other 
way.  Teachers  were  poorly  paid  and  had  no 
social  prestige.  There  were  good  masters 
and  mistresses,  but  many  were  bad,  some 
drunken,  and  others  brutal.  Fortunately,  few 
were  quite  as  inhumane  as  Mr.  Squeers  in 
Dickens’  novel,  Nicholas  Nickleby. 
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The  Increase  of  Drunkenness.  All  the  crowd- 
ing together  in  large  industrial  centres,  the 
misery  and  depression  resulting  from  living 
conditions  among  the  working  classes,  the 
brutality  and  the  callous  attitude  of  em- 
ployers, and  the  lack  of  education,  tended 
to  increase  drunkenness  and  crime.  In  the 
early  18th  century,  before  the  days  of  cheap 
tea  and  coffee,  and  certainly  before  the 
days  of  pure  water,  drunkenness  was  the 
acknowledged  national  vice  of  Englishmen. 
It  grew  with  the  century  as  more  and  more 
people  crowded  into  the  towns  and  more 
and  more  workers,  both  men  and  women, 
began  to  forsake  ale  for  cheap  spirits,  es- 
pecially gin.  This  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  poor  was  encouraged  by  the  landed 
interests,  because  the  distillation  of  gin 
provided  an  expanding  home  market  for 
grain.  The  appalling  social  consequences  of 
gin-drinking  have  been  immortalized  in 
Hogarth’s  famous  picture  “Gin  Lane”.  In 
the  period  from  1740  to  1742  there  were 
twice  as  many  deaths  as  births  in  the  Lon- 
don region,  and  until  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  when  tea  became  a formidable 
rival  to  alcohol  among  all  classes,  medical 
men  attributed  one-eighth  of  the  deaths  of 
London  adults  to  excess  spirit-drinking. 


Inadequacy  of  Police  Forces.  Until  the  year 
1829  there  were  no  police  forces  as  we 
know  them  today.  “Watchmen”  or  consta- 
bles were  appointed  locally,  but  their  duties 
were  mainly  the  protection  of  property  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  they 
had  little  to  do  with  the  suppression  of 
crime.  It  was  1753  before  London  got  its 
first  efficient  detective  and  police  force — the 
Bow  Street  Runners,  organized  by  the  nov- 
elist Henry  Fielding  and  his  blind  half- 
brother,  Sir  John.  In  1798  the  London 
magistrates  organized  a separate  force  of 
river  police  to  patrol  the  Thames  within 
the  boundaries  of  London.  But  even  the 
metropolitan  forces  were  incapable  of  deal- 
ing with  any  serious  civil  disturbances,  and 
troops  had  to  be  called  in  to  deal  with 
large  public  demonstrations. 

Punishments  and  Prisons.  In  the  absence  of 
an  efficient  police  force,  the  law-makers  in 
Parliament  sought  to  hold  crime  in  check 
by  “adding  statute  after  statute  to  the  ‘bloody 
code’  of  English  law,  enlarging  perpetually  the 
long  list  of  offences  punishable  by  death”.* 
By  1798  there  were  200  of  these  “capital 
crimes”,  ranging  from  stealing  a handker- 
chief from  a man’s  pocket,  or  a sheep  from 
his  pasture,  to  slitting  a man’s  nose.  Far 
from  reducing  the  number  of  crimes,  this 
severity  increased  it,  for  a man  caught 
stealing  a sheep  might  murder  the  witnesses 
of  his  theft,  knowing  that  he  could  suffer 
no  more  for  murder  than  for  sheep-stealing. 
Furthermore,  criminals  sometimes  went  un- 
punished, for  juries  and  magistrates  often 
refused  to  convict  or  commit  to  trial  those 
accused  of  minor  offences  which  would  lead 
them  to  the  scaffold.  It  is  said  that  five  out 
of  six  thieves  brought  to  trial  escaped  hang- 
ing in  one  way  or  another,  while  the  one 
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who  was  hanged  was  probably  no  more 
guilty,  but  simply  less  lucky. 

Though  English  justice  did  allow  the 
accused  to  defend  himself,  even  against  the 
government,  and  forbade  the  use  of  torture, 
the  punishments  were  brutal  in  the  extreme. 
Public  floggings  at  the  tail  of  a cart  were 
common,  and  often  amounted  to  torture. 
Moreover,  local  authorities  refused  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  hiring  and  paying  properly 
qualified  persons  to  maintain  the  prisons. 
Instead,  they  farmed  the  positions  out  to  men 
who  sought  to  repay  themselves  by  charg- 
ing their  unhappy  victims  fees  for  even  the 
most  essential  services.  Men  and  women, 
first  offenders  and  the  most  hardened  crimi- 
nals, were  all  herded  together  in  over- 
crowded gaols  devoid  of  ventilation  and  even 
of  the  most  primitive  sanitation.  As  the 
population  increased,  the  overcrowding  in 
the  gaols  became  worse.  Gaol  fever  re- 
moved many  beyond  the  hangman’s  reach. 
These  centres  of  disease  and  vice  remained 
a national  disgrace  until  a few  humanitarians, 
like  General  Oglethorpe,  John  Howard,  and 
Elizabeth  Fry,  began  to  make  some  impres- 
sion upon  the  national  conscience. 


NEW  SOCIAL  CLASSES 

The  Industrial  Revolution  resulted  in  the 
development  of  two  new  classes  of  society. 
On  the  one  hand  were  the  capitalists,  the 


factory-owners,  the  employers,  the  wealthy 
middle  class.  On  the  other  were  the  labour- 
ers, the  factory  workers,  the  employees,  the 
masses  of  the  working  classes — poor,  de- 
pressed, and  at  a hopeless  disadvantage 
until  they  finally  obtained  the  right  to  unite, 
to  bargain  collectively,  and  to  vote  in  parlia- 
mentary elections. 

All  through  the  early  years  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  the  relative  numbers,  wealth, 
and  influence  of  the  middle  class  were  in- 
creased by  the  adherence  of  other  segments 
of  the  population — the  teachers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  ministers  (especially  the  Dissenting 
ministers),  owners  of  small  family  businesses, 
managers  of  large  factories,  clerks,  bankers, 
shopkeepers,  and  many  farmers  who  had 
become  wealthy  by  employing  the  new  tech- 
niques and  machinery. 

Though  some  of  these  were  poorly  paid, 
their  growing  numbers  increased  their  in- 
fluence as  a class.  Their  rising  incomes  and 
improved  social  status  led  them  to  attribute 
their  success  to  their  own  efforts  and  to 
blame  the  economic  and  social  backwardness 
of  the  working  class  in  factories  and  mines 
upon  its  own  lack  of  initiative  and  in- 
efficiency. Thus  they  began  to  identify  their 
interests  with  those  of  the  middle  class 
rather  than  with  those  of  the  factory  work- 
ers. Their  adherence  to  the  middle  class  left 
the  factory  workers  without  their  natural 
leaders  and  delayed  the  emancipation  of  the 
“factory  slaves”  until  other  leaders  could 
emerge. 
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29 

THE  GROWTH  OF  A NEW  CONCERN 
FOR  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE 


RULER  AND  SUBJECT 

During  most  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  peoples 
of  Europe  accepted  without  question  the 
feudal  state  and  absolute  monarchy.  The 
Renaissance,  however,  opened  up  vast  new 
horizons  to  the  thinkers  of  the  day.  They  be- 
came intensely  interested  in  mankind,  in 
nature,  and  in  human  relationships,  and 
their  passionate  belief  in  the  worth  and  im- 
portance of  the  individual  led  to  a revolt 
against  authority.  The  Reformation  chal- 
lenged the  authority  of  the  universal  Church, 
and  the  growing  middle  class  challenged  the 
authority  of  the  monarch.  In  Britain  the 
Stuart  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
went  down  to  defeat  in  the  17th  century, 
overthrown  by  the  political  theory  of  the 
“social  contract”  as  developed  by  the  Whigs. 
The  feudal  lord  was  shouldered  aside  by  the 
new  middle  class  of  wealthy  merchants  and 
businessmen,  most  of  them  self-made  and 
believing  fervently  in  individualism.  In  the 
economic  and  political  fields,  this  middle 
class  was  supreme  in  Britain  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries,  though  capitalists  were 
still  overshadowed  by  the  landed  gentry  in 
the  religious  and  social  life  of  Britain.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  the  work- 
ing class  began  to  challenge  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  middle  class.  As  the 
political  basis  of  authority  in  the  nation 
broadened  after  the  Renaissance,  so  the  con- 


cepts of  the  state,  of  its  authority,  and  of 
its  functions,  began  to  take  on  new  aspects 
and  implications.  We  can  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  these  new  ideas  concerning  the 
state  through  the  works  of  political  thinkers 
and  writers  from  the  Renaissance  period  to 
the  19th  century. 

Machiavelli  (1469-1527).  Dante  (1265- 
1321)  had  hoped  for  a strong,  absolute, 
universal  monarchy,  believing  that  only  un- 
der a single  world-ruler  with  no  rivals  could 
peace  and  stability  be  attained.  He  had 
suffered  bitter  disappointment  at  the  failure 
of  the  Emperor  to  reassert  his  authority  over 
Italy.  Two  hundred  years  later,  Machiavelli, 
another  Florentine  living  in  exile,  set  forth 
his  ideas  of  an  ideal  ruler,  who  would  make 
himself  the  chief  power,  free  all  Italy  from 
foreign  domination,  and  bring  it  peace  and 
prosperity.  His  prince  would  be  a strong, 
absolute  monarch,  using  any  means,  even 
those  outside  the  moral  laws  which  govern 
ordinary  human  behaviour,  to  achieve  peace 
and  prosperity.  But  the  prince  might  use 
these  extraordinary  powers  only  in  case  of 
necessity — in  order  to  reduce  anarchy  and 
chaos  to  order  and  good  government  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  Thus 
The  Prince  marks  a shift  in  the  purpose  of 
absolute  monarch,  using  any  means,  even 
is  no  longer  to  be  used  to  gratify  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  the  ruler;  rather,  the 
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ruler’s  personal  ambition  and  authority  are 
the  tools  or  means  of  securing  the  welfare 
of  the  subjects. 

Sir  Thomas  More  (1478-1535).  Meanwhile, 
in  England,  Thomas  More  was  developing 
different  ideas  about  the  ideal  state.  In  his 
Utopia,  published  in  1516,  he  described  an 
imaginary  island  in  which  the  people  de- 
veloped a system  of  self-government  some- 
what like  that  of  Plato’s  Republic.  The 
social  evils  of  poverty  and  religious  intoler- 
ance, and  the  distress  caused  by  enclosures, 
were  unknown  in  Utopia,  where  money  was 
despised,  all  religious  views  were  tolerated 
and  respected,  and  no  one  held  any  private 
property.  The  Utopians  had  even  outlawed 
war  itself,  except  as  a last  resort  in  defence 
of  their  country.  More’s  book  had  a wide 
influence  upon  social  reform  in  many  coun- 
tries, for  it  was  translated  from  the  original 
Latin  into  several  foreign  languages.  As  late 
as  the  19th  century,  it  was  an  important 
factor  in  shaping  the  socialist  doctrines  of 
men  like  William  Morris. 


The  Social  Contract.  The  Frenchman, 
Hubert  Languet  (1518-81),  is  generally 


John  Locke — a portrait  by  Harman  Verelst,  1689  (Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery) 


thought  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  government  written  to  answer  the 
teachings  of  Machiavelli  in  The  Prince. 
This  work  puts  forth  the  theory  that,  while 
kings  owe  a duty  to  God,  they  also  have 
duties  to  their  subjects.  Therefore  they  may 
be  resisted,  not  by  individuals,  but  by  magis- 
trates or  assemblies,  if  they  fail  in  their 
duties  towards  their  people.  This  idea  of  a 
contract  between  the  ruler  and  his  people 
paved  the  way  for  the  later  expansion  of  the 
social-contract  theory  of  political  supremacy 
in  England  by  John  Locke  (1632-1704) 
and  in  France  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
(1712-78).  These  two  thinkers  exercised 
tremendous  influence  upon  political  and 
social  reform  in  Britain,  America,  and 
France.  Locke  was  the  philosopher  to  whom 
the  Whigs  turned  to  justify  and  make  ac- 
ceptable the  constitutional  monarchy  estab- 
lished by  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 
He  provided  this  justification  by  contending 
that  the  contracting  subjects  have  the  right 
to  withdraw  their  consent  to  the  sovereign’s 
assumption  of  authority  when  it  fails  to  give 
them  the  security  they  have  a right  to  expect. 
Rousseau’s  theories  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  the  individual  citizen,  and  of  the  social 
contract — by  which  each  citizen  surrenders 
only  some  of  his  sovereign  rights  to  the 
sovereign  people  of  which  he  is  a part — 
were  embodied  in  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence.  They  also  underlay  many 
of  the  political  and  social  reforms  brought 
about  by  the  French  Revolution.  They  were 
spread  throughout  Europe  by  the  conquests 
of  Napoleon. 

Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679)  in  England 
accepted  and  expanded  the  doctrine  of  a 
supreme  authority  in  the  state.  In  the  course 
of  his  long  life  Hobbes  experienced  the 
strong  rule  of  Elizabeth  Tudor;  the  troubled 
reign  of  James  I;  the  attempted  tyranny  and 
personal  rule  of  Charles  I;  the  Civil  War; 
the  rule  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  nineteen 
years  of  the  restored  monarchy  under 
Charles  II. 

In  the  period  of  change  and  upheaval  in 
which  he  lived,  Hobbes  longed  for  peace 
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and  security  just  as  earnestly  as  had  Dante 
and  Machiavelli  in  Italy.  His  ideas  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  sovereignty  and  of  the  state 
are  contained  in  a book  which  he  called 
Leviathan,  for  he  thought  of  the  state  as  a 
huge  organism  created  by  an  agreement 
or  contract  among  the  citizens  themselves. 
The  people  delegated  their  rights  to  a 
sovereign  in  return  for  protection  and  secur- 
ity. Thus  they  were  able  to  avoid  the  chaos 
caused  when  each  individual  acts  as  he  likes. 
It  made  no  difference,  in  Hobbes’s  view, 
whether  the  sovereign  were  one  person,  a 
small  group,  or  a popular  assembly,  so  long 
as  it  was  recognized  as  having  supreme, 
undivided  powers,  including  supremacy  over 
the  Church.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  sovereign 
power  to  determine  what  was  best  for  the 
whole,  what  doctrines  should  be  taught,  and 
what  books  should  be  published. 

Hobbes’s  contract  was  between  the  people 
themselves  and  did  not  include  a contract 
between  sovereign  and  subject.  But  the 
royalists  both  in  and  outside  Parliament  dis- 
liked his  Leviathan  because  it  justified  the 
overthrow  of  any  sovereign  like  Charles  I 


who  could  not  give  his  subjects  protection 
and  security.  The  Church  of  England  re- 
jected the  idea  of  being  relegated  to  the 
role  of  a state  department.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  of  course,  claimed  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  over  the  State.  The  Puritans 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a political 
organization  which  did  not  give  their  own 
particular  sect  supremacy  and  suppress  all 
other  forms  of  religious  worship.  Later,  the 
Whigs  found  cause  to  dislike  Leviathan  be- 
cause its  doctrine  that  sovereignty  is  in- 
divisible brought  in  question  the  power  of 
the  Whig  party  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
the  monarch.  Thus  it  offered  no  justification 
for  their  overthrow  of  James  II  or  for  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  monarchy. 

But  the  influence  of  Hobbes  on  social 
reform  was  immense,  because  he  maintained 
that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  state’s  powers 
of  legislation.  Hobbes  did  not  exempt  even 
private  property  from  Leviathan’s  jurisdic- 
tion. This  had  a very  important  influence 
upon  subsequent  legislation  in  the  field  of 
industrial  relations  and  social  reform. 

Voltaire  (1694-1778).  Few  writers  have  had 
a greater  influence  on  the  history  not  only 
of  their  own  country,  but  of  Europe  and 
western  civilization  generally,  than  Voltaire 
and  the  group  known  as  “The  Philosophers”. 
The  writings  of  men  like  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau challenged  the  religious  and  social 
traditions  of  the  day  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  French  Revolution.  The  new  ideals 
of  freedom,  of  toleration,  and  of  social 
justice  spread  over  Europe  in  the  wake  of 
the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  armies 
and  started  a train  of  events  of  which  we  are 
still  experiencing  the  effects. 

Pioneers  of  Social  Reform.  However,  in  the 
absence  of  daily  newspapers  and  other 
means  of  mass  communication,  these  ideas, 
though  familiar  in  university  and  upper- 
middle-class  circles,  were  slow  in  permeating 
the  other  levels  of  society.  Nor  were  philo- 
sophy and  theory  likely  to  win  any  quick 
victory  over  the  prejudice  and  personal  in- 
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terest  of  landlords  and  factory-owners  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Despairing  of  get- 
ting Parliament  to  remedy  abuses  or  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  reform  of  the 
industrial  and  social  evils  of  the  day,  many 
philanthropists  and  social  reformers  turned 
to  direct  action.  Their  untiring  energy  and 
zeal  did  at  last  result  in  government  policies 
and  national  legislation  designed  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  problems.  A few  of  the 
most  outstanding  of  these  late  18th-  and 
early  19th-century  reformers  and  philan- 
thropists were  Robert  Owen,  John  Howard, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
William  Wilberforce,  and  Florence  Night- 
ingale. 


(1771-1858) 

Robert  Owen  was  the  son  of  a saddler  and 
ironmonger  (hardware  merchant)  in  New- 
ton, Montgomeryshire,  Wales.  His  long  life 
falls  into  four  distinct  periods:  namely,  the 
New  Lanark  period  from  1800-16;  the 
period  of  his  attempts  to  achieve  reform 
through  governments  and  the  educated  clas- 
ses; the  period  of  direct  action  in  America; 
and  the  period  of  the  trade-union  and  co- 
operative movements. 

Like  most  children  of  his  class,  Robert 
Owen  went  to  school  at  the  age  of  five.  At 
seven  he  became  his  schoolmaster’s  assist- 
ant, receiving  a free  education  in  return  for 
passing  on  to  others  what  he  himself  had 
learned.  This  habit  of  instructing  others, 
together  with  the  love  of  reading  which  he 
developed  at  this  time,  never  left  him.  Both 
are  illustrated  in  his  intense  interest  in  edu- 
cation, his  establishment  of  infant  schools 
for  the  young  children  of  his  employees,  and 
in  his  experiments  in  adult  education. 
Though  he  left  school  to  become  a draper’s 
apprentice  at  nine,  he  continued  to  educate 
himself  all  through  his  life. 

In  1787,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Owen 
moved  to  Manchester  just  when  the  cotton- 
manufacturing industry  was  beginning  its 
phenomenal  expansion.  Two  years  later  he 


went  into  partnership  with  Ernest  Jones,  a 
mechanic,  to  produce  the  new  spinning- 
machines.  When  Jones  left  to  take  up  other 
employment,  Owen  began  to  spin  cotton  on 
his  spinning-machines,  and  turned  out  such 
excellent  yarn  that  he  was  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  manager  of  a large  mill  employing 
some  500  workers.  In  this  position  he  greatly 
increased  the  profits  of  his  employers, 
though  he  complained  that  they  paid  more 
attention  to  their  “dead”  than  to  their  “liv- 
ing” machinery. 

The  New  Lanark  Experiment.  In  1800 
Owen,  now  twenty-nine,  persuaded  a group 
of  Manchester  cotton  merchants  to  finance 
his  purchase  of  the  New  Lanark  mills  from 
his  future  father-in-law,  David  Dale.  Owen 
now  saw  a chance  of  putting  his  ideas  about 
social  reform  into  practice.  Because  he  be- 
lieved that  human  character  was  determined 
by  environment,  he  promptly  set  to  work 
devising  schemes  to  remedy  such  evils 
as  poverty,  unemployment,  overcrowding, 
drunkenness,  long  working  hours,  poor 
working  conditions,  the  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  absence  of  schools — evils 
which  other  people  considered  to  be  inevit- 
able at  the  time. 

David  Dale’s  mills  at  New  Lanark  were 
staffed  by  2,000  employees,  of  whom  500 
were  pauper  “apprentices”  who  had  been 
sent  there  at  the  age  of  five  or  six.  Though 
Dale  had  treated  these  children  well  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  standards,  Owen  would 
have  none  of  the  system.  He  ceased  to  em- 
ploy children  under  ten,  and  even  at  that  age 
he  took  only  local  children  who  could  live  at 
home.  He  reduced  the  working  day  from 
fourteen  to  ten  and  one-half  hours  daily  for 
all  his  workers,  improved  housing  condi- 
tions, and  greatly  reduced  overcrowding  by 
building  new  houses  and  by  adding  an  upper 
storey  to  the  cottages  already  standing.  In 
his  “truck”  shop,  factory  workers  could  buy 
goods  of  high  quality  at  cost  prices.  When 
Owen  proved  his  sincere  concern  for  the 
workers’  welfare  by  continuing  to  pay  them 
full  wages  during  a period  when  the  mill  was 
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closed  because  of  a shortage  of  raw  cotton, 
they  lost  their  earlier  suspicions  of  him. 

In  Owen’s  schools,  to  which  any  child 
from  Lanark  was  admitted,  the  beating  of 
children  was  not  permitted.  Owen  also  in- 
sisted upon  the  importance  of  games  and 
dancing  in  his  schools.  His  Institute  in  New 
Lanark  provided  life-long  education  for  his 
adult  employees.  It  was  the  first  establish- 
ment providing  adult  education  for  the 
working  class  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1813-14  Owen  published  a series  of 
essays  entitled  The  Formation  of  Human 
Character,  which  contained  all  the  essentials 
of  his  “plan”.  In  these  essays  Owen  stated 
his  belief  that  man  had  a natural  inclination 
to  goodness,  but  that  this  natural  trend  was 
perverted  by  competitive  industrialism,  de- 
fective education,  and  conflicts.  He  there- 
fore planned  a new  social  system,  replacing 
competition  by  co-operation  in  industry  and 
conflict  by  friendly  collaboration,  and  pro- 
viding better  educational  facilities  for  all. 

Though  Owen’s  New  Lanark  mill  proved 
that  profits  could  still  be  made  without  the 
exploitation  of  child  labour,  his  partners 
claimed  that  in  his  expenditures  on  social 
improvements  and  education  he  was  giving 
away  their  money.  In  1813  he  realized  that 
if  he  wished  to  continue  his  social  work  he 
would  have  to  buy  out  the  partners.  A new 
group  of  capitalists,  including  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham  and  the  Quaker,  William  Allen,  signed 
an  agreement  making  the  profits  of  the 
business  available  for  education  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  working  and  living  con- 
ditions of  the  workers.  The  model  village 
and  factory  of  New  Lanark  became  famous 
throughout  Europe  and  America.  Napoleon 
in  exile  on  St.  Helena  wrote  asking  for  in- 
formation, and  visitors,  including  the  Duke 
of  Kent  (father  of  the  future  Queen  Vic- 
toria), came  to  view  and  admire. 

Owenism.  A period  of  widespread  economic 
distress  in  Britain  followed  hard  upon  the 
heels  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  French 
wars  had  created  an  era  of  artificial  pros- 
perity marked  by  a shortage  of  goods,  good 


markets,  high  prices,  full  employment,  and 
expansion  in  agriculture.  With  the  peace 
came  a reduced  demand  for  goods,  resulting 
in  falling  prices,  unemployment,  and  a cut- 
back in  agriculture.  The  growing  unemploy- 
ment imposed  immense  burdens  on  the  Poor 
Law  rates,  so  that  taxpayers  began  to  com- 
plain in  Parliament.  The  worker,  having  no 
voice  in  Parliament,  fell  back  upon  direct 
action  and  made  his  needs  known  through 
the  Food  Riots  of  1816. 

Distressed  by  the  plight  of  the  worker, 
Owen  now  put  forward  what  came  to  be 
known  as  “Mr.  Owen’s  Plan”  or  “Owenism”. 
In  public  lectures,  conferences,  and  pam- 
phlets, he  began  to  urge  upon  government 
leaders  and  employers  everywhere  the  estab- 
lishment, by  the  use  of  public  and  private 
capital,  of  industrial  and  agricultural  com- 
munities modelled  upon  New  Lanark.  In 
these  the  poor  would  be  gainfully  employed 
instead  of  being  supported  in  idleness  by 
Poor  Law  relief.  Agricultural  communities 
would  exchange  their  surpluses  with  indus- 
trial centres,  and  the  lot  of  the  men  and 
women  living  in  them,  and  hence  their 
characters,  too,  would  be  greatly  improved. 
Coupled  with  this  plan  for  national  social 
and  economic  welfare  went  agitation  for 
factory  reform.  Owen’s  plan  was  based  upon 
the  belief  that  what  he  had  done  in  New 
Lanark  could  be  repeated  all  over  the  world, 
if  governments  and  industrialists  would  only 
recognize  their  social  obligations.  To  gain 
wider  support  for  his  plan,  Owen  toured 
Europe,  lecturing  and  presenting  his  “Memo- 
rials” to  the  leading  statesmen.  In  1818 
Lord  Castlereagh  submitted  Owen’s  plan  to 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  the 
Great  Powers  were  too  concerned  with  the 
Czar  Alexander’s  project  for  a Concert  of 
Europe  to  take  any  action  on  the  plans  of  a 
private  Welshman. 

Owen’s  attempts  to  get  Parliament  to  pass 
legislation  on  factory  conditions  and  on  his 
welfare  schemes  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  Factory  Act  of  1819  was  such 
a bitter  disappointment  to  Owen  that  it 
changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  His 
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Robert  Owen  in  1851  (National  Portrait  Gallery) 


fierce  denunciation  of  all  organized  churches 
as  being  largely  responsible  for  the  existing 
evils  began  to  offend  public  opinion  and  to 
drive  even  his  supporters,  if  not  into  active 
opposition,  at  least  into  passive  neutrality. 
The  realization  that  “Owenism”  was  not 
merely  a scheme  to  relieve  distress,  but  a 
whole  new  social  system  in  which  there 
would  be  neither  capitalist  nor  employer, 
caused  much  alarm  to  former  friends  such 
as  Cobbett.  As  a reformer,  Owen  had  been 
universally  respected.  But  as  he  began  to 
look  more  and  more  like  a revolutionary,  he 
was  strongly  denounced  both  by  the  sup- 
porters of  laissez-faire  and  by  the  churches. 

Owen’s  schemes,  which  prior  to  1819  had 
been  both  practical  and  successful,  began  to 
take  more  and  more  idealistic  forms.  A 
scheme  for  collective  industry  described  by 
John  Bellers,  a 17th-century  Quaker,  so 
greatly  impressed  Owen  that  he  sought  to 
establish  a small  venture  of  this  kind  near 
Glasgow  as  an  experiment.  It  was  his  idea 
that  about  1,200  people  should  live  and 
work  along  primitive  communistic  lines  on 
a large  plot  of  land.  The  funds  for  this  pro- 
ject failed  to  materialize,  and  Owen  turned 
his  attention  elsewhere.  However,  during  his 


absence  in  America,  some  of  his  followers 
decided  to  proceed  with  a less  ambitious  ex- 
periment which  they  began  in  1825.  The 
holders  of  the  mortgage  terminated  the 
experiment  in  1827.  This  caused  consider- 
able distress  to  some  300  members  who  lost 
their  savings  and  were  thrown  destitute  upon 
the  world.  A similar  experiment  at  Ralahine 
in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  from  1830  to 
1833,  seems  to  have  prospered  until  the 
founder  lost  the  land  in  a gamble.  The  com- 
munity was  then  dissolved,  and  the  tenants 
went  back  to  their  old  status  under  a new 
landlord.  These  communities  were  inspired 
by  Owenite  principles,  but  Owen  himself 
did  not  participate  in  them. 

Owen’s  American  Experiment.  In  1824 
Owen  learnt  that  a group  of  German 
emigrants  to  America,  known  from  their 
leader  as  Rappites,  had  decided  to  sell  their 
property  in  Harmony,  Indiana,  and  move 
to  Pennsylvania.  C ren,  who  was  beginning 
to  despair  of  carrying  out  his  plans  success- 
fully in  Britain,  travelled  to  Harmony,  in- 
spected the  site,  and  bought  the  20,000 
acres  for  £30,000.  Here,  in  the  “uncon- 
taminated” moral  atmosphere  of  the  New 
World,  he  set  to  work  to  establish  a Village 
of  Co-operation — a communal  colony  which 
he  named  New  Harmony.  To  gain  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  its  development  he  sold  out 
his  interests  in  New  Lanark,  and  to  gain 
recruits  for  his  venture  he  toured  the  U.S.A. 
describing  his  scheme  with  great  enthusiasm. 

But  the  whole  project  broke  down  for 
four  main  reasons.  First,  Owen’s  business 
commitments  in  New  Lanark  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  remain  in  New  Harmony 
continuously  to  guide  it.  His  sons,  though 
willing  and  able,  lacked  their  father’s  con- 
victions and  enthusiasms,  and  the  project 
gradually  lost  its  initial  momentum.  Second, 
in  Owen’s  absence,  dissension  soon  de- 
veloped among  the  colonists.  Some  wanted 
to  go  much  further  than  Owen  in  setting  up 
a complete  communal  pattern  of  living, 
while  others  wished  to  hold  land  and  prop- 
erty individually,  confining  their  communal 
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New  Harmony,  Indiana,  the  com- 
munal colony  founded  by  Robert 
Owen  in  1825  as  an  experiment  in 
a new  social  order  (Indiana  State 
Library) 


living  to  recreational  and  educational  ac- 
tivities. Third,  many  of  the  settlers  attracted 
by  Owen’s  glowing  descriptions  were  entirely 
unsuitable  and  became  restless  and  un- 
happy. Some,  as  a result  of  past  misfortunes, 
had  become  indifferent  and  disillusioned; 
and  there  were  some  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  trade  which  would  have  been  useful 
to  the  community.  Fourth,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  Owen  himself,  distracted  by  hav- 
ing to  cross  and  recross  the  Atlantic  to 
attend  to  his  affairs,  began  to  lose  interest 
in  the  project.  His  sons,  to  whom  he  handed 
over  its  control,  continued  to  develop  it  as 
an  ordinary  planned  settlement  and  ulti- 
mately recovered  in  rentals  much  of  the 
<£40,000  Owen  had  expended  on  it.  They 
sent  the  money  to  their  father  in  the  form 
of  an  annuity.  Farmers  rented  farms  and 
workmen  leased  workshops  just  as  in  other 
settlements  in  the  U.S.A.,  but  New  Harmony 
boasted  more  public  buildings  and  a higher 
degree  of  civic  co-operation  than  other 
centres. 

Trade  Unionism  and  Co-operative  Societies. 

In  1824,  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Har- 
mony experiment,  Owen  was  a successful 
industrialist,  wealthy  and  full  of  enthusiasm 


for  his  project,  but  thoroughly  disillusioned 
with  Parliament,  governments,  and  organ- 
ized churches.  In  1829,  when  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  he  had 
staked  and  lost  his  entire  fortune  upon  the 
attempt  to  make  his  dreams  come  true  in 
New  Harmony.  But  if  changes  had  occurred 
in  Owen’s  fortunes  during  those  five  years, 
equally  great  alterations  had  taken  place  in 
Britain.  Parliament  and  the  educated  classes, 
to  whom  Owen  had  first  addressed  his  ap- 
peals, were  still  as  stubbornly  opposed  as 
ever  to  his  ideas.  But  in  1824-25  Joseph 
Hume  and  Francis  Place  had  succeeded  in 
getting  Parliament  to  repeal  the  Combina- 
tion Laws  which  had  prohibited  the  forma- 
tion of  working-class  organizations.  Con- 
sequently, workers  all  over  the  country  be- 
gan to  enrol  in  trade  unions,  the  leaders  of 
which  often  turned  to  the  principles  of 
Owenism  in  their  dreams  of  a new  social 
order — a “New  Moral  World”.  In  particular, 
they  seized  upon  the  idea  of  co-operation 
among  the  workers  to  control  production 
and  to  exchange  the  goods  resulting  from 
their  collective  labour,  thus  eliminating  pro- 
fits. To  gain  the  funds  necessary  to  set  up 
co-operative  workshops  and  factories  for 
production,  the  workers  ran  shops,  and  some 
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250  of  these  were  founded  between  1826 
and  1835,  almost  ten  years  before  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers’  Society,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  origin  of  the  modern  co- 
operative movement.  Three  or  four  of  these 
societies  dated  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  showing  that  Owen  was  not 
the  original  founder  of  the  movement.  But 
most  of  the  250  founded  between  1826  and 
1835  were  inspired  by  his  ideas.  Thus  Owen 
returned  to  Britain  to  find  himself  hailed  as 
the  founder  of  the  new  co-operative  system 
and  leader  of  the  trade-union  movement  of 
the  19th  century. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  Owen,  who  had 
quarrelled  with  his  New  Lanark  associates, 
severed  all  ties  with  business  and  moved  to 
London  to  live  on  his  income  from  New 
Harmony.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  politi- 
cal and  social  propaganda.  For  this  purpose 
he  established  in  1832  a weekly  paper 
known  as  The  Crisis,  in  which  he  set  forth 
his  views  upon  all  matters  which  interested 
him. 

To  facilitate  the  exchange  of  goods  pro- 
duced by  different  trade  unions  or  co- 
operative societies,  Owen  organized  labour 
exchanges  in  London,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow.  Here  goods  were  bought 
and  sold  not  for  money  but  for  “labour 
notes”,  each  of  which  bore  a value  in 
“standard  hours  of  labour”,  that  is,  a value 
computed  in  terms  of  the  time  that  ought  to 
have  been  taken  in  making  an  article  and 
the  degree  of  skill  required  to  make  it. 

In  1833  the  trade  unions  decided  to  set 
up  a Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades 
Union,  incorporating  all  existing  societies. 
Its  aim  was  to  establish  the  new  social 
system  by  refusing  to  allow  its  members  to 
work  except  under  conditions  approved  by 
the  Union.  However,  employers,  instead  of 
joining  the  co-operatives  as  managers,  seized 
the  initiative  and  began  to  dismiss  employ- 
ees who  refused  to  pledge  themselves  not  to 
become  members  of  any  trade  union  asso- 
ciated with  the  movement.  The  strikes  and 
lock-outs  which  followed  speedily  exhausted 
the  funds  of  the  Grand  National  Consoli- 


dated Trades  Union.  The  sentence  of  seven 
years’  transportation  to  convict  settlements 
in  Australia  meted  out  to  the  “Tolpuddle 
Martyrs” — six  Dorset  farm  labourers  con- 
victed of  forming  a union  illegally — was 
designed  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Trades  Union  members.  In  this  it  was 
eminently  successful,  for  the  Grand  Union 
rapidly  disintegrated,  and  by  1834  it  had 
vanished,  and  with  it  the  hundreds  of  co- 
operative societies  which  had  sprung  up  in 
all  the  industrial  centres. 

After  1834  Owen  ceased  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  trade-union  and  co-operative  move- 
ments, though  he  continued  to  inspire  a 
small  but  ardent  band  of  followers  who  took 
the  name  of  “Socialists”.  In  1839,  at  the 
head  of  this  group,  he  made  still  another 
attempt  to  found  a co-operative  village  at 
Queenwood  (Harmony  Hill)  in  Wiltshire, 
combining  his  systems  of  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  education  in  one  community.  This 
too  proved  unsuccessful. 

Though  Owen  played  no  direct  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneer  Society 
in  1844,  it  was  his  ideas  that  inspired  the 
society’s  founders.  Their  success  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  combined  several  familiar 
principles  into  a new  pattern.  Thus  they 
opened  membership  to  anyone;  gave  each 
member  one  vote;  fixed  and  limited  interest 
on  capital  investment;  distributed  by  divi- 
dends the  annual  profits;  used  part  of  the 
profits  for  education;  and  were  opposed  to 
all  religious  or  political  discrimination. 
From  this  small  but  successful  beginning 
sprang  the  world-wide  co-operative  move- 
ment which  celebrated  its  centenary  in  1944. 

The  Influence  of  Owenism.  Small  groups  of 
Owenites  continued  to  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education  and  to  make  it  more 
readily  available  for  both  children  and 
adults.  They  built  centres  like  the  John 
Street  Institute  in  London,  the  Hall  of 
Science  in  Manchester,  and  the  South  Lon- 
don Rational  School.  At  these  centres 
Owen’s  “rational”  religion,  conducted  by 
licensed  preachers,  was  combined  with  the 
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same  sort  of  educational  policy  and  practice 
that  Owen  had  instituted  in  New  Lanark. 

Owen,  busy  at  this  time  with  plans  for 
the  Queenwood  community,  took  no  active 
part  in  the  Chartist  movement,  but  many  of 
the  leaders  of  that  movement  had  been 
staunch  Owenites.  They  did  not  abandon  the 
principles  of  Owenism,  but  they  felt  that  par- 
liamentary reform  was  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  any  social  reform. 

Modern  sociologists  and  historians,  re- 
membering Owen’s  humane  and  highly 
successful  work  as  a factory  employer,  his 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  working 
conditions,  his  interest  in  education,  and  his 
influence  in  the  trade-union  and  co-operative 
movements,  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the 
major  social  prophets  of  his  day,  but  with 
ideas  far  ahead  of  his  time.  Co-operators, 
socialists,  secularists,  and  industrial  reform- 
ers, often  divided  enough  in  their  opinions 
on  other  matters,  join  in  regarding  Owen 
as  the  founder  of  the  modern  movements  to 
which  they  belong.  His  great  services  to  man- 
kind in  humanizing  industry  and  industrial 
relations  make  him  one  of  the  greatest 
formative  influences  in  his  century  over  a 
wide  area  of  social,  educational,  and  eco- 
nomic reforms. 


OF  PRISON  AND 
PENAL  REFORM 

In  the  matter  of  prison  reform  and  of  the 
revision  of  the  penal  code,  the  work  of  a 
few  devoted  individuals  roused  the  national 
conscience  to  a realization  of  the  appalling 
conditions  prevailing  among  those  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  and  transportation, 
as  well  as  among  those  awaiting  trial. 

Colonel  (later  General)  James  Edward 
Oglethorpe  (1696-1785)  was  so  distressed 
by  the  sufferings  of  people  imprisoned  for 
debt  and  of  Protestant  Dissenters  thrown 
into  gaol  because  of  their  religious  beliefs, 
that  he  played  a large  part  in  the  founding 
of  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  North  America 
as  an  asylum  for  such  persons. 


Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1832).  As  the  first 
of  Britain’s  19th-century  “philosophical  radi- 
cals” (the  name  given  to  those  who  made 
it  a principle  to  question  the  purpose  and 
value  of  every  tradition  and  accepted  prac- 
tice), Jeremy  Bentham  exerted  a power- 
ful influence  upon  English  law  and  ethics. 
“He  found  the  philosophy  of  law  a chaos, 
he  left  it  a science,”  wrote  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Many  of  our  modern  ideas  of 
prison  management  spring  from  Bentham. 
For  example,  he  recommended  the  building 
of  circular  prisons  which  could  be  super- 
vised from  a central  point,  with  prisoners 
isolated  in  separate  cells  instead  of  massed 
together  in  one  common  herd.  He  laboured 
ceaselessly  to  have  the  penal  code  revised, 
the  prisons  reformed,  a police  force  estab- 
lished, and  the  harsh  Poor  Law  and  the 
brutal  treatment  of  prisoners  modified.  Pun- 
ishment, he  felt,  should  be  lighter  but  at  the 
same  time  more  certain,  while  prisons 
should  be  centres  of  moral  re-education 
rather  than  the  haunts  of  vice,  disease,  and 
social  revenge,  which  is  what  they  actually 
were.  Bentham  was  associated  with  Robert 
Owen  in  his  social  welfare  work  in  New 
Lanark  and  supported  Wilberforce  in  his 
anti-slavery  campaign.  In  his  Utilitarian 
philosophy  he  propounded  the  idea  that  hap- 
piness is  man’s  objective  in  this  world.  Since 
laws  interfere  with  the  individual’s  pursuit 
of  happiness,  they  are  evil  and  may  be 
tolerated  only  when  the  ills  they  prevent  are 
greater  than  the  evils  of  the  laws  them- 
selves. These  principles  found  their  natural 
expression  in  the  policy  of  laissez-faire.  But 
the  evils  of  this  policy  finally  brought  about 
regulating  legislation  such  as  the  Factory 
Acts. 

John  Howard  (1726-90).  The  scandalous 
conditions  in  the  prisons  were  described  in 
Henry  Fielding’s  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a 
Foundling,  and  in  the  writings  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  In  1729  Parliament  went  so  far 
as  to  make  an  official  inquiry  into  condi- 
tions at  the  Fleet  prison  in  London.  But  it 
was  not  until  1777  that  a proper  survey 
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John  Howard  visits  an  English 
prison  in  the  18th  century.  The 
importance  of  John  Howard's  work 
is  now  reflected  in  the  formation 
of  John  Howard  Societies  in  every 
province  of  Canada  to  work  with 
ex-prisoners.  (The  John  Howard 
Society  of  Ontario) 


known  as  The  State  of  Prisons,  based  on 
first-hand  inspection  of  English  and  Con- 
tinental gaols,  made  its  appearance.  This 
was  the  work  of  John  Howard,  who  had 
become  Sheriff  of  Bedford  in  1773.  In 
1754  Howard  had  been  journeying  to 
Portugal  when  the  ship  was  captured  by  a 
French  privateer.  Howard  and  the  other 
passengers  were  landed  at  Brest,  where  they 
were  all  treated  with  great  severity  until 
Howard,  released  on  parole  to  negotiate  an 
exchange,  succeeded  in  arranging  terms. 
The  memory  of  this  wretched  experience 
prompted  him  to  try  ceaselessly  to  improve 
the  lot  of  prisoners.  He  felt  it  was  essential 
for  prisons  to  be  well-ventilated  and  well- 
lighted,  and  to  have  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. He  urged  that  first  offenders  should 
be  separated  from  hardened  criminals,  and 
that  prisoners  should  be  employed  at  useful 
work  for  which  they  would  be  paid,  so  that 
they  could  establish  a fund  against  the  day 
of  their  discharge.  Above  all,  he  wanted  to 
see  local  authorities  pay  and  control  the 
gaolers,  thus  doing  away  with  the  evil  system 
by  which  gaolers  charged  fees  from  prison- 
ers. He  was  particularly  distressed  to  find 
that  those  acquitted  in  court  and  those 
against  whom  no  prosecutor  had  appeared 


were  all  kept  in  prison  until  they  could  col- 
lect from  friends  enough  to  pay  their  gaolers 
the  discharge  fee.  Upon  his  appointment  as 
Sheriff,  therefore,  Howard  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  justices  for  permission  to  pay 
gaolers  a salary  in  lieu  of  fees.  The  magis- 
trates asked  for  a precedent  for  this  most 
unusual  request.  Howard,  therefore,  went  on 
a tour  of  several  counties  in  Britain  and  of 
a number  of  foreign  countries.  It  was  from 
the  material  thus  collected  that  he  wrote  The 
State  of  the  Prisons. 

John  Howard’s  survey  had  little  imme- 
diate effect  on  English  prisons.  The  prevail- 
ing policy  was  to  get  rid  of  prisoners  with 
long-term  or  life  sentences  by  transporting 
them  overseas — until  1776  to  North  Ameri- 
ca, and  after  that  to  Australia.  Another 
practice  that  retarded  prison  reform  in 
England  was  the  use  of  “hulks”.  When  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  revolted  and  refused  to 
take  more  convicts,  a number  of  old  war- 
ships, or  hulks,  were  stripped  of  their  rig- 
ging and  guns,  anchored  off  various  ports, 
and  turned  into  floating  prisons  for  the 
worst  types  of  criminal.  Aboard  these  over- 
crowded ships,  prisoners  lived  in  most  in- 
sanitary conditions,  shackled  with  leg-irons. 
Food  and  clothing  were  scandalously  in- 
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adequate,  and  the  death-rate  was  appalling. 
But  John  Howard’s  influence  was  sufficient 
to  cause  some  enlightened  authorities  to 
build  model  prisons  in  which  the  prisoners 
slept  in  separate  cells  and  were  paid  for 
their  work.  The  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania 
experimented  with  such  reforms,  and  their 
efforts  were  greatly  admired  and  widely 
copied  in  many  European  countries.  In  Eng- 
land prisons  were  built  embodying  some  of 
Bentham’s  and  Howard’s  ideas,  but  the 
general  practice  was  still  to  “tame”  convicts 
by  solitary  confinement  and  by  the  use  of 
the  treadmill  and  the  crank  before  sending 
them  to  the  hulks  or  transporting  them  to 
Australia.  Gradually,  however,  the  national 
conscience  was  beginning  to  stir  under  the 
goading  of  reformers  like  Howard  and 
writers  like  Charles  Dickens. 


(1780-1845) 

Elizabeth  Fry,  the  Quaker  reformer,  shares 
with  Florence  Nightingale  and  Hannah  More 
the  distinction  of  being  an  outstanding  bene- 
factor to  humanity  and  a leader  in  public 
welfare  at  a time  when  it  was  thought  im- 
proper and  immodest  for  women  to  be 
interested  in  public  affairs. 

Elizabeth  Gurney  was  the  third  child  of 
twelve,  all  of  whom  were  brought  up  as 
Quakers,  though  their  parents  were  not  as 
strict  as  many  of  that  sect.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  Elizabeth  heard  a sermon  preached 
by  William  Savery  (an  American  Quaker). 
This  changed  her  entire  life,  for  from  that 
time  on  her  whole  being  was  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God.  Finding  no  pleasure  in 
worldly  gaieties,  Elizabeth  turned  instead  to 
the  plain  Quaker  dress  and  undertook  the 
teaching  of  some  sixty  village  children, 
whom  her  family  nicknamed  “Betsy’s  Imps”. 

At  twenty  Elizabeth  married  Joseph  Fry, 
a Quaker  banker  who  supported  his  wife’s 
welfare  work  whole-heartedly.  They  brought 
up  eleven  children,  but  Elizabeth  always 
found  time  to  help  the  poor,  nurse  the  sick, 
assist  in  vaccinating  the  village  children 
against  smallpox,  and  teach  in  a school. 


In  the  winter  of  1812-13,  a French- 
American  Quaker  concerned  for  the  fate  of 
thieves,  pickpockets,  and  prostitutes,  secured 
permission  to  visit  Newgate  Prison,  where 
he  was  shocked  to  see  the  way  in  which 
these  prisoners  were  treated.  On  talking 
over  this  experience  with  Elizabeth  Fry,  he 
mentioned  the  wretched  lot  of  the  children 
born  in  such  prisons,  or  taken  there  with 
their  mothers.  Elizabeth  wasted  no  time,  but 
collected  some  flannel  (it  was  a cold  day  in 
January)  and  a few  companions  and  set 
off  for  Newgate. 

Having  obtained  the  governor’s  permit, 
she  persuaded  the  unwilling  gaolers,  or 
turnkeys,  to  let  her  go  alone  into  the  filthy 
room  where  some  300  women  were  fight- 
ing, swearing,  and  screaming.  Many  were 
so  violent  that  even  the  turnkeys  were 
afraid  of  them.  The  women  were  so 
astonished  to  see  an  unprotected  woman 
come  among  them  fearlessly  that  they 
crowded  round  in  curiosity.  Elizabeth 
picked  up  one  of  the  children  and,  while 
allowing  him  to  play  with  her  gold  watch 
and  chain,  she  spoke  to  the  women  about 
their  children.  To  the  turnkeys’  amaze- 
ment, the  tumult  died  down  when  she 
spoke.  The  women  listened  while  she  sug- 
gested that  she  might  help  them  to  make 
the  prison  a better  place  for  the  children. 
They  seemed  deeply  moved  by  what  she 
said.* 

Thus  began  over  thirty  years  of  the  most 
devoted  and  unceasing  labour  to  bring  about 
prison  reform  and  to  improve  conditions, 
especially  for  the  women  and  children,  in 
Newgate  prison. 

The  Newgate  Apprenticeship  Period  (1813- 
19).  Before  very  long,  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
her  group  of  young  Quaker  women  were 
visiting  Newgate  prison  regularly.  By  start- 
ing a school  for  the  children  in  an  empty 
cell,  she  won  the  confidence  of  the  mothers. 


* Oxford  Junior  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  V,  p.  176. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press. 
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Elizabeth  Fry  (National  Portrait  Gallery) 


A committee  of  educated  women  helped  in 
this  project,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  be- 
came the  teacher.  While  thirty  children  of 
prisoners  were  being  taught  in  the  school, 
Elizabeth  talked  to  the  women,  prayed  with 
them,  and  read  to  them  from  the  Scriptures. 
By  her  calm,  gentle  dignity  and  by  the  fact 
that  she  always  included  herself  when  speak- 
ing to  the  women,  never  saying  “you”  but 
“us”,  and  thus  giving  them  to  understand 
that  all  are  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  she 
impressed  even  the  most  hardened  criminals. 

After  a time,  she  began  to  provide  the 
women  of  Newgate  with  materials  and  to 
organize  sewing  classes  to  enable  them  to 
mend  and  make  clothes  for  the  children. 
Gradually  she  encouraged  them  to  become 
so  proficient  with  the  needle  that  their  em- 
broidery and  patchwork  could  be  sold,  and 
the  money  put  aside  for  them  pending  their 
release.  In  1820  a shop  was  opened  in  New- 
gate in  which  the  prisoners  could  buy  useful 
articles  with  their  earnings.  All  these  changes 
gave  the  prisoners  a new  hope  and  a feeling 
that  after  all  God  had  not  forgotten  them. 
Their  general  behaviour  improved  greatly, 
and  in  February  1818  the  Grand  Jury  of 


the  City  of  London  commented  on  “the 
important  service  rendered  by  Mrs.  Fry  and 
her  friends — the  habits  of  religion,  order,  in- 
dustry, and  cleanliness — among  the  female 
prisoners”.  Visitors,  too,  observed  a vast 
change,  seeing  in  the  women  a new  air  of 
self-respect  instead  of  the  former  scowl  or 
ill-suppressed  mockery. 

In  1818  the  House  of  Commons  Com- 
mittee on  Prisons  called  upon  Elizabeth  Fry 
to  give  evidence  regarding  prison  conditions. 
Here,  in  her  clear,  dignified,  but  forthright 
speech,  she  pleaded  for  three  things:  first, 
the  classification  of  prisoners  to  separate  the 
first  and  minor  offenders  from  the  hardened 
and  more  serious  criminals;  second,  the 
abolition  of  solitary  confinement;  and  third, 
the  establishment  of  a prison  for  women 
under  the  direction  of  women. 

But  even  in  this  early  period  of  her  prison 
work,  Elizabeth  Fry’s  interests  reached  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  Newgate,  Bridewell, 
and  other  London  prisons.  Women  prisoners 
sentenced  to  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales  in  Australia  claimed  her  attention. 
After  visiting  some  12,000  women  convicts 
about  to  be  transported  and  inspecting  106 
ships  used  for  this  purpose,  she  made  repre- 
sentations to  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the 
convicts.  Her  influence  was  sufficient  to  get 
women  prisoners  taken  from  prison  to  the 
ships  quietly  through  back  streets  in  closed 
coaches,  instead  of  through  the  main  streets 
in  noisy  procession  in  open  carts  as 
formerly.  On  board  the  ships  it  was  forbid- 
den to  place  a woman  prisoner  in  irons. 
Elizabeth  Fry  gave  each  woman  a little  outfit 
for  the  voyage,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
regulations  allowed  mothers  of  children  un- 
der seven  to  take  them  along.  A library  of 
books  was  placed  on  each  ship.  Thus,  for 
many  women  the  voyage  became  a new  start 
in  life,  thanks  to  Elizabeth  Fry.  Since  she 
had  always  been  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment, she  sometimes  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining a pardon  or  a reprieve  for  a con- 
demned prisoner.  But  she  was  unable  to  get 
a commutation  of  the  death  sentence  passed 
on  Harriet  Skelton,  who  had  merely  passed 
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on  a forged  note.  This  experience  taught 
Mrs.  Fry  that  English  public  opinion  was 
not  yet  ready  to  press  for  prison  and  penal 
reform  in  general. 

Elizabeth  Fry’s  Work  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  (1820-45).  From  1820  on,  Eliza- 
beth Fry’s  Bible  readings  in  Newgate  became 
a fashionable  rendezvous  for  visitors  to 
London.  In  spite  of  her  dislike  of  publicity, 
she  was  willing  to  tolerate  this  situation  be- 
cause she  felt  it  might  help  to  stir  the  public 
conscience  regarding  prisons  and  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners.  As  she  accompanied  her 
husband  on  his  many  business  journeys 
throughout  Britain,  Elizabeth  Fry  seized  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  gaols  in  each 
of  the  centres  she  visited.  In  each  town  she 
organized  Ladies’  Committees  to  carry  on 
her  work  of  visiting  and  teaching  in  the  local 
gaols.  In  1838  and  1839  she  visited  prisons 
in  France  and  later  made  long  tours  through 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  the  Low  Countries 
for  the  same  purpose.  Foreign  governments 
frequently  consulted  her  upon  prison  reform 
and,  what  is  more  unusual,  even  acted  upon 
her  advice,  so  earnestly  and  sincerely  was 
it  given.  The  Royal  Family  in  Britain  valued 
her  advice,  and  parliamentary  committees  on 
social  welfare  were  not  considered  complete 
without  evidence  from  Elizabeth  Fry. 

In  1840,  inspired  by  what  she  saw  at 
Kaiserswerth  in  Germany,  she  started  a nurs- 
ing service  in  Britain  to  work  among  the 
poor.  Fry  nurses,  though  untrained,  had 
much  practical  knowledge,  and  this  sharp- 
ened the  nation’s  consciousness  of  the  need 
for  better  standards  of  nursing — a circum- 
stance of  which  Florence  Nightingale  was 
able  to  take  advantage  ten  years  later.  In 
these  ways  Elizabeth  Fry  exercised  a tre- 
mendous influence  upon  prison  and  penal 
systems.  By  exposing  the  inhumanity  of  the 
existing  prison  system  and  the  penal  code, 
she  helped  to  create  a public  opinion  which 
was  soon  to  demand  reform.  She  showed 
by  her  own  example  that  the  British  tradi- 
tion of  personal  and  voluntary  service  for 
the  benefit  of  others  still  had  as  large  a part 


as  ever  to  play  in  the  welfare  of  the  British 
public,  but  that  it  was  insufficient  in  itself  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  industrialized 
society.  Her  influence  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  official  abolition  of  transportation  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1838  and  its  complete 
cessation  in  1853.  Her  ceaseless  pleas  for 
the  separation  of  women  prisoners  from  men 
eventually  bore  fruit  in  the  establishment  of 
women’s  prisons  directed  by  women,  and  of 
women’s  wards  in  other  prisons.  But,  most 
important  of  all,  she  produced  such  con- 
clusive evidence  to  show  that  criminals  be- 
haved better  when  they  were  treated  as 
human  beings  that  the  public  generally 
came  to  accept  the  idea  that  the  object  of 
punishment  should  not  be  revenge  but  the 
reform  of  the  wrongdoer. 

Elizabeth  Fry’s  journeys  so  injured  her 
health  that  she  was  forced  to  rest  after  her 
1841  tour  of  Denmark  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. In  1843  she  gave  up  her  foreign  tours, 
but  her  interest  in  prison  work  continued 
until  her  death  in  1845.  Her  personality,  like 
that  of  Florence  Nightingale,  made  such  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  British  imagin- 
ation that  her  story  has  been  a great  inspira- 
tion to  noble  causes  ever  since. 

In  Elizabeth  Fry  the  power  of  goodness 
was  recognized  by  everyone  she  met,  from 
criminals  to  Cabinet  Ministers.  Those 
who  saw  her  remembered  all  their  lives 
her  dignity  and  sweetness  of  expression. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  wrote  of  her,  “She 
was  the  only  really  very  great  human  be- 
ing I have  ever  met  in  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  disappointed.  . . The  words 
that  came  into  my  mind  when  I saw  her 
were,  ‘The  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding’.”* 


(18  12-70) 

This  study  of  the  movement  for  prison  and 
penal  reform  would  be  incomplete  without 


* Oxford  Junior  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  V,  p.  177. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press. 
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Charles  Dickens— a portrait  by  A.  Scheffer,  1855  (Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery) 


mention  of  the  famous  Victorian  novelist, 
Charles  Dickens.  Through  his  books,  this 
great  fighter  associated  himself  passionately 
with  the  cause  of  prison  reform  and  with 
the  fight  against  abuses,  for  he  was  a 
crusader  who  attacked  oppression  wherever 
and  in  whatever  form  he  found  it.  His  novels 
all  contain  reliable  information  about  the 
social  conditions  of  his  times.  Pickwick 
Papers,  David  Copperfield,  and  Little  Dorrit 
portray  life  in  a debtors’  prison,  while  the 
wretched  existence  of  the  convicts  aboard 
the  hulks  is  described  unforgettably  in  Great 
Expectations.  Dotheboys  Hall  in  Nicholas 
Nickleby  is  a true  picture  of  some  of  the 
worst  boarding  schools  of  his  time,  and 
Oliver  Twist  gives  an  accurate  portrayal  of 
the  lot  of  the  workhouse  orphan  and  ap- 
prentice. In  these,  as  in  his  other  books, 
Dickens  “was  a witness,  assistant,  and 
recorder  of  the  social  evolution  of  his 
country  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  change”. 

These,  then,  were  some  of  the  pioneers 
who  drew  public  attention  to  the  problem 


of  crime  and  the  treatment  of  criminals. 
Their  work  laid  the  foundations  for  the  par- 
liamentary reforms  of  the  19th  century. 


early  i 9 t h centuries 

Secondary  education  in  the  18th  century  in 
public  schools  like  Eton  and  Harrow,  and 
in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
where  the  curriculum  consisted  in  the  main 
of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Logic,  was  largely  for 
the  privileged  few.  During  the  17th  century, 
two  important  educators,  John  Locke  and 
the  Moravian  priest,  Comenius  (1592- 
1670),  began  to  urge  a departure  from  the 
purely  classical  education  and  to  emphasize 
that  methods  of  teaching  are  as  important 
as  the  subjects  taught.  Between  them  they 
sought  to  introduce  a new  concept  of  edu- 
cation which,  instead  of  concentrating  solely 
on  imparting  academic  knowledge,  was  con- 
cerned with  the  general  development  of  the 
pupil’s  character  and  capabilities. 

In  the  17th  century  also,  the  Dissenters, 
barred  from  the  universities  because  of  their 
religious  views,  set  up  academies,  primarily 
for  the  training  of  their  own  ministers,  but 
open  also  to  many  others.  These  offered  a 
much  wider  curriculum  than  the  traditional 
schools.  But  in  spite  of  these  new  depar- 
tures, secondary  school  education  was  still 
restricted  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 

In  Britain,  until  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century,  such  education  as  was  avail- 
able to  the  poor  depended  entirely  upon 
voluntary  services,  mainly  those  offered  by 
the  churches,  and  was  concerned  chiefly  with 
improving  the  standards  of  morals  and 
health  among  the  working  classes.  Such 
agencies  did  give  instruction  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  a little  arithmetic,  as  well  as  in 
religion  and  morals,  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  a general  caution  about  giving  the 
worker  too  much  education,  for  fear  of 
making  him  discontented. 

Joseph  Lancaster  (1778-1838).  In  1805 
Joseph  Lancaster,  a Quaker  living  in  South- 
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wark  in  south-east  London,  devised  a method 
of  instruction  which  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Lancastrian  system.  In  a large  hall  Lan- 
caster gathered  around  him  some  fifty  boys 
of  about  fourteen  to  whom  he  taught  certain 
factual  information.  These  fifty  were  known 
as  monitors,  and  each  of  them  then  drilled 
a class  of  about  twenty  younger  children  in 


which  practised  Lancaster’s  methods.  Both 
these  systems  made  use  for  the  first  time  of 
the  principle  that  in  an  organized  com- 
munity, members  can  learn  from  each  other. 

The  Sunday  School  Movement.  Robert 
Raikes  (1735-1811),  proprietor  of  the 
Gloucester  Journal,  and  Hannah  More 


Joseph  Lancaster's  school  in  Borough  Road,  London  (the  Guildhall  Library,  London) 


the  facts  which  he  himself  had  learned.  Such 
“teaching”,  of  course,  was  purely  mechani- 
cal, but  Lancaster  claimed  that  the  system 
permitted  one  teacher  to  control  and  teach 
as  many  as  one  thousand  children  at  a time. 
Lancaster’s  friends  organized  themselves  in- 
to the  Royal  Lancastrian  Institution  to 
spread  his  methods.  This  body,  in  turn,  be- 
came the  British  and  Foreign  Schools 
Society. 

About  this  same  time  Andrew  Bell  de- 
veloped a less  ambitious  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, based  upon  question  and  answer. 
Before  long,  there  were  two  rival  groups, 
the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  which  favoured  Bell’s  system,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  Society, 


(1745-1833),  a writer  living  in  Cheddar, 
Somerset,  initiated  a movement  of  a very 
different  kind.  Raikes  was  extremely  dis- 
tressed by  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  as  he  observed  them 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  Gloucester  youth  on 
Sundays,  the  only  day  of  the  week  they  were 
not  at  work.  He  sought  some  way  of  helping 
these  lads,  and  after  much  thought  upon  the 
subject,  he  hired  a large  hall  in  which  to 
speak  to  them,  offering  them  a chance  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  and  to  listen  to 
interesting  talks.  The  response  to  this  experi- 
ment made  in  1780  was  encouraging,  and 
an  account  of  it  in  Raikes’s  newspaper  at- 
tracted attention  in  London,  and  so  helped 
to  spread  the  movement. 

Hannah  More,  meanwhile,  turned  her 
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attention  to  philanthropy.  As  a very  prac- 
tical measure,  she  set  about  attracting  both 
adults  and  children  to  schools  on  Sundays. 
Seeing  that  these  pupils  were  “ignorant,  pro- 
fane, and  vicious  beyond  belief”,  Hannah 
More  began  writing  for  them  a series  of 
cheap,  simple,  but  highly  moral  booklets. 
She  was  encouraged  by  her  friends,  William 
Wilberforce  and  Zachary  Macaulay  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  though  the  farmers 
of  the  region  around  Cheddar  opposed  her 
efforts  as  being  bad  for  agriculture,  and 
the  Anglican  clergy  accused  her  of  showing 
strong  Methodist  tendencies. 

Nevertheless,  the  movement  started  by 
Robert  Raikes  and  Hannah  More  was  emi- 
nently successful.  Within  fifty  years  almost 
all  religious  denominations  were  conducting 
Sunday  schools  for  some  1,500,000  scholars 
taught  by  160,000  voluntary  teachers.  Later, 
with  the  development  of  regular  week-day 
schools  and  the  passing  of  legislation  to 
ensure  the  education  of  all  children,  the 
Sunday  schools  began  to  limit  their  instruc- 
tion to  the  religious  and  moral  fields,  leaving 
all  other  subjects  to  the  secular  schools. 

Thus,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
general  reform  in  education  that  took  place 
during  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 
The  extension  of  the  franchise  through  the 
Reform  Bills  made  universal  education  im- 
perative and  resulted  in  more  and  more  de- 
mands for  the  state-supervised  and  state- 
financed  schools  with  which  we  are  familiar 
today. 


Compared  with  the  individual  reformers 
whose  work  we  have  studied,  the  churches 
showed  little  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 
working  classes,  nor  were  any  of  the  sects 
at  all  disposed  to  challenge  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  the  arrangements  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Consequently,  they  did  not  press  for 
the  social  reforms  which  would  have  made 
the  world  around  them  a happier  place  in 
which  to  live.  The  Wesleys  shared  this 
general  unconcern  for  the  improvement  of 


social  conditions,  and  in  their  intense  zeal 
for  the  saving  of  souls  for  the  world  to 
come,  they  steadily  refused  to  recognize  the 
need  for  any  political  or  social  reforms  on 
a national  scale. 

The  Wesleys.  John  Wesley  (1703-91)  and 
his  younger  brother  Charles  (1707-88) 
came  of  a family  of  talented  ministers,  poets, 
writers,  and  musicians.  Both  grandfathers 
had  been  among  those  ministers  who  in 
1662  gave  up  their  livings  rather  than  use 
the  Prayer  Book.  Samuel,  the  father,  how- 
ever, entered  the  Church  of  England  and 
became  rector  of  the  country  parish  of  Ep- 
worth  in  Lincolnshire,  where  both  John  and 
Charles  were  born.  John  was  nominated  to 
Charterhouse  School  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  spent  six  years  there.  Charles 
attended  Westminster  School.  Both  boys 
went  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 
John  was  ordained  a deacon  in  the  Church 
in  1725  and  in  1726  became  a fellow  of 
Lincoln  College.  He  obtained  permission  to 
assist  his  father  as  a curate,  but  later  re- 
turned to  Oxford  to  lecture  in  Greek.  In 
1728  he  was  ordained  a priest. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  had  gathered  around 
him  at  Oxford  a small  group  (it  never  num- 
bered more  than  twenty-five)  of  serious- 
minded  young  men  known  as  the  Holy  Club, 
which  John  now  joined.  These  students  met 
at  first  on  Sunday  evenings  to  study  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  a proceeding  which 
earned  them  the  name  of  “Bible  Moths”. 
Soon  they  met  every  night  and  drew  up  a 
regular  schedule  of  activities.  They  brought 
their  whole  lives  under  review;  visited  the 
gaols  twice  a week;  visited  and  cared  for 
the  sick;  and  practised  charity  wherever  an 
opportunity  offered  itself.  Because  of  this 
methodical  attempt  to  live  an  ordered  Chris- 
tian life,  these  young  men  were  called 
“Methodists”.  But  this  was  no  new  religion, 
and  there  was  no  thought  of,  or  need  for,  a 
revolt  against  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Georgian  Experiment.  In  1735  Colonel 
(later  General)  Oglethorpe,  Governor  of 
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Georgia,  invited  John  Wesley  to  go  out  to 
the  new  settlement  as  a missionary  to  the 
Indians  and  engaged  Charles  as  his  secre- 
tary. The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  gathered  the  funds  to  enable  John 
to  accept  the  offer,  but  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  proposed  mission  to  the  In- 
dians was  completely  impractical.  Ill-health 
and  uncongenial  work  forced  Charles  to  re- 
turn to  England  after  a very  short  stay  in 
Georgia.  John,  however,  remained  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  acted  as  pastor 
to  the  settlers,  conducting  his  services 
strictly  according  to  the  letter  of  the  High 
Church  service.  An  unfortunate  love  affair 
and  his  extremely  intolerant  High  Church 
views  involved  him  in  so  many  difficulties 
that,  sick  at  heart  at  his  failure,  he  finally 
decided  to  return  to  England  in  1738.  Al- 
ready, however,  he  had  founded  in  Savannah 
a society  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
Holy  Club.  This  society  flourished  and  in 
the  course  of  time  became  the  foundation 
of  American  Methodism. 

The  Wesleys  Begin  Their  Life-Work.  Back 
in  England,  John  met  Peter  Bohler,  a min- 
ister of  the  Moravian  Church,  who  told  him 
that  he  was  still  unconverted  because  he  had 
no  faith.  The  difficult  Atlantic  crossing  to 
Georgia,  on  which  he  had  suffered  much 
misery  from  seasickness,  had  already  done 
much  to  convince  John  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  On  May  24,  1738,  he  at- 
tended a gospel  meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
London.  While  listening  to  the  reading  of 
Luther’s  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  he  says: 

I felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I felt 
I did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for 
salvation;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me 
that  He  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even 
mine , and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death. 

Inspired  by  this  conviction,  John  joined 
forces  with  his  brother  Charles,  to  whom 
a somewhat  similar  experience  had  been 
granted  three  days  earlier,  in  a campaign  of 


evangelism  and  preaching  which  was  to  con- 
tinue for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Between  them, 
the  two  brothers  wrote  some  6,500  hymns, 
and  the  combined  appeal  of  the  hymns  and 
of  the  preaching  by  “one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  most  active  intellects  in  England” 
made  a tremendous  impact  upon  the  people 
of  England  and  formed  the  starting-point  of 
a religious  revival  which  had  an  immense 
effect  on  the  life  of  the  country. 

In  1739  George  Whitefield,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Holy  Club,  had  begun  to  preach 
in  churches  in  and  around  Bristol.  Many  of 
the  Church  of  England  clergy,  however,  dis- 
liked the  revivalist  methods  of  Whitefield 
and  the  Wesleys  and  closed  their  churches 
to  these  preachers.  Faced  with  the  alterna- 
tives of  remaining  silent  or  of  taking  his 
gospel  directly  to  the  people,  Whitefield 
went  to  a colliery  at  Kingswood  and  there 
addressed  the  miners  in  the  open  air.  So 
enthusiastic  was  his  reception  that  after  six 
weeks  he  wrote  to  John  Wesley,  asking  that 
he  join  him  at  Bristol.  John  was  still  enough 
of  a High  Churchman  to  find  it  difficult  “to 
reconcile  myself  to  this  strange  way  of 
preaching  in  the  fields”.  But  upon  listening 
to  Whitefield,  whose  extraordinarily  strong, 
clear  voice  could  be  heard  by  20,000,  and 
upon  seeing  the  white  gutters  made  by  the 
tears  running  down  the  coal-blackened  faces 
of  the  miners,  his  fears  and  doubts  vanished 
and  he  became  convinced  that  this  was  the 
very  method  needed  for  reaching  the  masses. 
For  more  than  fifty  years,  therefore,  he 
preached  his  faith,  in  churches  when  they 
were  open  to  him,  in  fields  when  they  were 
not,  throughout  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  He  travelled  on  horseback  some 
four  or  five  thousand  miles  every  year  and 
preached  more  than  40,000  sermons. 

But  John  Wesley  did  not  depend  solely 
upon  his  own  personal  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions of  his  listeners.  He  was  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  a follow-up  and  was  a 
great  believer  in  association  with  one’s  fel- 
lows. In  Bristol  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  each  member  of  the  group  bring  a 
penny  a week  to  raise  funds  for  a meeting- 
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place.  When  it  was  pointed  out  that  some 
were  too  poor  to  make  this  contribution,  a 
Captain  Foy  offered  to  call  upon  eleven 
such  each  week  to  collect  the  penny  and  to 
make  up  any  deficiencies  for  them.  Others 
followed  Foy’s  example,  and  these  were 
called  leaders.  Wesley  saw  in  this  grouping 
under  leaders  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
work  which  he  himself  had  begun.  Conse- 
quently, wherever  he  went,  he  left  behind 
him  a small  but  well-organized  band  of  be- 
lievers, each  group  of  about  ten  meeting 
regularly  with  a leader,  who  soon  became  a 
lay  pastor,  and  all  leaders  meeting  in  con- 
ference every  Wednesday,  and  with  Wesley 
himself  as  frequently  as  possible. 

The  Break  with  the  Church  of  England.  Yet 

all  this  activity  was  still  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Church  of  England,  for  Wesley  had 
no  desire  to  break  away.  He  was  still  urging 
his  followers  to  take  Holy  Communion 
regularly  at  their  parish  churches.  However, 
because  of  the  opposition  of  many  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  to  the  evangelical  activities 
of  the  Wesleys,  their  followers  were  not  al- 
ways welcomed  by  the  parish  priest.  Finally, 
in  1784,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  John 
Wesley  realized  that  some  other  means  must 
be  devised  for  giving  his  followers  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  With 
great  reluctance,  therefore,  upon  the  refusal 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  ordain  a number 
of  Methodists,  John  Wesley  assumed  the 
powers  of  a bishop  and  ordained  them  him- 
self. This  gave  them  the  right  to  administer 
the  Communion.  But,  by  this  action,  John 
lost  the  devoted  support  of  his  brother 
Charles,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  his  group 
off  from  the  Church  of  England.  From  this 
time  on,  Methodism  was  a distinct  Non- 
conformist sect,  claiming  no  association  with 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  not  until 
after  John  Wesley’s  death  that  lay  preachers 
(that  is,  those  not  ordained  as  ministers) 
began  in  exceptional  circumstances  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  themselves,  an  action 
of  which  Wesley  would  have  strongly  dis- 
approved. 


John  Wesley— a portrait  by  N.  Hone,  1766  (National 
Portrait  Gallery) 


Reasons  for  Wesley’s  Success.  Wesley’s  tre- 
mendous success  was  dependent  on  five 
main  factors.  First,  his  teaching  was  based 
upon  the  premise  that  God  loved  all  man- 
kind, and  that  Christ  died  for  all,  however 
great  their  sin.  This  was  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  teachings  of  Calvin,  who  held  that 
Christ  died  only  for  the  elect.  Wesley’s 
teaching  had  a universal  appeal,  and  each 
individual  felt  that  the  words  of  comfort, 
hope,  and  encouragement  were  meant  for 
him  personally.  Second,  Wesley’s  preaching 
and  hymns  appealed  directly  to  the  emo- 
tions. Listeners  were  moved  to  tears  and 
repentance.  They  no  longer  felt  that  they 
were  outcasts.  Third,  Wesley  supplemented 
his  emotional  appeal  with  an  intellectual 
follow-up.  He  sought  constantly  to  educate 
his  own  people,  to  overcome  prejudice,  to 
win  respect,  and  to  develop  a taste  for  good 
reading.  Fourth,  his  extraordinary  powers  of 
organization  enabled  him  to  keep  his  fol- 
lowers together  in  his  absence.  His  bands  or 
classes,  under  their  leaders,  were  held  to- 
gether by  regular  and  frequent  conferences, 
and  the  movement  gained  in  strength  from 
this  common  purpose.  Lastly,  John  Wesley 
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seems  to  have  had  a rare  genius  for  accept- 
ing and  adapting  to  his  own  use  the  ideas 
suggested  by  others.  Thus  Whitefield  intro- 
duced him  to  open-air  services,  while  Cap- 
tain Foy’s  suggestion  of  the  formation  of 
groups  for  the  collection  of  the  weekly  con- 
tributions led  to  the  organization  of  Method- 
ism into  classes  under  leaders  and  lay 
pastors. 

Part  of  Methodism’s  success  has  been  due 
to  its  efficient  organization  and  its  strong 
sense  of  solidarity.  The  basis  of  its  organ- 
ization is  the  “circuit”  or  group  of  twenty 
or  more  churches,  each  circuit  being  served 
by  three  or  four  regular  ordained  ministers, 
assisted  by  a number  of  voluntary  local 
preachers  and  class  leaders.  A group  of 
circuits  constitutes  a “district”  under  a 
chairman,  and  all  districts  combine  to  hold 
an  annual,  nation-wide  Conference. 

Working  through  this  efficient  organiza- 
tion, the  Methodists  stimulated  great  reli- 
gious activity  in  Britain  in  the  late  18th  and 
the  19th  century,  especially  in  the  mining 
and  industrial  areas  that  had  been  neglected 
by  the  Church  of  England  clergy.  Methodism 
therefore  made  tremendous  progress,  so  that 
by  the  20th  century  its  followers  numbered 
some  800,000  in  the  British  Isles  and  some 
8,000,000  in  the  United  States.  Because 
Methodism  sprang  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, many  of  its  services,  such  as  the 
Communion,  have  much  in  common  with 
the  forms  laid  down  in  the  English  Prayer 
Book.  Believing  that  man  must  have  a per- 
sonal conviction  of  salvation,  that  salvation 
should  mean  victory  over  sin,  and  that  the 
Gospel  is  for  all,  Methodists  have  been 
prominent  in  modern  missionary  work.  As 
early  as  1786  Methodist  missionaries  were 
at  work  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1813  the 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  was  founded. 

Methodism  and  Reform.  The  Methodist 
movement  also  stimulated  a reform  move- 
ment within  the  Church  of  England.  This 
developed  into  the  Evangelical  movement 
led  by  William  Wilberforce,  Bishop  Porteous 
of  London,  Hannah  More,  and  others — 


a group  known  as  the  Clapham  Sect.  (It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  on  February  24, 
1791,  Wesley’s  last  letter  before  his  death 
on  March  2 was  written  to  Wilberforce  urg- 
ing him  to  fight  on  against  slavery.)  This 
Evangelical  group,  though  opposed  to  trade 
unions  and  political  reform  generally,  did 
play  a leading  part  in  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment and  supported  Lord  Shaftesbury  in 
his  fight  for  factory  reform.  They  were  in 
favour  of  popular  education,  provided  it  was 
controlled  by  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
interests  of  conservatism. 

Though  Wesley  himself  did  much  for  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  unfortunate,  his 
gospel  was  one  of  personal  salvation.  The 
Methodist  leaders  might  follow  John  Wes- 
ley’s example  by  providing  work,  food,  and 
clothing  for  the  deserving  poor  and  assisting 
the  sick  by  opening  dispensaries  in  London 
and  Bristol;  but  they  were  extremely  careful 
to  avoid  becoming  involved  in  any  move- 
ments for  political  reform.  In  the  course  of 
time,  Methodism  did  lend  its  support  and 
exert  its  enormous  influence  in  favour  of 
factory  reform  and  social  reforms  such  as 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  in  the  early  days 
of  the  agitation  for  reform  the  churches  in 
general,  and  the  Church  of  England  in  par- 
ticular, were  opposed  to  any  extensive 
political  or  social  reforms  which  might  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  organized  so- 
ciety. Religious  bodies  were  therefore  slow 
in  putting  their  full  support  behind  the  re- 
form. movements  in  Britain,  and  it  was  only 
towards  the  close  of  the  19th  century  that 
Church  and  State,  religion  and  secular  gov- 
ernment, began  to  co-operate  and  to  assume 
their  full  responsibilities  to  their  communi- 
ties. 


MOVEMENT 

The  Slave  Trade.  Though  the  name  of 
William  Wilberforce  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
British  Empire,  he  was  by  no  means  the  first 
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to  take  up  this  cause.  As  early  as  1102,  the 
Church  by  canons  in  council  had  abolished 
traffic  in  slaves  in  England,  but  there  existed 
no  English  law  which  prohibited  the  posses- 
sion of  slaves.  In  the  16th  century  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  Central,  North, 
and  South  America  began  a new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  slavery,  just  as  the  old  chapter 
was  drawing  to  a close  in  Europe.  The  need 
for  more  labourers  to  do  the  heavy  work  in 
hot  climates  was  met  by  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
and  later  by  English  slave-traders,  who 
brought  Negroes  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  to  work  on  the  rice,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  tobacco  plantations  in  the  American 
and  West  Indian  colonies.  In  Britain,  Bristol 
became  the  chief  port  of  the  “blackbirds” 
(slave  ships). 

In  1713  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  gave 
Britain  the  right  to  transport  4,800  slaves 
annually  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  result- 
ing increase  in  the  slave  trade  became  too 
much  for  the  port  of  Bristol  to  handle,  and 
Liverpool  became  an  even  larger  centre  for 
the  trade.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between 
1763  and  1790,  when  the  trade  was  at  its 
height,  as  many  as  74,000  slaves  were  trans- 
ported annually  from  the  “Slave  Coast”,  by 
British,  French,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Portu- 
guese ships,  to  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  Quakers  in  the  American  colonies  op- 
posed this  trade,  and  John  Woolman  tried  to 
get  slavery  abolished  in  America,  while 
Anthony  Benezet  (1713-84),  the  son  of  a 
French  Huguenot,  wrote  strongly  in  favour 
of  its  universal  abolition. 


The  Somerset  Case.  In  Britain  itself,  many 
wealthy  people  kept  Negro  slaves  as  domes- 
tic servants.  However,  in  1772  the  case  of  a 
Negro  slave  by  the  name  of  Somerset  came 
before  a court  presided  over  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  handed  down  the  judgment  that  a 
slave  became  free  automatically  upon  setting 
foot  on  English  soil — in  other  words,  that 
the  possession  of  slaves  in  the  British  Isles 
was  illegal.  This  judgment  had  three  far- 
reaching  results.  First,  many  masters  in 
Britain  cast  their  Negro  slaves  adrift.  These, 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  living,  took  to 
the  slums  and  lived  by  begging  and  crime. 
Second,  British  public  opinion,  while  sup- 
porting Lord  Mansfield’s  judgment,  was 
startled  to  learn  that  there  was  no  precedent 
nor  legal  foundation  for  the  decision  of  the 
learned  judge.  Britons  were  shocked  to  find 
that  slaves  could  have  been  introduced 
legally  into  Britain,  but  Britons  living  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America  regarded  slavery 
as  a necessity.  Many  people  in  Britain  were 
not  at  all  averse  to  pocketing  fortunes  made 
by  the  sale  of  slaves  in  the  colonies.  The 
third  result  of  Lord  Mansfield’s  judgment 
was  that  it  set  in  motion  a growing  wave  of 
indignation  about  the  slave  trade  and 
touched  off  a campaign  for  its  abolition.  In 
1776,  only  four  years  after  the  Somerset 
case,  David  Hartley  made  a motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  the 
slave  trade  was  “contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  rights  of  man”.  The  motion 
was  defeated,  but  it  started  men  thinking. 
In  1783  the  Quakers  formed  an  “Associa- 


Though  Englishmen  played  a large 
part  in  the  slave  trade,  the  use 
of  slaves  in  Britain  itself  was  not 
extensive.  Among  wealthy  people 
in  the  18th  century,  however,  it 
was  considered  fashionable  to 
have  one  or  two  Negro  slaves  as 
domestic  servants.  This  picture  is 
from  William  Hogarth's  series 
"Marriage  a la  Mode"  and  is  en- 
titled "The  Countess's  Morning 
Levee".  (Reproduced  by  courtesy  of 
the  Trustees,  the  National  Gallery, 
London) 


tion  for  the  Relief  and  Liberation  of  the 
Negro  Slaves  in  The  West  Indies,  and  for 
the  Discouragement  of  the  Slave  Trade  on 
the  Coast  of  Africa”.  Then  came  Thomas 
Clarkson  with  his  statistics  on  the  trade. 

Thomas  Clarkson  (1760-1846).  While  still 

at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Clarkson 
entered  an  essay  contest,  the  topic  of  which 
was  suggested  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University — “Is  it  right  to  make  men  slaves 
against  their  will?”  To  gain  material  for  this 
essay,  Clarkson  read  Benezet’s  book.  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  life-long  inter- 
est in  the  problems  of  slavery  and  resulted 
in  his  untiring  endeavours  to  have  the  evil 
abolished. 

Many  causes  combined  to  make  the  strug- 
gle both  long  and  difficult.  For  one  thing, 
most  people  in  Britain  were  not  only  igno- 
rant of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery,  but  were  also  completely  indifferent 
to  anything  which  did  not  touch  their  own 
lives  directly.  Second,  the  wealthy  slave- 
owners in  the  colonies  and  the  slave-traders, 
having  a vested  interest  in  this  traffic,  were 
quite  naturally  bitterly  opposed  to  any  inter- 
ference with  this  source  of  their  wealth. 
Third,  many  honestly  feared  a revolution  if 
the  slaves  were  suddenly  emancipated.  They 
were  convinced  that  to  free  them  all  at  once 
would  be  endangering  the  public  safety. 
They  were  not  entirely  opposed  to  abolition, 
but  they  favoured  emancipating  only  those 
slaves  who  had  proved  themselves  fit  to  be 
freed.  Fourth,  as  a result  of  the  fears 
aroused  by  the  disorders  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  exertions  of  the  long 
struggle  against  Napoleon,  the  ruling  classes 
of  Britons  had  no  desire  to  antagonize  the 
wealthy  middle  class,  among  whom  were 
numbered  the  slave-traders  and  plantation- 
owners.  They  contended  therefore  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a campaign. 
Fifth,  in  the  religion  of  the  1 8th  century  this 
world  was  regarded  as  a training-ground  for 
life  hereafter.  Suffering  bravely  borne  in  this 
world  would  be  abundantly  compensated  in 
the  next.  But  the  final  and  perhaps  the  most 


intractable  obstacle  to  abolition  was  the  fact 
that,  since  the  slaves  had  been  bought 
legally,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  would 
be  an  interference  with  private  property 
rights.  This  was  something  which  no  Eng- 
lishman would  undertake  lightly. 

These  were  serious  obstacles  indeed,  but 
they  did  not  daunt  Thomas  Clarkson.  Be- 
sides, he  was  not  alone  in  his  fight.  The 
translation  from  Latin  into  English  of  his 
prize  dissertation  entitled  On  the  Slavery  and 
Commerce  in  the  Human  Species  Particu- 
larly the  African  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  religious  sects,  including  the 
Quakers,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Unitarians 
(a  sect  that  rejected  the  belief  in  Christ’s 
divinity  but  acknowledged  his  pre-eminence 
as  a religious  teacher  and  a prophet  of  right- 
eousness). In  1787  these  earnest  reformers, 
known  as  Abolitionists,  set  up  a committee  to 
work  in  every  possible  way  to  bring  about  the 
end  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery.  For 
forty-five  years  they  laboured,  supported  later 
by  Bentham,  Wilberforce,  Wesley,  and  many 
others,  until  in  1833  they  finally  realized 
their  objective.  Clarkson,  as  a member  of 
the  Abolitionist  committee,  undertook  the 
task  of  travelling  from  port  to  port  to  inter- 
view the  captains  of  the  “blackbirds”  and 
to  collect  first-hand  evidence.  This  he  made 
public  in  his  Summary  View  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  the  Probable  Consequences  of 
its  Abolition.  As  the  result  of  the  many 
petitions  presented  to  Parliament,  Pitt  in- 
troduced a debate  on  slavery  in  the  Com- 
mons in  May  1788.  Sir  William  Dolben 
brought  in  a Bill  providing  that  the  number 
of  slaves  carried  in  a vessel  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  its  tonnage.  This  Bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  members  found 
it  difficult  to  believe  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  a committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  set  up  to  investigate  the  whole  problem. 
Wilberforce,  seconded  by  Burke  and  sup- 
ported by  Pitt  and  Fox,  led  a debate  on 
slavery  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  May 
1789. 

Clarkson  had  high  hopes  that  the  French 
Revolution  would  sweep  away  slavery  in 
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France  and  her  possessions.  For  six  months 
he  lingered  in  Paris  with  the  hope  of  con- 
verting Necker,  Mirabeau,  and  Lafayette  to 
his  view.  But  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  French  leaders  lacked  either  the  power 
or  the  inclination  to  undertake  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  and  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  he  returned  to  England  to  resume 
his  patient  collection  of  information  to  be 
used  in  the  campaign  against  the  trade.  He 
continued  his  labours  for  abolition  by  pub- 
lishing in  1808  The  History  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Accomplishment  of  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade  by  the  British  Par- 
liament. Seven  years  later,  in  1815,  Britain, 
having  abolished  slave-trading  in  her  own 
possessions  in  1807,  prevailed  upon  the  Great 
Powers  to  condemn  the  trade.  But  in  1818 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  failed  to 
find  any  practical  plan  for  enforcing  the 
abolition.  Clarkson,  therefore,  personally 
presented  an  address  to  the  Czar,  Alexander 
I of  Russia,  who  in  turn  conveyed  it  to  the 
rulers  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Like  Robert 
Owen’s  memorials  on  co-operative  villages, 
Clarkson’s  plan  was  shelved  to  make  way 
for  more  urgent  matters. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed  in 
1823,  with  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  as 
Vice-Presidents.  In  1823,  too,  Clarkson  pub- 
lished Thoughts  on  the  Necessity  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Slaves  in  the 
British  Colonies.  The  year  before  his  death 
he  wrote  American  Slavery.  Thus  his  work, 
though  less  spectacular  than  that  of  Wilber- 
force, was  nevertheless  a most  essential  fac- 
tor in  the  success  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment. Without  it,  Wilberforce  would  have 
lacked  the  facts  upon  which  he  based  his 
most  effective  arguments  for  the  abolition  of 
the  trade. 

William  Wilberforce  (1759-1833).  William 
Wilberforce  was  the  son  of  a wealthy  York- 
shire merchant,  and  attended  the  Hull  gram- 
mar school,  where  he  became  a firm  friend 
of  Dr.  Milner.  At  Cambridge  he  did  not  take 
his  studies  very  seriously,  for  he  was  a man 
of  means,  having  inherited  the  fortunes  of 


his  father,  uncle,  and  grandfather.  However, 
his  ready  wit  and  sparkling  conversation,  his 
love  of  company,  of  horse-racing,  and  of 
gambling,  his  hospitality,  and  his  excellent 
singing  coupled  with  an  unusual  gift  for 
mimicry,  made  him  extremely  popular. 
Among  the  friends  who  flocked  to  his  rooms 
was  the  young  William  Pitt,  who  later  be- 
came Prime  Minister  of  Britain.  On  leaving 
Cambridge,  Wilberforce  went  into  politics 
and  in  1780  was  elected  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  his  home  town  of  Hull.  He  took  his 
duties  as  M.P.  very  lightly,  spending  much 
of  his  time  in  fashionable  London  clubs,  and 
much  of  his  money  on  gambling. 

After  the  Peace  of  Versailles  in  1783, 
Wilberforce  and  Pitt  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent together.  This  experience  marked  the 
beginning  of  Wilberforce’s  serious  parlia- 
mentary career.  In  the  election  of  1784,  after 
the  dismissal  of  the  Fox-North  coalition, 
Wilberforce  ran  for  election  in  York,  the 
centre  of  the  great  Yorkshire  Whig  influ- 
ence. His  eloquence  converted  even  those 
who  had  been  bribed  by  the  Whigs  to  vote 
against  him,  and,  against  all  expectations, 
he  won  the  seat. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Wilberforce 
usually  supported  Pitt’s  policies,  because  he 
was  convinced  that  the  Prime  Minister  was 
a man  of  high  principles  whose  only  interest 
was  the  country’s  welfare.  Yet  he  was  no 
rubber  stamp,  and  he  was  ready,  when  his 
conscience  dictated  it,  to  oppose  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  1784  Wilberforce  took  a long  tour  on 
the  Continent  in  the  company  of  the  deeply 
religious  Dr.  Milner,  his  friend  and  former 
schoolmaster.  They  talked  and  read  a great 
deal  about  religion,  morals,  and  social  eco- 
nomics, though  as  far  as  is  known  they  did 
not  specifically  discuss  slavery.  As  a result 
of  this  tour,  Wilberforce  was  completely 
won  over  to  an  energetic,  practical  type  of 
Evangelical  Christianity.  At  this  time, 
though  he  continued  to  frequent  fashionable 
London  society,  he  did  so  because  he  was 
convinced  that  his  influence  and  his  reforms 
stood  a better  chance  of  succeeding  if  he 
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mixed  with  people  of  his  own  social  class. 
After  his  return  from  the  Continent,  Wilber- 
force  directed  his  first  efforts  in  Parliament 
towards  reform  of  the  penal  code  and  of 
morals.  From  1785  to  1787,  he  was  able  to 
mitigate  some  of  the  extremely  harsh  laws 
and  punishments  then  in  force. 

While  still  a schoolboy,  Wilberforce  had 
written  a letter  to  a York  newspaper  pro- 
testing against  the  slave  trade.  Now  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  trade  seemed  to  his 
awakened  conscience  particularly  horrible. 
In  1787,  having  read  Clarkson’s  prize  essay, 
Wilberforce  met  the  author,  and  upon  hear- 
ing him  repeat,  with  evidence,  the  state- 
ments he  had  made  in  the  essay,  was  com- 
pletely converted  to  abolition.  From  that 
time  on  he  devoted  all  his  talents  and  ener- 
gies to  the  fight  against  this  evil.  It  was  on 
May  22,  1787,  that  the  Society  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade  was  formed,  with 
the  strong  support  of  Zachary  Macaulay, 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  a number  of  Quakers, 
and  John  Wesley,  who  had  had  first-hand 
experience  of  the  effects  of  slavery  in 
Georgia,  and  who  understood  the  powerful 
opposition  which  would  be  encountered  in 
Bristol  and  Liverpool.  Wesley  urged  an  ap- 
peal to  the  moral  conscience  of  English- 
men, an  appeal  to  be  based  on  the  facts 
supplied  by  Clarkson.  The  Abolitionists  were 
overjoyed  to  welcome  Wilberforce  to  their 
ranks.  His  wealth,  his  high  principles,  his 
charming  personality,  which  made  him 
popular  both  in  society  and  in  Parliament, 
and  his  friendship  with  Pitt,  made  him  the 
ideal  leader  for  such  a movement.  He  was 
the  very  man  to  present  the  Abolitionist 
cause  to  Parliament. 

The  active  campaign  got  under  way  in 
1788  and  continued  all  through  the  French 
wars,  even  when  England  herself  was  in 
grave  danger  from  Napoleon’s  forces.  The 
struggle  falls  into  two  phases:  the  fight 
against  the  slave  trade  from  1788  to  1807, 
and  the  fight  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which 
continued  until  the  goal  was  reached  in 
1833. 


The  Anti-Slave-Trade  Campaign.  The  Abo- 
litionists’ first  step  was  to  organize  petitions 
to  Parliament,  but  unfortunately  Wilberforce 
suffered  a serious  illness  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, in  1788  William  Pitt,  by  his  eloquence 
and  determination,  pushed  through  a Bill 
limiting  the  number  of  slaves  to  be  carried 
on  “blackbirds”.  This  first  encouraging  step 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mission to  enquire  into  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  slave  trade.  Upon  his  recovery, 
Wilberforce  brought  all  his  charm  and  in- 
fluence to  bear  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  ministers,  and  on  Pitt.  In  March  1789 
he  made  his  first  motion  for  a Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  to  study  the  slave  trade, 
and  his  twelve  resolutions  formed  the  basis 
of  a motion  for  banning  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  West  Indies  made  on  April 
18,  1791.  The  motion  was  defeated  163  to 
88,  largely  because  of  disturbances  which 
had  occurred  in  Santo  Domingo,  Martinique, 
and  Dominica.  But  Wilberforce  fought  on, 
encouraged  by  a letter  from  the  dying  John 
Wesley.  In  1792  he  moved  an  amendment 
to  bring  about  a gradual  reduction  of  the 
slave  trade  so  that  it  would  be  entirely 
abolished  by  January  1,  1796.  Supported  by 
Pitt,  this  amendment  was  carried  in  the 
Commons,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  1793,  vested  interests  and  the 
conviction  that  slavery  was  a necessity  in 
the  West  Indies  were  still  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  defeat  another  motion  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  British  trade  in  slaves  with 
foreign  settlements.  Though  the  education  of 
public  opinion  continued  and  petitions  were 
still  being  presented  to  Parliament,  that  body 
was  too  busy  with  the  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  Wars  to  take  any  action  on  the 
question  of  slavers.  After  Trafalgar,  when 
the  danger  to  Britain  had  eased,  Pitt’s  gov- 
ernment once  more  took  up  the  cause  of 
abolition.  Though  complete  suspension  was 
still  deemed  impossible,  the  Commons  took 
three  steps  for  limiting  the  slave  trade:  first, 
no  slaves  could  be  imported  into  colonies 
acquired  from  France;  second,  no  slaves 
might  be  taken  in  English  ships  to  foreign 
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ports,  including  those  of  America;  and  third, 
no  ships  not  already  being  used  as  slavers 
could  be  commissioned  for  that  purpose. 

The  Slave  Trade  Abolished.  In  1806  Pitt 
died  and  was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister 
by  Charles  James  Fox,  one  of  Clarkson’s 
original  supporters.  Early  in  1807  the  Gen- 
eral Abolition  Bill  (for  abolishing  the  slave 
trade)  was  introduced  in  Parliament.  It 
passed  both  Houses  with  ease  and  was  to 
become  operative  in  all  British  possessions 
in  March  1808. 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  get  a law  passed 
abolishing  the  slave  trade;  it  was  another 
matter  to  enforce  it.  Britain  was  still  fighting 
Napoleon  and  could  not  spare  ships  to  sup- 
press illegal  slave-trading.  Moreover,  Britain 
was  the  only  major  European  power  to 
abolish  the  trade  at  this  time.  Then,  too,  the 
possibility  that  slave  labour  might  become 
scarce  by  being  cut  off  at  the  source  caused 
the  price  of  slaves  to  rise  sharply.  This  in 
turn  led  a number  of  unscrupulous  and  un- 
licensed traders  to  engage  in  the  traffic.  In 
1807,  therefore,  the  African  Institution  was 
set  up  with  three  specific  aims:  to  keep 
vigilant  watch  on  all  slave-traders  to  see  that 
they  conducted  themselves  strictly  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Act;  to  carry  on  a cam- 
paign leading  ultimately  to  the  abolition  of 


the  slave  trade  by  other  nations;  and  to  in- 
struct the  Negroes  so  that  they  would  use 
their  freedom  to  the  best  advantage,  if  and 
when  they  attained  it.  Unfortunately,  the 
African  Institution  could  hope  for  little 
backing  from  the  Royal  Navy  until  after  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon.  More  and  more  traders 
were  attracted  to  the  trade  by  the  high  prices 
offered  for  slaves,  so  that  an  Act  of  1811 
made  trading  in  slaves  a felony  punishable 
by  transportation.  A little  later  another  Act 
made  slave-trading  a capital  offence  punish- 
able by  death.  But  even  that  did  little  to 
deter  the  traders.  If  capture  seemed  certain, 
many  unscrupulous  traders  threw  their  slaves 
overboard,  hoping  by  this  means  to  avoid 
arrest,  or  trusting  that  the  pursuing  vessel 
would  stop  to  rescue  the  slaves  and  so  give 
the  slaver  time  to  escape.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  during  this  period  two-thirds  of 
the  slaves  exported  from  Africa  were  mur- 
dered at  sea  in  this  way.  Yet  prices  were  so 
high  that  if  only  one  out  of  every  three  ships 
reached  America  or  the  West  Indies  with  its 
cargo  of  slaves,  the  owners  were  well  reim- 
bursed. Obviously,  two  things  were  neces- 
sary before  this  traffic  in  human  beings  could 
be  properly  controlled.  First,  other  European 
nations  had  to  be  encouraged  to  ban  the 
trade;  and  second,  slavery  itself  had  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  slaves  emancipated. 

Denmark  had  abolished  her  own  slave 
trade  as  early  as  1792,  and  had  ordered  that 
all  such  trade  in  Danish  possessions  must 
cease  by  1802.  During  the  Hundred  Days 
in  1815,  Napoleon  abolished  the  slave  trade 
in  all  French  possessions.  The  United  States 
put  a stop  to  all  slave-trading  with  foreign 
countries  in  1794,  and  banned  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  from  any  source  after  1807- 
OS.  In  1814  the  Congress  of  Vienna  accepted 
the  principle  of  the  eventual  abolition  of  the 
trade,  and  in  1815,  after  Waterloo,  it  re- 
affirmed its  stand. 

The  Emancipation  Campaign.  In  1812  Wil- 
berforce, having  suffered  a complete  break- 
down in  health,  persuaded  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton  and  Zachary  Macaulay  to  undertake 
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During  the  19th  century,  the  oceans 
of  the  world  were  policed  by  the 
Royal  Navy,  which  suppressed 
illegal  slave-trading.  This  picture 
shows  the  capture  of  the  Spanish 
slave  brig  "Midas"  (left)  by  H.  M. 
Schooner  "Monkey"  off  the  Great 
Bahama  Bank  in  1829.  The  "Midas" 
carried  400  slaves,  a crew  of 
fifty-three,  and  eight  guns.  The 
"Monkey"  was  manned  by  twenty- 
six  men  and  armed  with  one  small 
pivot  gun.  (Courtesy,  the  Mariners' 
Museum,  Newport  News,  Va.) 


the  task  of  carrying  on  the  campaign.  In 
1823  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  which  he  and 
Thomas  Clarkson  were  Vice-Presidents.  On 
May  5,  1823,  Buxton  moved  that  the  Com- 
mons consider  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  outcome  of  this  debate  was 
the  drawing  up  of  procedures  to  be  suggested 
to  colonial  legislatures  for  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  their  slaves  after  the  Negroes 
had  been  properly  prepared  for  this  step. 
Unfortunately,  colonial  legislatures,  largely 
controlled  by  the  planters  and  slave-owners, 
were  opposed  to  the  principle,  and  dis- 
turbances were  used  to  prejudice  many  in 
Britain  against  emancipation.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  these  setbacks,  the  campaign  continued 
and  made  some  progress.  Thus,  in  1828,  it 
was  declared  that  in  British  colonies  free 
people  of  whatever  colour  would  enjoy  full 
equality  before  the  law.  Two  years  later 
Buxton  and  Macaulay  urged  upon  the  Com- 
mons a measure  to  effect  the  complete  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  But  public  opinion  was  not 
yet  ready  to  endorse  this  proposal,  and  the 
measure  was  defeated.  In  1833  Earl  Grey 
introduced  into  the  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons a Bill  whereby  slavery  would  be  abol- 
ished, slaves  would  be  emancipated,  and 
slave-owners  in  the  British  colonies  could 
be  compensated.  The  Bill  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1833  (nine  days  after  the 


death  of  Wilberforce)  and  was  given  Royal 
Assent  on  August  28.  By  this  Act  all  slaves 
in  the  British  Empire  were  to  become  free  in 
August  1834,  and  West  Indian  slave-owners 
were  to  receive  £20,000,000  in  compensa- 
tion. To  prevent  a complete  breakdown  of 
the  labour  force,  and  to  forestall  any  risings 
or  disturbances,  field  slaves  were  to  become 
apprenticed  labourers  for  seven  years  and 
domestic  slaves  for  five  years.  This  appren- 
ticeship period  was  later  reduced,  and  all 
slaves  in  the  British  Empire  became  entirely 
free  in  1838. 

The  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Other  Countries. 

Many  other  countries  followed  Britain’s 
lead.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  French 
colonies  in  1848.  In  1858  Portugal  passed 
a measure  providing  for  the  liberation  of 
slaves  in  Portuguese  territory  by  1878.  The 
Dutch  freed  their  slaves  in  1863.  Slavery 
had  been  abolished  in  Mexico  as  early  as 
1829.  In  Argentina  all  children  born  to 
slaves  after  1813  were  declared  free,  while 
in  Colombia  the  children  of  slaves  born  after 
1821  were  to  be  free  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Thus  the  disappearance  of 
slavery  in  these  countries  was  only  a matter 
of  time. 

In  four  main  areas,  Brazil,  Cuba,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Arab  states  of  Africa  and 
Asia — the  abolition  of  slavery  proved  harder 
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to  accomplish.  In  Brazil,  where  Pedro  I 
declared  his  country’s  independence  from 
Portugal  shortly  after  his  father’s  return  to 
Europe  in  1822,  the  slave  trade  was  officially 
abolished  in  1826.  But  the  Act  was  fre- 
quently violated,  and  in  1830  the  govern- 
ment tried  to  put  down  the  traffic  by  declar- 
ing the  slave  trade  to  be  an  act  of  piracy.  By 
1850,  with  the  help  of  the  British  navy, 
Brazil  had  pretty  well  stamped  out  the  trade. 
In  1871  slavery  itself  was  abolished  in 
Brazil,  and  by  1888  the  government  was 
able  to  report  its  total  abolition  in  that 
country. 

In  Cuba  slaves  had  been  introduced  under 
the  Spanish  slave  code  which,  when  properly 
administered,  was  much  more  humane  than 
that  of  any  other  country.  Unfortunately, 
slave-traders  and  slave-owners  frequently 
broke  these  laws  in  all  Spanish  territories, 
and  especially  in  Cuba.  In  1870,  after  con- 
siderable strife  and  many  disturbances,  a 
law  was  passed  by  which  all  slaves  were  to 
become  free  when  they  reached  the  age  of 
sixty.  The  Act  also  stated  that  all  children 
born  to  slaves  after  1870  were  to  be  ap- 
prenticed until  they  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen,  at  which  time  they  would  become 
free.  In  1873  one-third  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Cuba  was  still  enslaved,  but  by  1885 
slavery  on  the  island  was  fast  dying  out. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  issue 
of  slavery  was  not  settled  until  after  the 
South  had  made  an  attempt  to  secede  from 
the  Union  and  a civil  war  had  been  fought. 
General  Washington  was  himself  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  one  of  the  provisions  of  his  will 
set  his  own  slaves  free.  Adams  and  Franklin 
both  opposed  slavery,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  it  abolished 
by  1800.  But  since  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  made  the  continuance  of  slavery  a 
condition  of  their  joining  the  Union,  the 
best  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  could 
do  in  1787  was  to  prohibit  any  extension  of 
slavery  into  territories  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio.  By  1804,  the  northern  states,  begin- 
ning with  Vermont  in  1777,  had  either  abol- 
ished or  were  in  the  process  of  abolishing 


slavery.  Some  of  the  freed  slaves  were  re- 
turned to  and  resettled  in  the  independent 
West  African  state  of  Liberia,  where  it  was 
hoped  that  they  would  become  leaders  in 
the  development  of  that  country.  But  the 
efforts  of  such  American  leaders  as  Benja- 
min Lundy,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and 
John  Brown,  proved  of  little  avail  against 
the  vested  interest  of  the  planters  of  the 
South.  The  publication  in  1851-52  of  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
whipped  up  anti-slavery  opinion  in  the 
North  to  fever  pitch.  In  1860  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  President  on  a pro- 
gramme of  emancipation.  It  took  the  Civil 
War  and  the  defeat  of  the  southern  states  to 
prevent  the  secession  of  the  slave-owners  of 
the  South  over  this  issue.  In  1863  the  slaves 
were  freed,  and  two  years  later  slavery  as  an 
institution  was  legally  abolished  and  pro- 
hibited in  the  United  States. 

But  slavery  flourished  in  Africa,  where 
Moslem  Arab  traders  continued  to  buy  and 
sell  their  human  wares.  Even  in  the  20th 
century  the  League  of  Nations,  and  later 
the  United  Nations,  felt  compelled  to  set  up 
special  committees  to  deal  with  this  con- 
tinuing problem. 

Britain  was  the  first  among  the  great 
European  powers  to  abolish  the  slave  trade 
and  slavery.  Although  Wilberforce  did  not 
live  to  see  the  final  victory  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  worked  so  hard  and  so  long, 
he  did  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  success  was  very  near  at  hand,  and  he 
did  see  many  of  the  other  projects  in  which 
he  was  interested  attain  success.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  “Clapham  Sect”,  a group  of 
Evangelical  Anglicans  intensely  interested  in 
a revival  of  Christian  living  within  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Bible  Society,  both  of  which 
he  founded,  flourished  in  an  England  whose 
conscience  was  beginning  to  stir.  Wilberforce 
supported  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act, 
which  admitted  Roman  Catholics  to  Parlia- 
ment and  to  most  public  offices  in  England, 
and  he  rejoiced  in  its  passage  in  1829.  He 
had  long  been  a supporter  of  parliamentary 
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reform,  and  though  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
went  further  than  either  he  or  Pitt  had  con- 
templated, it  was  in  accord  with  their  princi- 
ples. Even  in  death,  Wilberforce’s  humani- 
tarian influence  bore  fruit  in  the  erection  to 
his  memory  of  a county  asylum  for  the  blind 
in  his  native  Yorkshire. 

Though  Wilberforce  held  no  high  political 
office,  he  had  a greater  influence  over  cabinet 
ministers  and  members  of  Parliament  than 
any  other  private  member.  He  lived  to  see 
an  indifferent  public  become  aware  of  the 
evils  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  and  com- 
pel Parliament  to  take  action.  The  state  was 
now  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  and  to  invade  what  had 
been  considered  the  inalienable  rights  of 
private  property. 


NIGHTINGALE  ( 1 8 2 0 -1  9 1 0) 

Like  Elizabeth  Fry,  Florence  Nightingale 
has  become  an  exemplar  of  the  British  tradi- 
tion of  voluntary  service  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  While  Elizabeth  Fry’s  name  will 
always  be  associated  with  prison  reform, 
Florence  Nightingale’s  will  be  renowned  for 
her  work  in  improving  the  care  of  the  sick. 

The  Development  of  the  Nursing  Profession. 

Though  the  care  of  the  sick  is  a responsi- 
bility that  has  faced  mankind  since  the 
beginning  of  human  life,  nursing  as  a pro- 
fession is  little  more  than  a century  old.  In 
pagan  civilizations,  attendants  with  a lower 
rank  than  the  priests  were  attached  to  the 
“temples  of  healing”.  With  the  coming  of 
Christianity  and  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  own 
concern  with  healing,  the  care  of  the  sick 
was  regarded  as  a religious  duty.  In  the  days 
of  the  Early  Christian  Church,  it  was  carried 
out  by  deacons  and  deaconesses  who  visited 
patients  in  their  own  homes.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  monasticism  flourished, 
the  great  nursing  Orders,  such  as  the  Knights 
Templar,  the  Misericordia  nuns,  and  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  came  into 
being.  Though  taking  monastic  vows,  nurs- 
ing nuns  were  permitted  to  visit  the  sick  in 


their  own  homes,  to  serve  in  hospitals,  and 
to  follow  the  armies  to  look  after  the 
wounded  in  time  of  war. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in 
England  dealt  such  a blow  to  medical  serv- 
ices and  hospitals  that  it  was  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  before  they  began  to  make 
any  real  progress  once  more.  Nursing,  which 
before  the  Reformation  had  been  confined 
largely  to  washing  and  feeding  the  patients 
and  bedmaking,  required  no  training  and 
made  but  slight  advance  until  a little  more 
than  a hundred  years  ago.  At  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  in  London,  in  1555,  two  hundred 
sick  and  aged  patients  were  the  responsibility 
of  one  surgeon  (there  was  no  physician), 
one  steward,  one  porter,  and  two  women  or 
sisters  “to  attend  to  the  poor  and  wash 
their  clothes  when  necessary  or  convenient”. 
There  were  frequent  complaints  by  the 
patients  of  drunkenness  and  brawling  on  the 
part  of  the  sisters.  Even  in  1830  many  of 
the  sisters,  being  drawn  from  the  lower  class 
of  society,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Frequently  patients,  like  prisoners,  had  to 
pay  to  obtain  even  the  slightest  and  most 
essential  services.  Since  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  was  at  this  time  extremely  limited, 
nursing  offered  little  challenge  to  those  who 
undertook  it,  and  so  failed  to  attract  mem- 
bers of  the  better-educated  classes.  Little 
wonder,  then,  that  the  cultured  and  wealthy 
parents  of  the  carefully  educated  Florence 
Nightingale  were  aghast  at  their  daughter’s 
request  for  permission  to  enter  a hospital  to 
train  as  a nurse. 

However,  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury times  were  beginning  to  change.  New 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  had  to  be  built  to 
meet  the  increasing  needs  brought  about  by 
the  overcrowded  conditions  in  industrial 
towns.  The  efforts  of  John  Howard,  and  later 
of  Elizabeth  Fry,  to  improve  prison  hospitals 
were  beginning  to  have  some  effect;  and  as 
medicine  and  surgery  made  advances,  they 
began  to  require  greater  skill  from  the 
nurses.  This  meant,  inevitably,  more  inten- 
sive training  and  ultimately  the  development 
of  a profession  of  nursing. 
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But  the  first  real  advance  in  nursing  took 
place  in  Germany  and  was  the  work  of  a 
Lutheran  Pastor  named  Fliedner,  of  Kaiser- 
swerth.  In  1822  Fliedner  visited  England  to 
observe  at  first  hand  the  work  of  Elizabeth 
Fry  among  the  women  prisoners.  What  he 
saw  so  impressed  him  that,  upon  returning 
to  Germany,  he  bought  a house  which  he 
fitted  up  as  a hospital  for  discharged  prison- 
ers and  orphans.  To  help  him  and  his  wife, 
he  began  to  give  deaconesses  training  in 
nursing.  Many  of  these  deaconesses  went 
from  Kaiserswerth  to  work  in  other  hospitals. 
Soon  the  fame  of  this,  the  world’s  first  train- 
ing school  for  nurses,  attracted  visitors  from 
many  lands,  including  Elizabeth  Fry  who 
was  inspired  by  it  to  start  the  Fry  nursing 
service. 

Florence  Nightingale.  A still  more  famous 
English  visitor  was  Florence  Nightingale. 
Forced  by  her  parents’  disapproval  to  give 
up  her  idea  of  entering  a hospital  to  train  as 
a nurse,  Florence  Nightingale  devoted  her- 
self to  nursing  the  sick  and  poor  of  her  own 
district,  and  to  studying  whatever  hospital 
reports  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon. 
Wherever  she  travelled,  she  visited  the  hos- 
pitals. In  1851  her  absorbing  interest  took 
her  to  Kaiserswerth,  where  she  remained  for 
three  or  four  months  to  take  the  training. 
This  action,  followed  by  her  rejection  of  a 
most  suitable  proposal  of  marriage  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  would  interfere 
with  her  nursing,  finally  convinced  her 
parents  that  nothing  would  shake  her  de- 
termination. Reluctantly  in  1853  they  gave 
their  consent  to  her  becoming  Lady  Super- 
intendent of  the  Institute  for  Sick  Gentle- 
women in  Distressed  Circumstances,  in 
Harley  Street,  London. 

Florence  Nightingale  at  Scutari.  Florence 
Nightingale  had  held  her  position  scarcely 
a year  when  Britain  became  involved  in  the 
Crimean  War  against  Russia.  Dreadful  re- 
ports of  the  ill-equipped,  poorly  staffed,  and 
overcrowded  hospitals  began  to  pour  into 
the  War  Office,  and  the  public  began  to  de- 


Florence  Nightingale— a sketch  by  G.  Scharf,  1857 
(National  Portrait  Gallery) 

mand  that  some  action  be  taken.  Sidney 
Herbert  (an  old  friend  of  Miss  Nightingale 
and  now  Secretary  of  State  for  War)  wrote 
to  her,  asking  if  she  could  organize  a party 
of  nurses  to  go  out  to  Scutari  near  Con- 
stantinople. His  letter  crossed  one  of  hers  to 
him  volunteering  her  services. 

In  November  1854  Florence  Nightingale 
and  a group  of  thirty-eight  nurses  arrived 
at  Scutari,  where  they  found  conditions  even 
worse  than  anything  they  had  been  led  to 
expect.  There  were  no  beds  or  bedding  in 
the  huge  but  filthy  and  overcrowded  build- 
ing. There  was  no  proper  water  supply  and, 
since  there  was  no  drainage  system,  the 
smell  was  overwhelming.  There  was  neither 
medicine  nor  hot  water  to  be  had,  and,  worst 
of  all,  the  doctors  either  had  no  authority 
to  requisition  what  was  needed  or  else  were 
overwhelmed  with  red  tape.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  is  little  wonder  that  42  per 
cent  of  the  12,000  patients,  suffering  from 
lack  of  proper  food  and  clothing  in  the  harsh 
Crimean  winter,  died  in  January  1855. 

Miss  Nightingale  and  her  nurses  received 
a very  cool  welcome  by  the  suspicious  doc- 
tors. Women  nurses  had  never  been  heard 
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Florence  Nightingale's  hospital  at 
Scutari  (the  Parker  Gallery) 


of  in  military  hospitals,  and  the  doctors  were 
sure  that  these  upper-class  women  would 
merely  complicate  matters  by  swooning 
away  in  the  face  of  any  unpleasantness. 
They  got  the  shock  of  their  lives!  Florence 
Nightingale  had  brought  with  her  a good 
assortment  of  much-needed  medicines.  Fur- 
thermore, the  London  Times  had  raised  a 
considerable  fund  of  money  which  it  placed 
at  Miss  Nightingale’s  disposal.  From  this 
fund  she  provided  medicines,  blankets, 
shirts,  soap,  and  scrubbing  brushes,  all  of 
which,  when  put  to  their  proper  use  under 
her  direction,  greatly  assisted  the  doctors  in 
their  work.  Moreover,  Florence  Nightingale 
was  a personal  friend  of  Sidney  Herbert,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  through 
him  she  was  able  to  get  things  done.  Never 
having  been  in  the  army,  she  had  none  of 
the  military  awe  of  regulations,  and  she  cut 
right  through  the  entangling  red  tape  to  ac- 
complish her  ends  with  the  minimum  of 
delay.  She  gave  orders  (and  saw  that  they 
were  carried  out)  for  the  repair,  cleaning, 
and  equipping  of  an  entire  wing  of  the  hos- 
pital, so  that  in  a short  time  800  new 
patients  were  accommodated.  Gradually,  the 
entire  hospital  was  reorganized,  and  proper 
water  supply  and  drainage  were  installed.  As 
a result  of  these  improvements  and  the  nurs- 
ing care,  the  death-rate  in  the  hospital  began 
to  drop  from  the  42  per  cent  in  January 
1855,  until  in  June  it  was  no  more  than  2 
per  cent.  Florence  Nightingale  nursed  the 


worst  cases  herself,  sometimes  spending 
twenty-four  hours  at  a stretch  in  the  wards. 
Her  rounds  at  night,  which  she  never  failed 
to  make,  were  made  in  the  light  of  a lantern 
and  earned  her  the  title  of  “The  Lady  with 
the  Lamp”  from  her  adoring  patients.  As 
the  doctors  discovered  how  much  she  could 
assist  them,  they  hastened  to  swallow  their 
pride  and  turned  to  her  for  help. 

With  Scutari  reorganized  and  operating 
efficiently,  Florence  Nightingale  began  to 
travel  throughout  the  Crimea  organizing  and 
equipping  hospitals.  The  terrific  physical 
strain  resulted  in  a severe  illness  which  in- 
terrupted, but  did  not  end,  her  work  in  the 
Crimea.  Though  her  friends  urged  her  to 
return  to  England,  she  insisted  on  remain- 
ing. She  now  began  to  extend  her  services 
by  providing  recreation  rooms,  books,  and 
lectures  for  the  men,  first  for  the  con- 
valescents and  later  for  all  soldiers.  The 
officers  complained  that  she  was  “spoiling 
the  brutes”,  but  even  they  admitted  that  her 
influence  reduced  drunkenness,  and  that  her 
scheme  for  helping  the  men  send  home  their 
savings  was  creating  a new  spirit  of  re- 
sponsibility and  self-respect  among  the 
troops,  just  as  Elizabeth  Fry’s  work  had 
given  the  women  prisoners  a new  outlook 
on  life. 

Florence  Nightingale’s  Work  in  England. 

Peace  came  in  September  1855,  but  it  was 
1856  before  Miss  Nightingale,  who  had  re- 
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fused  to  leave  before  the  last  bed  was  empty, 
returned  to  England.  The  grateful  British 
people  planned  to  give  her  a public  wel- 
come, but  she  refused  to  allow  this.  In  fact, 
she  went  into  such  complete  retirement  that 
most  people  thought  she  had  died.  But 
Florence  Nightingale  was  as  active  as  ever. 
The  death-rate  in  the  army  during  peacetime 
was  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  civilian 
population.  Florence  Nightingale  was  de- 
termined to  reduce  this  figure,  and  to  this 
task  she  sacrificed  her  own  health,  her  com- 
fort, and  her  friends.  When  she  became  too 
ill  to  travel,  she  directed  reforms  in  army 
hospitals  and  barracks  all  over  England 
from  her  London  home  in  South  Street, 
which  became  known  as  “The  Little  War 
Office”. 

Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort 
received  Miss  Nightingale  in  1856  and  were 
greatly  impressed  by  her  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  army  hospital  and  barrack 
system,  especially  by  her  insistence  upon 
proper  sanitation.  A Royal  Commission  was 
set  up  to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the 
troops.  The  chairman  of  this  Commission 
was  Florence  Nightingale’s  old  friend,  Sidney 
Herbert.  Ill  and  exhausted  as  she  was  by  her 
experiences  in  the  Crimea,  Florence  Night- 
ingale worked  day  and  night  collecting  and 
classifying  information  and  drafting  plans 
for  reform.  Her  book  containing  this  infor- 
mation is  still  a major  source  of  knowledge 
on  the  public  health,  military  and  civilian,  of 
the  time. 

Gradually,  many  of  the  things  she  fought 
for  were  achieved,  though  many  army  offi- 
cers considered  her  ideas  “molly-coddling”. 
But  by  1861  the  peacetime  death-rate  of  the 
army  had  dropped  by  50  per  cent.  In  1861, 
Sidney  Herbert,  worn  out  by  the  relentless 
driving  of  his  colleague,  died,  leaving  her  to 
carry  on  alone.  This  she  did,  giving  help  and 
advice,  both  in  person  and  by  letter,  on 
questions  affecting  public  health  to  all  who 
sought  it.  Army  officials,  nurses,  statesmen 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  even  Indian 
Viceroys  enlisted  her  aid,  which  was  freely 
given,  until  first  her  eyesight  and  then  her 


memory  began  to  fail.  In  1907  the  British 
people  were  astonished  to  learn  from  the 
Honours  List  that  the  woman  they  had 
thought  was  dead  had  received  the  Order  of 
Merit.  Three  years  later  she  died  in  her 
ninetieth  year.  Though  the  people  would 
have  liked  her  to  have  a state  funeral  and  to 
be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  her  wish 
to  be  buried  in  her  own  parish  churchyard 
was  honoured,  and  the  six  pall-bearers  were 
chosen  from  among  the  soldiers  for  whom 
she  had  toiled  so  long. 

In  addition  to  her  work  in  reorganizing 
and  reforming  army  medical  services  and 
improving  public  health  in  both  England 
and  India,  Florence  Nightingale  laid  down 
the  lines  for  future  developments  in  hospital 
construction  and  administration.  By  using 
the  <£50,000  collected  in  gratitude  for  her 
services  in  the  Crimean  War  to  establish  the 
Nightingale  Training  School  for  Nurses,  at- 
tached to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  she  became 
the  founder  of  the  modern  profession  of 
nursing.  Here  the  training  which  she  planned 
set  new  standards  of  discipline,  behaviour, 
and  skill  in  nursing.  Soon  hospitals  all  over 
Britain  were  asking  for  nurses  trained  in  her 
school,  and  nursing  became  an  honourable 
profession  for  any  woman  of  whatever  class. 
The  school  prepared  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  in 
1916,  and  for  the  Nurses’  Registration  Act 
of  1919,  which  set  up  a General  Nursing 
Council  to  control  the  education  and  certi- 
fication of  nurses  in  recognized  schools  and 
to  maintain  a register  of  properly  qualified 
nurses.  Thus  Florence  Nightingale’s  genius 
for  organization  and  her  insistence  upon  get- 
ting her  own  way  improved  conditions  in 
her  day  and  opened  up  an  honourable 
career  and  a wide  field  of  service  for  women 
of  varied  talents  and  interests. 


JEAN  HENRI  DUNANT 
( 1 8 2 8 - 1 9 1 0 ) 

In  1859,  Jean  Henri  Dunant,  a Swiss  on- 
looker at  the  battle  of  Solferino  in  northern 
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Italy,  was  so  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  the 
wounded  and  dying  lying  on  the  battlefield 
and  at  the  fact  that  there  was  no  proper 
ambulance  service  to  take  them  to  hospital, 
that  he  determined  to  write  a book  about  it. 
In  his  Souvenir  de  Solferino  he  appealed  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  form  voluntary 
associations  to  help  the  wounded  in  time  of 
war.  As  a result,  the  governments  of  several 
countries  sent  representatives  to  an  interna- 
tional conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
1864,  at  which  sixteen  countries  signed  the 
Geneva  Convention.  As  their  emblem  they 
adopted  the  reverse  of  the  Swiss  flag,  namely 
a red  cross  on  a white  field,  and  as  their 
motto,  Inter  arma  caritas  (Charity  in  war). 
The  first  Geneva  Conference  laid  down  the 
principle  that  in  war  the  sick  and  wounded, 
regardless  of  nationality,  should  be  respected 
and  cared  for;  that  those  caring  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  the  buildings  accommodating 
them,  and  the  means  of  transporting  them, 
should  all  be  clearly  marked  by  the  Red 
Cross  and  should  be  immune  from  enemy 
attack.  In  return  for  this  immunity,  Red 
Cross  workers  were  pledged  not  to  assist  the 
military  operations  of  any  country.  Dunant 
spent  his  whole  fortune  in  this  cause  and 
was  forced  to  try  to  support  himself  by 
teaching,  until  the  Empress  of  Russia  gave 
him  a pension. 

The  Red  Cross  movement  proved  its 
worth,  first  in  1866  during  the  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  again  in  1870  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  This  voluntary  or- 
ganization rapidly  spread  to  other  countries 
until  today  it  is  almost  world-wide.  In 
Moslem  countries,  such  as  Turkey  and  Iraq, 
its  sign  is  the  Red  Crescent,  while  in  Iran 


the  symbol  is  the  Red  Lion  and  Sun.  Each 
civilized  country  today  has  its  own  nationally 
organized  Red  Cross  or  Red  Crescent,  and 
each  contributes  to  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee.  This  Committee  has  its 
permanent  headquarters  in  Geneva  and  is  a 
truly  neutral  body  which  has  become  par- 
ticularly active  in  time  of  war.  It  has  done 
invaluable  work  for  prisoners  of  war,  arrang- 
ing regular  supplies  of  food  parcels,  books, 
games,  clothing,  and  medical  stores  to 
prisoner-of-war  camps,  and  operating  a 
scheme  of  postal  messages  to  bring  to 
anxious  next-of-kin  news  of  relatives  in- 
terned in  enemy  countries.  Emergency  relief 
work  was  undertaken  by  Red  Cross  workers 
both  during  and  after  the  two  World  Wars. 
In  Britain,  during  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Red  Cross  raised  over  <£63,000,000  by 
voluntary  subscription,  and  Red  Cross 
workers  laboured  side  by  side  with  Civil 
Defence  workers  to  man  casualty-posts,  first- 
aid  centres,  and  public  air-raid  shelters. 
Teams  of  workers  were  organized  to  carry 
out  relief  work  in  areas  on  the  Continent 
liberated  from  the  enemy  occupation. 

The  original  Geneva  Convention  has  been 
three  times  revised,  so  that  Red  Cross  serv- 
ices now  include,  besides  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  wartime,  care  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  of  the  shipwrecked,  and  relief 
of  the  victims  of  natural  disasters.  In  Canada 
the  blood-donor  clinics  and  blood  bank 
alone  save  hundreds  of  lives  annually.  In 
1901  the  world  honoured  Jean  Henri  Dunant 
for  his  work  by  nominating  him,  with 
Frederic  Passey,  for  the  first  Nobel  peace 
prize. 

Thus  philanthropists  and  charitable  organ- 
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Among  the  many  services  rendered 
by  the  Red  Cross  is  the  provision 
of  aid  and  relief  for  the  victims 
of  disaster.  The  picture  shows  a 
disaster  unit  in  New  Brunswick 
preparing  to  give  assistance  at  the 
scene  of  a fire.  (Canadian  Red 
Cross  Society) 


izations  helped  to  tide  over  the  period  after 
the  collapse  of  the  mediaeval  institutions 
such  as  the  guild  and  the  monastery.  But  as 
the  problems  grew  in  size  and  complexity, 
the  limited  numbers  and  resources  of  these 
voluntary  workers  and  bodies  proved  in- 


adequate. How  the  state  was  compelled  to 
undertake  more  and  more  measures  to  deal 
with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  social 
problems,  such  as  penal  reform,  education, 
and  factory  legislation,  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  next  chapter. 
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THE  STATE  ASSUMES 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  SOCIAL  REFORM 


TO  STATE  REGULATION 
IN  INDUSTRY 

Prior  to  the  19th  century  the  only  restriction 
upon  the  owners  of  factories,  mills,  and 
mines  with  regard  to  the  working  conditions 
of  their  employees  was  the  Statute  of  Ap- 
prentices of  1563,  which  made  it  the  duty 
of  local  magistrates  to  set  the  wages  in  their 
districts.  By  the  19th  century  even  this  pro- 
vision had  ceased  to  be  a restriction,  for  the 
local  magistrates  were  interpreting  the  Act 
as  requiring  them  to  set  a maximum  wage 
only.  They  did  nothing  about  setting  mini- 
mum wages. 

The  laissez-faire  policy  in  industry  allowed 
owners  to  employ  the  cheapest  labour  avail- 
able to  offset  the  high  cost  of  machinery. 
Children  were  the  cheapest  labour  of  all, 
while  women  were  also  less  expensive  than 
men.  Consequently,  large  numbers  of  women 
and  children  were  employed  (some  of  the 
latter  at  five  years  of  age)  and  forced  to 
work  as  many  as  fifteen  hours  a day  for  six 
days  a week.  As  a result  of  this  harsh  treat- 
ment and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  surround- 


ings, the  death-rate  from  disease  and  acci- 
dent was  extremely  high. 

The  First  Factory  Act,  1802.  Since  the  de- 
mand for  child  labour  was  at  first  too  great 
to  be  met  locally,  Poor  Law  authorities  sup- 
plied children  to  the  factory-owners  of  nor- 
thern England  and  the  Midlands.  But  the 
local  Poor  Law  authorities  could  not  visit 
their  charges  in  these  new  locations,  because 
of  the  distance,  and  there  was  no  one,  there- 
fore, to  curb  the  harsh  and  sometimes  in- 
human treatment  to  which  the  children  were 
subjected. 

In  the  cotton  mills  belonging  to  the  elder 
Sir  Robert  Peel  this  exploitation  of  children 
was  as  bad  as  anywhere.  Owen’s  stinging 
condemnation  of  these  conditions  caused  Sir 
Robert  to  examine  his  own  mills  more  closely 
and  to  admit,  with  characteristic  honesty, 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind  regarding  the 
necessity  for  factory  legislation.  Conse- 
quently, in  1802  he  sponsored  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  first  Factory  Act,  by  which 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  unhappy 
pauper  children  was  transferred  to  the  Jus- 
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tices  of  the  Peace  in  the  areas  in  which  they 
had  been  sent  to  work.  This  was  the  first 
timid  step  in  the  state’s  interference  with  the 
traditional  policy  of  laissez-faire  in  industry. 

But  the  Factory  Act  of  1802  accomplished 
little.  In  the  first  place,  it  applied  only  to 
Poor  Law  apprentices  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton mills  and  did  nothing  at  all  for  the 
workers  in  the  woollen  mills,  metal  foun- 
dries, potteries,  or  mines.  Second,  there  was 
no  provision  for  inspection  of  the  places  of 
work,  so  that  the  law  could  easily  be  evaded, 
especially  as  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  al- 
ready overworked.  Finally,  since  the  Act  did 
not  apply  to  “free”  children,  factory-owners 
began  to  employ  the  local  children,  who 
were  not  protected  by  any  law.  As  the  popu- 
lation in  the  factory  areas  grew  and  the  sup- 
ply of  local  children  increased,  the  use  of 
pauper  children  began  to  die  out. 

The  Second  Factory  Act,  1819.  Robert 
Owen’s  refusal  to  employ  Poor  Law  ap- 
prentices or  local  children  under  ten  proved 
that  profits  could  be  made  without  subject- 
ing the  working  class  to  the  worst  forms  of 
exploitation  current  at  the  time.  But  Owen 
failed  to  convince  his  own  partners  of  their 
responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of  their  em- 
ployees and  was  forced  to  seek  more  liberal- 
minded  supporters.  In  1815  he  journeyed  to 
London  to  try  to  persuade  the  Tory  govern- 
ment of  the  day  to  extend  its  paternal  pro- 
tection to  the  factory  worker.  Cabinet 
ministers  received  him  politely  but  gave  him 
no  assistance.  However,  Owen  found  an  ally 
in  the  elder  Sir  Robert  Peel.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  ending  with  Waterloo,  Owen 
and  Peel  worked  together  to  draw  up  the 
Second  Factory  Bill,  which  Owen  wished  to 
apply  to  all  factories.  The  Bill  would  forbid 
the  employment  of  any  child  under  ten; 
from  ten  to  twelve  children  would  spend 
half  their  time  in  a factory  and  half  at 
school;  from  twelve  to  eighteen  the  working 
day  would  be  limited  to  ten  or,  at  the  most, 
ten  and  one-half  hours;  and  paid  govern- 
ment inspectors  would  be  responsible  for 
enforcing  these  provisions.  Manufacturers 


hastened  to  London  to  join  their  fellows  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  pointing  out  the 
insanely  impractical  nature  of  these  pro- 
posals. For  four  years  they  fought  a delay- 
ing action,  during  which  time  they  managed 
to  destroy  most  of  the  benefits  of  the  Bill. 
Peel  was  successful  in  having  a parlia- 
mentary committee  set  up  to  inquire  into  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories.  Owen 
gave  evidence  before  the  committee,  as  did 
other  manufacturers  who  contended  that 
Owen  was  an  infidel,  and  that  the  children 
in  their  mills  were  well  and  happy.  When  the 
Bill  finally  passed  in  1819,  it  had  been  so 
mutilated  that  its  original  author  refused 
to  recognize  it.  It  was  to  apply  to  the 
cotton  mills  only,  leaving  the  other  factories 
entirely  unregulated.  The  minimum  age  of 
employment  was  reduced  to  nine;  there  was 
no  provision  for  half-time  education;  and 
the  limitation  of  working  hours  to  twelve  per 
day  was  to  cease  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Even 
this  half-hearted  measure  would  have 
worked  some  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the 
children  but  for  the  fact  that,  since  there 
was  no  provision  for  inspection  of  the  cotton 
mills,  the  bad  employers  could  disregard  the 
Act  without  fear  of  legal  action. 

Owen  himself  was  so  disgusted  with  this 
Act  that  he  ceased  to  look  to  Parliament  as 
an  instrument  of  reform  and  turned  to  eco- 
nomic action  among  the  workers  themselves 
in  co-operatives.  But  though  Owen  lost  the 
first  campaign,  his  action  began  a century- 
long  struggle  to  establish  the  principle  of 
state  responsibility  for  public  welfare.  One 
of  the  first  men  to  take  up  the  struggle  in 
Parliament  was  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper — 7th  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  (1801-85).  The  new  champion 
of  the  working  class  had  four  advantages 
over  Robert  Owen.  First,  as  a member  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  he  did  not  have  to 
divide  his  attention  between  his  champion- 
ship of  the  oppressed  and  his  business,  as 
Owen  had  had  to  do.  Second,  as  a landowner 
rather  than  a mill-owner,  he  could  not  be 
accused  of  having  any  axe  to  grind  in  the 
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The  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury— a portrait  by  G.  F. 
Watts  (National  Portrait  Gallery) 


reforms  he  sponsored.  Third,  he  was  him- 
self a member  of  Parliament,  sitting  as  Lord 
Ashley  in  the  House  of  Commons  until 
1851  when  he  inherited  his  father’s  title  of 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  (To  avoid  confusion,  he  will 
be  referred  to  by  the  name  of  Shaftesbury 
in  this  chapter.)  Fourth,  he  could  not  be 
accused,  as  could  Owen,  of  opposition  to 
Christianity.  His  sincere  and  practical  Chris- 
tianity underlay  his  belief  in  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  causing  him  to  value 
human  personality  above  property,  and  to 
regard  the  selfish  use  of  wealth,  privilege, 
or  ability,  as  a contradiction  of  Christian 
principles.  Thus  his  strong  humanitarian 
and  philanthropic  sympathies  combined  with 
his  birth,  position,  and  influence  in  Parlia- 
ment to  make  him  the  greatest  social  re- 
former in  Britain  in  the  19th  century. 

Shaftesbury  had  had  a most  unhappy 
childhood,  and  this  fact  coloured  his  whole 
life,  making  him  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
miseries  inflicted  upon  children  by  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution.  He  and  his  father,  a 
blunt,  autocratic  Tory  of  the  old  school, 
seldom  saw  eye  to  eye.  His  mother,  a social 
climber,  seemed  to  resent  his  presence.  He 


was  therefore  left  very  much  to  the  care  of 
Maria  Mills,  an  old  family  servant  who  gave 
him  a good  religious  upbringing  and  at- 
tempted by  her  love  and  devotion  to  make 
up  for  his  mother’s  neglect. 

At  Harrow  school,  whose  playing-fields 
adjoined  a public  highway  leading  to  a 
churchyard,  Shaftesbury  witnessed  a party  of 
drunken  coffin-bearers  carrying  a pauper’s 
coffin  to  the  church.  This  mockery  of  a 
funeral  so  shocked  him  that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  vowed  to  dedicate  his  whole  life, 
talents,  and  fortune  to  “uplifting  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed”.  A tablet  commemo- 
rating this  vow  can  still  be  seen  on  the  wall 
of  Harrow. 

At  Oxford  Shaftesbury  showed  himself  to 
be  a good  classical  scholar.  After  the  usual 
European  tour  he  entered  upon  his  political 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1826. 
Here  he  used  all  his  influence  to  relieve  op- 
pression wherever  he  found  it,  and  because 
he  was  interested  in  many  social  problems 
and  always  made  it  a practice  to  gain  first- 
hand information  on  each  and  every  matter 
in  which  he  became  interested,  his  political 
influence  was  immense. 

Shaftesbury  was  strongly  criticized  both 
in  Parliament  and  outside  it  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reform  Bills  of  1831  and  1867. 
Parliamentary  reform,  he  believed,  should 
be  undertaken  only  after  the  electorate  had 
been  educated  for  political  responsibility.  He 
feared  and  denounced  trade  unionism  on  the 
grounds  that  it  might  develop  into  class  war- 
fare, and  he  opposed  state  education  as  god- 
less and  inferior  to  the  educational  work 
done  by  the  voluntary  societies.  He  had 
plenty  of  enemies,  for  many  of  his  fellow 
peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  considered  him 
unduly  proud  and  reserved.  But  to  the  poor 
he  was  a friend  and  brother,  while  “our 
Earl”  exercised  an  almost  magic  fascination 
over  children. 

The  Factory  Act  of  1833.  Shaftesbury  in- 
spired the  long  list  of  legislation  regulating 
factory  conditions  from  the  Factory  Act  of 
1833  to  Cross’s  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
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of  1878,  which  consolidated  and  amended 
the  Acts  passed  in  the  forty-five  intervening 
years.  Though  he  suffered  many  disappoint- 
ments and  setbacks,  he  never  gave  up  the 
struggle.  His  Bills,  like  Owen’s,  were  often 
so  amended  that  they  were  barely  recogniz- 
able, but  they  did  mark  a gradual  advance. 

In  1833  the  reformed  Parliament  was 
subject  to  considerable  pressure,  amounting 
almost  to  revolutionary  agitation,  from  the 
working  classes  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  desire  for  reform  had  not  been  satisfied 
by  the  remodelling  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Radicals  were  passionately  en- 
thusiastic for  factory  reform.  Though  Sad- 
ler’s Ten  Hours  Bill  for  children  failed  to 
pass  the  Commons  in  1831,  the  findings  of 
his  select  committee  shocked  the  country. 
Factory  legislation  was  opposed  by  many, 
though  not  all,  mill-owners.  They  were 
joined  by  such  champions  of  free  enterprise 
as  Cobden  and  Bright.  Between  these  two 
opposing  forces  were  the  country  gentlemen, 
both  Liberal  and  Conservative,  who,  being 
landlords  rather  than  manufacturers,  had  no 
personal  interest  in  the  issue. 

Early  in  the  1833  session  Shaftesbury, 
appalled  by  the  conditions  revealed  in  the 
select  committee,  introduced  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill  which,  besides  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  in  textile  factories  for  everyone  under 
eighteen,  was  designed  to  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  nine,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  factory  inspec- 
tors. The  Lancashire  mill-owners  opposed 
the  Bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  interfered  with 
freedom  of  labour  and  was  based  upon  one- 
sided evidence  given  to  the  select  committee. 
When  Shaftesbury  saw  that  the  Bill,  as 
originally  proposed,  was  unlikely  to  succeed, 
he  gave  his  support  to  a compromise  Bill 
which  became  the  Factory  Act  of  1833.  This 
Bill  has  been  called  the  Children’s  Charter 
because  it  prohibited  the  employment  in  tex- 
tile factories  of  children  under  nine.  After 
1835  it  provided  that  no  child  under  thirteen 
should  work  more  than  nine  hours  a day, 
and  no  young  person  under  eighteen  more 
than  twelve  hours  a day.  There  was  to  be  a 


H-hour  period  for  meals,  and  the  13i  hours 
could  not  begin  before  5.30  a.m.  nor  end 
after  8.30  p.m.  The  most  important  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  was  the  appointment  of 
inspectors,  which  meant  that  the  terms  of 
the  Act  would  be  enforced,  at  least  in  some 
measure. 

Further  Factory  Legislation.  After  a few 
years  of  trial,  Shaftesbury  became  convinced 
that  the  Act  of  1833  did  not  go  far  enough 
and  that  it  was  being  evaded  by  a system 
of  relays  or  shifts.  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
Home  Secretary,  introduced  a Bill  to  which 
Shaftesbury  succeeded  in  attaching  amend- 
ments, though  he  again  failed  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient support  for  his  “ten-hours”  proposal. 
However,  by  the  1844  Act,  children  from 
nine  to  thirteen  were  limited  to  6i  hours  of 
labour  daily,  and  three  hours  in  school. 
Women  were  not  to  work  more  than  twelve 
hours  a day.  The  regulations  were  to  be 
more  strictly  enforced,  and  evasions  by 
means  of  relays  were  forbidden.  Factory- 
owners  were  required  to  protect  operators 
from  accidents  by  fencing  dangerous  ma- 
chinery. Inspectors  were  to  see  that  manu- 
facturers observed  these  regulations,  and 
heavy  penalties  were  imposed  for  any  in- 
fractions. 

In  1846  Shaftesbury  made  still  another 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  Parliament  en- 
dorse the  principle  of  the  ten-hour  day  for 
those  under  eighteen.  But  the  following  year 
John  Fielden,  the  member  for  the  Lancashire 
cotton  town  of  Oldham,  and  himself  one  of 
the  largest  cotton-spinners  in  England,  took 
up  the  fight  for  the  ten-hour  day.  Fielden 
had  tried  it  as  an  experiment  in  his  own 
mills  and  was  able  to  prove  to  the  House 
that,  by  making  for  simpler  organization, 
better  health,  and  one-third  less  absenteeism 
from  sickness,  it  actually  paid.  His  evidence 
secured  the  passage  of  the  1 847  Factory  Act, 
which  limited  the  working  day  to  ten  hours 
for  persons  under  eighteen  and  for  all  wo- 
men in  factories. 

None  of  these  Acts  made  any  mention  of 
adult  male  employees,  who  presumably  were 
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supposed  to  be  better  able  to  look  after  their 
own  interests.  However,  some  of  them  bene- 
fited indirectly  from  the  regulation  of  child 
and  female  labour,  for  whenever  their  work 
depended  on  some  process  carried  out  by 
women  or  children,  they  had  to  stop  work  at 
the  same  time. 

The  early  Factory  Acts  had  applied  only 
to  textile  factories,  but  after  1847  Shaftes- 
bury and  his  followers  gradually  extended 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  regulation 
of  factories  to  other  trades  and  industries. 
Thus  in  1867  the  Factory  Extension  and 
Workshop  Regulation  Act  brought  all  fac- 
tories and  workshops  under  government 
regulation  and  inspection.  In  1878  Richard 
Cross  consolidated  some  forty-five  Acts 
regulating  factory  and  workshop  labour  into 
one  single  Act.  By  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury the  working  hours  and  conditions  of 
shop  clerks,  bank  clerks,  and  office  workers 
had  all  been  brought  under  government 
regulation. 

The  Mines  Acts.  In  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries  conditions  in  the  iron  and  coal 
mines  were  even  worse  than  those  in  fac- 
tories. The  hours  were  just  as  long,  the 
working  conditions  underground  more  un- 
healthy, the  treatment  of  children  even  more 
cruel,  and  the  jobs  harder  and  more  danger- 
ous. Consequently,  the  death-rate  was  higher 
in  the  mines  than  in  the  factories.  Even  the 
most  brutal  parents  hesitated  to  send  their 
children  to  work  underground,  knowing  that 
by  doing  so  they  were  condemning  them  to 
an  early  death.  The  result  was  that  many 
of  the  children  working  in  mines  were  or- 
phans from  the  workhouses. 

In  1840  Shaftesbury  succeeded  in  having 
the  House  of  Commons  appoint  a commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  employment  of  wo- 
men and  children  in  mines.  The  information 
revealed  in  this  report  resulted  in  a general 
feeling  of  “shame,  terror,  and  indignation”. 
Shaftesbury  took  advantage  of  these  feelings 
to  carry  through  Parliament  the  Mines  Act 
of  1842,  which,  like  the  Factory  Act  of 
1833,  was  a compromise  and  was  only  par- 


tially successful.  His  original  Bill  would  have 
prohibited  the  employment  in  the  mines  of 
women  and  of  children  under  thirteen.  But 
he  found  little  support  for  the  measure  in 
the  Commons  and  had  difficulty  in  getting  a 
peer  to  sponsor  it  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Finally  it  was  amended  to  allow  boys  of  ten 
to  work  underground  three  days  a week. 

The  Coal  and  Iron  Mines  Act  of  1850 
extended  protection  to  male  workers  in 
mines  and  provided  for  inspection  to  enforce 
the  regulations.  Safety  measures  were  also 
introduced,  and  the  minimum  age  limit 
strictly  enforced. 

By  the  Act  of  1887  underground  em- 
ployment for  boys  under  twelve  was  made 
illegal.  Since  then  Education  Acts,  Coal 
Mine  Acts,  and  Employment  Acts  have 
gradually  brought  about  the  elimination  of 
underground  work  for  all  under  eighteen. 

The  “Climbing  Boys”  Acts.  Shaftesbury 
took  up  the  cause  of  still  another  class  of 
exploited  and  maltreated  children — the 
chimney-sweep  apprentices,  or  “climbing 
boys”.  In  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 
little  boys  (often  Poor  Law  orphans)  from 
four  to  eight  years  of  age  were  “appren- 
ticed” to  chimney-sweeps,  who  sent  them 
climbing  up  the  long,  winding,  narrow  chim- 
neys to  clear  out  the  soot.  Their  half-naked 
bodies  were  scratched  and  torn  by  the  hot 
bricks  and  stone.  To  harden  the  flesh  they 
were  rubbed  with  strong  brine  before  a hot 
fire.  Frequently  they  stuck  in  the  narrow 
flues  and  were  often  overcome  by  the  sul- 
phur fumes.  They  developed  lung  diseases 
from  which  they  were  left  to  die.  Sometimes 
they  died  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  to  get 
them  out  of  the  chimneys  in  which  they 
had  become  lodged.  They  frequently  went 
unwashed  for  years  on  end,  and  as  they  slept 
on  bags  of  soot  in  cellars,  they  grew  stunted 
and  deformed  and  contracted  a dreadful 
type  of  cancer  from  the  accumulation  of 
dirt.  Even  on  Sundays  they  were  kept  hidden 
away  in  dark  cellars,  lest  the  neighbours  see 
their  wretched  condition  and  take  pity  on 
them. 
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As  early  as  1773  Jonas  Hanway  had 
called  attention  to  this  abuse  of  children, 
but  the  practice  was  still  widespread  in  1830 
when  Shaftesbury  took  up  their  cause.  In 
1834  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  a law  prohibiting  the  use  of 
boys  under  ten  and  requiring  that  all  chim- 
neys built  in  future  be  at  least  fourteen  by 
nine  inches  in  size.  But  the  Act  had  little 
effect.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  recon- 
struction of  existing  undersized  chimneys, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  individual 
householder  to  bring  charges  against  a 
master-sweep,  to  whom  boys  of  four  to 
eight,  being  smaller,  were  much  more  use- 
ful than  a ten-year-old. 

In  1840  public  indignation  was  stirred  up 
by  a particularly  brutal  case  in  which  a 
master-sweep  twice  drove  a small  boy  into 
a hot  flue.  The  boy  fainted  and  when  pulled 
out,  still  unconscious,  was  beaten  to  revive 
him.  He  died,  and  his  master  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate  under  the  1834  Act. 
Shaftesbury  took  advantage  of  the  feelings 
stirred  up  by  this  case  to  introduce  and 
carry  through  an  Act  in  1842  requiring  that 
existing  chimneys  be  altered,  or  swept  by 
brushes,  and  new  chimneys  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  1834. 

In  London  this  Act  was  more  or  less  en- 
forced, but  outside  the  London  area  the 
abuse  continued.  Shaftesbury  returned  to  the 
attack  in  1847,  and  in  1853  got  a commission 
appointed  to  examine  the  whole  ugly  busi- 
ness. Its  report  showed  that  widespread 
cruelty  and  evasion  of  the  Climbing  Boys 
Acts  were  still  scandalously  common. 
Charles  Kingsley  used  the  findings  of  this 
report  to  describe  the  little  chimney-sweep, 
Tom,  and  his  brutal  master,  Mr.  Grimes,  in 
The  Water  Babies,  published  in  1863.  But 
it  was  not  until  1875  that  Shaftesbury  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  through  an  Act  which 
finally  abolished  the  evil.  It  required  that  all 
master  chimney-sweeps  be  licensed  in  order 
to  carry  on  their  trade  or  to  employ  appren- 
tices. The  Act  also  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  enforce  the  regulations  laid  down 
in  this  and  all  previous  Climbing  Boys  Acts. 


A chimney-sweep's  boy  (the  London  Museum) 


From  this  time  on,  the  brush  began  to  re- 
place the  boy  in  the  sweeping  of  chimneys, 
and  the  barbarous  practice  gradually  ceased 
in  Britain. 

Pantomime  Children.  Shaftesbury  also  ex- 
amined the  case  of  the  children  engaged  to 
play  parts  in  the  Christmas  pantomimes. 
Their  hours  were  not  only  long  but  late, 
and  they  were  often  severely  punished  for 
making  mistakes  or  for  being  slow  in  learn- 
ing their  parts.  This  casual  labour  he  was 
able  to  bring  under  government  regulation 
and  inspection. 

The  Abandonment  of  Laissez-Faire.  Ob- 
viously, by  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
Britain  had  been  forced  into  abandoning  the 
traditional  laissez-faire  policy  and  had  em- 
barked upon  an  ever-growing  programme  of 
statutory  regulation  which  now  governs  the 
conditions  of  almost  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry. Working  hours,  the  kinds  of  work 
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children  of  school  age  may  undertake,  and 
the  minimum  age  at  which  they  may  seek 
permanent  employment,  are  all  prescribed 
by  law,  and  the  laws  are  enforced.  Laws 
requiring  safety  measures  against  dangerous 
machinery  and  other  hazards  are  also  com- 
monplace. Certain  dangerous  types  of  work, 
such  as  the  making  of  matches,  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  phosphorus  and  may  cause 
internal  poisoning  or  skin  diseases,  is  banned 
for  women  and  girls,  and  special  precautions 
for  protecting  the  male  workers  are  obli- 
gatory. 

Welfare  regulations,  by  which  employers 
are  required  to  provide  drinking  water, 
washrooms,  and  other  amenities,  are  also 
given  statutory  effect  by  modem  govern- 
ments. As  a result,  employers  have  come  to 
realize  that  consideration  for  their  workers 
greatly  improves  output  and  is,  therefore, 
economically  advantageous.  Today  most  of 
the  larger  firms  employ  specially  trained  per- 
sonnel managers  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
their  employees.  The  law  also  provides  for 
annual  holidays  with  pay  for  almost  all  types 
of  workers  and  sets  minimum  wage-rates. 
Thus,  as  a result  of  constant  prodding  by 
individuals  like  Robert  Owen  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  organizations  like  the  trade 
unions,  industrial  societies  have  abandoned 
the  old  laissez-faire  policy  in  industry,  and 
in  democratic  countries,  at  least,  society  as  a 
whole,  as  represented  by  the  government, 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  setting  of 
wage-levels,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work. 


WELFARE  MEASURES 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  also  concerned 
about  the  home  life  of  the  workers  and 
devoted  much  time  to  the  improvement  of 
public  health  and  welfare.  Often  he  carried 
on  his  own  philanthropic  works,  expending 
the  whole  of  his  own  fortune  on  his  projects. 
Frequently  he  inspired  some  voluntary  asso- 
ciation to  which  he  lent  the  magic  of  his 
name  and  influence.  And  always  he  was 


ready  to  propose  or  support  in  Parliament 
measures  of  social  reform  and  welfare. 

The  Problem  of  the  Slums.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  the  business  of  govern- 
ment was  to  maintain  law  and  order,  but  not 
otherwise  to  concern  itself  with  the  manner 
in  which  people  lived.  Consequently,  the 
very  rapid  growth  of  the  urban  industrial 
population  in  Britain  found  the  government 
completely  unprepared,  without  any  plans 
for  the  expansion  of  the  towns,  any  building 
regulations  to  control  the  new  housing  pro- 
jects, or  any  effective  organs  for  administer- 
ing laws  save  the  overworked  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  Anyone  could  buy  or  lease  land 
wherever  he  pleased  and  could  build  upon  it 
whatever  he  fancied.  When  the  population 
of  any  centre  increased  (like  that  of  Greater 
London,  for  example,  which  grew  by  600 
per  cent  between  1831  and  1931),  the  need 
for  houses  became  so  urgent  that  little 
thought  was  given  to  proper  planning  or  to 
building  standards.  As  factories  sprang  up 
near  older  houses,  those  inhabitants  who 
could  afford  to  do  so  moved  away  to  quieter 
districts.  The  storekeepers  followed  them, 
leaving  the  original  houses  to  the  poorer 
tenants  who  could  afford  only  low  rents  for 
a family  room  and  who  had  to  live  near  their 
work.  In  this  way  the  neighbourhood  de- 
teriorated into  a slum  as  the  houses  became 
overcrowded  and  fell  into  disrepair. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  appalled  by  these 
slum  conditions.  He  was  convinced  that  chil- 
dren brought  up  in  such  surroundings  could 
not  hope  to  lead  decent  lives.  He  therefore 
attacked  this  problem  with  characteristic 
vigour  and  practical  common  sense.  He 
nearly  ruined  himself  financially  in  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  his  own 
workers,  but  he  succeeded  in  creating  at 
Wimborne  St.  Giles  a model  village  for  all 
housing  societies  to  follow.  He  pleaded  for  a 
planned  development  of  the  growing  towns 
to  provide  parks  and  playgrounds  in  which 
the  workers  and  their  children  might  enjoy 
their  Saturday  half-holiday  and  Sunday.  But 
town  planning  made  little  headway,  mainly 
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This  picture  of  19th-century  indus- 
trial housing  in  Preston,  Lancashire, 
shows  the  dreary  rows  of  workers' 
houses  clustered  round  the  fac- 
tories. No  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  provision  of  open  spaces  for 
recreation  and  fresh  air.  (Aero 
Pictorial  Ltd.) 


because  no  one  had  the  power  to  carry  out 
replanning  on  a wide  scale,  and  few  private 
individuals  or  corporations  were  willing  to 
risk  bankruptcy  by  following  Shaftesbury’s 
example. 

Town  Planning.  The  government,  the  local 
councils,  and  the  public  in  general  thought 
rather  of  relieving  particularly  bad  slum 
areas  than  of  improving  housing  conditions 
as  a whole — of  curing  rather  than  of  pre- 
venting the  evil.  It  was  not  until  1898  that 
the  London  law-court  reporter  and  social 
reformer,  Ebenezer  Howard,  published  a 
little  book  which  stressed  the  necessity  of 
planning  towns  from  the  start.  Howard’s 
scheme  involved  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation to  buy  a stretch  of  open  land  (about 
1,000  acres)  in  the  country.  Here  it  was 
proposed  to  plan  a town,  allotting  definite 
areas  for  homes,  others  for  factories, 
schools,  shops,  churches,  and  all  the  other 
amenities  of  a small  but  prosperous  town. 
The  association  was  to  continue  to  own  the 
land  and  houses  in  order  to  protect  the 
tenants  from  rising  rents.  This  “garden  city” 
would  be  surrounded  by  a “green  belt” 
(about  6,000  acres)  on  which  all  building 
would  be  forbidden.  This  plan  aroused  much 
interest,  and  in  1903  the  town  of  Letchworth 


was  built  upon  these  principles.  Welwyn  fol- 
lowed in  1920.  In  both  these  towns  the 
houses  were  well  laid  out  and  well  built, 
varying  in  size  and  design  to  suit  the  differ- 
ing needs  of  the  tenants. 

Howard’s  ideas  and  experiments  regard- 
ing town  planning  greatly  influenced  other 
towns  and  housing  estates  elsewhere.  Indus- 
trial firms,  too,  planned  garden  villages  for 
their  employees.  Thus  George  Cadbury,  the 
cocoa  and  chocolate  manufacturer,  built 
Bournville,  and  Lever  Brothers  constructed 
the  model  village  of  Port  Sunlight.  After  the 
Second  World  War  the  British  government 
adopted  many  of  Howard’s  ideas  in  planning 
new  “satellite”  towns  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowding in  the  large  centres,  and  town 
planning  became  a responsibility  of  both 
national  and  local  governments. 

Improvements  in  Housing.  Because  of  a tax 
on  windows,  the  rows  of  new  houses  for  the 
workers  were  built  with  few  windows.  The 
rooms  were  therefore  dark  and  ill-ventilated. 
Many  of  the  windows  of  older  houses  (now 
fast  becoming  tenement  houses)  were 
bricked  up  to  avoid  the  tax.  In  1851,  as  a 
result  of  Shaftesbury’s  untiring  efforts,  the 
Window  Tax  was  repealed  and  houses  could 
then  be  lighter  and  better  ventilated. 
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Compare  this  picture  of  the  Bourn- 
ville  factory  and  village,  built  by 
George  Cadbury  on  the  outskirts 
of  Birmingham,  with  the  one  on 
the  opposite  page.  Notice  how 
thoughtful  planning  has  provided 
playing-fields,  gardens,  and  tree- 
lined  roads,  and  a wide  stretch  of 
open  country  nearby.  (Aero  Pic- 
torial Ltd.) 


Shaftesbury’s  speeches  both  within  and 
outside  Parliament  stirred  the  interest  of  a 
wealthy  American  merchant  and  money- 
broker  who  had  settled  in  London  in  the 
1830’s.  George  Peabody  (1795-1869)  do- 
nated <£500,000  ($2,500,000)  towards  a 
project  to  build  low-rent  flats  (apartments) 
for  the  working  class  in  Blackfriars,  London. 
These  blocks  of  flats,  known  after  him  as 
the  Peabody  Flats,  still  stand  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames.  Though  they  may 
appear  gloomy  and  uninviting  to  us,  they 
marked  a tremendous  advance  on  the  slums 
which  the  workers  had  been  occupying. 

In  1868  the  first  general  Housing  Act 
was  passed  in  Parliament.  The  Act  author- 
ized local  authorities  to  pull  down  insanitary 
houses  which  were  beyond  repair,  or  which 
the  owners  refused  to  put  and  maintain  in 
good  condition. 

Lord  Shaftesbury’s  influence  can  again  be 
seen  in  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  and  the  Artisans’  Dwelling  Act  in  1875. 
The  first  of  these  Acts  specified  minimum 
sizes  for  roofs,  streets,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  backs  of  rows  of  houses.  It  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  development  of 
the  worst  type  of  slum  by  ensuring  a certain 
amount  of  sunshine  and  ventilation  for  all 
houses.  But  it  also  resulted  in  miles  upon 


miles  of  dreary  rows  of  houses  all  mono- 
tonously alike,  and  all  conforming  to  the 
minimum  standards.  No  provision  whatever 
was  made  for  open  spaces,  schools, 
churches,  or  other  public  buildings. 

In  the  year  of  Shaftesbury’s  death  (1885) 
Parliament  passed  an  Act  giving  local 
authorities  the  right  to  enter  and  inspect 
slum  houses.  Five  years  later  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Class  Act  allowed  local 
councils  to  prosecute  the  landlords  of  un- 
healthy buildings,  to  destroy  condemned 
buildings  upon  payment  of  compensation  to 
the  owners,  and  to  build  new  homes  with 
public  money,  even  without  first  clearing  a 
slum.  The  use  made  of  this  Act  varied  with 
the  district.  It  was  an  enabling,  not  a com- 
pulsory, Act,  since  it  did  not  compel  local 
councils  to  take  action.  However,  by  1909 
all  local  authorities  were  required  by  law 
to  set  up  committees — one  for  public  health 
and  another  for  housing.  The  first  of  a num- 
ber of  Acts  of  Parliament  making  the  hous- 
ing of  its  poorer  citizens  the  nation’s  respon- 
sibility came  in  1919  with  the  giving  of 
government  grants  to  aid  in  the  building 
programme. 

However,  council  housing  projects  faced 
four  major  problems.  First,  since  there  was 
no  government  grant  for  slum  clearance 
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and  building  before  1919,  all  money  had  to 
come  out  of  the  local  rates.  Second,  owners 
of  slum  property,  when  compelled  to  sell, 
tried  to  force  the  price  up  as  high  as  pos- 
sible. Third,  many  tenants  turned  out  of  the 
old  slum  areas  could  not  afford  the  higher 
rents  of  the  new  accommodation.  And 
finally,  some  of  the  former  slum-dwellers 
had  themselves  deteriorated,  so  that  they  no 
longer  knew  how  to  take  care  of  their  new 
homes  and  soon  reduced  them  to  slum 
conditions. 

As  early  as  1860  Octavia  Hill  (1838- 
1912),  a pioneer  in  social  work  and  housing 
reforms,  conceived  the  idea  of  helping  and 
directing  tenants  of  new  housing  estates  to 
take  better  care  of  their  homes.  She  believed 
in  developing  better  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  and  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a wise  and  sympathetic  manager  of 
the  new  houses.  In  1864,  to  test  Octavia 
Hill’s  theory,  John  Ruskin  bought  three 
dirty,  neglected  houses  in  bad  disrepair. 
These  he  turned  over  to  Octavia’s  manage- 
ment. In  a matter  of  months  she  had  turned 
them  into  clean,  comfortable  homes  and  had 
even  made  the  venture  pay.  By  1912,  when 
she  died,  Octavia  Hill  controlled  over  2,000 
tenancies,  and  women  managers  trained  in 
her  methods  were  working  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  abroad. 

The  Treatment  of  Mental  Disease.  In  1793 
Philippe  Pinel  of  the  Bicetre  asylum  in 
Paris  wrote,  “The  mentally  ill,  far  from  being 
guilty  people  who  merit  punishment,  are  sick 
people  whose  mental  state  deserves  all  the 
consideration  due  to  suffering  humanity.” 
Inmates  in  the  Bicetre  who  had  been  chained 
for  as  long  as  thirty  years  were  freed  from 
their  fetters  and  treated  as  patients  rather 
than  as  criminals.  In  1794  William  Tuke,  a 
Quaker,  founded  “The  Retreat”  near  York 
in  England.  It  was  a mental  hospital  in 
which  all  forms  of  restraint  and  terroriza- 
tion were  banished  and  their  places  taken 
by  the  healing  therapy  of  gardening. 

But  these  ideas  were  not  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  the  scandals  of  the  treatment 


of  the  mentally  ill  were  revealed  in  the  re- 
port of  a parliamentary  committee  set  up  in 
1827  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  men- 
tal asylums.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  served 
on  the  committee,  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
conditions  revealed.  In  1828  he  made  his 
first  important  speech  in  Parliament  in  sup- 
port of  Gordon’s  Lunacy  Act.  For  the  next 
seventeen  years  he  carried  on  an  active  cam- 
paign in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
reform  of  the  lunacy  laws,  culminating  in 
the  Lunacy  Act  of  1845.  The  reforms  thus 
brought  about  included  adequate  inspection 
for  both  public  and  private  asylums,  the  pro- 
vision of  at  least  one  asylum  in  every  county 
and  of  proper  medical  care  (in  so  far  as 
medical  treatment  for  insanity  was  known 
at  the  time),  and  proper  certification  by  a 
magistrate  and  a medical  authority.  The 
superintendents  of  these  asylums,  being 
medical  men,  made  great  improvements  in 
the  food  supplied  to  the  patients  and  in  the 
sanitary  conditions,  with  the  result  that  cases 
of  deficiency  diseases  like  beriberi  and  pel- 
lagra were  greatly  reduced  and  “asylum 
dysentery”  practically  disappeared.  As  more 
knowledge  about  mental  illness  became 
available,  particularly  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  19th  century,  the  committee  began  to 
look  towards  early  cure  through  psychiatric 
treatment  and  therapy.  But  in  this  work,  as 
in  many  other  reforms,  Shaftesbury  met  with 
stubborn  opposition  from  vested  interests 
and  from  those  who  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
known  that  their  relatives  were  afflicted  with 
mental  illness.  However,  he  had  two  very 
powerful  allies  in  Charles  Dickens  and 
Henry  Cockton.  The  former’s  book  Hard 
Cash  and  the  latter’s  Valentine  Vox,  though 
not  the  best  products  of  their  authors, 
touched  the  public  conscience  and  opened 
the  way  for  reform. 

Other  Public  Health  Measures.  Public  health 
has  been  described  as  “the  art  and  science 
of  preventing  disease,  prolonging  life,  and 
promoting  physical  and  mental  efficiency 
through  organized  community  effort”. 

In  1720  Dr.  Richard  Mead  published  a 
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St.  Luke's  mental  hospital  in  1808. 
This  picture,  from  Acker's  "Micro- 
cosm of  London",  gives  some  idea 
of  the  prison-like  nature  of  the 
average  19th-century  "lunatic  asy- 
lum" and  of  the  neglect  from 
which  the  inmates  suffered.  (The 
London  Museum) 


book  in  which  he  suggested  a number  of 
methods  of  preventing  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious and  contagious  diseases.  These  in- 
cluded the  isolation  of  the  sick  person,  the 
quarantine  and  disinfection  of  the  infected 
premises,  and,  above  all,  the  establishment 
of  an  organized  central  authority  to  impose 
the  preventive  measures.  But  little  was  done 
to  implement  Mead’s  proposals. 

The  problem  of  sewage  disposal  every- 
where became  more  acute  as  the  urban 
population  increased  throughout  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  and  more  and  more  rivers 
were  fouled  by  sewage  and  by  factory  and 
household  refuse.  Edwin  Chadwick  (1800- 
90),  Francis  Place,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
all  sought  to  bring  about  reforms  in  these 
conditions,  but  were  opposed  by  private  in- 
terests and  inefficient  or  indifferent  local 
authorities.  Their  arguments  were,  however, 
most  dramatically  supported  by  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  in  1830.  This  convinced  the 
members  of  Parliament  that  some  organized 
public  health  system  was  essential  to  elimin- 
ate the  dangers  from  epidemics.  In  1835 
Parliament  took  the  first  step  in  organizing 
such  a system  by  passing  an  Act  to  abolish 
many  old  and  picturesque  customs  and  of- 
ficials in  all  boroughs  (except  London)  and 
to  set  up  standard  town  councils  elected  by 


the  rate-paying  householders.  These  bodies 
had  the  power,  under  Parliament,  to  govern 
the  towns,  to  make  by-laws,  to  employ 
policemen,  to  look  after  street  lighting  and 
cleaning,  and  generally  to  attend  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens.  From  time  to  time 
additional  Acts  of  Parliament  extended  the 
powers  of  all  town  councils  to  enable  them 
to  deal  with  housing,  public  health,  and  edu- 
cation. 

In  1842  Chadwick  drew  attention  to  the 
appallingly  bad  sanitary  arrangements  in  the 
towns,  and  his  statements  were  given  added 
point  by  frequent  epidemics  of  typhus  and 
by  a fresh  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1848. 
Consequently,  in  1848  the  reformers  pushed 
through  the  first  Public  Health  Act  in 
Britain.  It  set  up  a General  Board  of  Health 
with  powers  to  form  local  boards  of  health 
in  large  towns  or  in  areas  where  the  death- 
rate  was  high.  It  also  gave  towns  the  author- 
ity to  appoint  medical  officers  of  health,  but 
it  did  not  make  this  compulsory.  Other  re- 
forms applied  to  such  breeding-places  of 
disease  as  dirty  slaughter-houses  and  over- 
crowded burial  grounds.  But  few  towns  took 
advantage  of  these  powers. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  had  erected  a number 
of  model  lodging-houses  or  refuges  in  which 
homeless  men  or  women  might  obtain,  for  a 
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penny  or  two,  a night’s  lodging  in  clean, 
well- ventilated  surroundings.  During  the 
1848  outbreak  of  cholera  these  refuges  had 
remained  almost  immune  from  the  disease, 
whereas  the  common  lodging-houses  seemed 
to  be  centres  or  breeding-places  of  the  sick- 
ness. Investigations  pointed  to  the  cleanli- 
ness, good  drainage,  ventilation,  and  abun- 
dance of  running  water  supplied,  in 
Shaftesbury’s  refuges  as  the  reasons  for  their 
immunity.  Consequently,  he  was  able  to  get 
Parliament  to  pass  the  Lodging  House  Act 
in  1851,  requiring  all  keepers  of  common 
lodging-houses  to  clean  and  whitewash  the 
premises  regularly,  supply  water  for  wash- 
ing, and  submit  to  government  inspection. 
Local  authorities  were  also  authorized  to 
build  and  operate  common  lodging-houses. 

In  1835  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
— spurred  on  by  the  complaints  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  about  the  smell — applied 
the  principles  of  sanitary  engineering  to  the 
problem  of  sewage  disposal.  They  installed 
large  arterial  drains  of  brick  and  earthware 
to  carry  sewage  from  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster to  a point  lower  down  the  river. 

By  the  Act  of  1866  sanitary  inspection 
became  a compulsory  duty  of  local  authori- 
ties, and  a few  years  later  the  work  was 
centralized  under  the  Local  Government 
Board  instead  of  the  Board  of  Public  Health 
as  formerly.  The  Public  Health  Act  of  1875 
laid  down  the  basic  principles  of  modem 
sanitation.  It  brought  sewage  disposal  under 
government  regulation,  required  local  au- 
thorities to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
pure  water,  and  made  the  appointment  of 
a medical  health  officer  and  sanitary  inspec- 
tor compulsory  in  each  district.  Through 
these  officials,  methods  of  prevention  and 
control  of  disease,  as  discovered  by  Jenner 
and  Pasteur,  were  put  into  effect  throughout 
the  country. 

In  1919  the  British  government  set  up  a 
new  ministry — the  Ministry  of  Health.  In 
less  than  a century  Parliament  had  pro- 
gressed from  a position  of  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  living  conditions  to  a full  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  nation’s  health.  By 


the  turn  of  the  century  public  health  laws 
had  largely  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
principle  that  the  people  had  a right  to 
healthy  surroundings.  Now  the  Ministry  of 
Health  turned  its  attention  to  personal 
health,  including  the  care  of  expectant 
mothers  and  of  children.  Clinics  were  estab- 
lished to  treat  diseases  like  tuberculosis,  and 
sources  and  handlers  of  food,  such  as 
bakeries,  dairies,  and  delivery-men,  were 
subject  to  strict  regulation  to  ensure  a supply 
of  clean,  wholesome  foods.  These  and  other 
health  measures  have  resulted  in  a great  im- 
provement in  public  health. 


PROGRESS  IN 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  Speenhamland  System.  The  Elizabethan 
Poor  Law,  established  by  the  Act  of  1601 
and  administered  by  the  parishes,  was  still  in 
force  in  England  with  but  one  major  change 
— the  Speenhamland  System.  This  change 
was  the  result  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
small  farm  and  independent  farmer  in  the 
enclosure  movement  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  The  small  farmers  became  depen- 
dent for  work  upon  the  large  landowners, 
who,  because  of  the  abundant  labour  supply, 
were  able  to  cut  the  farm  wage  down  to 
the  starvation  level.  Consequently,  many  of 
these  dispossessed  yeomen  left  their  native 
villages  and  travelled  to  the  industrial  centres 
in  search  of  work.  There  they  added  to  the 
already  complicated  problems  of  Poor  Law 
administration  in  the  cities. 

But  enough  remained  in  the  small  villages 
to  prevent  a rise  in  wages  and  to  create  the 
very  great  danger  of  wholesale  death  by 
famine  whenever  a bad  season  resulted  in  a 
poor  harvest.  This  danger  threatened  rural 
England  in  1795.  To  meet  the  threat,  the 
magistrates  of  Berkshire  gathered  at  Speen- 
hamland to  fix  and  enforce  for  the  county  a 
living  wage  which  would  bear  a relation  to 
the  price  of  bread.  Instead  of  raising  wages 
(a  measure  which  would  take  money  directly 
from  the  pockets  of  the  large  landowners), 
the  magistrates  were  persuaded  to  agree  to 
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the  supplementing  of  existing  wages  out  of 
the  Poor  Law  rates.  Thus  the  landowner  was 
able  to  lower  rather  than  raise  wages,  con- 
fident in  the  knowledge  that  the  parish 
would  make  up  the  difference.  At  the  same 
time  rentals  rose  sharply. 

As  county  after  county  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  at  Speenhamland,  the  standard  of 


in  from  the  surrounding  countryside  in 
search  of  work. 

The  Poor  Law  of  1834.  Under  the  lash  of 
Cobbett’s  stinging  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  in  both  town  and 
country  areas,  Parliament  appointed  a Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  its  workings  in 


Under  the  Poor  Law  of  1834,  able-bodied  men  had  to  go  to  workhouses  before  they  could 
obtain  relief.  But  since  there  was  not  room  for  all  the  unemployed  in  workhouses,  "labour  yards" 
were  instituted,  where  stone-breaking  was  the  chief  occupation.  Relief  was  paid  in  the 
form  of  wages,  which,  however,  were  entirely  inadequate.  (Cadbury  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Bournville) 


living  dropped,  and  the  farm  labourer  lost 
all  sense  of  self-respect.  He  had  little  motive 
for  being  industrious,  thrifty,  sober,  or  in- 
dependent, for  sooner  or  later  his  meagre 
wage  forced  him  to  become  a pauper.  The 
few  small  independent  farmers  still  operating 
were  at  the  same  time  crushed  beneath  the 
ever-increasing  burden  of  the  Poor  Law 
rates. 

In  the  overcrowded,  unplanned  towns  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  many  of  which 
sprawled  over  a number  of  parishes,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  grew  increas- 
ingly difficult.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  people  moving  from  parish  to  parish 
within  the  same  town,  nor  could  the  Poor 
Law  rates  support  the  ever-growing  number 
of  paupers  and  their  families  who  drifted 


1832.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  a new 
Poor  Law  in  1834.  Since  this  law  was  based 
on  the  old  principle  that  the  state  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  private  life  of  the 
citizen,  it  did  nothing  to  discover  or  remedy 
the  causes  of  the  widespread  distress  and 
pauperism.  It  embodied  the  idea  that  public 
relief  should  be  limited  to  cases  of  absolute 
necessity  and  should  always  be  on  a lower 
scale  than  the  living  standard  of  the  lowest- 
paid  independent  labourer.  It  did,  however, 
put  an  end  to  the  spread  of  pauperism  in 
England  by  refusing  to  grant  allowances  in 
money  or  goods  to  the  able-bodied  in  their 
own  homes.  All  able-bodied  people  who  ap- 
plied for  public  assistance  had  to  go  to  the 
workhouse.  To  ease  the  burden  upon  parish 
Poor  Law  rates,  several  parishes  were 
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grouped  together  into  a “union”,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  each 
union  was  carried  out  by  a Board  of  Guar- 
dians elected  by  the  rate-payers.  The  result 
of  this  system  was  to  increase  the  genuine 
distress  of  the  poor.  Writers  like  Dickens, 
Reade,  and  Kingsley  drew  vivid  pictures  of 
this  wretchedness. 

Shaftesbury’s  Work  for  the  Poor.  Because 
the  new  Poor  Law  stressed  the  importance 
of  work  rather  than  charitable  doles,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  supported  it.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  was  wise  enough  to  foresee  many  of 
the  hardships  which  would  accompany  the 
abrupt  cutting-off  of  the  Speenhamland  type 
of  relief.  The  poor  would  have  suffered 
much  greater  hardships  than  they  actually 
did,  had  it  not  been  for  Shaftesbury’s  work. 
He  established  night  refuges  where  the 
homeless  might  obtain  a cheap,  but  clean, 
night’s  lodging.  He  found  volunteers  to  teach 
the  women  in  these  refuges  how  to  sew,  and 
thus  set  them  on  the  path  of  useful  employ- 
ment. He  set  up  a sort  of  labour  exchange 
or  employment  bureau  where  employers  and 
employees  could  be  brought  together.  To 
homeless  children  he  offered  wholesome 
food  and  clean  shelter  in  the  Shaftesbury 
Homes  or  Orphanages,  where  they  were 
trained  in  some  useful  employment.  The 
boys  who  wished  to  become  sailors  were 
trained  on  the  Arethusa — a ship  anchored 


in  the  Thames.  Others  received  a uniform 
and  a complete  kit  to  set  them  up  as  mem- 
bers of  the  “Shoeblack  Brigade”. 

Progress  in  Social  Welfare.  By  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  however,  it  was  evident 
that  by  failing  to  attack  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty and  distress,  the  new  Poor  Law  had 
merely  substituted  a low  standard  of  living 
in  workhouses  for  the  former  widespread 
pauperism  in  the  home. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1905  found 
that  there  were  five  main  causes  of  poverty, 
no  one  of  which  was  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  individual.  Thus  the  two  greatest  causes, 
old  age  and  sickness,  were  entirely  beyond 
his  control,  while  another  major  cause  of 
distress,  unemployment,  was  often  the  result 
of  world  trade  conditions. 

The  inadequacy  of  wages  in  many  occu- 
pations was,  of  course,  a common  cause  of 
poverty,  but  this  was  one  which  the  workers 
themselves,  once  they  were  organized  into 
unions,  could  do  something  about.  The 
unions  could  also  help  to  overcome  the 
immobility  of  labour  by  making  known  in 
the  centres  of  unemployment  shortages  of 
labour  and  opportunities  for  work  that  might 
exist  elsewhere.  The  Commission  declared 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  see  that 
none  of  its  citizens  suffered  from  severe 
poverty  as  the  result  of  any  of  these  circum- 
stances. 
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The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  were  put  into  force  in  Britain 
over  a period  of  forty  years.  The  Old  Age 
Pension  Act  (1908)  and  National  Health 
and  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  (1911) 
greatly  reduced  the  need  for  public  assist- 
ance of  the  Poor  Law  variety.  Labour  ex- 
changes and  minimum  wages  in  those  in- 
dustries paying  unduly  low  wages  were 
established  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  1909. 
In  1929-30  the  Boards  of  Guardians  were 
abolished  as  administrators  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  their  duties  were  transferred  to  the 
local  authorities.  This  action  not  only  re- 
duced the  number  of  administering  bodies 
but  also  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Local  authorities  set  up  Public 
Assistance  Committees  for  the  relief  of  severe 
poverty.  The  care  of  old  people,  hospitals, 
children,  and  maternity  cases  became  the 
responsibility  of  the  health  and  education 
departments  of  the  local  authorities,  and  the 
old  disgrace  of  pauperism  began  to  dis- 
appear. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  Corn 
Laws,  passed  in  1815  to  protect  the 
British  farmer  from  foreign  competition,  had 
contributed  greatly  to  the  spread  of  pauper- 
ism in  Britain  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
century. 

As  the  population  grew  in  size,  it  became 
impossible  to  feed  the  people  with  British- 
grown  grain;  but  there  was  a heavy  duty  on 
foreign  grain  and  so  the  poor  man  had  to 
pay  a high  price  for  his  bread.  Richard  Cob- 
den,  a Manchester  calico-printer,  and  John 
Bright,  an  eloquent  Quaker,  formed  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  in  1839  to  demand 
the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
had  been  steadily  moving  towards  free  trade 
as  a practical  measure,  but  he  was  bitterly 
opposed  in  Parliament,  especially  by  the 
leader  of  the  Young  England  party,  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli.  Shaftesbury,  too,  disap- 
pointed by  Peel’s  failure  to  give  him  a 
cabinet  position,  opposed  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws. 


Collecting  signatures  in  the  street  for  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
Petition  in  1845. 


The  failure  of  the  Irish  potato  crop  in 
1 845  brought  matters  to  a head.  Peel  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  relaxing  the  Corn 
Laws  and  of  importing  foreign  grain  to  feed 
the  starving  Irish  peasants.  But  many  of  his 
own  cabinet  ministers  refused  to  support  his 
policy,  and  he  was  able  to  carry  it  through 
Parliament  only  by  the  help  of  many  Whig 
votes.  Disraeli  denounced  this  “change  of 
front”  with  pitiless  cruelty.  Peel  resigned  as 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  Whigs  under  Lord 
Russell  came  into  office.  But  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  was  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  ministry, 
Whig  or  Tory,  Liberal,  Conservative,  or 
Labour,  has  dared  to  revert  to  protective 
tariffs  on  essential  food-stuffs.  Cheap  food 
for  the  industrial  worker  is  fundamental  to 
the  British  economy  and  is,  therefore,  re- 
moved from  the  arena  of  party  politics. 


THE  PENAL  CODE 

John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  had  done 
much  to  improve  conditions  in  the  prisons, 
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but  a great  deal  still  remained  to  be  done.  It 
was  especially  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
general  revision  of  the  entire  penal  code  and 
particularly  of  the  concept  of  punishment. 

The  Beginning  of  a New  Attitude.  Punish- 
ment has  generally  been  thought  of  as  hav- 
ing two  aims — retribution  for  wrongdoing 
and  the  deterrence  of  wrongdoers.  Until  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  however,  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  by  law  often  went  far  be- 
yond either  of  these  purposes,  being  designed 
to  crush  the  offender  utterly,  if  his  crime  was 
a serious  one,  and  to  break  his  spirit  even 
if  it  was  not.  Legal  punishments,  therefore, 
were  harsh  in  the  extreme.  Major  offenders 
were  removed  from  society  by  banishment 
or  death,  while  accomplices  or  minor  of- 
fenders suffered  reprisals  and  public  humili- 
ation by  torture,  mutilation,  whipping,  or 
exposure  in  the  stocks  or  the  pillory. 

During  the  18th  century,  French  philoso- 
phers such  as  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  and  the 
English  reformer,  Jeremy  Bentham,  came  to 
regard  as  justifiable  only  those  punishments 
which  proved  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  crime.  Some  even  began  to  question  the 
necessity  for  capital  punishment  and  to  won- 
der if  it  was  ever  justified. 

In  1765,  an  Italian,  Beccaria,  published 
a treatise  entitled  On  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments, in  which  he  pointed  out  that,  since 
the  sole  justification  of  legal  punishment  was 
the  protection  of  society  by  the  prevention 
of  crime,  the  principle  of  imposing  capital 
punishment  for  a large  number  of  minor 
offences  was  both  wrong  and  ineffective.  A 
criminal  could  die  only  once  no  matter  how 
many  or  how  revolting  the  crimes  he  com- 
mitted. In  fact  harsh  penalties  encouraged 
rather  than  discouraged  crime.  But  in  spite 
of  the  logic  of  men  like  Beccaria,  Bentham, 
and  Sir  William  Blackstone,  the  number  of 
crimes  punishable  by  the  death  sentence 
increased  in  England,  until  in  1820  there 
were  some  230  such  offences,  most  of  them 
violations  of  property  rights. 

The  death  sentence,  however,  was  not 
always  carried  out.  Anyone  convicted  of  a 


major  offence  might  evade  execution  by 
submitting  to  transportation.  Those  who 
favoured  reform  of  the  penal  system  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  strict  and  uni- 
form enforcement  of  less  severe  punishments 
would  be  a far  more  effective  deterrent  than 
a death  penalty  which  could  be  evaded.  But 
little  progress  was  possible  until  imprison- 
ment as  a secondary  type  of  punishment  was 
established. 

In  1777  John  Howard  had  shown  how 
the  prisons,  like  the  earlier  “Bridewells”  or 
“Houses  of  Correction”,  could  be  used  for 
something  more  than  punishment  and  of- 
fered an  opportunity  to  reclaim  the  offender 
as  a useful  member  of  his  community.  This, 
Howard  felt,  could  be  done  by  teaching  him 
some  useful  craft  in  a proper  prison  work- 
shop, and  by  giving  him  regular  moral  and 
religious  instruction  while  he  served  his 
sentence  in  prison.  But  very  few  magistrates 
took  advantage  of  the  legislation  which  al- 
lowed them  to  set  up  such  a policy  of 
rehabilitation  in  the  prisons.  Even  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Reformation  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline, founded  in  1816  and  numbering 
Elizabeth  Fry  among  its  members,  had  little 
immediate  effect  upon  the  penal  system. 

Much  more  progress  in  prison  organiza- 
tion and  the  reform  of  the  penal  system 
had  been  made  in  North  America.  By  1776 
the  Quaker  state  of  Pennsylvania  had  abol- 
ished the  death  penalty  for  all  crimes  except 
murder  and  had  replaced  it  by  imprisonment. 
This  led  to  the  development  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  in  which  the  prisoner  spent 
all  his  time  alone  in  a cell  and  thus  was 
kept  free  from  all  contamination.  In  Auburn, 
New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  prisoners 
slept  in  separate  cells  but  shared  the  com- 
mon workshop  where,  however,  strict  silence 
was  enforced.  Some  of  the  new  European 
prisons  favoured  the  Pennsylvania  system 
and  others  the  Auburn  system,  but  in  all  of 
them  the  prisoner  spent  at  least  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  alone  in  his  cell. 

The  Beginning  of  Prison  and  Penal  Reform. 

In  England  three  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed 
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by  governments  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  Home  Secretary,  marked  the  first  steps 
in  penal  and  prison  reform.  By  Peel’s  Gaol 
Act  of  1823,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
English  prison  system,  the  magistrates  were 
required  to  organize  their  prisons,  pay  their 
gaolers,  inspect  the  prisons,  and  report  on 
conditions  to  the  Home  Secretary.  This  Act 
swept  away  many  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the 
18th  century  and  put  into  effect  some  of 
John  Howard’s  suggestions.  Prisoners  under 
the  1823  Gaol  Act  were  divided  into  five 
main  groups,  a system  which  enabled  first 
offenders  and  young  persons  to  be  separated 
from  the  hardened  criminals.  In  1827  the 
capital  statutes  were  reduced  and  consoli- 
dated, and  imprisonment  replaced  death  or 
transportation  as  the  penalty  for  all  but 
crimes  of  violence  against  persons.  But  the 
greatest  preventive  of  crime  in  England 
proved  to  be  the  police  force  set  up  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  London  in  1829  and  widely 
copied  throughout  the  country. 

Although  imprisonment  was  now  the 
primary  legal  punishment  in  England,  there 
was  no  alteration  in  the  principle  or  pur- 
pose behind  the  punishment.  It  was  still  re- 
garded as  a deterrent  and  a reprisal.  Conse- 
quently, prisoners,  now  called  convicts,  were 
sentenced  to  “penal  servitude”  or  “hard 
labour,  hard  fare,  and  a hard  bed”.  They 
spent  long  hours  at  the  treadmill,  monoton- 
ously treading  a wheel  to  pump  water,  or 
hours  in  their  solitary  cells  turning  a “crank” 
which  produced  nothing  but  fatigue — use- 
less, humiliating  drudgery  whose  main  pur- 
pose was  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  convict 
and  make  him  less  difficult  to  control. 

Further  Reforms.  In  1835  it  became  evident 
that  some  central  administration  was  neces- 
sary to  supervise  and  administer  all  the 
prisons  in  Britain.  Inspectors  were  therefore 
appointed,  and  in  1844  a Surveyor  General. 
In  1837  Parliament  set  up  a committee  to 
investigate  the  problem  of  transportation  of 
convicts  overseas.  As  a result,  transportation 
was  suspended  in  1846  and  abolished  alto- 
gether in  1857. 


A London  "Bobby"— a member  of  the  police  force  set 
up  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  whom  the  constables  were 
nicknamed  (the  Guildhall  Library) 

In  1850  the  government  appointed  a 
number  of  directors  of  convict  prisons  to 
take  charge  of  all  hulks,  of  the  two  London 
prisons  of  Millbank  and  Pentonville,  and 
of  Parkhurst  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (a  prison 
for  juvenile  offenders).  New  prisons  such  as 
Dartmoor  and  Portland  were  built  to  accom- 
modate convicts,  who  after  1857  could  no 
longer  be  transported  but  had  to  be  main- 
tained in  Britain.  In  1858  the  use  of  all 
hulks  except  that  at  Gibraltar  (which  con- 
tinued in  use  until  1875)  was  discontinued. 
By  1861  capital  offences  had  been  reduced 
to  four:  treason,  murder,  piracy,  and  the 
burning  of  dockyards.  In  1869  there  came  a 
great  reduction  of  the  gaol  population  when 
imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished,  except 
in  cases  where  the  magistrate  was  convinced 
that  the  default  was  deliberate.  An  Act 
passed  in  1878  transferred  the  ownership 
of  all  prisons  to  the  state  and  substituted 
useful  work  in  prison  workshops  for  the  old 
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drudgery  of  the  treadmill  and  the  crank. 
Still  later,  prisoners  gained  the  right  to  earn 
money  by  their  work,  and  this  was  credited 
to  their  account  against  the  day  of  their 
release.  Prisoners,  too,  enjoyed  the  same 
eight-hour  day  that  other  workers  had  won. 

Shaftesbury’s  Work  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime.  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  supported  and 
worked  for  most  of  these  changes,  but  he 
soon  began  to  inquire  more  deeply  into  the 
reasons  for  the  overcrowded  prisons.  The 
result  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
gatherings  ever  held — namely,  the  “Great 
Supper” — at  which  Shaftesbury  played  the 
host  to  some  400  of  London’s  thieves  and 
criminals.  His  purpose  was  to  find  out  from 
them  three  things:  first,  what  had  led  them 
to  a life  of  crime;  second,  how  young  per- 
sons could  be  prevented  from  becoming 
criminals;  and  third,  how  the  ex-prisoner  or 
convict  could  be  helped  to  make  a fresh 
start  in  life.  As  these  offenders  of  every 
kind  told  him  the  story  of  their  lives, 
Shaftesbury  came  to  a number  of  conclu- 
sions which  underlay  many  of  his  welfare 
schemes  already  mentioned.  His  firm  belief 
that  children  brought  up  in  slums  could  not 
hope  to  lead  decent  lives  and  become  worthy 
citizens  led  to  his  housing  schemes  and  his 
provision  of  night  refuges  and  orphanages 
for  the  homeless.  The  organization  of  the 
“Shoeblack  Brigade”,  the  sewing  instruction 
for  women  in  his  refuges,  and  the  training- 
ship  Arethusa  were  all  the  result  of  his  con- 
viction that  the  best  way  to  prevent  a person 
from  becoming  a criminal  was  to  give  him 
training  in  some  useful  work,  thus  making 
him  an  asset  rather  than  a liability  to  his 
community.  Shaftesbury  helped  those  who 
wished  to  make  a fresh  start  in  life  by  ar- 
ranging for  their  emigration,  so  that  they 
could  leave  behind  their  record  of  crime 
and  their  evil  associations.  But  most  im- 
portant was  Shaftesbury’s  conviction  that 
imprisonment  should  not  be  regarded  simply 
as  a form  of  retribution  to  society.  He  in- 
sisted that  it  should  have  a corrective  value 
and  should  offer  the  prisoner  an  oppor- 


tunity of  becoming  a useful  and  accepted 
member  of  society.  Consequently,  he  urged 
that  prisoners  be  taught  a trade  such  as 
shoemaking  in  the  prison  workshops. 

The  Gladstone  Committee.  In  1895  the  con- 
cept of  imprisonment  as  an  opportunity 
for  applying  corrective  measures  found  a 
still  wider  application.  A committee,  chaired 
by  Herbert  Gladstone,  son  of  the  famous 
Prime  Minister,  focused  attention  on  the  fact 
that  the  prison  system  of  the  past  had  ig- 
nored the  released  prisoner’s  fate  and  had 
neglected  entirely  his  rehabilitation  into  so- 
ciety. It  recommended  a scientific  study  of 
the  causes  of  crime  and  an  investigation  of 
the  personalities  and  careers  of  prisoners. 
Thus  the  emphasis  had  gradually  shifted 
from  a preoccupation  with  the  crime  to  a 
concern  for  the  criminal,  and  it  had  come  to 
be  recognized  that  the  punishment  should 
be  designed  to  fit,  not  the  offence,  but  the 
offender. 

In  advanced  communities  today,  the  state 
accepts  responsibility  for  the  maintenance, 
training,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  law- 
breaker during  and  after  his  term  of  im- 
prisonment. More  and  more  effort  is  being 
directed  to  securing  the  re-acceptance  of  the 
rehabilitated  prisoner  in  society  as  an 
acknowledged  contributor  to  the  common 
good. 


The  Ragged  Schools.  Shaftesbury  was  con- 
vinced that  education  and  training  for  useful 
employment  were  the  two  greatest  factors 
in  preventing  children  from  becoming  crimi- 
nals. But  as  he  looked  at  the  slums  of  Lon- 
don, in  which  so  many  children  grew  up,  he 
realized  that  there  simply  were  no  schools 
to  which  the  children  could  go.  In  many 
cases  not  even  the  parents  were  concerned 
to  see  that  they  received  any  training,  except 
perhaps  in  begging  or  crime. 

Shaftesbury  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
met  to  plan  some  organization  which  would 
undertake  to  teach  these  homeless  waifs  and 
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slum  children  how  to  read  and  write,  so 
that  they  might  have  a chance  of  decent  em- 
ployment. Out  of  this  meeting  in  1844  there 
emerged  the  “Ragged  School  Union”.  It 
began  on  a very  modest  scale,  being  at  first 
greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  suitable  build- 
ings and  teachers.  However,  the  work  ex- 
panded rapidly.  When  an  appeal  was  made 
for  funds  some  five  years  later,  there  were 
already  82  ragged  schools  in  which  124  paid 
and  929  voluntary  teachers  taught  some 
8,000  children.  By  1870  the  number  of 
pupils  had  risen  to  26,000.  The  schools 
were  small,  and  most  of  them  were  either 
private  houses  or  rooms,  bought  or  rented 
as  schoolrooms.  They  boasted  little  equip- 
ment and  were  handicapped  by  generally 
poor  conditions,  but  they  were  clean  and 
they  afforded  a marked  contrast  to  the  habi- 
tual surroundings  of  their  pupils.  Here  the 
children  were  instructed  not  only  in  reading 
and  writing,  but  also  in  Christian  principles, 
for  Shaftesbury  was  a thorough-going  Evan- 
gelical. It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  op- 
posed state  education,  for  he  believed  that 
the  “godless  state  schools”  would  give  the 
children  lower  ideals  than  those  of  the  volun- 
tary schools  with  their  religious  background. 
However,  he  did  not  realize  that  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  nation’s  youth  could  be 
reached  in  these  schools. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  increase  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry had  created  new  demands  for  educa- 
tion from  the  15th  century  onwards,  it  was 
1870  before  the  state  undertook  to  provide 
schools  for  the  great  masses  of  working- 
class  children  in  England.  Trade  unions, 
fighting  for  the  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, higher  wages,  better  working  conditions, 
and  representation  in  Parliament,  were 
forced  to  postpone  the  struggle  for  greater 
educational  opportunities  until  after  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  battles  had  been  won. 

First  Steps  towards  State  Control.  The  first 
timid  steps  towards  state  control  of  edu- 
cation were  taken  by  Parliament  in  1832-33. 
First,  the  Whig  government  of  the  day 


budgeted  for  a <£20,000  grant  to  help  the 
National  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools  Society  to  provide  school  buildings. 
To  administer  this  pittance  and  to  receive 
inspectors’  reports,  Parliament  set  up  an 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. This  was  the  humble  beginning  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  in  1944  became 
the  Ministry  of  Education  under  a cabinet 
minister.  The  second  step  was  the  Act  of 
1833  which  made  the  part-time  education 
of  children  in  textile  factories  compulsory, 
but  did  nothing  for  those  working  in  mines 
and  other  industries. 

Twenty  thousand  pounds  was  precious 
little  for  the  richest  state  in  the  world  to 
spend  on  the  education  of  its  children,  of 
whom,  in  1831,  some  409,000  were  already 
receiving  some  instruction  in  about  13,000 
schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  size  of  the  annual  grant  gradu- 
ally increased  as  members  of  Parliament 
became  more  aware  of  the  need.  In  1839 
the  grant  rose  to  £50,000  and  by  1858  had 
reached  the  sum  of  £663,400.  This  expan- 
sion of  state  aid  alarmed  both  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  strong  in- 
dividualists like  Shaftesbury,  who  clung  to 
the  old  voluntary  system  of  education.  But 
in  1858  clergy  and  individualists  combined 
forces  with  those  who  wanted  further  state 
intervention  in  education  to  induce  Parlia- 
ment to  set  up  a Royal  Commission  upon 
popular  education  in  England,  and  to  con- 
sider and  report  what  measures,  if  any,  were 
required  for  the  extension  of  sound  but 
cheap  elementary  education  to  all  classes  of 
society. 

This  Commission,  known  from  its  chair- 
man as  the  Newcastle  Commission,  issued 
its  report  in  1861.  It  contained,  first,  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  existing  condition 
of  elementary  education  in  England;  second, 
a rejection  of  free,  compulsory  education 
(because  of  the  religious  difficulties);  third, 
a recommendation  that  county  boards  with 
the  power  to  levy  a tax  for  the  aid  of  exist- 
ing voluntary  schools  replace  the  system  of 
administration  by  parishes,  since  the  parishes 
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were  apt  to  be  niggardly  in  granting  funds; 
and,  fourth,  a plan  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  by  paying  grants  based  to 
some  extent  upon  examination  results.  The 
Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
adopted  this  last  suggestion  in  its  “Revised 
Code”  of  1862,  and  the  scheme  was  not 
entirely  abandoned  until  1904. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870.  In 

1867,  the  Second  Reform  Bill  enfranchised 
the  working  classes  of  the  towns.  Only  then 
did  the  politicians  say,  “We  must  educate 
our  masters.”  The  result  was  the  first  real 
Elementary  Education  Act  in  1870,  which 
marks  a turning-point  in  education  and, 
therefore,  in  social  progress.  Its  purpose,  as 
explained  by  its  sponsor,  W.  E.  Forster, 
was  not  to  supplant  the  voluntary  system, 
but  to  supplement  it  and  “fill  in  the  gaps”. 
It  was,  therefore,  a compromise.  First,  it  in- 
creased grants  to  existing  voluntary  schools. 
Second,  it  set  up  local  School  Boards 
in  every  parish  or  municipal  borough  where 
the  existing  accommodation  was  insufficient 
for  the  number  of  children.  Third,  it  gave 
these  School  Boards  the  power  to  purchase 
sites  for  schools;  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
ownership  from  voluntary  schools;  to  pass 
by-laws  making  attendance  compulsory  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten; 
and  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  children  whose 
parents  could  not  afford  the  nominal  fee  of 
two  or  three  pence  a week  per  child.  School- 
attendance  officers  visited  the  homes  of  chil- 
dren who  did  not  attend  regularly  to  inquire 
into  the  reason  for  their  absence.  In  the 
“Board  Schools”  only  non-denominational 
religious  instruction  was  allowed.  The  elected 
School  Board  members  appointed  and  paid 
the  staff  and  maintained  the  buildings  from 
fees,  government  grants,  and  taxes.  In  the 
voluntary  schools  the  school  managers  con- 
tinued to  determine  the  form  of  religious 
instruction  to  be  taught,  to  appoint  and  pay 
staff,  and  to  maintain  property,  but  the 
state,  through  its  inspectors,  ensured  that 
the  teaching  of  non-religious  subjects  was 
efficient.  The  Act  of  1870  increased  the 


number  of  schools  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
1876  Disraeli’s  government  was  able  to  pass 
an  Act  making  school  attendance  every- 
where compulsory  for  children  from  five  to 
ten.  By  1891  even  the  nominal  fee  for  Board 
Schools  was  abolished  by  law.  School  at- 
tendance rose  from  1,163,000  in  1870  to 
4,000,000  in  1881. 

By  the  compromise  contained  in  the  1870 
Education  Act,  England  obtained  a system 
of  universal  elementary  education  without 
which  she  could  not  have  maintained  her 
place  as  a leading  power  among  modern 
nations.  But  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1876  had 
several  serious  defects.  First,  they  did  noth- 
ing for  secondary  school  education,  which 
continued  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  upper 
class  who  alone  could  send  their  sons  to  the 
great  “public”  schools  like  Winchester, 
Eton,  and  Harrow.  In  fact,  in  1900  the  law- 
courts  ruled  that  the  1870  Act  did  not  allow 
the  ratepayers’  money  to  be  spent  on  any 
form  of  secondary  or  higher  education. 
Second,  there  was  no  provision  for  scholar- 
ships to  enable  the  brightest  children  from 
the  primary  (elementary)  schools  to  pro- 
ceed to  secondary  schools  and  then  to  uni- 
versity. Thus  the  nation  lost  much  potential 
leadership.  Third,  the  School  Board,  being 
confined  to  a single  town  or  village,  was  too 
small  to  develop  a wide  educational  policy. 
These  defects,  underlined  by  the  reports  of 
commissions  on  the  state  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, led  to  the  Balfour  Education  Act  of 
1902. 

Secondary  and  Technical  Education.  In  1861 
a Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  nine  of  the  chief 
endowed  or  “public”  schools.  Its  findings 
led  to  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1864,  which 
brought  reforms  in  administration  to  all  but 
the  two  great  London  day  schools,  St.  Paul’s 
and  Merchant  Taylors’. 

The  Balfour  Education  Act  of  1902  re- 
medied many  of  the  defects  of  the  1870  Act, 
and  enabled  children  of  poor  families  to  ob- 
tain a secondary  or  even  a university  educa- 
tion through  a system  of  scholarships. 
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IN  AMERICA 

Education  in  England’s  American  Colonies. 

During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  edu- 
cation in  the  American  colonies  generally 
followed  European,  particularly  English, 
models,  but  it  also  began  to  develop  some 
distinctive  characteristics.  From  the  very  first, 
control  of  education,  especially  in  the  Puri- 
tan colonies  of  New  England,  was  vested  by 
the  King  in  the  governing  body.  Since  reli- 
gious groups  were  closely  associated  with 
the  colonial  governing  bodies,  religion  played 
an  important  role  in  most  colonial  schools 
and  colleges.  But  the  educational  systems  of 
the  colonies  tended  to  reflect  much  the  same 
social  or  class  distinctions  as  had  influenced 
the  English  system.  Thus  Massachusetts  es- 
tablished elementary  schools  for  the  lower, 
and  secondary  schools  for  the  upper,  classes 
in  the  1630’s.  In  1642  all  children  were 
required  to  attend  school,  and  in  1647 
teachers  were  paid  from  public  funds. 

During  the  18th  century  a number  of 
religious  minorities  began  to  demand  greater 
religious  freedom  in  the  schools.  This  meant 
that  schools  founded  by  public  authorities 
could  no  longer  continue  to  give  uniform 
religious  teaching  to  everyone.  Private  in- 
dividuals and  religious  groups  were  therefore 
given  the  right  to  set  up  their  own  educa- 
tional institutions.  Some  of  these,  endowed 
and  incorporated  by  a charter  from  the  state, 
became  “academies”,  which  soon  replaced 
the  Latin  Grammar  School  as  the  typical 
secondary  school  in  America.  Congregations 
and  larger  religious  groups,  like  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  set  up  private  elementary  schools  to 
teach  information  of  a more  practical  nature 
to  boys  and  girls. 

The  elementary  schools  stressed  literacy 
and  religion,  while  the  Latin  Grammar 
Schools  furnished  the  type  of  secondary  edu- 
cation considered  necessary  for  a gentleman 
and  for  leadership  in  Church  and  State.  The 
“English”  schools  gave  a more  practical 
secondary  education  to  the  middle  class  and 
to  the  girls,  while  the  academies  continued 


the  practical  and  religious  instruction  begun 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

During  the  colonial  period  no  less  than 
nine  degree-granting  colleges,  offering 
courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and 
philosophy,  were  set  up,  each  by  a religious 
group  and  under  varying  degrees  of  public 
control. 

Education  in  the  U.S.A.  During  the  period 
between  the  winning  of  independence  and 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  edu- 
cation developed  upon  the  three  principles 
— democracy,  equality,  and  freedom.  Each 
state  considered  itself  responsible  for  the 
education  of  all  its  children  in  the  principles 
of  democracy;  all,  therefore,  had  to  be  in- 
structed in  a common  language;  there  had  to 
be  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all; 
and  education  had  to  be  freed  from  sec- 
tarian control.  This  led  to  a system  of  free 
and  universal  public  education  in  common 
schools  controlled  and  supported  by  the 
states. 

Since  educational  funds  (consisting  of  en- 
dowments, gifts,  bequests,  land  grants,  tui- 
tion fees,  lotteries,  licence  fees,  taxes,  and 
rate  bills)  were  insufficient  to  furnish  this 
universal  education,  the  public  gradually 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  direct  taxation 
was  the  only  possible  method  of  financing 
education.  State  legislation  (since  education 
comes  under  state,  not  federal,  jurisdiction) 
at  first  permitted,  then  prodded,  and  finally 
ordered  municipalities  to  institute  school 
taxes  in  support  of  education. 

From  1865  to  the  present,  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  various  states  have 
steadily  expanded,  until  normal  schools, 
public  high  schools,  technical  schools,  junior 
colleges,  and  state  universities,  all  supple- 
ment the  secular  elementary  schools. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA 

Education  in  British  North  America  at  first 
reflected  the  educational  ideas  of  the  two 
mother  countries,  England  and  France. 
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The  first  schools  in  Canada  were 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Ursuline  nuns  in  Quebec  in  the  first 
half  of  the  17th  century.  At  these 
schools  French  and  Indian  children 
were  equally  welcome.  (National 
Archives  of  Canada) 


Little  by  little,  however,  the  various  colonies, 
too,  developed  distinctive  characteristics, 
many  of  which  have  persisted  into  the  20th 
century. 

Quebec.  New  France  was  founded  and  de- 
veloped during  the  period  when  education 
in  France  was  considered  to  be  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  and 
was  given  in  schools  almost  entirely  operated 
by  the  religious  Orders.  Thus  the  Jesuits 
established  secondary  schools  to  teach  and 
train  boys,  while  in  convent  schools  the 
nuns  taught  the  girls  of  well-to-do  parents 
arts,  crafts,  and  deportment,  as  well  as  read- 
ing and  writing. 

After  1763,  when  the  Peace  of  Paris  ceded 
New  France  to  the  British  and  cut  the  colony 
olf  from  its  motherland,  the  French  saw  in 
their  educational  system  a means  of  main- 
taining their  language  and  their  distinctive 
culture.  New  schools  sprang  up,  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  Constitutional  Act  in 
1791,  French-Canadian  lawyers  added  a 
new  incentive  to  French  schools  by  getting 
French  accepted  as  one  of  the  two  official 
languages  for  debate  in  the  Assembly.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Canada’s  development 
as  an  officially  bilingual  country. 

The  fear  of  “Anglicization”,  posed  by  the 
coming  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  and 
other  English  immigrants  and  by  Durham’s 
recommendations,  resulted  not  only  in  poli- 
tical upheavals,  but  also  in  the  opposition 


of  the  French  to  the  establishment  of  a 
single  school  system.  The  long  period  of 
heated  discussion  ended  in  a dual  school 
system,  both  parts  supported  by  public 
funds.  For  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Quebec,  there 
were  Roman  Catholic  public  schools  which 
taught  boys  in  French.  (Most  girls  went  to 
private  schools  until  a much  later  date.) 
The  Protestant  minorities  were  allowed  to 
establish  Protestant  schools  supported  by 
public  funds,  in  which  English  was  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction. 

Newfoundland.  Newfoundland  also  owed  its 
first  schools  and  educational  policy  to  the 
churches.  In  1703  a Church  of  England 
missionary  arrived  to  begin  work  among  the 
Newfoundland  fishermen.  Some  years  later, 
in  1726,  the  first  Church  of  England  school 
was  founded  at  Bonavista,  and  1744  saw  the 
start  of  another  Anglican  school  at  St. 
John’s.  Later  in  the  18th  century,  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics — the  latter 
under  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Newfoundland — both  established  missions  to 
which  were  attached  schools  for  children. 

Nova  Scotia.  The  garrison  church  of  St. 
Paul’s  in  Halifax,  begun  in  1749,  was  the 
first  church  to  be  built  in  English-speaking 
Canada.  The  influence  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  thus  established,  was  greatly  in- 
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creased  with  the  coming  of  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists.  The  Reverend  Charles  Inglis, 
a Loyalist  from  New  York,  became  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1787.  He  was  the  chief 
influence  in  the  founding  in  1788  of  King’s 
College  School  in  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  of  King’s  College  in 
Halifax,  now  affiliated  with  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity. Both  of  these  institutions  were 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  upper-class  boys. 

Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational- 
ism and  Baptist  missionaries  from  the  former 
Thirteen  Colonies  and  from  Britain  began  to 
work  in  the  pioneer  settlements.  Foremost 
among  these  was  Thomas  McCulloch,  a 
Presbyterian  missionary,  who  arrived  in 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1803.  With  him 
from  Scotland  came  his  wife,  three  chil- 
dren, a small  library  of  books,  and  two 
globes.  With  this  meagre  equipment  he  and 
his  wife  began  to  teach  the  boys  of  Pictou, 
at  first  in  his  own  house,  then  in  a log  cabin, 
and  finally  in  1816  in  new  quarters,  at 
which  time  the  school  became  known  as  the 
Pictou  Academy.  In  1838  McCulloch  be- 
came the  first  Principal  of  the  newly  founded 
Dalhousie  University. 

Upper  Canada.  In  Upper  Canada  (like  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  largely  settled 
by  United  Empire  Loyalists)  the  Noncon- 
formist element,  particularly  that  of  the 
Methodists,  was  especially  strong.  But  in 
1799  there  arrived  a most  remarkable  and 
energetic  young  Scotsman  by  the  name  of 
John  Strachan,  who  soon  became  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Anglican  Church.  He  began  his 
sixty-eight  years  of  service  to  Upper  Canada 
in  1800  by  teaching  in  Kingston,  and  in 
1803  he  founded  and  taught  in  a boys’ 
school  in  Cornwall.  His  energy,  his  dynamic 
and  fiery  personality,  and  his  strongly  held 
views  on  religion  and  education  soon  made 
him  a force  in  the  political,  social,  and  reli- 
gious life  of  the  colony.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Cornwall  he  was  ordained  a 
Church  of  England  clergyman.  He  later  be- 
came the  first  Anglican  Bishop  of  Upper 
Canada  and  a member  of  the  Legislative 


Council  of  Upper  Canada.  As  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  for  a time,  he  had  a far- 
reaching  influence  on  educational  policy. 

John  Strachan  was  no  democrat.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  control  of  political  affairs 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  class, 
whose  education  made  them  better  informed 
than  the  others.  Education,  too,  was  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  upper  class.  It  was 
his  view  that  schools  and  education  in  Upper 
Canada  should  be  controlled  by  the  Church 
of  England.  These  views  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Nonconformist  elements  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  after  a long  period  of 
bitter  wrangling  Strachan  and  his  policies 
were  defeated. 

Nevertheless,  education  in  Upper  Canada 
owes  him  a great  debt.  In  1827  he  founded 
King’s  College,  Toronto,  which  the  govern- 
ment took  over  in  1848  and  converted  into 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Upset  but  undis- 
mayed by  the  loss  of  control  over  King’s 
College,  Strachan  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the 
shattered  structure  of  church  control  over 
higher  education  by  founding  the  University 
of  Trinity  College  in  1852.  This  is  now  a 
college  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Alexander  Macdonell,  another  Scot,  was 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada 
what  John  Strachan  was  to  the  Anglicans. 
In  1794  he  had  raised  a regiment  in  Scot- 
land to  fight  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  When 
the  regiment  was  disbanded  in  1802,  Mac- 
donell obtained  grants  of  land  in  Glengarry 
County  in  Upper  Canada  and  brought  many 
of  the  soldiers  and  their  families  to  settle 
there.  He  founded  schools  and  established 
at  Kingston  a seminary  as  a training  centre 
for  the  priesthood. 

Public  Schools.  The  first  step  towards  pub- 
licly supported  schools  offering  free  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all  came  (as  it  did 
later  in  England)  in  the  form  of  government 
grants.  In  1802  New  Brunswick  voted  <£10 
per  year  to  each  parish  that  started  a 
school.  Other  colonies  provided  similar 
grants  in  the  next  few  years.  But  these  gov- 
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The  Honourable  and  Right  Rev.  John  Strachan,  D.D. 
(Public  Archives  of  Canada) 


ernment  grants  brought  about  a struggle 
between  Church  and  State  for  control  over 
education.  This  struggle  ended  in  all  the 
colonies  with  education  under  the  control  of 
the  colonial  legislatures.  In  Upper  Canada, 
the  victory  of  the  secular  authorities  was 
mainly  due  to  the  Methodist  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Egerton  Ryerson. 

Egerton  Ryerson.  Egerton  Ryerson’s  father, 
a United  Empire  Loyalist,  settled  with  his 
family  first  in  New  Brunswick,  and  later  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  Upper 
Canada.  Here  Egerton  grew  up  on  the 
family’s  farm.  Though  he  himself  had  little 
formal  schooling,  he  was  intensely  interested 
in  education.  In  1826,  as  a Methodist 
preacher,  he  attacked  John  Strachan’s  edu- 
cational, religious,  political,  and  social  views. 
Thus  began  the  long  period  of  controversy 
between  the  two  leading  figures  in  education 
in  the  province.  Ryerson  carried  on  the 
controversy  through  the  pages  of  The  Chris- 
tian Guardian,  a newspaper  of  which  he  was 
the  editor.  He  founded  an  Academy  after 
the  American  style  in  Cobourg  (later  Vic- 
toria University),  and  in  1844  succeeded 


Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.D.  (Public  Archives  of  Canada) 


Strachan  as  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
Upper  Canada. 

During  the  thirty-two  years  in  which  he 
held  this  position,  he  set  up  a system  of 
education  based  on  publicly  supported  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  for  all  chil- 
dren. Ryerson  studied  British,  European, 
and  American  schools,  seeking  always  to 
profit  from  their  successes,  avoid  their  mis- 
takes, and  incorporate  what  he  judged  to  be 
their  best  features  into  his  own  system  for 
Ontario.  Well-trained  teachers  and  Canadian 
textbooks  were  even  more  of  a problem  in 
his  day  than  they  are  in  ours.  But  so  success- 
ful was  his  work  that  when  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  were  incorpo- 
rated as  provinces  and  obtained  control  of 
their  own  educational  programmes,  they 
turned  to  the  Ontario  system  as  their  model. 
Ontario  textbooks,  readers,  grammars,  and 
arithmetics,  brought  to  the  West  by  Ontario 
teachers,  were  a familiar  sight  in  any  prairie 
classroom  in  the  first  thirty-five  to  forty  years 
of  the  20th  century. 

Universities.  By  1850  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  had  all 
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made  good  progress  towards  their  own  uni- 
form provincial  system  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Private  secondary 
schools  still  played  an  important  role  in  the 
educational  world  of  British  North  America, 
but  their  importance  was  diminishing.  By 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  founda- 
tions of  university  education  had  also  been 
laid.  In  addition  to  the  universities  already 
mentioned  above,  Acadia  University  had 
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Today,  in  the  Canada  of  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century,  side  by  side  with  national, 
provincial,  and  local  governments,  many 
private  individuals,  religious  groups,  and 
semi-public  bodies  of  a humanitarian  nature 
still  continue  working  in  the  tradition  of 
Christian  service  and  charity.  Government 
welfare  agencies  must  deal  with  large  num- 
bers of  cases,  and  their  work  therefore  re- 
quires an  extensive  organization.  Thus  there 
is  still  much  that  private  organizations  and 
individuals  can  do  for  people  with  special 
problems.  These  agencies  can  also  take  ac- 
count of  differences  between  people  and  their 
requirements  and  can  sometimes  act  much 
more  quickly  in  an  emergency. 


OF  THE  CHURCHES 

In  both  Britain  and  Canada,  we  may  see 
many  examples  of  religious  organizations 
that  continue  to  maintain  some  of  the 


been  founded  in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Bap- 
tists; King’s  College  (which  later  developed 
into  the  University  of  New  Brunswick)  had 
been  set  up  in  Fredericton;  McGill  Uni- 
versity, named  after  its  founder,  James 
McGill,  a wealthy  merchant  of  the  North 
West  Company,  had  opened  its  doors  in 
Montreal;  and  Queen’s  University  had  been 
founded  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Kingston, 
Ontario. 
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SOCIAL  WELFARE  IN 
IN  AND  CANADA  TODAY 


services  to  the  community  performed  in 
mediaeval  times  by  the  monasteries. 

Education.  Though  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  maintains  fewer  convents  and 
monasteries  than  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
religious  Orders  are  still  deeply  interested  in 
education.  A number  of  convent  and  monas- 
tic schools  are  still  in  operation,  particularly 
as  boarding  schools  at  the  secondary  educa- 
tion level.  More  common  in  Canada,  how- 
ever, are  the  regular  teaching  Orders  of 
clergy  and  nuns,  who  fill  positions  side  by 
side  with  lay  teachers  in  day  schools  sup- 
ported by  provincial  grants  and  local  taxes. 
These  schools  offer  both  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  in  all  but  religious 
instruction  come  under  the  same  provincial 
inspection  as  the  regular  public  schools.  All 
teachers  in  religious  separate  schools  receive 
their  university  education  and  teacher  train- 
ing in  the  regular  provincial  normal  schools 
or  universities.  In  order  to  train  their  own 
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ministers  or  clergy,  most  Christian  sects 
maintain  their  own  colleges,  many  of  which 
are  affiliated  with  the  universities.  Almost 
all  religious  groups  and  sects  offer  religious 
instruction  in  Sunday  or  Sabbath  schools. 
The  various  Christian  denominations  such 
as  the  United,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
Anglican  churches  run  boarding  schools  at 
their  mission  centres,  in  which  they  offer 
training  both  of  an  academic  and  of  a prac- 
tical nature.  These  missions  are  dotted 
across  the  Northwest  Territories  and 
throughout  the  western  provinces,  where 
they  minister  to  the  educational  needs  of 
Indians  and  Eskimo.  They  are  also  found 
in  many  non-Christian  countries,  such  as 
India,  Pakistan,  Japan,  and  China. 

Health  and  Welfare.  Hospitals  are  another 
field  in  which  religious  groups  render  valu- 
able service  to  the  community.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Canada,  where  nursing  Orders 
specially  trained  and  dedicated  to  this  service 
care  for  the  sick  of  all  faiths,  not  only  in 
missions  but  also  in  the  large  cities. 

Homes  in  which  the  aged  and  infirm  can 
be  cared  for  are  built  and  operated  by 
various  religious  groups.  These  groups  also 
found  and  maintain  orphanages  for  homeless 
children,  hostels  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers  and  the  homeless,  and  sometimes 
summer  camps  for  under-privileged  children. 

In  all  these  and  many  other  ways,  reli- 
gious groups  supplement  and  enrich  the  wel- 
fare programme  of  the  state  and  continue 
the  tradition  of  Christian  charity  formerly 
practised  by  the  monasteries. 


PRIVATE 


WELFARE  AGENCIES 


A number  of  modern  agencies  continue 
to  perform  the  type  of  welfare  work  for 
limited  groups  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
performed  by  the  guilds. 

Friendly  Societies  act  both  as  clubs  and 
as  insurance  societies  for  the  working  man. 
The  members  pay  a small  sum  each  week, 
and  as  a result  they  may  draw  benefits  for 


themselves  and  their  families  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  other  misfortunes. 

The  Masons  and  Oddfellows,  like  the 
merchant  guilds  of  old,  look  after  the  sick, 
the  widows,  and  the  orphans  of  their  own 
members.  They  have  an  extensive  educa- 
tional programme  through  which  they  offer 
scholarships  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing at  universities  and  colleges. 

Service  clubs  such  as  the  Kiwanis,  Rotary, 
Legion,  and  I.O.D.E.  undertake  special  pro- 
jects like  the  operation  of  homes  for  mother- 
less children,  the  distribution  of  T.B.  Christ- 
mas seals,  the  provision  of  amenities  for  the 
blind,  or  recreational  facilities  for  young 
people. 


■H  SEMI-PUBLIC  WELFARE 

INSTITUTIONS  FOUNDED 
BY  INDIVIDUALS 

Very  often  the  state  has  been  made  aware 
of  some  social  evil  through  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  some  private  individual  like  Lord 
Shaftesbury  or  Elizabeth  Fry.  But  when  the 
nation’s  conscience  has  at  last  been  stirred 
to  action,  the  work  started  by  the  individual 
has  frequently  continued  to  supplement 
that  of  the  state  institution,  often  receiving 
help  and  support  either  from  the  state  itself 
or  through  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
public.  Examples  of  such  institutions  are 
the  orphanages  of  the  19th  century. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  founded  and  maintained 
his  famous  “homes”  for  the  waifs  of  Lon- 
don. Shaftesbury  Homes  continue  to  provide 
care,  education,  and  training  for  hundreds 
of  children  annually.  Before  1800,  society 
as  a whole  considered  children  to  be  the 
sole  responsibility  of  their  parents,  and  no 
one  else  was  considered  to  have  any  right 
or  obligation  to  interfere.  It  needed  the 
keen  sympathy  of  men  like  Thomas  Coram, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
others,  before  this  attitude  could  be  changed. 


Coram’s  Foundling  Hospital.  One  result  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  was  a rapid  rise 
in  the  number  of  illegitimate  children,  whose 
mothers  frequently  had  no  way  of  support- 
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ing  them.  Consequently,  the  babies  were 
neglected,  abandoned,  or  even  murdered. 
For  most  of  those  who  escaped  death  by 
violence,  exposure,  or  neglect,  there  was  no 
refuge  but  the  parish  workhouses,  which 
were  dirty,  verminous,  and  overcrowded,  and 
which  provided  a diet  totally  inadequate  in 
amount  and  nutrition  for  growing  children. 
The  resulting  death-rate  among  these  un- 
wanted children  was,  therefore,  exceedingly 
high. 

A retired  sea  captain,  Thomas  Coram, 
while  driving  into  London  each  day  from 
his  country  home  in  Bloomsbury,  was  horri- 
fied by  the  common  sight  of  “infants 
abandoned  on  dunghills”  by  the  roadside 
and  left  to  die.  In  1747  he  devoted  his  own 
personal  fortune  to  turning  a small  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Fields  into  a “hospital”  as  a 
home  for  these  “foundlings”.  Nine  years 
later,  Parliament,  impressed  by  Coram’s 
work,  made  a grant  to  this  Foundling  Hos- 
pital on  condition  that  no  child  should  be 
refused  admission.  Poor  Law  authorities  all 
over  the  country  hastened  to  get  rid  of  all 
their  diseased,  crippled,  or  mentally  defec- 
tive children  whom  they  were  unable  to 
apprentice  to  an  employer,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  sending  them  to  Coram’s  Hos- 
pital. Two-thirds  of  the  children  entering  the 
Hospital  died  soon  afterwards,  for  most  of 
them  were  the  victims  of  well-advanced 
disease.  By  1770  it  was  evident  that  no 
single  institution  could  hope  to  cope  with 
such  a situation.  Parliament,  therefore,  with- 
drew the  grant. 

The  Foundling  Hospital,  however,  con- 
tinued as  a private  charity  supported  by 
voluntary  subscription.  George  Frederick 
Handel  (1685-1759),  the  composer  of  The 
Messiah,  used  to  play  the  organ  in  its 
chapel;  the  artist  and  poet  William  Blake 
(1757-1827)  willed  it  many  of  his  beautiful 
etched  poems;  the  artist  William  Hogarth 
(1697-1764)  painted  a portrait  of  Thomas 
Coram  which  still  hangs  upon  its  walls;  and 
Charles  Dickens  (1812-70)  found  inspira- 
tion and  much  happiness  in  the  young  life 
about  him  and  based  his  story  No  Thorough- 


fare on  the  Foundling  Hospital,  of  which  he 
was  a director.  For  more  than  200  years  it 
has  done  valuable  work  in  bringing  up  and 
educating  thousands  of  boys  and  girls. 
Though  it  moved  from  the  Bloomsbury  site 
in  1926  and  is  no  longer  restricted  to  found- 
lings, it  gives  care  and  attention  to  all  sorts 
of  poor  children,  who  receive  a good  up- 
bringing and  sound  education  in  its  class- 
rooms. 

Dr.  Barnardo’s  Homes.  More  than  a century 
after  the  founding  of  Coram’s  Foundling 
Hospital,  the  Irish-born  Thomas  John 
Barnardo  (1845-1905)  journeyed  to  Lon- 
don to  train  as  a doctor  in  preparation  for 
work  in  a Chinese  mission.  The  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  1865  found  him  working  during 
the  day  in  the  slums  of  the  East  End  of 
London  and  teaching  in  one  of  Shaftesbury’s 
“ragged  schools”  during  his  spare  time.  One 
winter  evening,  as  he  was  closing  the  school- 
room for  the  night,  he  found  a boy  trying 
to  hide  there,  and  “was  horrified  to  learn 
that  the  child,  Jim  Jarvis,  had  no  home  at 
all.  That  night  Jim  conducted  Dr.  Barnardo 
through  the  slums,  showing  him  large  num- 
bers of  his  fellow  waifs,  homeless  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  in  barrels,  on  roofs,  under 
railway  bridges,  and  in  many  other  odd 
corners”.*  This  experience  so  moved  Dr. 
Barnardo  that  he  gave  up  all  thought  of 
China  and  devoted  himself  to  saving  these 
destitute  boys  and  girls  in  Britain.  He  began 
his  life-work  in  1870  in  Stepney,  East  Lon- 
don, with  a small  home  over  the  door  of 
which  he  painted  the  sign,  “No  child  ever 
refused  admission”.  In  1873  he  founded  a 
village  home  for  girls  at  Barkingside,  Essex. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  provided  for  boys 
a garden-city  home,  a technical  school,  and 
training  schools  for  the  Royal  and  Merchant 
navies.  In  these  homes,  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  public  subscription,  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo, before  his  death  in  1905,  had  rescued 
from  the  streets,  fed,  clothed,  educated, 


* Oxford  Junior  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  V,  p.  32 
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This  picture  shows  the  dwelling 
house  on  the  industrial  farm  in 
Manitoba  where  many  children 
brought  to  Canada  by  Dr.  Bar- 
nardo's  organization  were  trained 
for  their  new  life.  (Dr.  Barnardo's 
Homes) 


trained  in  a trade,  and  brought  up  as  Chris- 
tians, some  60,000  children.  Many  of  these 
children  were  assisted  with  passages  to 
Canada  or  Australia,  where  they  made  a 
fresh  start  in  life  in  new  surroundings. 

Other  Pioneers  of  Child  Welfare.  There  were 
many  other  benefactors  of  children.  James 
Fegan  was  a pioneer  in  promoting  the  emi- 
gration of  orphans  to  the  colonies.  Edward 
Rudolf  founded  the  Waifs  and  Strays  So- 
ciety (now  the  Church  of  England  Children’s 
Society).  William  Booth,  the  founder  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  inspired  his  organization  to 
establish  hospitals,  homes,  and  every  kind 
of  social  service,  even  in  the  worst  slums 
where  nobody  else  would  go.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, besides  establishing  the  Shaftesbury 
Homes,  aided  Dr.  Barnardo  in  his  work  and 
himself  encouraged  the  boys  and  girls  he 
rescued  from  destitution  or  from  a life  of 
crime  to  make  a new  start  by  emigration. 
Most  large  cities  developed  their  own  local 
orphanages,  usually  founded  by  individuals. 
There  are  some  900  of  these  homes  in 
Britain  today,  ranging  in  size  from  those 
able  to  accommodate  several  hundred  chil- 
dren to  very  small  “cottage”  homes  offering 
their  services  to  some  twenty  to  thirty  at  a 
time. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, charitable  societies  for  the  welfare  of 
children  and  young  people  sprang  up  all 
over  North  America.  Religious  and  non- 


denominational  organizations  of  a semi-pub- 
lic nature  like  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A., 
the  Red  Cross,  and  a host  of  others,  continue 
their  work  in  close  harmony  with  the  gov- 
ernment measures  which  they  were  often 
instrumental  in  bringing  into  being. 

The  Grenfell  Mission.  Dr.  Wilfred  Thoma- 
son Grenfell  (1865-1940)  began  his  famous 
work  among  the  fishermen  of  the  North 
Sea  in  1889,  and  his  Labrador-Newfound- 
land  hospital  and  medical  service  in  1892. 
His  little  hospital  steamer  brought  medical 
help,  spiritual  comfort,  and  a new  interest 
in  life  to  the  poverty-stricken  homes  of  the 
fishermen  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
His  work  in  developing  the  home  crafts  of 
the  area  have  earned  Dr.  Grenfell  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  people.  His  work  did  not 
die  with  him,  but  is  carried  on  today  by  a 
competent  staff  in  well-planned  missions  and 
hospitals  supported  by  voluntary  public 
subscription. 

The  John  Howard  Society.  The  society 
named  after  the  great  prison  reformer  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  welfare  of  prisoners,  not 
only  in  gaol  but  also  after  their  release.  It 
seeks  to  help  them  in  the  difficult  process  of 
readjusting  themselves  to  society  so  that  they 
become  accepted  members  of  their  com- 
munities. To  do  this,  it  often  contacts 
sympathetic  employers,  finds  suitable  em- 
ployment, and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  give 
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help  and  advice  without  giving  the  subject 
of  all  this  care  the  impression  that  he  is 
under  constant  surveillance. 

These  are  but  a very  few  of  the  many 
services  still  performed  for  society  by  volun- 
tary organizations.  Without  them,  many 
victims  of  misfortune,  sickness,  disability, 
and  poverty  would  suffer  considerable  hard- 
ship, even  though  the  state  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury has  assumed  a great  deal  more  responsi- 
bility for  social  welfare  than  it  ever  did  in 
the  past. 


IN  CANADA 

J.  J.  Kelso  and  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies. 

While  Canada  was  still  a pioneer  country, 
the  hardships  of  frontier  life  frequently 
robbed  young  children  of  one  or  both 
parents  and  created  a pressing  need  for 
some  sort  of  child- welfare  service.  At  first, 
these  services  were  provided  chiefly  by  reli- 
gious groups  in  the  form  of  orphanages  and 
foundling  homes.  But  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury, the  community  as  a whole  began  to 
assume  some  responsibility  for  the  well-being 
of  its  homeless  children. 

In  1891  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso,  a writer  for  the 
Toronto  Globe,  founded  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  in  Toronto  to  protect  the  children 
of  that  city  from  abuse  and  neglect  by  their 
parents  or  guardians.  This  society,  of  which 
there  are  now  some  ninety  branches  scat- 
tered across  Canada,  represents  an  unusual 
blending  of  both  private  and  public  responsi- 
bility. It  is  private  insofar  as  it  is  a purely 
voluntary  association  of  people  who  feel 
strongly  about  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  chil- 
dren. It  is  public  in  that  it  operates  under  a 
charter  from  the  provincial  government  and 
receives  financial  assistance  in  its  work  from 
the  provincial  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
which  exercises  supervision  over  it. 

Two  years  later,  in  1893,  Kelso  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Ontario  legislature  to  pass  the 
first  Children’s  Protection  Act  in  Canada, 
which  gave  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  the 
power  to  investigate  cases  of  neglect  and 


abuse,  to  bring  cases  before  a court,  and 
to  act  as  guardian  of  a child  who  has  been 
removed  from  his  parents’  control  by  order 
of  the  court.  The  financial  responsibility  for 
these  wards  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  is 
shared  by  the  province  and  the  municipality. 
All  the  provinces  except  Quebec  have  set  up 
systems  of  child  welfare  modelled  more  or 
less  closely  upon  that  of  Ontario.  Public 
welfare  agencies  are  responsible  for  much 
of  the  programme  of  child  welfare  in 
Alberta. 

In  the  20th  century,  as  more  became 
known  about  child  development,  a new 
principle  began  to  dominate  the  thinking  on 
child  welfare.  Instead  of  the  institution  as 
the  method  of  dealing  with  children  unable 
to  live  with  parents,  child-welfare  workers 
began  to  think  of  the  family  and  the  home 
as  the  most  desirable  setting  for  the  child. 
The  aim  of  child  welfare  thus  came  to  be 
to  assist  the  parents  to  provide  suitable  home 
life  for  their  children,  rather  than  to  punish 
them  for  neglect  or  abuse.  Provincial  and, 
later,  federal  governments  furnished  public 
financial  assistance  to  those  parents  unable 
to  provide  their  children  with  the  basic 
necessities  of  life. 

Mothers’  Allowances.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  the  inability  of  a family  to 
give  adequate  care  and  attention  to  its  chil- 
dren has  long  been  the  loss  of  the  bread- 
winner through  death,  disability,  desertion, 
or  imprisonment.  In  such  cases,  the  mother 
was  frequently  compelled  to  leave  her  chil- 
dren in  order  to  earn  a living  for  them.  In 
1916  Manitoba  led  the  way  in  dealing  with 
this  problem  by  passing  an  Act  providing 
mothers’  allowances  by  which  widowed 
mothers  were  given  financial  assistance.  The 
purpose  of  this  Act  was  to  enable  the  mother 
to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  the  children 
instead  of  going  out  to  work.  Today  all 
Canadian  provinces  have  passed  similar 
legislation  providing  this  type  of  assistance, 
and  the  scope  has  been  considerably  widened 
to  include  the  families  of  prisoners  and  of 
totally  disabled  fathers,  and  families  that 
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have  lost  their  fathers  through  desertion  or 
divorce.  Children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
or  even  beyond  this  age  in  particular  circum- 
stances, may  be  thus  cared  for  by  their 
mothers  in  their  own  family. 

The  First  and  Second  World  Wars  brought 
the  federal  government  into  the  field  of  child 
welfare  to  provide  assistance  for  the  families 
of  those  who  were  killed,  wounded,  disabled, 
or  absent  from  home.  The  numbers  of  these 
families  had  risen  so  sharply  during  the 
two  wars  that  no  voluntary  association  could 
hope  to  deal  with  the  problem  satisfactorily. 

Family  Allowances.  Monthly  payments  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
children,  were  inspired  by  Britain’s  Beveridge 
Report  and  Leonard  Marsh’s  Report  on 
Social  Security  for  Canada.  The  government 
accepted  the  recommendation  of  this  Marsh 
Report  that  family  allowances  be  set  up  in 
Canada,  not  only  as  a welfare  measure  to 
increase  the  well-being  of  the  children,  but 
also  as  an  economic  device  which  would 
help  to  offset  any  post-war  recession  such 
as  had  followed  the  First  World  War  in  the 
1920’s. 

The  Family  Allowance  Act  was  passed 
by  the  federal  Parliament  in  August  of  1944, 
and  the  first  cheques  went  out  to  the 
mothers  of  families  in  July  1945.  Family 
allowances  are  paid  for  all  children  under 
sixteen  by  the  federal  government  through 
the  Department  of  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. As  a result,  children  have  been  kept 
in  regular  attendance  at  school  longer, 
families  have  been  able  to  afford  better  diet 
and  clothing,  and  children  have  received 
better  dental  and  medical  care.  Some  twenty- 
nine  countries  in  the  world,  including  Can- 
ada, set  up  some  form  of  family  allowance 
during  the  period  from  1930  to  1945. 
Family  allowances  now  form  a major  part 
of  the  country’s  social-security  programme. 

Family- Welfare  Services.  Family-welfare 
services  today  are  provided  by  both  volun- 
tary and  governmental  organizations.  Their 


purpose  is  to  strengthen  family  life  and  to 
help  both  individuals  and  families  with  the 
problems  of  personal  adjustment  and  family 
relationships.  Now  that  governments  have 
assumed  a large  measure  of  responsibility 
for  providing  financial  assistance,  the  family- 
welfare  services  consist  mostly  of  counsel- 
ling, with  provision  for  extra  financial  aid 
in  case  of  emergency  or  some  special  need. 

The  family-welfare  service  movement  be- 
gan with  a charitable  organization  in  Britain 
in  1869,  whence  it  spread  to  the  United 
States  in  1877  and  to  Canada  during  the 
First  World  War.  These  early  societies  were 
designed  to  co-ordinate  relief  programmes 
in  the  community,  to  avoid  waste,  to  help 
without  pauperizing  the  poor,  to  examine 
the  causes  of  poverty,  and  to  rehabilitate  de- 
pendent families.  They  performed  outstand- 
ing service  in  getting  governments  to  assume 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  family.  Thus,  the  federal 
government  now  provides  family  allowances, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  assistance  to 
veterans  and  their  families.  Federal  and 
provincial  governments  share  in  the  payment 
of  old-age  pensions,  blind  allowances,  and  al- 
lowances for  civilian  rehabilitation.  Mothers’ 
allowances  and  workmen’s  compensation  are 
the  concern  of  the  provincial  governments. 
Municipalities,  sometimes  aided  by  the 
senior  governments,  provide  for  the  unem- 
ployable. Federal  legislation  regarding  low- 
rental  housing  units  and  national  housing 
mortgages  assists  the  low-income  family  in 
the  matter  of  housing,  wherever  the  province 
and  the  municipality  have  entered  into  the 
necessary  agreement  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

With  the  basic  economic  needs  of  the 
family  more  or  less  provided  for,  family- 
welfare  organizations  and  services  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  social  well- 
being of  the  family.  Through  competent 
case-workers  and  specially  trained  welfare 
workers,  the  family-welfare  organizations, 
whether  private  or  governmental,  study  each 
family  where  their  services  are  required  and 
decide  what  kind  of  help  is  needed.  Some 
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family  agencies  offer  specific  help  in  solving 
the  problem;  others  help  by  providing  advice 
and  counsel  or  by  locating  the  community 
aid  needed  by  the  family,  such  as  legal  aid, 
and  clinical  or  hospital  services. 

Another  very  important  function  of  the 
family  agencies  is  to  work  with  other  groups 
to  improve  conditions  within  the  community. 
They  are  therefore  represented  on  local 
councils  and  participate  in  such  community 
efforts  as  the  Community  Chest  and  federa- 
tions of  community  leagues.  They  also  co- 
operate closely  with  other  experts  such  as 
nutritionists,  psychiatrists,  and  lawyers,  who 
are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  family. 
Many  family-welfare  agencies  provide  pre- 
paration for  marriage  and  family  life  by 
giving  courses  and  counselling  services. 

Financing  the  Child- Welfare  Programme. 

Where  do  the  funds  to  carry  on  this  work 
come  from?  Municipalities,  provinces,  and 
the  federal  government  all  make  grants  to 
the  child-welfare  agencies  or  pay  allowances 
direct  to  the  families.  It  is  estimated  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  budget  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Societies  comes  from  public  funds.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  these  agencies  receive  help 
from  voluntary  associations  such  as  the 
Community  Chest,  24  per  cent  of  whose 
funds  are  spent  on  child- welfare  services. 
Fees  for  the  care  of  children  in  foster  homes 
or  hospitals  or  residential  schools  may  either 
be  met  by  the  parents,  or  shared  by  parents 
and  some  voluntary  organization  such  as  a 
service  club,  or  they  may  be  met  entirely  by 
the  provincial  government. 

In  all  these  ways,  society  seeks  to  protect 
its  greatest  resource,  the  citizens  of  tomor- 
row. Here  in  Canada,  a broad  programme 
of  child-welfare  services  takes  advantage  of 
the  varied  experience  of  individuals,  reli- 
gious groups,  service  clubs,  and  other  asso- 
ciations to  supplement  the  services  of  the 
state  and  to  make  its  benefits  available  to 
the  under-privileged  child. 

Provision  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  twin  problems  of  old  age  and 


infirmity  in  Canada,  there  is  much  the  same 
blend  of  governmental  measures  and  private 
or  voluntary  supplementary  services  as  in 
the  child- welfare  programme.  The  services 
in  cases  of  old  age  and  infirmity  fall  under 
five  main  headings,  namely:  a govern- 
ment annuities  programme,  old-age  security 
measures,  accommodation  schemes,  medical 
care,  and  pension  plans. 

Government  Annuities.  All  through  the  19th 
century  Canada  was  still  a young  country 
with  a small  proportion  of  her  total  popula- 
tion in  the  old-age  group.  In  1908  the 
federal  government  still  thought  it  was  doing 
enough  by  passing  the  Annuities  Act  to  en- 
courage wage-earners  to  save  systematically. 
This  legislation  made  it  possible  for  employ- 
ees to  buy  an  immediate  or  deferred  annual 
income  at  a four  per  cent  interest,  with  gener- 
ous death  benefits.  However,  government  an- 
nuities could  not  provide  for  the  old  age 
of  those  unable  to  put  aside  any  savings  for 
the  future,  nor  for  those  not  gainfully  em- 
ployed. This  situation  led  to  the  old-age 
security  programme. 

Old-Age  Security  and  Assistance.  In  1927 
the  federal  government  passed  an  Act  en- 
abling it  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
provincial  pension  plans.  (In  1931  the 
federal  government  increased  its  share  of  the 
pensions  to  75  per  cent.)  The  pensions  thus 
set  up  were  payable  only  to  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  a means  test  and  could  show  need. 

In  1950  the  federal  Parliament  set  up  a 
joint  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Senate  to  examine  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  old-age  security.  After  an  exhaustive 
study  of  various  programmes  in  different 
countries,  the  committee  brought  in  a recom- 
mendation to  replace  the  1927  old-age  pen- 
sion plan  by  establishing  old-age  security 
payments  for  all  Canadian  citizens  of 
seventy  and  over,  resident  in  Canada.  In  ad- 
dition, the  committee  recommended  the  set- 
ting up  of  a new  programme  of  old-age 
assistance  for  needy  persons  between  the 
ages  of  sixty-five  and  seventy. 
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These  recommendations  were  accepted  by 
the  federal  government,  which  then  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  ten  provinces  to 
secure  an  amendment  to  the  B.N.A.  Act, 
enabling  it  to  operate  a federal  old-age 
security  programme.  This  done,  Parliament 
then  passed  the  Old  Age  Security  Act  and 
the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  in  1951.  In 
January  1952  the  federal  government  issued 
cheques  to  all  citizens  of  seventy  years  and 
over  who  had  resided  in  Canada  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  to  all  those  in  need  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixty-five  and  seventy.  In 
1959  some  855,000  persons  were  receiving 
these  payments,  and  the  gross  of  security 
payments,  assistance,  and  supplementary  al- 
lowances totalled  $559,279,858  in  that  year. 

These  government  programmes,  which  are 
administered  by  the  federal  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare  through  re- 
gional offices  in  the  capital  of  each  province, 
were  not  intended  as  substitutes  for  private 
savings  or  employee  pension  arrangements 
or  annuities.  Instead,  they  could  be  fitted 
into  whatever  provision  for  old-age  security 
the  individual  or  his  firm  had  already  made. 

Supplementary  assistance  to  a maximum 
of  $20  per  month  in  British  Columbia,  $15 
in  Alberta,  and  $10  in  the  Yukon,  is  made 
by  the  provincial  or  territorial  governments 
to  those  in  need.  In  other  areas  in  Canada, 
special  needs  may  be  met  by  local  relief 
measures. 

Living  Arrangements  and  Services  for  the 
Aged.  Three  factors  have  brought  the  prob- 
lem of  accommodation  for  the  aged  to  the 
fore  within  the  last  fifty  years.  First,  the 
number  and  proportion  of  people  of  sixty- 
five  and  over  in  Canada  have  increased  from 


271,200  or  5 per  cent  in  1901,  to  1,203,400 
or  7.7  per  cent  in  1955.  Second,  the  income 
of  a large  number  of  these  older  people  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  lower-income  wage- 
earners.  Adequate  living  accommodation  at 
the  present  commercial  rents  is  therefore  fre- 
quently beyond  their  means.  Third,  the  high 
rate  of  infirmity,  chronic  illness,  and  disease 
among  older  people,  necessitating  some  kind 
of  care,  is  another  complicating  factor  in 
providing  suitable  accommodation.  These 
considerations  have  led  to  the  building  of 
specially  designed  housing  projects  in  British 
Columbia,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta.  Local  community  groups  un- 
dertaking such  projects  often  receive  finan- 
cial support  from  both  public  and  private 
sources.  Thus  the  National  Housing  Act, 
provincial  government  grants,  municipal 
loans,  and  private  subscriptions,  all  combine 
to  furnish  accommodation  within  the  means 
of  the  aged. 

Those  elderly  persons  who  require  care 
are  provided  for,  sometimes  in  provincial  in- 
firmaries, but  more  generally  through  ar- 
rangements made  by  local  governments  or 
by  voluntary  or  religious  institutions.  Many 
of  these  latter  now  receive  aid  from  the 
provincial  governments  in  the  form  of  build- 
ing and  maintenance  grants.  Privately  oper- 
ated homes  for  the  aged  must  meet  certain 
standards  of  cleanliness  and  efficiency.  There 
are  now  special  homes  for  the  aged  operated 
by  the  provincial  governments,  such  as 
Rosehaven  in  Alberta,  which  furnish  accom- 
modation for  the  senile. 

Medical  Care  for  the  Aged.  Senior  citizens 
who  receive  supplementary  pensions  are  now 
able  to  obtain  free  medical  or  hospital  care 


A home  for  senior  citizens  at 
Ponoka,  Alberta  (Alberta  Govern- 
ment photograph) 


in,  several  parts  of  Canada.  They  partici- 
pate with  other  residents  in  the  hospital 
insurance  programmes  in  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Newfoundland, 
while  in  other  provinces  old-age  pensioners 
receive  free  medical  services  in  their  own 
homes  or  in  a doctor’s  office.  In  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  they 
are  provided  with  free  surgical  and  medical 
care  in  hospital.  In  British  Columbia  and 
Saskatchewan  they  may  also  obtain  certain 
prescribed  drugs,  certain  diagnostic  services, 
and  limited  dental  benefits  without  charge. 
In  Ontario  emergency  drugs  prescribed  by  a 
physician  are  supplied. 

Pension  Plans.  The  purpose  of  any  pension 
or  superannuation  plan  is  to  provide  the 
worker  with  a regular  income  after  his  re- 
tirement from  employment.  The  funds 
necessary  for  the  pension  are  usually  con- 
tributed by  employee  and  employer  during 
the  former’s  working  lifetime.  The  income 
after  retirement  usually  varies  with  the 
length  of  time  the  worker  has  been  em- 
ployed and  the  level  of  his  earnings  during 
that  employment.  Many  Canadian  pension 
plans  provide  government  annuities  for 
their  participants.  Pensions  may  be  con- 
tributory, the  worker  himself  contributing 
from  his  pay  during  his  working  life,  or 
non-contributory,  in  which  the  employer 
alone  contributes. 

Pension  plans  in  Canada  were  rare  before 
1900,  so  that  the  vast  majority  of  Canadian 
workers  had  little  financial  security  when 
they  retired  from  their  jobs,  apart  from 
their  savings  or  the  support  provided  by 
their  families,  their  communities,  or  frater- 
nal organizations  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers. As  late  as  1937  fewer  than  8 per  cent 
of  Canadian  business  establishments  had  any 
kind  of  pension  plan.  By  1957  some  1,800,- 
000  workers  (about  two-fifths  of  all  those 
gainfully  employed  in  Canada)  were  covered 
by  pension  plans.  Of  these,  1,300,000  were 
employed  in  industrial  and  commercial  es- 
tablishments; the  rest  included  teachers, 
clergymen,  social  workers,  civil  servants 


(federal  and  provincial),  and  members  of 
the  armed  forces. 

Unemployment.  Unemployment  arises  from 
two  main  causes — a shortage  of  jobs  and 
disability.  Seasonal  variations  in  the  number 
of  jobs  available  causes  a certain  amount  of 
temporary  unemployment.  Disability,  too, 
may  be  temporary.  It  may  be  the  result  of 
an  accident,  or  it  may  be  a more  permanent 
type  of  disability,  resulting  from  chronic  ill- 
ness. Permanent  disability  may  cause  a 
worker  to  become  unemployable  or  semi- 
employable. 

There  are  two  ways  of  helping  the  worker 
who  is  idle  simply  because  he  cannot  find 
suitable  employment  in  his  community.  One 
is  to  set  up  an  agency  which  will  find  him 
suitable  employment;  the  other  is  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  time  during  which  he 
is  idle  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  By  col- 
lecting from  employees  and  employers  con- 
tributions based  on  the  employee’s  earnings 
during  the  period  of  employment,  the  ad- 
ministering agency  can  build  up  a fund  from 
which  it  can  continue  to  pay  people  a weekly 
allowance  in  the  event  of  their  becoming 
involuntarily  unemployed. 

Unemployment  Insurance  and  the  National 
Employment  Service.  The  first  national  un- 
employment insurance  measure  in  Canada 
was  put  forward  as  early  as  1919,  but 
nothing  came  of  it  until  the  world-wide 
depression  of  the  1930’s  made  the  matter 
urgent.  In  1935,  Mr.  Bennett’s  Conservative 
government  passed  a number  of  Acts 
(known  as  the  Bennett  New  Deal),  among 
which  was  an  Employment  and  Social  In- 
surance Act.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  ruled  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  exceeded  its  powers  in  passing 
these  Acts,  since  the  British  North  America 
Act  had  put  questions  of  property  and  civil 
rights  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
provincial  governments. 

In  1940  the  Liberal  government  obtained 
the  consent  of  all  the  provinces  to  an 
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amendment  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  giving  the  federal  government  exclusive 
powers  of  legislation  on  unemployment.  In 
the  same  year,  the  federal  Parliament  passed 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  which 
combined  the  two  methods  of  dealing  with 
unemployment  which  we  noted  before.  The 
Act  set  up  an  insurance  plan  to  provide 
compensation  for  the  unemployed,  and  an 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  to 
administer  the  plan.  One  of  the  duties  of 
this  Commission  was  to  establish  and  main- 
tain an  employment  service,  which  is  known 
today  as  the  National  Employment  Service. 
There  are  some  200  local  offices  of  this 
Service  in  operation  in  Canada  today.  The 
1940  Act  also  established  an  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Advisory  Committee,  as  a 
“watchdog”  over  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance funds. 

An  Act  Respecting  Unemployment  In- 
surance came  into  force  on  October  2,  1955, 
replacing  the  1940  Act.  Its  purpose  was  to 
increase  the  benefit  rates,  extend  the  periods 
of  regular  and  seasonal  unemployment  pay- 
ments, and  clarify  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  1940  Act.  In  1956,  the  1955  Act  was 
amended  to  include  fishermen — the  first  of 
the  self-employed  groups  to  be  protected. 

Workmen’s  Compensation.  Disabilities  may 
be  of  two  kinds — either  the  result  of  an  in- 
jury received  in  industry  or  else  the  outcome 
of  disease  or  permanent  affliction.  Before 
1915  workers  in  Canadian  industry  could 
collect  damages  for  injuries  from  their  em- 
ployers only  if  they  could  prove  in  a law- 
court  that  the  employer’s  negligence  was 
responsible  for  the  injury.  The  employer 
usually  laid  counter-claims  of  contributory 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  worker  and 
his  colleagues,  and  of  assumption  of  risk. 
Since  the  employer  could  nearly  always 
prove  one  or  other  of  these  claims,  he  had 
little  fear  of  the  slow,  tedious,  and  costly 
proceeding  in  a court  of  law,  which  few  em- 
ployees could  afford.  For  a long  time  trade- 
union  groups  fought  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. At  last  their  representatives  forced  the 


Ontario  government  to  appoint  Sir  William 
Ralph  Meredith  as  Royal  Commissioner  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  whole  matter. 
His  report,  submitted  in  1914,  included  a 
draft  Act  which  the  Ontario  legislature  im- 
mediately adopted.  Similar  Acts,  varying 
only  in  regard  to  scale  of  compensation  and 
death  benefits,  were  passed  in  Nova  Scotia 
(1915),  Manitoba  (1916),  British  Colum- 
bia (1917),  Alberta  and  New  Brunswick 
(1918),  Saskatchewan  (1929),  Quebec 
(1931),  Newfoundland  (1948),  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  (1949). 

All  these  Acts  substituted  for  the  costly, 
slow  legal  proceedings  of  former  years  a 
simple,  swift  administrative  system,  through 
ten  Compensation  Boards,  each  appointed 
by  a provincial  government.  The  Acts  have 
three  purposes.  First,  they  seek  to  compen- 
sate the  worker  and  his  family  for  personal 
injury  or  industrial  disease  sustained  in  the 
course  of  his  employment.  Exceptions  are, 
of  course,  made  in  the  case  of  serious 
misconduct  or  deliberate  violation  of  the 
safety  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 
Likewise,  injuries  of  very  short  duration  and 
involving  little  or  no  disability  are  not  sub- 
ject to  compensation.  By  paying  benefits  out 
of  a fund  into  which  each  employer  pays  a 
contribution  assessed  upon  his  pay-roll,  the 
Acts  attempt  to  compensate  the  worker 
without  throwing  an  unduly  heavy  burden 
upon  the  individual  employer.  In  return  for 
these  benefits,  the  employee  loses  his  right 
to  take  legal  action  against  his  employer  to 
recover  damages  resulting  from  industrial 
disease  or  accident.  The  second  purpose  of 
the  Acts  is  to  provide  medical  care  and 
other  rehabilitation  measures,  such  as 
therapy,  to  restore  the  injured  worker  to 
good  health  and  employment  as  soon  as 
possible.  Third,  all  provincial  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Acts  require  either  the  Com- 
pensation Board  or  the  employers  to  super- 
vise the  installation  and  use  of  safety  de- 
vices, the  carrying  out  of  safety  measures, 
the  training  of  personnel  in  first  aid  and 
accident  prevention,  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  medical  attention. 
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The  benefits  consist  of  the  payment  of 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  allowances  for  the  dura- 
tion of  any  temporary  injury  and  a monthly 
pension  for  life  for  permanent  disability.  If 
a worker  is  killed,  funeral  expenses  are  paid, 
and  the  widow  receives  a lump  sum  and  a 
pension  until  such  time  as  she  dies  or  remar- 
ries. Dependent  children  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  (eighteen  if  they  continue  in  school) 
are  also  looked  after  under  this  plan. 

This  system  of  workmen’s  compensation 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  society  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  the  individual,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  financial  burden  of  industrial 
diseases  and  accidents  causing  disablement. 
Many  other  countries  have  been  impressed 
by  this  system  and  have  adopted  a similar 
form  of  compensation  for  the  worker  and 
his  family. 

Services  to  the  Blind.  Blindness,  whether 
from  birth  or  as  the  result  of  accident, 
disease,  or  old  age,  is  a much  more  per- 
manent type  of  disability  and  is  therefore 
not  normally  covered  by  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Acts.  In  Canada  in  1957  there 
were  21,000  blind  people,  of  which  number 
only  about  300  were  below  school  age. 
About  1,100  of  the  blind  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  twenty  were  at  that  time  being 
trained  in  six  special  schools.  In  1952  in 
Westmount,  Quebec,  the  Louis  Braille  In- 
stitute began  to  provide  secondary  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training  for  the  blind. 

There  are  two  national  but  voluntary  as- 
sociations in  Canada  whose  special  interests 
lie  in  the  care  and  training  of  the  blind.  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
(C.N.I.B.)  has  its  headquarters  in  Toronto 
and  operates  some  forty  branches  across 
Canada.  It  began  as  a small  Braille  library 
and  reading-room  in  1906.  Blind  veterans, 
such  as  Colonel  E.  Baker,  joined  the  groups 
of  patrons  and  helped  to  extend  the  services. 
A federal  government  charter  in  1918  in- 
corporated the  C.N.I.B.  At  its  headquarters 
and  branches,  the  C.N.I.B.  operates  training 
and  rehabilitation  centres,  shops,  and  resi- 
dences for  the  elderly  blind.  It  also  operates 


news-stands,  concessions,  and  canteens; 
provides  an  employment  service  to  aid  in 
the  placement  of  blind  persons  in  industry 
and  commerce;  and  supplies  raw  materials 
at  cost.  It  also  provides  a marketing  service 
for  blind  workers.  It  is  supported  by  grants 
from  federal,  provincial,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, but  mostly  by  private  contribu- 
tions. The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind, 
a voluntary  organization  closely  associated 
with,  and  financed  by,  the  C.N.I.B.,  provides 
recreation,  works  for  better  legislation  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  and  promotes  the  annual 
White  Cane  Week. 

The  second  voluntary  association  is  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind  (C.F.B.). 
It  began  life  in  1908  as  the  Montreal  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  and  was  mainly  the 
work  of  Philip  E.  Layton.  Layton,  a blind 
organist,  piano-tuner,  and  piano-manufac- 
turer, had  migrated  to  Canada  from  Eng- 
land. In  1928,  a federal  government  charter 
established  the  C.F.B.,  a sort  of  brother- 
hood of  the  blind,  with  a headquarters  in 
Regina  and  twelve  branches.  The  Federa- 
tion, which  had  long  been  Layton’s  objec- 
tive, aimed  at  advancing  “in  every  lawful 
way  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
blind”.  In  pursuit  of  this  objective  the 
Federation  has  thrown  its  influence  behind 
the  movement  to  secure  more  generous  al- 
lowances for  the  blind.  It  encourages  in- 
dividual ownership  of  concessions  and  small 
businesses,  conducts  a co-operative  work- 
shop in  Regina,  and  publishes  a magazine 
Vision  which  provides  an  outlet  for  blind 
authors. 

An  amendment  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  in  1937  granted  an  allowance  of  $20 
a month  to  the  blind  of  forty  or  over.  As  a 
result  of  representations  by  the  C.N.I.B.  and 
the  C.F.B.,  Parliament  passed  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  in  1951  increasing  the  allow- 
ance to  $40  per  month  ($46  in  1957),  and 
reducing  the  minimum  age  to  twenty-one 
(eighteen  in  1955)  and  the  qualifying  period 
of  Canadian  residence  from  twenty  to  ten 
years.  The  federal  government  pays  75  per 
cent  of  whatever  allowance  the  province 
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The  library  of  the  Canadian  Na< 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  shown 
here,  sends  out  more  than  three 
tons  of  Braille  and  recorded  books 
each  day  to  blind  readers  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  library  pub- 
lishes six  magazines  in  Braille  for 
specialized  blind  groups.  (C.N.I.B.) 


fixes  as  permissible  for  each  individual 
(depending  upon  his  income  from  other 
sources)  up  to  the  maximum  of  $46.  All 
provinces  passed  the  necessary  legislation, 
signed  the  agreement,  and  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  programme 
within  its  boundaries.  The  provinces  pay  the 
allowance  and  are  reimbursed  by  the  federal 
government  through  the  Department  of  Na- 
tional Health  and  Welfare. 

Veterans’  Rehabilitation.  State  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  discharged  soldier  is  by  no 
means  a new  idea  in  Canadian  history.  The 
Governors  of  New  France  offered  land  in 
strategic  areas  to  the  old  soldiers  in  the 
hopes  that  these  would  settle  in  the  young 
colony  and  help  protect  it.  Many  of  Wolfe’s 
veterans  settled  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Richelieu  rivers,  and  other  regions  were  set- 
tled by  disbanded  mercenary  soldiers  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  and  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars.  But  apart  from  grants  of 
land,  for  which  the  Canadian  government 
still  expected  the  settler  to  render  mili- 
tary service  in  time  of  invasion,  the  dis- 
abled soldier  received  little  aid.  In  1907  a 
private  soldier  “rendered  totally  incapable  of 
earning  a livelihood  as  a result  of  wounds 
received  in  action”  received  an  annual  pen- 


sion of  $150.  Disabled  veterans  were  often 
driven  to  begging  and  suffered  considerable 
hardship  in  spite  of  charities. 

The  First  World  War  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gramme. The  First  World  War  brought 
about  a great  many  far-reaching  changes. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  men  enlist- 
ing (5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  by 
the  beginning  of  1916)  and  the  heavy 
casualties  (70,000  in  1916  alone),  the 
federal  government  came  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  neither  settlement  on  the  land  nor 
the  payment  of  pensions  on  the  scale  current 
at  the  time  were  adequate  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion. Nor  could  voluntary  associations  such 
as  the  Patriotic  Fund  give  sufficient  aid  to 
all  the  families  of  ex-servicemen  requiring 
assistance.  One  of  the  first  changes  occurred, 
therefore,  when  the  Board  of  Pension  Com- 
missions, set  up  in  1916,  raised  the  basic 
rate  of  pension  for  a totally  disabled  private 
to  $480  per  annum,  (later  to  $600,  and  in 
1920  to  $900).  The  Soldiers’  Settlement  Act 
of  1916  provided  loans  to  soldier  settlers, 
and  in  1918  the  Invalided  Soldiers’  Com- 
mission, under  the  newly  created  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Re-establishment,  replaced  the 
Military  Hospital  Commission  of  1915. 

Canada  became  the  first  country  to  organ- 
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ize  a Department  of  Civil  Re-establishment. 
This  department  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  families  of  the  60,661 
men  who  were  killed  during  the  war.  It 
provided  compensation,  medical  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  training  for  196  blind 
servicemen,  3,500  amputation  cases,  and 
66,300  otherwise  disabled  veterans.  In  addi- 
tion, some  628,462  enlisted  men,  though 
not  disabled,  received  assistance  upon  their 
return  to  civilian  life  and  work.  This  latter, 
added  to  the  war-service  gratuity  (averaging 
$240  per  man)  and  a clothing  allowance 
of  $35,  was  designed  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  ex-serviceman  to  take  a little  time 
to  readjust  himself  to  civilian  life.  It  was 
hoped  that  he  would  not  be  forced  by  eco- 
nomic circumstances  to  accept  any  job  on 
any  terms  and  thus  flood  the  market  with 
unskilled  labour.  It  was  most  unfortunate 
that  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  1918 
Armistice  came  the  1919-20  recession.  As 
a result,  the  Department  of  Civil  Re- 
establishment in  1919-20  spent  some  $500,- 
000,000  on  gratuities,  clothing  allowances, 
vocational  training,  medical  treatment,  land 
settlement,  and  public  works  projects,  de- 
signed to  provide  employment  for  the 
veterans.  The  Patriotic  Fund  also  distributed 
the  Federal  Emergency  Fund  of  $5,000,000 
among  unemployed  veterans  in  1919-20, 
and  a further  $1,500,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  1920-21. 

The  Second  World  War  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gramme. Early  in  the  course  of  the  Second 
World  War  various  ex-servicemen’s  organ- 
izations urged  the  Canadian  government  to 
draw  up  a comprehensive  programme  for 
dealing  with  the  civil  re-establishment  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  upon  their 
discharge.  Accordingly,  the  federal  govern- 
ment set  up  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Demobilisation  and  Rehabilitation  in  1940. 
This  body  drew  up  an  extensive  rehabilita- 
tion plan  in  1943.  The  programme  included 
all  the  First  World  War  measures  such  as 
the  War-Services  Grants  Act  (1944),  the 
clothing  allowance,  pensions,  medical  treat- 


ment, preference  for  veterans  in  civil  service 
employment,  vocational  training,  Veterans’ 
Land  Act  (1942),  Veterans’  Insurance  Act 
(1944),  specialized  guidance,  physical  re- 
habilitation, and  training  for  the  disabled. 
But,  in  addition,  it  provided  much  more  for 
the  physically  fit  veteran  than  had  been  the 
case  in  1918.  The  veteran  of  the  Second 
World  War  was  assured  of  reinstatement  in 
his  former  job  by  the  Re-establishment  in 
Civilian  Employment  Act  (1942);  he  might 
receive  assistance  in  setting  up  his  own 
business;  or,  under  the  Veterans’  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  (1944),  he  might  obtain  training  in 
a trade  or  a profession. 

To  administer  this  extensive  programme 
of  civil  re-establishment  and  to  give  the  ad- 
vice so  often  needed,  the  federal  government 
established  a Department  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs  (D.V.A.)  in  1944.  This  new  depart- 
ment co-operated  closely  with  the  federal 
Department  of  Labour,  with  provincial  De- 
partments of  Education,  and  with  the  Na- 
tional Employment  Service,  in  fitting  the  ex- 
service  man  or  woman  for  re-entrance  into 
civilian  employment.  These  services  have 
been  extended  to  some  of  the  auxiliary 
services  such  as  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance 
Association.  In  1951  the  Korean  War 
veterans  became  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
the  programme. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped.  The 

provincial  compensation  boards  have  pro- 
vided, and  continue  to  provide,  an  extensive 
programme  of  rehabilitation  for  those  dis- 
abled in  industry.  Voluntary  organizations 
have  been  concerned  with  other  types  of 
rehabilitation,  such  as  that  of  the  blind,  the 
mentally  ill,  and  the  retarded. 

In  1951  the  federal  government  called  a 
national  conference  to  discuss  ways  of  mak- 
ing existing  rehabilitation  services  more 
effective,  of  avoiding  the  overlapping  of 
services,  and  of  filling  in  the  gaps  in  both 
the  medical  and  vocational  benefits.  Upon 
the  advice  of  this  conference,  the  govern- 
ment set  up  by  Order  in  Council  a national 
Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  organized  employers,  trade 
unions,  doctors,  national  voluntary  agencies, 
and  the  universities.  In  the  same  year,  1952, 
it  appointed  a National  Co-ordinator  and 
organized  a Civilian  Rehabilitation  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Labour  to  administer 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

By  means  of  the  agreements  with  the 
provinces,  the  federal  government  has  been 
able  to  give  considerable  assistance  to  the 
provincial  governments,  which  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  health,  welfare,  and  edu- 
cation of  their  people.  Thus,  the  Canadian 
government  pays  the  salary  and  travelling 
expenses  of  the  provincial  co-ordinators  and 
their  staffs,  and  shares  with  the  provincial 
governments  the  costs  of  providing  voca- 
tional training.  It  also  helps  with  the  main- 
tenance and  travelling  expenses  of  disabled 
persons  during  their  period  of  training,  and 
accepts  the  responsibility  of  finding  suitable 
employment  for  them  through  the  special 
placement  facilities  of  the  National  Employ- 
ment Service.  Health  grants  administered 
through  the  Department  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare  make  possible  hospital  treat- 
ment for  the  victims  of  tuberculosis  and  can- 
cer, mental  patients,  and  crippled  children, 
while  an  additional  $1,000,000  per  year  may 
be  used  to  provide  special  equipment  in  hos- 
pitals and  rehabilitation  centres.  The  federal 
government  also  makes  available  to  the  prov- 
inces such  of  its  D.V.A.  services  as  are  not 
fully  occupied  with  ex-servicemen  and  their 
families,  and  the  co-operation  of  its  Casualty 
Welfare  Division  of  the  Social  Welfare 
Branch.  The  provinces  provide  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  the  casualties  of  industry 
through  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Boards.  Universities  and  teaching  hospitals 
offer  courses  in  the  medical  and  psychological 
treatment  of  the  various  types  of  disability. 
Voluntary  agencies,  often  aided  by  local, 
provincial,  or  federal  grants,  make  the  blind, 
the  paraplegic,  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
the  victims  of  other  disabilities  their  special 
concern.  They  are  often  able  to  provide  em- 


ployment in  special  “goodwill”  industries  for 
those  unable  to  compete  in  the  open  labour 
market. 

Social  Assistance.  “Social  assistance”  was 
the  term  given  in  the  1940’s  to  the  financial 
aid  granted  by  local  governments  to  in- 
dividuals or  families  who  could  prove  that 
they  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence. 
Thus  the  term  replaces  the  older  one  of 
“poor  relief”,  which  had  unpleasant  associa- 
tions after  the  1930’s.  The  purpose  of  the 
modern  programme  of  social  assistance  in 
Canada  is  generally  twofold.  Its  first  concern 
is  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  those 
threatened  by  destitution.  But,  beyond  this, 
it  attempts,  wherever  possible,  to  help  the 
individual  or  the  family  to  regain  self-respect 
and  independence. 

Since  the  1930’s  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  by  such  measures  as  veterans’ 
services  and  mothers’  and  family  allowances, 
have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  people 
who  would  otherwise  have  sought  social  as- 
sistance. Local  governments  make  provision 
for  those  not  qualifying  for  any  of  the  forms 
of  assistance  underwritten  by  federal  or  pro- 
vincial governments. 

The  most  usual  causes  of  destitution  in  a 
family,  other  than  physical  or  mental  disa- 
bility, are,  first,  the  prolonged  illness  of  the 
breadwinner;  second,  the  desertion  of  the 
family  by  the  breadwinner;  and  third,  some 
flaw  in  character  which  results  in  emotional 
instability  and  renders  the  breadwinner  in- 
capable of  steady  employment. 

The  first  task  of  the  local  public  welfare 
agency  is,  then,  to  determine  the  eligibility 
of  the  applicant  for  assistance.  Inability  to 
work  is  the  primary  factor  upon  which  social 
assistance  is  based,  and  to  prove  this  a 
medical  certificate  of  unemployability  is 
normally  required.  In  the  event  of  the  appli- 
cant being  found  ineligible  for  financial 
assistance,  he  is  helped  to  make  a living  by 
advice  and  information  regarding  other  em- 
ployment opportunities  which  he  had  not 
known  of.  Even  when  financial  aid  is 
granted,  attempts  to  rehabilitate  the  indivi- 
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dual  through  special  medical  care,  vocational 
training,  or  employment  advice  often  con- 
tinue. 

The  principle  that  poor  relief  should  be 
restricted  to  those  born  in  the  area  where 
the  relief  is  administered  prevailed  in 
Canada  until  well  into  the  20th  century. 
However,  the  Second  World  War  made 
necessary  a mobile  labour  force  and  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  all  legal  restrictions  upon 
the  movement  of  the  population.  This  free- 
dom, an  essential  part  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life,  continues  to  the  benefit  of  the 
national  economy.  Because  of  seasonal  un- 
employment not  entirely  covered  by  unem- 
ployment insurance,  the  federal  government 
has  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  provinces 
by  paying  50  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  finan- 
cial aid  above  a certain  level.  This  has  elimi- 
nated the  former  practice  of  sending  the 
unemployed  back  to  their  home  munici- 
pality. 

In  these  various  ways,  governments  and 
voluntary  agencies  in  Canada  co-operate  in 
shouldering  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
the  destitute.  Apart  from  the  humanitarian 
aspect,  the  chief  justification  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  this  expensive  programme 
is  that  poverty  seldom  remains  a simple,  un- 
complicated problem.  Instead,  it  sets  up 
conditions  favourable  to  the  development  of 
far  worse  and  more  expensive  evils.  Conse- 
quently, government  officials  and  other 
agencies  have  come  to  ask  themselves,  “Can 
we  afford  not  to  provide  these  services?” 


AGENCIES  AND  THEIR 
PROGRAMMES 

If  national  governments  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  welfare  of  their  people,  no  more 
can  the  governments  of  the  countries  furthest 
advanced  along  the  road  of  material  pro- 
gress neglect  to  show  concern  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  peoples  not  so  well  advanced 
and  equipped.  This  concern,  made  still  more 
urgent  by  the  conflict  between  democratic 
and  communistic  ideologies,  has  resulted  in 


the  growth  of  international  welfare  organ- 
izations, many  of  which  act  as  special 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  or  are  closely 
connected  with  it. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  (UNRRA)  was  provid- 
ing, among  other  things,  technical  assistance 
and  advisory  social-welfare  services  to  liber- 
ated countries  devastated  by  the  Second 
World  War,  even  before  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations  in  June  1945.  In  December 
1946  the  General  Assembly  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  United  Nations  to  continue 
and  expand  the  work. 

The  United  Nations  also  inherited  from 
the  League  of  Nations  an  extensive  social- 
welfare  programme,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  family,  youth,  and  child  welfare.  The 
General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  made  the  administration  of 
this  social-welfare  programme  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Social  Commission  and 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  These  bodies 
co-operate  closely  with  the  United  Nations 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund 
(UNICEF)  and  the  International  Labour 
Organization  (ILO)  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  living  the  world  over. 
UNRRA  also  began  work  among  the  refugees 
— the  people  made  homeless  and  stateless  by 
the  violent  disturbances  of  the  war.  From 
the  time  of  its  organization  in  November 
1943  to  its  official  termination  in  March 
1949,  UNRRA  dealt  with  several  million 
refugees,  repatriating  and  feeding  them  and 
starting  resettlement  programmes.  In  Janu- 
ary 1951  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  whose 
work  was  financed  from  the  United  Nations’ 
budget  and  supplemented  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  governmental  and  private 
sources  (like  that  of  most  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations). 

Still  other  projects  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare  have  been  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies.  The 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  (FAO) 
has  taken  measures  to  improve  the  produc- 
tion, marketing,  and  distribution  of  food- 
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A shipment  of  powdered  milk,  sent 
by  UNICEF  for  Arab  refugee  chil- 
dren in  the  "Gaza  strip",  is  seen 
here  on  the  last  lap  of  its  journey. 
(United  Nations) 


stuffs,  and  consequently  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  generally.  The  World  Health  Or- 
ganization (WHO),  the  successor  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Health  Organization,  is 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  health 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  handicapped,  the  training  of  social- 
welfare  personnel,  as  well  as  with  such  mat- 
ters as  housing  and  planning,  migration, 
population  problems,  and  the  control  of 
traffic  in  narcotic  drugs. 

Through  other  international  organizations 
such  as  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  seek  to  aid  the  under- 


developed countries  to  meet  their  economic 
and  social  problems.  This  they  do  by  grant- 
ing them  financial  assistance,  technical  ad- 
vice, and  equipment,  by  spreading  informa- 
tion, and  by  training  and  educating  people 
from  the  underdeveloped  countries  them- 
selves to  become  leaders  in  their  own 
countries. 

In  all  these  ways,  the  nations  of  the 
world  show  that  they  have  begun  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  combining  their  knowl- 
edge and  sharing  their  resources  to  meet  and 
solve  the  problems  confronting  humanity  as 
a whole. 


FOR  FURTHER  STUDY:  PART  VI 


Chapter  27 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  What  is  meant  by  “social  welfare  problems”? 

2.  Imagine  you  are  a member  of  a mediaeval  guild.  Describe  the  activities  which  you  as  a guild 
member  might  participate  in  to  aid  other  members. 

3.  Describe  the  charitable  and  educational  services  rendered  by  the  monasteries  in  mediaeval  times. 
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4.  Account  for  the  different  approach  to  social  welfare  problems  in  the  Elizabethan  period.  How 
successful  was  the  Elizabethan  method  of  dealing  with  these  social  welfare  problems? 

5.  Summarize  the  important  facts  about  the  lives  and  works  of  the  following  forerunners  in  social 
thinking:  (a)  Erasmus,  (b)  Thomas  More,  (c)  John  Colet,  (d)  Thomas  Hobbes,  (e)  John 
Locke. 

6.  Compare  the  social  welfare  activities  of  the  guilds  with  those  of  modern  trade  unions. 


Books  to  Read  for  Part  VI 
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Chapter  28 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Economists  have  said  that  population  tends  to  outrun  the  sources  of  food.  Discuss  the  sound- 
ness of  this  idea. 
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2.  Compare  the  causes  of  the  tremendous  population  increase  of  the  late  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries  with  those  of  today’s  increase.  Compare  also  the  measures  taken  to  deal  with  each. 

3.  On  a map  of  England  mark  in  red  the  chief  centres  of  population  in  1750.  On  the  same  map 
mark  in  blue  the  chief  centres  in  1875.  What  caused  this  change? 

4.  Imagine  you  are  a member  of  the  working  class  living  in  a factory  city  such  as  Manchester 
or  Bradford  in  1790.  Describe  the  living  conditions  in  your  community. 

5.  Have  a class  discussion  on  the  topic:  The  Industrial  Revolution  in  Britain  did  little  or  nothing 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  working  class.  Deal  with  such  items  as  housing,  public  health  and 
sanitation,  standards  of  living,  unemployment,  and  working  conditions. 

6.  If  you  had  lived  in  Britain  two  centuries  ago,  what  sort  of  school,  if  any,  would  you  have 
gone  to?  What  would  the  curriculum  have  consisted  of?  How  would  you  have  been  taught? 

7.  Write  a report  on  the  conditions  of  the  gaols,  the  criminal  code,  and  the  punishment  and 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  18th  century  in  Britain. 

8.  Account  for  the  emergence  of  two  new  classes  of  society  as  a result  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution in  Britain. 


Chapter  29 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Organize  panels  or  forums  of  your  class  members  to  deal  with  the  following  philosophers’ 
ideas  on  social  reforms  and  how  they  might  be  brought  about:  (a)  Machiavelli,  (b)  Hobbes, 
(c)  Rousseau,  (d)  Voltaire.  Try  to  develop  any  basic  similarities  or  differences  in  their  views. 

2.  Outline  Robert  Owen’s  attempts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  working  class.  Upon  what  basic 
principle  were  these  attempts  founded?  What  success  did  they  have?  Why? 

3.  Outline  the  ideas  on  prison  and  penal  reform  advocated  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  John  Howard, 
and  Elizabeth  Fry. 

4.  Why  may  Charles  Dickens  be  called  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  effective  of  the  social 
reformers  of  his  day? 

5.  Arrange  a debate  on  the  topic:  Resolved  that  capital  punishment  is  justified  in  the  treatment 
of  capital  crime. 

6.  Compare  the  educational  ideas  and  techniques  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  Andrew  Bell,  Robert 
Owen,  Robert  Raikes,  and  Hannah  More. 

7.  Write  an  essay  on  the  life  work  and  influence  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  the  Methodists. 

8.  What  do  you  consider  were  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  slave  trade? 

9.  Why  was  William  Wilberforce  an  ideal  leader  for  the  anti-slavery  movement?  Who  were  his 
associates  in  this  movement?  What  were  the  results  of  their  efforts? 

10.  Why  was  emancipation  closely  associated  with  abolition  of  the  slave  trade? 

1 1 . Describe  the  anti-slavery  movement  after  the  time  of  Wilberforce. 

12.  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Florence  Nightingale  have  had  a tremendous  influence  upon  English  society 
and  life.  Compare  these  two  women — their  lives,  their  work,  and  their  influence  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

13.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Red  Cross  Society?  Evaluate  its  services  in  the 
modern  world. 


Chapter  30 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  What  were  the  purposes  of  the  Factory  Acts  of  the  19th  century  and  how  successful  were 
the  Acts  in  accomplishing  their  objectives? 

2.  Evaluate  the  role  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  various  attempts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  work- 
ing class. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a “slum”?  Where  and  why  did  slums  occur?  What  measures  were  taken 
to  correct  this  development  in  Britain  in  the  19th  century? 

4.  Outline  the  various  ways  in  which  reformers  sought  to  improve  and  safeguard  public  health. 
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5.  Compare  the  methods  of  relieving  distress  from  poverty  employed  by  the  state  with  those 
used  by  such  philanthropists  as  Owen  and  Shaftesbury. 

6.  Trace  the  steps  by  which  the  concept  of  punishment  for  criminal  offences  changed  from  one 
of  retribution  or  reprisal  to  one  of  rehabilitation.  How  does  the  modern  John  Howard 
Society  fit  into  this  concept? 

7.  Explain  why  Lord  Shaftesbury  opposed  “state  education”. 

8.  What  effect,  if  any,  did  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  have  upon  state  education  in  Britain?  Com- 
pare the  policy  with  the  state’s  educational  policy  after  1867. 

9.  Write  a report  describing  the  measures  taken  during  the  19th  century  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  public  and  secondary  education  in  North  America. 

10.  Has  state  or  public  education  achieved  all  that  was  expected  of  it?  Discuss. 


Chapter  31 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Compare  the  social  services  rendered  by  monasteries  in  mediaeval  times  with  some  of  the 
social  services  rendered  by  voluntary  organizations  today. 

2.  Write  notes  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  following  benefactors  of  humanity:  (a)  Thomas 
Coram,  (b)  Lord  Shaftesbury,  (c)  Dr.  Barnardo,  (d)  William  Booth  and  the  Salvation  Army, 
(e)  Dr.  Grenfell,  (f)  J.  J.  Kelso,  (g)  Louis  Braille. 

3.  Arrange  a debate  on  the  topic:  Too  much  social  legislation  does  more  harm  than  good. 

4.  What  provisions  do  the  Canadian  governments  (federal,  provincial,  and  local)  make  for  the 
care  of  the  aged,  the  fatherless  family,  child  welfare,  the  unemployed,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the 
worker  victim  of  accidents,  and  the  war  veteran? 

5.  Name  some  of  the  international  welfare  agencies  and  give  a brief  account  of  their  work. 
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PART  VII 


SOME  FEATURES  OF  CANADIAN  CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


POINT  OF  VIEW 


The  main  purposes  of  this  section  of  the 
text  (which  consists  of  a single  chapter)  are 
to  foster  in  the  student,  first,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  own  cultural  heritage,  and  sec- 
ond, a respect  for  the  culture  of  other  coun- 
tries and  peoples. 

In  the  attempt  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses, the  chapter  consists  of  a brief  exami- 


nation of  the  nature  of  culture,  in  which  a 
distinction  is  drawn  between  “culture”  and 
“cultural  pursuits”.  The  reasons  for  the 
slow  growth  of  a distinctively  Canadian 
pattern  of  cultural  pursuits  are  next  dis- 
cussed. This  discussion  is  followed  by  a 
brief  outline  of  the  development  of  each  of 
the  major  cultural  activities  in  Canada. 
Finally,  an  attempt  is  made  to  sum  up  the 
present  state  of  the  arts  in  Canada  and  to 
assess  some  of  the  major  trends. 
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32 

NATIONAL  CULTURE  IN  CANADA 


On  April  8,  1949,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  surprised  Canadians  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Royal  Commission  on  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Arts,  Letters,  and  Sciences 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Vincent  Massey.  In  giving  its  rea- 
sons for  this  action,  the  government  stated: 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Canadian  people 
should  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
their  country,  its  history  and  traditions; 
and  about  their  national  life  and  common 
achievements  ...  It  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  give  encouragement  to  institu- 
tions which  express  national  feeling,  pro- 
mote common  understanding,  and  add 
to  the  variety  and  richness  of  Canadian 
life,  rural  as  well  as  urban. 

The  Commission  was  to  examine  and  to 
make  recommendations  upon:  first,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Canadian  radio  and  tele- 
vision policy  should  be  based;  second,  the 
operation  and  development  of  federal  agen- 
cies such  as  the  National  Film  Board,  the 
National  Gallery,  the  National  Museum,  the 
Library  of  Parliament,  and  the  proposed 
National  Library;  third,  the  relations  of 
Canada  with  international  bodies  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization;  and  fourth,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  government  and  its  agencies 
with  various  national  voluntary  bodies  oper- 
ating in  the  field  with  which  the  inquiry 
was  to  be  concerned. 


To  carry  out  this  task  the  Commission 
travelled  from  coast  to  coast  over  a period 
of  two  years.  It  received  462  written  briefs 
from  interested  organizations  and  heard 
more  than  1,200  individual  opinions  on  the 
state  of  radio,  films,  the  theatre,  libraries, 
the  arts,  music,  literature,  and  scientific 
research.  Its  findings  and  conclusions  were 
published  in  1951  under  the  title  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  National  Develop- 
ment in  the  Arts,  Letters,  and  Sciences  or, 
more  popularly,  The  Massey  Report,  and 
many  of  its  recommendations  were  hailed 
with  enthusiasm. 

Just  how  necessary  was  this  cultural 
stock-taking?  Today,  no  one  denies  Can- 
ada’s status  as  a sovereign  nation-state  or 
her  economic  maturity.  But  there  are  many 
Canadians  and  others  who  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  a national  Canadian  culture.  These 
scoffed  at  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, claiming  that  no  one  would  be  inter- 
ested in  appearing  before  it,  save  a few 
“long  hairs”  and  “funny  little  minorities”. 
Mr.  Massey’s  first  press  conference  showed 
that  he  had  other  ideas.  He  was  quoted  as 
saying:  “There  is  nothing  highbrow  or  re- 
mote about  this  Commission.  It  is  not  the 
function  of  the  Commission  to  lay  down 
standards  of  taste,  but  to  recommend  how 
all  the  arts  can  be  developed  for  the  benefit 
of  every  Canadian.” 

The  urgency  of  this  cultural  survey  at 
a time  when  the  situation  in  Korea  was 
rapidly  moving  towards  the  crisis  of  the  in- 
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vasion  in  June  1950  was  still  further  stressed 
by  the  Report  itself  in  these  words : 

If  we  as  a nation  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  defence,  what,  we  may  ask 
ourselves,  are  we  defending?  We  are  de- 
fending civilization,  our  share  of  it,  our 
contribution  to  it.  The  things  with  which 
our  inquiry  deals  are  the  elements  which 
give  civilization  its  character  and  its  mean- 
ing. It  would  be  paradoxical  to  defend 
something  which  we  are  unwilling  to 
strengthen  and  enrich,  and  which  we  even 
allow  to  decline. 

Thus  the  Commissioners  expressed  their 
conviction  that  independence  behind  military 
defences  is  not  enough.  To  be  a great  nation 
a people  must  develop  and  defend  its  own 
characteristic  civilization  as  well  as  its  bor- 
ders. 

The  Nature  of  Culture.  The  term  “culture” 
can  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  In  its  broad- 
est sense,  “culture”  is  a way  of  life  developed 
by  a people  of  common  origin  living  in  close 
association  with  each  other  in  a community. 
It  includes  a common  pattern  of  habits, 
such  as  using  a knife  and  fork  at  table,  of 
customs,  such  as  greeting  a friend  by  shak- 
ing hands  or  rubbing  noses,  of  manners,  of 
beliefs,  and  of  values.  These  common  pat- 
terns are  passed  on  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions through  education,  either  formal  or 
informal.  It  needed  no  Massey  Commission 
to  determine  that  culture  in  this  sense  was 
far  from  national  in  a Canada  composed  of 
various  ethnic  groups,  each  with  its  own 
cultural  and  religious  background. 

In  its  more  restricted  sense  the  term 
“culture”  is  used  to  indicate  cultural  pur- 
suits, that  is,  the  improvement  of  the  mind, 
taste,  manners,  and  beliefs  through  the  re- 
fining influences  of  literature,  art,  music, 
scientific  research,  religion,  and  a love  of 
beauty.  This  refinement,  like  the  develop- 
ment of  a common  culture,  is  accomplished 
through  education,  which  the  Commission 
defined  as  “the  progressive  development  of 
the  individual  in  all  his  faculties,  physical 


and  intellectual,  aesthetic  and  moral”.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Commission  concerned  itself 
with  culture  as  “that  part  of  education  which 
enriches  the  mind  and  refines  the  taste  . . . 
the  development  of  the  intelligence  through 
the  arts,  letters,  and  sciences”. 


OF  CANADIAN  CULTURE 

By  the  title  Report  on  the  National  Develop- 
ment in  the  Arts,  Letters,  and  Sciences,  and 
still  more  by  its  recommendations  for  the 
encouragement  of  this  national  develop- 
ment, the  Massey  Commission  recognized 
that  cultural  pursuits  in  Canada  were  far 
from  mature.  In  many  cases  the  Commis- 
sioners found  that  a beginning  had  been 
made,  but  that  much  encouragement  and 
assistance  would  be  required  to  bring  this 
seedling  culture  to  fruition.  There  were  four 
main  reasons  for  this  late  and  slow  growth 
of  Canadian  cultural  life:  first,  the  pioneer 
and  frontier  nature  of  much  of  Canadian 
society  until  quite  recently;  second,  the  fact 
that  the  small  population  was  very  scattered; 
third,  the  dual  character  of  the  Canadian 
society;  and  fourth,  the  powerful  influences 
of  the  three  major  cultures  by  which  Cana- 
dians are  affected,  both  through  their  history 
and  through  their  geography — the  French, 
the  British,  and  the  American. 

Pioneer  and  Frontier  Life.  Canada  is  a 
young  country,  and  like  most  such  countries 
it  has  tended  to  concentrate  upon  material 
progress  rather  than  upon  things  of  the 
mind  and  spirit.  The  comparatively  isolated 
life  of  the  pioneer  often  leaves  little  leisure 
or  opportunity  for  cultural  pursuits,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  creative  and  imagi- 
native literature  and  arts.  In  Canada  today 
there  are  still  many  areas  in  which  the 
primary  concern  of  the  settler  is  that  of 
wresting  a living  for  himself  and  his  family 
from  his  land,  and  many  more  that  are  only 
two  or  three  generations  removed  from  the 
isolation  and  rugged  conditions  of  pioneer 
life.  Progress  in  the  fine  arts  and  the  sci- 
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ences  was  often  delayed,  therefore,  until  the 
growth  of  urban  centres  enabled  a leisured 
class  to  emerge  in  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries. 

The  Scattered  Nature  of  Canadian  Settle- 
ment. In  1949  Canada’s  population  of  14 
million  was  strung  out  in  a narrow  belt  of 
territory,  5,000  miles  long,  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — from  Newfound- 
land to  Vancouver  Island.  Here  and  there 
along  this  belt  were  concentrations  of 
people  living  in  cities,  each  separated  from 
the  next  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  sparsely 
settled  farmland,  wilderness,  or  mountains. 
The  heaviest  concentration  occurred  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley  and  the  Great  Lakes 
area,  especially  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  be- 
tween lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron.  The 
vast  distances  between  centres  of  population 
made  it  very  difficult  for  people  from  all 
parts  of  Canada  to  meet  together  for  cul- 
tural purposes.  There  are  comparatively  few 
people  who  can  afford  the  time  and  money 
to  travel  across  Canada  to  such  'meetings 
even  once  a year.  Since  such  gatherings  are 
essential  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  for 
the  development  of  a common  objective  in 
culture,  Canadians  have  been  hampered  in 
their  progress  towards  a national  culture. 

The  Dual  Character  of  Canadian  Society. 

The  dual  character  of  Canadian  society 
dates  back  to  the  British  conquest  of  New 
France  (1759-61),  to  the  Proclamation  of 
1763,  and  to  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774.  For 
150  years  after  the  founding  of  New  France 
by  Champlain,  settlers  in  the  colony  had 
brought  from  France  their  language,  their 
faith  and  church  organization,  the  seign- 
eurial  system  of  landholding,  and  their  civil 
and  criminal  laws  and  courts  of  justice.  In 
1668  Bishop  Laval  founded  at  St.  Joachim 
on  Cap  Tourmente  near  Quebec  a school  of 
arts  and  crafts  to  which  he  brought  gifted 
sculptors,  painters,  and  craftsmen  as  teach- 
ers. Many  of  these  settled  in  New  France, 
and  they  and  their  pupils  continued  to  train 
young  wood-carvers  and  silversmiths  by  the 


Wood-carving,  one  of  the  first  of  the  arts  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Canada,  still  has  skilful  practitioners  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  (Provincial  Publicity  Bureau,  Quebec 
—photo  Driscoll) 

apprenticeship  method  long  after  the  school 
had  closed  its  doors  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Thus  the  French  settlers  planted  on 
the  soil  of  New  France  a cultural  heritage 
that  included  painting,  architecture,  and 
decorative  arts  such  as  embroidery,  silver- 
work,  and  wood-carving,  all  based  upon 
French  traditions  in  these  arts,  but  modified 
by  the  physical  and  social  circumstances  of 
their  life  in  the  new  land. 

The  British  conquest  cut  across  this  pro- 
mising development  like  a late  frost.  Though 
it  did  not  kill  the  culture,  it  did  destroy  the 
promise  of  an  early  blossom,  slowing  the 
rate  of  growth,  and  cutting  many  of  the 
contacts  with  Old  France,  where  the  cultural 
life  of  the  colony  had  its  roots.  The  70,000 
French  in  New  France  and  Acadia  were 
now  faced  with  the  prospect  of  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  2,000,000  British  North 
Americans.  Their  only  alternative  was  to 
preserve  what  they  could  of  their  culture 
and  to  build  upon  this  foundation  their  own 
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cultural  life  from  their  own  resources.  As 
soon  as  the  Proclamation  of  1763  and  the 
Quebec  Act  of  1774  assured  them  of  the 
continuance,  undisturbed,  of  their  language, 
their  civil  law,  their  system  of  land  tenure, 
and  their  religion,  the  French  in  Canada  set 
about  the  task  of  reconstruction  with  a will. 
The  result  was  the  recognition  of  French  as 
one  of  the  two  official  languages  of  Canada 
and  the  survival  and  further  development  of 
a distinctively  French-Canadian  culture  in 
Quebec. 

In  contrast  to  this  vigorous  development 
in  French  Canada,  the  growth  of  a distinc- 
tively Canadian  cultural  life  among  the 
English-speaking  majority  was  much  slower 
arid  less  sturdy.  It  had  a later  start,  and  the 
American  Revolution  affected  it  like  a heavy 
frost  that  kills  the  main  stem  and  forces  a 
side  branch  to  develop.  Though  a majority 
group  on  the  North  American  continent, 
the  British  were  a minority  group  in  Canada 
until  the  1860’s  and  have  always  remained 
a minority  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Fur- 
thermore, the  original  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ist stock,  whose  cultural  life  bore  the  dis- 
tinctive imprint  of  early  colonial  conditions, 
has  been  greatly  diluted  by  later  streams  of 
immigrants  both  from  the  British  Isles  and 
from  Europe.  The  growth  of  culture  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada  was,  therefore,  slower, 
the  great  problem  being,  not  La  Survivance 
as  in  Quebec,  but  the  assimilation  of  non- 
English-speaking  elements.  These  conditions 
still  confront  us  and  are  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  Canadian  culture  is  a diversity 
rather  than  a unity. 

Contacts  with  France.  As  we  have  just  seen, 
France  was  the  source  of  the  culture  of  New 
France.  Though  the  conquest  and  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  severed  Canada’s  political  ties  with 
France,  the  Canadiens  still  looked  to  Europe 
as  the  source  of  their  cultural  heritage  and 
as  an  ally  in  their  struggle  for  cultural  sur- 
vival. In  1789  the  British  allowed  a number 
of  French  nobles  and  clergy,  who  had  fled 
from  the  Revolution  in  France,  to  enter 
and  settle  in  Canada.  These  emigres  im- 


planted in  the  minds  of  their  French-Cana- 
dian hosts  a lasting  impression  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Revolution.  Consequently,  the 
Canadiens,  particularly  the  clergy,  viewed 
with  suspicion  the  anti-clerical  and  republi- 
can ideas  put  forward  in  1789,  1830,  and 
1848.  In  1871  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
III  and  the  establishment  of  the  Third 
French  Republic  again  impeded  cordial  re- 
lations with  France,  while  the  abolition  of 
Napoleon  I’s  Concordat  between  Church 
and  State  in  1904  antagonized  the  clergy  in 
Canada  and  turned  them  to  Rome  for  in- 
spiration. Cultural  relations  with  France 
were  not  resumed  until  the  great  political 
struggle  of  the  early  20th  century  between 
British  imperialism  and  French-Canadian 
nationalism  caused  the  leaders  of  French- 
speaking  Canada  to  seek  reinforcement  from 
European  France.  These  overtures  came  to 
an  end  in  1914  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War,  in  which  the  Canadiens 
showed  little  enthusiasm  for  saving  France 
from  German  aggression.  The  results  were 
a distinct  coolness  between  France  and 
Quebec  and  the  virtual  isolation  of  the  pro- 
vince from  the  rest  of  Canada.  French  Cana- 
dians then  attempted  to  cultivate  cultural 
relations  with  Latin  America  but  discovered 
in  the  process  that  they  were  more  North 
American  in  their  way  of  life  than  they  had 
thought. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  the  fall 
of  France  in  1940  put  French  publishers 
in  Paris  out  of  business,  and  Montreal  be- 
came the  centre  from  which  French  books 
were  supplied.  But  after  France’s  liberation, 
Parisian  publishers  once  more  resumed  their 
operations,  and  French  Canadians  deter- 
mined to  be  self-reliant  and  to  develop  their 
own  cultural  resources.  In  keeping  with  this 
mood,  the  French-Canadian  Academy  was 
established  in  Montreal.  Thus,  the  French 
influence,  which  was  basic  to  New  France, 
has  continued  as  an  intermittent  factor  in 
shaping  the  culture  of  French  Canada. 

Contacts  with  Britain.  The  influence  of 
Britain  upon  English-speaking  Canada  has 
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been  much  more  constant  than  that  of 
France  on  French  Canada.  While  the  politi- 
cal ties  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colony  parted  gradually  strand  by  strand 
over  a period  of  150  years,  the  flow  of 
British  immigration  into  Canada  has  never 
entirely  ceased.  Moreover,  Canada  is  a 
member  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  as  such 
has  continued  to  maintain  a close  relation- 
ship with  the  United  Kingdom.  She  has  also 
had  extensive  contacts  with  other  Common- 
wealth peoples — for  example,  through  the 
Commonwealth  Air  Training  Plan  of  the 
Second  World  War.  These  continuing  con- 
tacts have  reinforced  the  basic  British  tradi- 
tions of  English-speaking  Canada.  But  Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada  is  much  more  diverse 
and  less  homogeneous  than  French  Canada. 
Whereas  the  French  have  remained  con- 
centrated mainly  in  Quebec — though  they 
have  established  missions  in  the  prairies — 
the  English  have  spread  out  from  coast  to 
coast.  Unlike  the  constant  flow  of  British 
immigration,  the  French  stream  ceased  after 
1763.  Distance,  differences  of  geographical 
environment,  and  wide  variation  in  the 
periods  of  settlement  have  all  helped  to 
produce  a diversity  among  English-speaking 
Canadians  that  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
homogeneity  of  French  Canada. 

The  American  Influence.  The  development 
of  a distinctive  Canadian  culture  among  the 
English-speaking  Canadians  has  been  further 
retarded  by  the  influence  of  the  United 
States.  As  Edgar  Mclnnis  says: 

The  fact  that  Canada  is  a North  American 
country  and  that  the  conditions  of  life 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States 
has  had  a profound  effect  on  ordinary 
modes  of  living.  In  innumerable  ways, 
from  fashions  in  clothes  to  designs  in 
skyscrapers,  Canada  shows  the  effect  of 
American  influences.* 

The  infiltration  of  American  culture  has 


* Mclnnis,  E.,  North  America  in  the  Modern 
World,  Dent,  pp.  308-9 


been  brought  about  by  a great  variety  of 
agencies,  whether  deliberately  or  uncon- 
sciously. Canadian  news  services,  magazines, 
movies,  popular  songs,  radio,  and  television 
programmes  are  in  many  cases  American  in 
origin.  Even  French  Canada  has  felt  this 
pressure,  in  spite  of  the  language  barrier. 

The  constant  pressure  of  American  in- 
fluences, coupled  with  the  increasing  eco- 
nomic dependence  of  Canada  upon  her  south- 
ern neighbour,  has  made  English-speaking 
Canadians  aware  of  the  need  to  develop  a 
distinctive  culture  of  their  own  in  order  to 
maintain  their  political  individuality.  But 
hampered  by  distance,  by  the  variety  of 
geographic  conditions,  and  by  the  multipli- 
city of  ethnic  origins  and  of  religious  beliefs 
and  practices,  the  growth  of  a Canadian  way 
of  life  has  been  slow  and  has  tended  to  lean 
rather  heavily  upon  Britain  in  an  effort  to 
counteract  the  American  influence. 

However,  the  Massey  Report  did  assert 
the  conclusion  that,  though  Canadian  cul- 
ture is  immature  in  many  respects,  it  is  not 
merely  a synthesis  of  the  three  older  cultures 
of  France,  Britain,  and  the  United  States, 
but  has  a character  of  its  own  recognizably 
distinct  from  its  sources. 


TO  PRESERVE  ITS  CULTURE 

As  we  have  seen,  the  dominant  problem  of 
the  French  Canadians  in  1763  was  survival. 
The  leading  agency  in  tackling  this  prob- 
lem was  the  Church,  which  had  always 
played  a much  greater  role  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  New  France  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  modern  world.  French 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  like  Father  Lacombe 
in  Alberta,  had  acted  both  as  missionaries 
to  the  Indians  and  as  apostles  of  French 
culture.  They  were  frequently  employed 
as  diplomatic  agents  in  frontier  communi- 
ties, and  many  a priest  had  represented  the 
colony’s  financial  interests  in  France.  Edu- 
cation, nursing,  the  operation  of  hospitals, 
and  the  care  of  the  needy  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  parish  priests  and  the  nuns.  There- 
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fore,  it  was  natural  that,  when  the  great 
majority  of  French  officials  left  the  colony 
after  the  conquest,  the  clergy  who  remained 
should  assume  the  leadership  in  the  struggle 
for  survival.  Mason  Wade  describes  the 
result  of  the  great  contribution  of  the  Church 
to  the  survival  of  French-Canadian  culture 
in  the  following  words : 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a French  Can- 
adian to  separate  his  Catholicism,  his  love 
of  the  French  language,  and  his  ethnic 
group  consciousness.  The  three  main  ele- 
ments of  his  culture  interpenetrate  eafcsh 
other  and  are  fused  together  by  an  over- 
riding preoccupation  with  survivance.* 

This  desire  to  preserve  and  develop  their 
cultural  individuality  was  doubtless  one  of 
the  factors  which  prevented  French  Cana- 
dians from  joining  the  rebels  in  the  Amer- 
ican War  of  Independence.  The  preoccupa- 
tion with  survival  was  intensified  by  the  long 
and  bitter  political  struggle  between  the 
French  majority  and  the  English  minority 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Lower  Can- 
ada and  by  the  founding  of  a political  press 
in  Montreal  in  1806.  Lord  Durham’s  low 
opinion  of  French-Canadian  culture,  and 
his  recommendation  that  the  French  in  Can- 
ada be  Anglicized,  brought  matters  to  a head 
and  resulted  in  a French-Canadian  counter- 
attack in  the  form  of  Francois  Xavier 
Garneau’s  Histoire  du  Canada,  published  in 
1845-48.  This  book  expounded  the  principle 
that  there  is  an  essential  relationship  be- 
tween French-Canadian  laws,  language,  and 
customs,  and  this  principle  became  a French- 
Canadian  article  of  cultural  faith.  Thus 
Histoire  du  Canada  came  to  be  far  more 
than  the  classic  French  account  of  the  colony 
from  its  founding  to  the  Act  of  Union  in 
1841.  French  Canadians  regarded  it  as  the 
national  bible,  and  long  after  the  survival  of 
French-Canadian  culture  had  been  assured, 
it  continued  to  haunt  the  French-Canadian 
subconscious. 


*Park,  Julian,  The  Culture  of  Contemporary 
Canada,  Cornell  University,  p.  368 


The  Massey  Commission  recognized  that 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  contem- 
porary Canadian  culture  was  the  dual  nature 
of  our  cultural  traditions  and  activities  aris- 
ing from  the  existence  of  two  major  lan- 
guage groups  in  the  confines  of  one  nation- 
state. But  there  is  a world  of  difference  be- 
tween the  pronouncement  of  Lord  Durham 
in  1838  and  that  of  the  Massey  Commission 
in  1951.  Lord  Durham  describing  the  situ- 
ation which  he  found  in  the  colonies  wrote: 

I expected  to  find  a contest  between  a 
government  and  a people.  I found  two 
nations  warring  in  the  bosom  of  a single 
state;  I found  a struggle  not  of  principles, 
but  of  races;  and  I perceived  that  it  would 
be  idle  to  attempt  any  amelioration  of 
laws  or  of  institutions  until  we  could  first 
succeed  in  terminating  the  deadly  ani- 
mosity that  now  separates  the  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Canada  into  the  hostile  divisions 
of  French  and  English. 

A hundred  years  later  the  Massey  Com- 
mission reported  that  the  dual  language 
“cannot  but  complicate  our  progress  to- 
wards a national  literature,  since  our  efforts 
to  this  end  must  proceed  along  two  great 
routes  which  are  parallel  but  different”. 
After  quoting  this  passage,  Edgar  Mclnnis 
goes  on  to  say : 

Yet  with  all  these  difficulties,  there  was 
clear  evidence  of  progress  towards  the 
desired  goal;  and  above  all  there  was  a 
broadening  realization  that  it  would  be 
through  the  ability  to  express  themselves 
in  truly  universal  terms  that  Canadian 
artists  and  writers  would  find  the  surest 
way  to  create  a truly  national  cultural 
life.* 

French  Canada  is  like  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  English-speaking  North  America, 
but  in  its  successful  struggle  to  preserve  and 
develop  its  cultural  identity  it  possesses  five 
great  advantages  over  the  English-speaking 
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A Quebec  cottage  (Service  de  Cine-photographie,  Pro- 
vince de  Quebec) 


population.  Its  people  are  comparatively 
homogeneous,  whereas  the  English-speaking 
population  is  of  mixed  national  origins;  and 
they  are  concentrated  largely  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  while  English-speaking  Cana- 
dians are  scattered  from  St.  John’s,  New- 
foundland, to  Victoria,  B.C.  While  the 
French  speak  and  love  a common  language, 
French,  many  of  the  English-speaking  Cana- 
dians must  learn  a language  that  is  not  their 
mother  tongue.  The  French  belong  to  one 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  there  are  many 
religious  sects  among  the  English-speaking 
population.  Finally,  the  influence  of  British 
and  American  culture  through  the  sharing 
of  a common  language  has  had  a profound 
effect  upon  the  growth  of  Canadian  culture 
in  English-speaking  Canada. 


To  see  the  results  of  the  influence  of  these 
three  cultures  upon  Canadian  thought  and 
its  expression  let  us  examine  some  of  our 
arts  and  our  literature. 

Architecture  and  Town  Planning.  Since 
architecture,  especially  domestic  architec- 
ture, is  one  of  the  earliest  of  arts  to  develop 
in  a country,  and  since  it  affects  all  our 


lives  most  closely,  let  us  consider  it  first. 
The  habitant  in  New  France  built  a cottage 
for  himself  modelled  upon  the  houses  of 
northern  France,  but  modified  to  suit  the 
climate  and  the  materials  available.  From 
this  combination  there  emerged  the  “Quebec 
cottage”,  characterized  by  low  whitewashed 
walls  of  field  rubble  (stones  deeply  em- 
bedded in  lime  mortar),  with  cut-stone 
forming  the  corners  and  the  door-  and 
window-trim.  The  walls  were  often  two  feet 
thick  to  keep  out  the  winter  cold  and  the 
summer  heat  and  were  pierced  by  casement 
windows.  The  roof  with  its  dormer  windows 
was  steeply  pitched  to  shed  the  snow.  As 
the  eaves  extended  far  beyond  the  walls  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  the 
roof  developed  a large  curving  extension 
and  became  known  as  a “bell-cast”  roof. 
Eventually  these  eaves  overhung  so  far 
(four  to  five  feet)  that  supports  became 
necessary,  and  the  verandah  came  into  be- 
ing. The  Quebec  cottage  survives  to  this  day 
in  rural  areas  of  Quebec.  The  earliest 
churches  of  New  France,  being  built  of 
wood  or  of  field  rubble,  were  also  modified 
and  simplified  versions  of  the  village 
churches  of  the  late  16th  century  in  north- 
ern France. 

The  British  settlers  in  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies built  wooden  houses  and  buildings  in 
the  Georgian  style  which  the  English  had 
developed  as  a result  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance influence.  This  style,  which  in  North 
America  came  to  be  known  as  Colonial, 
was  characterized  by  a central  doorway 
flanked  by  pilasters  and  sidelights  and  sur- 
mounted by  a fanlight.  The  double-sashed, 
many-paned  windows  were  evenly  and  sym- 
metrically spaced  on  either  side  of  the  door- 
way, and  the  roof  was  low-pitched,  with  slight- 
ly overhanging  eaves.  The  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the 
American  Revolution,  constructed  their  Ca- 
nadian homes  in  this  style,  and  many  of  these 
buildings  can  still  be  seen,  especially  in  the 
older  parts  of  cities  in  Ontario,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land. After  the  1800’s,  newcomers  to  Can- 
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Mount  Uniacke  House  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  an  outstanding  Canadian 
example  of  Colonial  architecture. 
(Nova  Scotia  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion) 


ada  from  the  United  States  and  Europe 
introduced  more  classical  features,  such  as 
the  pillared  portico,  to  the  basic  Georgian 
design.  The  1850’s  saw  a great  Gothic  re- 
vival with  its  perpendicular  lines  and  its 
wealth  of  ornament.  Used  extensively  in 
Ottawa  for  public  buildings,  churches,  and 
even  villas  like  Earnscliffe  (Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald’s  home),  this  style  served  to  re- 
mind people  of  old  traditions  transplanted 
to  a new  environment.  The  20th  century 
saw  a “battle”  among  architectural  designs. 
Banks  and  legislative  buildings  tended  to  be 
of  classic  design,  churches  of  Gothic;  houses 
were  built  in  Georgian,  Regency,  Cape  Cod, 
Tudor,  or  Spanish  styles.  Railway  hotels, 
like  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  developed  the 
form  known  as  “chateau-baronial” — a com- 
bination of  French  and  Scottish  features. 
Consequently,  the  Massey  survey  found  no 
national  or  distinctively  Canadian  style  of 
architecture. 

More  recently,  contemporary  architects 
all  over  the  world  have  sought  to  escape 
from  past  traditions  and  styles  and  have 
concentrated  upon  function,  technique,  and 
simplicity  of  form.  This  “engineered”  type 
of  architecture,  however  efficient,  is  dis- 
tasteful to  many  in  that  it  makes  no  emo- 
tional appeal  and  fails  to  satisfy  their  aes- 
thetic sensibilities.  Consequently,  many 
advocate  deviation  from  this  universal  pat- 


tern, and  architects  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
especially  in  the  Vancouver  area,  are  now 
experimenting  with  materials,  designs,  and 
methods  of  construction  that  will  meet  the 
demands  of  function,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  be  better  adapted  to  the  climate,  the 
topography,  and  the  scenery.  The  contem- 
porary Canadian  ideal  would  seem  to  be 
not  so  much  the  development  of  a distinc- 
tively Canadian  national  architecture  as  the 
variation  of  international  and  universal  ideas 
to  suit  climatic  conditions,  topography,  and 
resources.  Thus  the  silhouette  of  a building 
is  a much  more  important  feature  of  prairie 
architecture  than  of  architecture  in  heavily 
wooded  regions.  The  problems  of  the  Cana- 
dian schools  of  architecture  are  to  reconcile 
these  requirements  with  the  traditions  of  our 
various  ethnic  groups. 

Town  planning,  or  the  relationship  of 
buildings  to  one  another  in  a community,  is 
closely  associated  with  architecture,  but  is 
of  such  recent  development  that  it  is  not  yet 
recognized  as  an  art.  Most  major  cities 
across  Canada,  from  St.  John’s  to  Victoria, 
grew  up  like  weeds,  quickly  and  without 
plan,  apart  from  the  rudimentary  grid-iron 
pattern  of  streets  that  is  to  be  seen  in  some 
of  them.  These  cities  now  face  problems 
similar  to  those  that  beset  developing  metro- 
politan areas — the  protection  of  civic  cen- 
tres, the  control  of  suburban  sprawl,  and  re- 
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This  aerial  view  of  a planned  sub- 
urban development  near  Toronto 
shows  the  shopping  centre  and  the 
community  buildings  in  the  middle, 
flanked  by  apartment  houses  and 
surrounded  at  a greater  distance 
by  private  homes.  (Ontario  De- 
partment of  Travel  and  Publicity) 


zoning  along  functional  lines.  Toronto  has 
set  up  an  overall  planning  body  which  has 
embarked  upon  a ten-year  project,  and  both 
Ottawa  and  Vancouver  have  plans  for  future 
development  and  re-zoning.  In  town  plan- 
ning, as  in  the  design  of  individual  buildings, 
there  is  divergence  between  utilitarian  re- 
quirements and  the  advantages  of  standardi- 
zation, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  to 
preserve  variety  and  individuality,  on  the 
other.  The  encouraging  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  the  Canadian  public  is  taking 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  problem  and  is 
realizing  the  great  influence  which  both 
architecture  and  town  planning  can  exert 
upon  the  life  of  each  and  every  individual. 

We  have  developed  the  subject  of  archi- 
tecture and  town  planning  at  some  length 
in  order  to  show  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems and  to  explain  the  absence  of  a dis- 
tinctively national  expression  in  these  fields. 
The  same  principles,  however,  apply  to 
many  of  the  other  arts,  which  will,  there- 
fore be  discussed  more  briefly. 

Sculpture.  In  New  France  the  clergy  greatly 
encouraged  wood-carving  for  their  parish 
churches.  As  a result,  the  wood-sculptors  of 
French  Canada  rapidly  developed  a mastery 
and  a variety  in  their  techniques  which 
made  their  art  outstanding  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Master  carvers  passed  their  techniques 
on  to  their  apprentices  until  1928,  when 
Louis  Jobin,  the  last  of  a long  line  in  this 
tradition,  died.  But,  apart  from  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church,  the  chief  patrons  of  sculp- 
ture in  Canada  have  been  public  bodies, 
such  as  the  federal  government  and  various 
municipal  governments,  which  have  com- 
missioned war  memorials,  commemorative 
statues,  fountains,  and  architectural  orna- 
ment. This  demand  has  seldom  inspired 
great  art,  and,  in  the  last-mentioned,  the 
failure  of  sculptor  and  architect  to  integrate 
their  work  has  sometimes  been  disastrous. 
With  the  industrialization  of  Canada  in  the 
20th  century,  the  carving  of  Quebec,  like 
that  of  the  West  Coast  Indian  and  the 
Eskimo,  has  been  debased  by  mass  pro- 
duction. However,  modern  sculptors,  like 
Louis  Archambault,  working  with  varied 
materials,  such  as  clay,  wood,  stone,  metal, 
and  metal-pipe,  have  developed  the  abstract 
design.  Archambault’s  giant  metal  birds 
“seem  to  symbolize  the  force  and  drive  of 
men”,  while  his  sculptured  screen,  set  in  an 
aluminum  frame  before  the  Canadian  Pa- 
vilion at  the  World  Fair  in  Brussels  in  1958, 
won  for  him  an  international  reputation.  A 
perpetual  problem  of  the  sculptor,  as  of 
other  artists,  is  that  of  making  his  work 
known  and  appreciated.  The  Sculptors’  So- 
ciety suggests  that  governments  might  best 
encourage  this  art  by  acting,  not  only  as 
patrons,  but  also  as  consumers  of  sculptural 
ornament  to  government  buildings. 

Painting.  Painting,  like  wood-carving  and 
architecture,  had  its  beginnings  in  New 
France,  though  the  first  truly  Canadian 
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school  of  painting  did  not  develop  until  the 
20th  century.  Earlier  painters  such  as  Paul 
Kane,  Cornelius  Krieghoff,  Homer  Watson, 
Suzor-Cote,  Leduc,  and  Morrice,  all  worked 
individually.  They  founded  no  schools  of 
painting,  and  usually  learned  their  art  in 
Europe.  However,  Morrice  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  A.  Y.  Jackson  and 
through  him  on  the  National  Movement  in 
painting.  The  painters  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  20th  century,  inspired  by  the  Canadian 
school  of  nature  poets  (Roberts,  Lampman, 
and  Scott),  were  the  first  to  strive  con- 
sciously for  Canadianism  in  art.  The  most 
effective  of  this  new  generation  of  painters 
was  the  group  which  began  to  gather  in 
Toronto  about  1910.  It  included  J.  E.  H. 
MacDonald,  Lawren  Harris,  Arthur  Lismer, 
F.  H.  Varley,  A.  Y.  Jackson,  and  Tom 
Thomson.  These  artists  began  to  make 
sketching  trips  into  Northern  Ontario,  a 
region  which  they  regarded  as  the  very 
essence  of  Canada  and  which  they  strove 
to  portray  in  patterns  of  strong  colours. 
After  the  First  World  War,  MacDonald, 
Harris,  Jackson,  Lismer,  and  Varley  were 
joined  by  Franklin  Carmichael  and  Frank 
H.  Johnston.  Known  as  “the  Group  of 
Seven”,  these  artists  prepared  their  first  ex- 
hibition in  Toronto  in  1920.  Their  painting 
aroused  considerable  hostility,  but  this  only 
served  to  encourage  them,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  paint  in  strong  colours  their  com- 
positions of  trees  and  rocks  against  sky, 
water,  and  distant  hills.  Other  artists  were 
attracted  to  and  joined  the  group,  until  in 
1933  it  had  expanded  to  become  the  Cana- 
dian Group  of  Painters.  The  work  of  this 


school  of  painters  brought  international  re- 
cognition to  Canadian  painting.  However, 
some  outstanding  artists,  such  as  Clarence 
A.  Gagnon,  John  Lyman,  Emily  Carr,  and 
David  Milne,  stood  aloof  from  the  Group 
of  Seven  and  developed  their  own  individual 
techniques. 

Modern  Canadian  painting  shows  a varie- 
ty of  subjects  and  techniques  ranging  from 
the  representational  landscape  to  the  ab- 
stract. The  painters  of  the  Montreal  School, 
including  French-speaking  Alfred  Pellan  and 
English-speaking  Stanley  Cosgrove,  concern 
themselves  with  the  relationships  of  form 
and  colour,  not  with  the  individual  peculiari- 
ties of  their  subjects  or  models.  Many  artists 
have  turned  from  landscapes  to  portrayals 
of  cities  and  of  the  human  scene  in  an  at- 
tempt to  depict  the  spirit  of  Canadian  life. 
All  across  Canada  today’s  artists  are  cre- 
ating paintings  in  their  own  individual  man- 
ner quite  apart  from  any  schools,  groups, 
or  movements. 

To  help  Canadian  artists  to  obtain  recog- 
nition, the  Massey  Commission  saw  the  need 
for  educating  the  public  by  such  means  as 
a National  Art  Gallery  housed  in  an  ade- 
quate building,  travelling  art  exhibitions, 
the  organization  of  Art  Associations,  govern- 
ment assistance  for  the  publication  of  articles 
and  albums  of  Canadian  art,  and  the  re- 
production of  Canadian  pictures  in  schools. 
Radio,  television,  and  National  Film  Board 
films  could  also  do  much  to  interest  and 
instruct  Canadians  in  painting  and  in  art 
generally.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  pro- 
grammes is  that  of  the  Banff  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  held  every  summer  in  the  mountain 


"The  Habitant  Farm" — a painting 
by  Cornelius  Krieghoff  (the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Canada) 


"Maligne  Lake"— a painting  by 
Lawren  S.  Harris  (the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada) 


resort  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  at- 
tracts students  from  many  lands,  and  A.  Y. 
Jackson  has  been  an  instructor  for  several 
summers. 

Music,  Opera,  and  Ballet.  The  Massey  Com- 
mission found  that,  in  spite  of  a wider  dis- 
tribution of  both  “serious”  and  popular 
music  through  recordings  and  radio,  and  a 
growing  interest  in  the  opera,  the  Canadian 
musician,  especially  the  composer,  still  faced 
grave  problems.  The  four  professional  or- 
chestras capable  of  presenting  elaborate 
symphonic  music  experienced  chronic  finan- 
cial difficulties,  and  there  was  little  demand 
for  Canadian  compositions,  however  varied 
or  vigorous.  In  1950  there  were  no  musical 
periodicals  to  make  Canadian  composers 
aware  of  the  work  of  their  fellow  musicians. 
Furthermore,  no  Canadian  publisher  would 
risk  his  money  on  publishing  a history  of 
Canadian  music  or  Canadian  compositions. 
Since  there  was  no  music  library  and  no 
post-graduate  course  in  musical  research, 
Canadian  musicians  often  found  it  necessary 
to  go  abroad  to  study,  and  they  frequently 
remained  to  perform  to  the  wider  audience 
that  they  enjoyed  there. 

This  gloomy  picture  has  changed  con- 


siderably since  1950.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  subsidized  symphony  orchestras 
and  has  encouraged  Canadian  composers 
through  the  C.B.C.’s  radio  and  television 
programmes  and  through  the  National  Film 
Board.  Voluntary  Canadian  Orchestral  So- 
cieties have  been  urged  to  support  local 
amateur  or  semi-professional  orchestras.  The 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto 
and  the  performances  of  such  outstanding 
musicians  as  Sir  Ernest  Macmillan  have 
created  a considerable  reputation  for  Cana- 
dian musicians  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
A library  of  Canadian  music  has  been  built 
up  by  the  Canada  Music  Council,  and  the 
Catalogue  of  Orchestral  Music,  published 
by  the  Canadian  League  of  Composers  in 
1957,  lists  233  works.  Two  new  music  jour- 
nals, the  Journal  Musical  Canadien  in  Mon- 
treal and  the  Canadian  Music  Journal  in 
Toronto,  both  established  since  1955,  have 
sought  to  make  the  public  and  the  composer 
aware  of  Canadian  activities  in  music.  Mu- 
sical festivals  (introduced  from  Britain  and 
first  held  in  Canada  in  1908  in  Alberta), 
university  courses,  summer  schools,  and 
voluntary  organizations  such  as  La  Jeunesse 
Musicale  have  discovered  talented  young 
artists  and  have  helped  to  develop  the  Cana- 
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dian  public  taste  in  music.  But  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  by  composers,  audiences, 
and  publishers  before  the  Canadian  musician 
can  afford  to  remain  in  his  home  country 
to  practise  his  art. 

Opera,  partly  because  it  is  a highly  styl- 
ized art  form  dependent  upon  tradition  and 
partly  because  it  involves  an  intricate  blend- 
ing of  many  different  arts,  is  likely  to  be  a 
latecomer  in  any  culture.  In  Canada  opera 
faces,  in  addition  to  the  problems  common 
to  all  the  arts,  handicaps  of  its  own.  One  is 
that  there  has  not  yet  been  time  for  the 
establishment  of  the  necessary  tradition; 
another,  that,  until  recently  at  least,  there 
has  been  a lack  of  theatres  suitable  for 
operatic  production.  The  growth  of  a Cana- 
dian opera  is  also  hampered  by  the  cost  of 
transporting  an  opera  company  with  all  its 
equipment  over  the  vast  distances  that  sepa- 
rate Canadian  cities.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
a growing  number  of  organizations  devoted 
to  the  production  of  opera,  among  them 
Toronto’s  Canadian  Opera  Company,  Mon- 
treal’s Opera  Guild,  Ottawa’s  Grand  Opera 
Company,  and  Vancouver’s  Theatre  Under 
the  Stars.  But  perhaps  what  is  needed  most 
is  an  established  centre  like  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  of  New  York  or  London’s 
Royal  Opera  House  in  Covent  Garden, 
where  all  the  artists  and  technicians  whose 
work  contributes  to  the  production  of  opera 
could  receive  training  and  find  permanent 
employment.  Such  an  institution  would  not 
only  help  to  foster  the  tradition  that  pro- 
duces great  opera,  but  would  also  provide 
the  opportunities  for  lack  of  which  many 
promising  Canadian  singers  and  musicians 
are  led  to  seek  their  fortunes  abroad. 

The  interest  in  ballet,  like  that  in  opera, 
is  of  comparatively  recent  growth  in  Canada. 


Jocelyn  Terelle,  Patrick  Hurde,  and  Earl  Kraul  (1.  to  r.) 
of  the  National  Ballet  Company  of  Canada  are  seen 
here  in  a performance  of  the  ballet  "The  Fisherman  and 
His  Soul",  by  the  Canadian  choreographer  and  dancer. 
Grant  Strate.  (The  National  Ballet  Company  of  Canada) 


In  1938  Gweneth  Lloyd  left  England  to  open 
a dance  school  in  Winnipeg.  That  same  year 
she  formed  the  Winnipeg  Ballet  Club.  After 
ten  years  of  operation  on  an  amateur  basis, 
during  which  Miss  Lloyd  created  no  fewer 
than  thirty-two  ballets,  the  company  turned 
professional.  Two  years  later  it  gave  a Com- 
mand Performance  before  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1953  it 
received  the  title  of  Royal  Winnipeg  Ballet. 

In  1951  a second  professional  company, 
the  National  Ballet,  was  founded  with  Celia 
Franca  at  its  head.  Like  the  older  company, 
it,  too,  was  perpetually  beset  by  financial 
difficulties,  but  the  National  Ballet  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  being  closer  to  large  cen- 
tres of  population.  The  Royal  Winnipeg 
Ballet  suffered  further  setbacks  when  it  lost 
its  founder  and  director,  Gweneth  Lloyd, 
to  Toronto  and  when,  in  1954,  a disastrous 
fire  destroyed  its  headquarters  and  all  its 
properties.  The  competition  of  the  National 
Ballet  led  to  a reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
Winnipeg  company  and  in  the  scale  of  its 
productions,  and  it  has  gradually  seen  its 
place  as  the  leading  Canadian  exponent  of 
ballet  taken  over  by  its  younger  rival. 

Canadian  Ballet  Festivals  (begun  in  1948 
in  Winnipeg)  have  done  much  to  familiarize 
the  public  with  ballet,  both  classical  and 
modern,  and  amateur  or  semi-professional 
groups  have  sprung  up  in  most  of  the  popu- 


lation  centres  of  Canada.  Celia  Franca  in 
Toronto  introduced  a system  of  teaching 
maintained  by  regular  and  strict  examina- 
tions which  has  produced  a constant  stream 
of  young  dancers  trained  in  a uniform  meth- 
od that  is  practised  not  only  in  the  National 
Ballet  school  but  also  abroad.  By  her  suc- 
cess with  the  method  and  by  granting  nu- 
merous scholarships  to  the  National  Ballet 
summer  school,  she  is  able  to  draw  promis- 
ing artists  from  dance  schools  across  Can- 
ada. 

Television  has  offered  a fresh  outlet  for 
the  ballet  dancer  and  choreographer,  and 
the  subsidization  of  ballet  companies  and 
the  encouragement  of  local  amateur  societies 
by  the  Canada  Council  have  developed  a 
keen  interest  in  the  art.  Though  Canadian 
ballet  has  a long  way  to  go  before  it  attains 
the  first  rank,  its  achievement  during  its 
short  history  has  been  a notable  one  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  promising. 

The  Theatre.  “Legitimate”  theatre  in  both 
English  and  French  Canada  has  only  re- 
cently developed  Canadian  attributes.  Eng- 
lish officers,  speaking  French,  performed 
Moliere  in  Montreal  in  the  1760’s.  In  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  theatres 
across  Canada  played  host  to  touring  com- 
panies from  France,  Britain,  and  the  U.S.A. 
In  the  intervals  between  these  visits  (which 
practically  ceased  in  western  Canada  with 
the  advent  of  the  sound  motion  picture  and 
the  radio)  repertory  or  stock  companies, 
local  amateur  theatre  groups,  universities, 
schools,  and  drama  festivals  kept  the  art 
alive,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  adequate  thea- 
tres and  other  facilities.  The  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  found  no  shortage 
of  Canadian  talent  in  the  writing,  produc- 
tion, and  acting  of  radio  plays,  but  live 
theatre  afforded  little  or  no  outlet  for  these 
talents  in  Canada.  In  the  absence  of  Cana- 
dian schools  of  the  dramatic  arts,  the  most 
promising  young  actors  usually  went  abroad 
for  further  training  and  seldom  returned. 
Many  of  the  voluntary  dramatic  associations 
which  presented  briefs  to  the  Massey  Com- 


mission urged  the  formation  of  a National 
Theatre  which  would  take  performances  to 
whatever  communities  had  facilities  for 
them,  would  give  advice  to  local  dramatic 
societies,  and  would  encourage  the  building 
of  theatres  and  the  writing  of  Canadian 
drama.  Such  an  organization  could  include  a 
school  of  drama  in  which  young  actors, 
playwrights,  producers,  and  stage-hands 
might  be  taught  the  refinements  of  their  art 
and  be  given  a chance  to  put  their  skills 
into  action.  “The  important  thing  is  not  the 
establishment  of  an  expensive  building  which 
would  further  concentrate  the  theatrical  life 
of  the  country  in  one  centre,  but  a touring 
company  which  can  unify  the  cultural  life  of 
the  widely  separated  regions  of  Canada.”* 
The  Stratford  Festival  Theatre,  though 
not  “national”  in  the  sense  of  being  govern- 
ment-sponsored, does  fulfil  some  of  these 
requirements.  This  dream  of  Tom  Patterson 
of  Stratford,  Ontario,  was  given  substance 
under  the  guidance  of  Tyrone  Guthrie  in 
1953.  Guthrie’s  aim  was  to  build  up  a corps 
of  Canadian  performers  and  technicians 
who  would  master  the  techniques  of  the 
theatre  and  then  carry  on  for  themselves. 
The  actor,  dramatist,  and  critic,  Mavor 
Moore,  endorses  this  aim,  urging  that  Strat- 
ford should  encourage  Canadian  actors,  pro- 
ducers, and  playwrights  to  adopt  a new  and 
original  approach  of  their  own,  instead  of 
copying,  however  skilfully,  what  is  already 
done  well  by  others.  This  has  been  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  revues  like  Spring 
Thaw  and  of  the  satirical  My  Fur  Lady, 
for  in  satire  playwrights  like  Lister  Sinclair 
and  Robertson  Davies  give  Canadian  audi- 
ences what  they  cannot  get  from  any  other 
source.  In  1956  the  Festival  struck  a most 
successful  and  significant  note  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Canadian  theatre  by  turning 
to  account  the  bilingualism  and  dual  culture 
of  Canada  in  a production  of  Henry  V,  with 
Christopher  Plummer  in  the  title  role  and 


*Shea,  Albert,  A.,  Culture  in  Canada,  Core, 
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West  view  of  the  Shakespearean 
Festival  Theatre  at  Stratford,  Ontar- 
io, showing  foyer  entrance  on  the 
right  and  backstage  on  the  left 
(courtesy  of  the  Stratford  Shake- 
spearean Festival,  Ontario — photo 
by  Herb  Nott  & Co.  Ltd.) 


French-speaking  Gratien  Gelinas  as  Charles 
VI.  Though  the  increasing  use  by  the  Festi- 
val of  foreign  actors  for  leading  roles  is 
deplored  by  some  as  an  abandonment  of  the 
Guthrie  ideal,  the  Festival  has  had  a great 
impact  upon  Canadian  and  world  theatre. 
It  led  to  the  formation  of  the  touring  com- 
pany called  the  Canadian  Players,  and  has 
inspired  the  organization  of  other  festivals. 
Its  appearances  in  New  York  and  Edin- 
burgh have  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
impress  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  the  ex- 
tent of  Canada’s  achievement  in  the  arts. 
By  producing  Canadian  plays  it  has  en- 
couraged theatre  groups  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal  to  follow  its  lead,  while  the  unique 
architecture  of  the  Stratford  Theatre  has 
revolutionized  staging  methods  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Television,  the  Canada  Council,  the  Ca- 
nadian Theatre  Centre  set  up  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  information  and  activity, 
play-writing  competitions,  amateur  groups, 
and  drama  festivals  have  all  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  dramatic  arts  in 
Canada  in  the  past  decade. 

In  the  struggle  to  preserve  French-Cana- 
dian  identity,  the  theatre  in  Quebec  has 
tended  to  revere  the  works  of  French  drama- 


tists. However,  in  the  late  1930’s  a group 
of  French-Canadian  playwrights  and  thea- 
trical companies  began  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  task  of  “imparting  a special  flavour 
and  a distinctive  bearing  to  some  of  the 
great  works  of  the  French  theatre”.  Thus 
in  1937  Father  Emile  Legault  founded  Les 
Compagnons  (de  Saint-Laurent)  with  the 
aim  of  establishing  in  Canada  “in  a Chris- 
tian atmosphere,  a theatre  which  should  be 
cultural,  poetic,  spiritual,  and  popular”  at 
the  same  time.  For  some  fifteen  years  this 
and  other  theatre  companies  in  Montreal 
presented  the  plays  of  Moliere,  Shakespeare, 
Anouilh,  Racine,  and  Wilder  in  a fresh 
manner  and  with  considerable  success  until 
the  competition  of  television  forced  them  to 
close  their  doors.  Meanwhile  Gratien  Geli- 
nas, a producer  of  revues,  was  establishing 
himself  as  author,  director,  actor,  and  man- 
ager in  a style  completely  different  from 
that  of  all  his  precursors  in  this  field.  With 
him  the  revue  became  important  theatre, 
for  not  only  did  he  succeed  in  breaking 
down  the  barriers  between  French  and 
English-speaking  Montrealers,  but  his  revues 
and  his  three-act  play  Tit-Coq  (1948) 
drew  Canadians  from  all  the  provinces. 
Gelinas’s  example  inspired  Marcel  Dube  to 
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put  before  Canadians  in  the  theatre  and  on 
television  characters  with  whom  they  could 
feel  a sense  of  identity.  This  trend  was  con- 
tinued in  the  opening  of  the  Comedie  Cana- 
dienne  theatre  in  Montreal  by  Gelinas  for 
the  presentation  of  plays,  mainly  original, 
in  both  English  and  French.  The  hopes  for 
the  development  of  a truly  Canadian  French 
theatre  are  encouraged  by  this  and  other 
companies  such  as  the  Theatre  du  Nouveau 
Monde,  though  Jean  Beraud  sees  in  the 
failure  of  French-Canadian  universities  to 
admit  the  dramatic  arts  to  their  curricula 
a deterrent  and  a threat  to  the  realization 
of  this  hope.  Gelinas  and  Dube  have  man- 
aged to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  outside 
influence  and  be  themselves.  The  question 
for  the  future  is  whether  playwrights  in 
French  Canada  will  manage  to  maintain 
and  extend  this  trend  to  the  point  where  the 
theatre  in  Quebec  transcends  political  con- 
flict and  fosters  instead  a national  unity  in 
mind  and  fact. 

Literature.  Authorities,  both  French-  and 
English-speaking,  generally  agree  that, 
though  there  are  many  gifted  Canadian 
writers,  there  is  in  Canada  no  body  of 
literature  which  can  be  termed  “national” 
in  the  sense  that  it  reflects  the  nature  of 
the  Canadian  people  as  a whole,  or  which 
is  recognized  by  other  countries  as  charac- 
teristically Canadian.  However,  slow  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  the  literary  expression 
of  the  Canadian  scene  and  outlook.  In  the 
1880’s  while  French-Canadian  poetry  re- 
mained almost  entirely  French-inspired, 
English-speaking  poets  like  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts,  Archibald  Lampman,  Bliss  Car- 
man, and  Duncan  Campbell  Scott  were  for- 
saking the  earlier  narrative  tradition  of 
Canadian  poetry  and  were  turning  to  nature 
and  the  Canadian  landscape  for  their  themes. 
As  we  have  noted,  their  poetry  had  a con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  painters  of  the 
Group  of  Seven.  Contemporary  Canadian 
poetry  may  be  said  to  date  from  1943-44 
with  the  publication  of  E.  J.  Pratt’s  collected 
poems,  and  the  two  outstanding  personal 


influences  that  have  dominated  it  are  Pratt 
and  F.  R.  Scott.  Pratt’s  poetry  marked  a 
return  to  the  earlier  narrative  tradition,  but 
in  a modern  industrial  setting  in  which  rail- 
ways, steamships,  and  machinery  play  their 
part.  F.  R.  Scott’s  influence  encouraged  the 
development  of  a more  descriptive  poetry 
often  sharply  critical  of  modern  society.  In 
this  movement,  too,  there  are  flashes  of  that 
same  satirical  vein  which  seems  to  charac- 
terize our  best  drama. 

The  Canadian  novel  was  much  later  than 
Canadian  poetry  in  attracting  attention  and 
recognition.  In  this  field  the  old  barrier  be- 
tween French  and  English  has  been  broken 
down  by  the  translation  into  English  of  many 
of  the  good  novels  written  in  French.  Thus 
French-Canadian  novelists  like  Roger  Le- 
melin,  author  of  The  Plouffe  Family,  and 
Gabrielle  Roy,  whose  novel  The  Tin  Flute 
attracted  wide  attention,  are  almost  as  well 
known  in  English  as  in  French-speaking 
Canada.  In  the  1920’s  Canadian  fiction 
was  dominated  by  two  traditions — the  his- 
torical romance  which  allowed  writer  and 
reader  to  escape  from  the  present,  and  the 
“decorously  realistic”  novel  which  dealt  with 
existent  society,  but  in  a manner  which  em- 
phasized only  the  noble  qualities  of  human 
nature.  The  beginnings  of  the  contemporary 
Canadian  novel  go  back  to  the  1920’s  and 
1930’s  with  the  publication  of  Frederick 
Philip  Grove’s  novels  about  the  settlement 
of  the  West,  and  Morley  Callaghan’s  presen- 
tations of  a tragic  vision  of  man  in  the  real- 
istic environment  of  Toronto.  But  these 
two  writers  were  not  sufficiently  influential 
to  bring  about  a break  with  the  older  tradi- 
tions. Thus  Thomas  Raddall  wrote  first  in 
the  historical  tradition  and  only  turned  to 
the  study  of  contemporary  society  in  1950. 
Hugh  MacLennan  frequently  allows  his  own 
moral  preoccupations  to  overshadow  his 
plot  and  characters,  and  sometimes  gives 
the  impression  that  these  latter  exist  only 
to  illustrate  his  sermon.  But  on  the  whole 
the  “contemplative”  realism,  first  introduced 
by  Grove  and  Callaghan  and  continued  by 
such  writers  as  Gabrielle  Roy  and  Sinclair 
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Ross,  has  now  managed  to  establish  itself 
as  the  main  tradition  of  the  Canadian  novel. 

Perhaps  our  happiest  and  most  successful 
venture  in  literature,  as  in  drama,  is  that 
conceived  in  the  satirical  vein.  The  gift  for 
revealing  character  and  motive  lurking  be- 
hind outward  pretensions  is  evident  in  the 
sharp,  sly  humour  of  Thomas  Chandler 
Haliburton,  who  created  the  character  Sam 
Slick.  In  Sunshine  Sketches  of  a Little  Town 
Stephen  Leacock  describes  the  fun  and 
frolic  in  the  little  town  of  Mariposa,  yet 
all  the  while  “his  stiletto  is  busy  underneath 
piercing  hearts  and  livers  with  wicked  pre- 
cision”.* Among  contemporary  Canadian 
novelists  the  satirical  tradition  has  been 
carried  on  in  works  by  Robertson  Davies,  A. 
J.  Elliott,  Earle  Birney,  John  Cornish,  and 
Ralph  Allen. 

Short-story  writers  and  poets  in  Canada 
have  frequently  had  to  depend  upon  Amer- 
ican periodicals  for  the  publication  of  their 
work  because  of  the  comparatively  restricted 
outlet  offered  by  Canadian  magazines.  Yet 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  a few 
Canadian  periodicals  which  are  able  to 
compete  with  their  American  counterparts. 
The  Canadian  Authors’  Association  suggests 
that  even  greater  encouragement  be  offered 
to  native  authors  in  the  form  of  awards, 
fellowships,  and  C.B.C.  patronage. 

The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and 
the  National  Film  Board.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  C.B.C.,  through  its  radio  and 
television  programmes,  has  encouraged  the 
recent  developments  in  music,  opera,  ballet, 
theatre,  and  literature.  The  N.F.B.  has  also 
been  a consistent  patron  of  Canadian  music 
and  writing  and  has  done  much  to  familiar- 
ize the  public  at  home  and  abroad  with  Ca- 
nadian painting  and  with  Canada’s  achieve- 
ments in  other  fields  of  art. 

The  Massey  Commission  found  that  in 
spite  of  complaints  of  commercialism,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  of  private 
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stations  to  be  free  of  C.B.C.  control,  on  the 
other,  the  radio  was  fulfilling  the  aims  set 
forth  for  it  by  the  Aird  Royal  Commission 
in  1929.  The  Massey  Commission,  with  one 
dissenting  voice,  therefore  recommended  the 
continuation  of  the  C.B.C.’s  control  over 
radio  broadcasting  and  added  to  the  Cor- 
poration’s responsibilities  that  of  general 
supervision  over  television  in  Canada.  The 
majority  of  the  Commission  also  favoured 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Film  Board  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  documentary  films 
and  in  research  and  experimentation.  It 
urged  that  the  Board  should  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  voluntary  film  councils 
in  order  to  give  its  activities  the  widest  pos- 
sible influence. 

Education  and  Scholarship.  Since  formal 
education  is  constitutionally  a matter  for  the 
provincial  governments,  the  Massey  Com- 
mission’s deliberations  in  this  field  were 
mainly  concerned  with  adult  and  informal 
education.  The  Commission  recommended 
the  provision  of  suitable  buildings  for  such 
educative  agencies  as  museums,  the  National 
Gallery,  the  Public  Archives,  and  the  pro- 
posed National  Library.  It  also  proposed 
the  setting  up  of  a council  which  would 
have  at  its  disposal  money  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
fostering  the  arts,  humanities,  and  social 
sciences.  The  Canada  Council  was  created 
by  Act  of  Parliament  on  March  28,  1957, 
for  this  purpose  and  administers  two  funds 
of  $50,000,000  each.  One  is  an  endowment 
fund  the  interest  on  which  may  be  spent 
annually  in  providing  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, and  other  awards  to  individuals  or 
organizations  with  the  general  aim  of  en- 
abling them  to  improve  or  increase  their 
artistic  or  scholarly  activities.  The  other  is 
a capital  fund  from  which  grants  are  made 
to  universities  for  building  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  the  arts,  the  humanities,  or  the 
social  sciences.  The  Canada  Council  also 
administers  the  Canadian  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO. 
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Although  Canada  is  still  a country  of  two 
major  cultures,  there  are  some  areas  of  her 
cultural  life  in  which  a distinctive  national 
pattern  is  beginning  to  emerge.  As  Canada 
approaches  the  centenary  of  her  birth  as  a 
nation,  and  as  her  people  move  further  from 
the  rigours  and  prepossessions  of  pioneer 
and  frontier  life,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  her 
cultural  activities  will  likewise  develop  and 
mature.  To  this  mature  cultural  outlook  and 
achievement  the  various  ethnic  groups  as 
well  as  English-  and  French-speaking  citi- 


zens have  much  to  contribute.  In  this  way 
Canada  may  find  and  preserve  her  own  na- 
tional identity  distinct  from  all  other  nations. 
By  taking  advantage  of  her  bilingualism,  the 
multiplicity  of  her  ethnic  groups,  and  the 
variety  of  her  resources  and  topography, 
Canada  could  play  a very  important  role  in 
the  development  of  internationalism  through 
a better  understanding  of  the  culture  of  other 
nations  and  through  an  awareness  of  the 
value  of  her  own  cultural  patterns  and 
achievements. 


FOR  FURTHER  STUDY:  PART  VII 


Chapter  32 

Questions  and  Topics  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

1.  Write  notes  or  reports  on  some  of  the  following  contributors  to  Canadian  cultural  and 
religious  development: 

William  Black;  Marguerite  Bourgeoys;  William  Wilfred  Campbell;  Bliss  Carman;  Ralph  Con- 
nor; Joseph  Octave  Cremazie;  William  Henry  Drummond;  Louis  Frechette;  Francois  Xavier 
Garneau;  T.  C.  Haliburton;  Rev.  Charles  Inglis;  Pauline  Johnson;  Paul  Kane;  William  Kirby; 
Cornelius  Krieghoff;  Father  Lacombe;  Archibald  Lampman;  Francois  de  Laval;  Stephen 
Leacock;  Rev.  Thomas  McCulloch;  Rev.  Alexander  Macdonell;  Gilbert  Parker;  Marjorie 
Lowrey  Pickthall;  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts;  Egerton  Ryerson;  Duncan  Campbell  Scott;  Robert 
W.  Service;  Ernest  Thompson  Seton;  Bishop  John  Strachan;  The  Group  of  Seven. 

2.  Write  a report  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  The  Work  of  the  Jesuit  Missionary  Explorers  Who  Went  out  from  French  Canada 

(b)  The  Jesuit  Missions  to  the  Indians 

(c)  Folk  Arts  and  Handicrafts  in  Canada 

(d)  Canada’s  Contribution  to  the  Literature  of  Humour  (e.g.  Haliburton,  Leacock,  Davies, 
Eric  Nicol) 

(e)  The  Contribution  of  Bishop  Strachan  or  of  Egerton  Ryerson  to  Canadian  Education 

3.  Find  in  the  Encyclopedia  Canadiana  and  the  Canada  Yearbook  and  list  the  various  religious 
sects  which  are  found  in  Canada.  Write  an  account  of  one  of  these  sects  which  interests 
you  or  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

4.  Write  a brief  history  of  your  local  church  or  parish. 

5.  Describe  the  activities  of  a musical  or  dramatic  society  in  your  community. 

6.  Topics  for  class  discussion  or  debate: 

(a)  Resolved  that  man  has  made  the  earth  more  (or  less)  beautiful. 

(b)  Resolved  that  people  would  read  more  if  there  were  no  radio,  motion  pictures,  or  television. 

7.  Make  a scrapbook  illustrating  the  work  of  a Canadian  painter  whose  work  you  like. 

8.  Write  a short  biography  of  (a)  a Canadian  poet  whose  work  you  like;  (b)  a Canadian  novelist 
whose  work  you  like;  (c)  a Canadian  musician  whose  work  you  like. 
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9.  Describe  the  work  of  the  early  missionaries  in  the  Canadian  West. 

10.  Write  a brief  account  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  its  work  in  Canada. 

1 1.  Write  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Canada  Council  since  its  founding  in  1957. 

Books  to  Read 

The  Canada  Handbook,  the  Queen’s  Printer 

Canadian  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  The  Arts  in  Canada 

Palk,  Helen,  A Book  of  Canadian  Achievement , Dent 

Park,  Julian,  The  Culture  of  Contemporary  Canada,  Cornell 

Ross,  Malcolm  (ed.),  The  Arts  in  Canada,  Macmillan 

Shea,  A.  A.,  Culture  in  Canada,  Core 
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A guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  names  is  given  in  accordance  with  the 
following  key : 


a as  in  cane 
a as  in  can 
a as  in  car 
a as  in  dare 
a as  in  above 


e as  in  eke 
e as  in  end 
e as  in  system 
i as  in  bite 
i as  in  bill 


5 as  in  old 

6 as  in  shop 

6 as  in  nor,  all 
oo  as  in  food 
do  as  in  foot 


oi  as  in  boil 
u as  in  use 
u as  in  run 
u as  in  burn 
u as  in  circus 


In  some  instances,  when  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  provide  a full  guide  to  the  pronunciation, 
only  an  indication  of  the  accented  syllable  is  given.  The  symbol  ( ' ) indicates  that  the  accent  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  preceding  syllable. 


ABHORRERS,  341 
Abolitionists,  520,  522 
Absolutism  (Arbitrary  rule.  Au- 
tocracy), 125,  127,  309,  402- 
3;  in  Canada,  354,  357-8, 
359-62;  in  Cyprus,  402-3;  in 
England,  104,  133,  149-55, 
183-94,  312-13,  315,  320,  322, 
328,  331,  334,  338,  340,  342; 
in  France,  141-2,  143-5,  157, 
173,  216-21,  224,  227,  320, 
357-8,  391,  395;  in  Germany, 
48;  in  Japan,  400;  in  the 
Netherlands,  180-1,  396;  in 
New  England,  165;  in  New 
France,  172;  in  Prussia,  396; 
in  Russia,  277,  278,  279,  281, 
282,  285,  286,  287,  288;  in 
Spain,  157-9.  See  also  Dic- 
tators 

Abyssin'ia.  See  Ethiopia 
Academies:  Dissenters’,  513; 

French-Canadian,  579 
Acadia,  167,  170-1,  174,  175, 
179,  195,  218,  355,  578 
Acts  ( also  Bills  and  Statutes) : 
Abolition  of  Slavery  (British 
Empire),  524;  Anti-Slavery, 
520,  522;  Apprentices  (Stat- 
ute of),  341,  485-6,  531; 


Artisans’  Dwelling,  539;  At- 
tainder, 340;  Ballot,  202,  353; 
Bank  Charter,  467;  Bank  of 
Canada,  468;  Bank  of  Eng- 
land (1946),  468;  Banking, 
466;  Begging,  486;  Bill  of 
Rights  (England),  193-4,  217, 
303,  315,  329,  332,  334,  378; 
(France),  223;  (U.S.A.),  205, 
381;  British  North  America, 
202,  306,  311,  372-4,  376, 
389;  Climbing  Boys,  535-6; 
Coal  and  Iron  Mines,  535; 
Coal  Mines,  535;  Combina- 
tion, 200,  473,  506;  Constitu- 
tional (Canada),  362-3;  Co- 
operative Societies,  471;  Dis- 
solution of  Monasteries,  483; 
Education,  202,  535;  Elemen- 
tary Education,  549,  550; 
Employment,  535;  Exclusion, 
192-3,  340;  Factory  (1802), 
531-2;  (1819),  504,  532; 

(1833),  201,  533-4,  535; 

(1844),  534;  (1847),  534; 
Factory  and  Workshop,  533, 
535;  Family  Allowance  (Ca- 
nada), 475;  Finance  (1909), 
377;  Franchise,  317,  430; 
Gaol,  547;  General  Aboli- 


tion, 523;  Government  An- 
nuities (Canada),  475;  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  399;  Ha- 
beas Corpus  (ha'be  as  k&r'- 
pus),  191,  217,  332;  High- 
ways, 437;  Housing  of  the 
Working  Class,  539;  India, 
202;  Industrial  Disputes  (Ca- 
nada), 475;  Industrial  Re- 
lations and  Disputes  Investi- 
gation (Canada),  475;  “In- 
tolerable”, 206-7,  377;  Irish 
Home  Rule,  202-4,  348;  Irish 
Union,  346,  348;  Jones 

(U.S.A.),  399;  Lodging 

House,  542;  Lunacy,  540; 
Mines,  535;  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, 183,  201,  352,  535; 
Mutiny,  194,  315;  National 
Health  and  Unemployment 
Insurance,  545;  Navigation, 
169,  196,  205;  (U.S.A.),  380; 
Nurses  Registration,  529;  Old 
Age  Pension,  204,  545; 

(Canada),  475;  Paper  Duties 
Repeal,  323;  Parliament 
(1911),  203-4;  (1949),  310; 
Pensions  for  the  Blind  (Can- 
ada), 475;  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence (U.S.A.),  399;  Poor 
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Law  (New),  351;  (Old), 
487-8;  Public  Health,  539, 
541,  542;  Public  Schools,  550; 
Quartering,  206;  Quebec,  207, 
317,  359-62,  578,  579;  Rail- 
way, 441;  Rebellion  Losses 
(Canada),  370-1;  Red  Flag, 
443-4;  Reform  (1832),  197, 
200-2,  317,  321,  344,  346-52; 
(1867),  197,  202,  352,  550; 
(1884),  197,  352-3;  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People,  353; 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, 200,  344,  525;  Royal 
Titles,  202;  Security  (Scot- 
land), 195;  Septennial,  317, 
346;  Settlement,  194,  340, 
343;  Slave  Trading,  523; 
Stamp,  206,  317,  321,  323; 
Supremacy,  151,  330,  353; 
Supreme  Court  (Canada), 
376;  Ten  Hours,  534;  Test, 
193,  328,  341;  Toleration, 
194;  Townshend,  206;  Trade 
Union,  201;  Transportation, 
512;  Triennial,  187,  315,  317, 
346;  Turnpike,  437;  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  (Can- 
ada), 475;  Uniformity,  153, 
155,  165,  330;  Union  (Can- 
ada, 1841),  368,  581;  Union 
(England  and  Scotland),  195- 
6,  346,  348;  Westminster 

(1275),  314;  (1931),  376; 
Workmen’s  Compensation, 
203-4 

Adams,  John,  211,  361,  388, 
525 

Adams,  Samuel,  207 
Addison,  Joseph,  25 
Adler,  Alfred,  461 
Adrian  VI,  Pope,  50 
Aeroplanes,  215.  See  also  Avia- 
tion 

Aeschylus  (es'kllus),  15 
Africa,  290-4,  523,  524,  525; 
British  empire  in,  292,  294; 
colonialism  in,  290-6;  Euro- 
pean domination  of,  129-30; 
exploration  (coastal),  71,  73, 
75-6,  78-81;  (inland),  290-2; 
French  empire  in,  239,  292; 
geography  of,  290;  German 
colonies  in,  260,  292-3; 

Italian  colonies  in,  293;  mis- 
sionaries in,  290-2;  national- 
ism in,  125,  127,  294;  parti- 
tion of,  290-6;  Portuguese 
empire  in,  163-4,  292;  Span- 
ish colonies  in,  292 
Africa  Institution,  523 
Agriculture,  418,  419-24,  464, 
489,  490,  494-5,  515;  in 
Britain,  155,  419-20,  420-2, 
423,  424,  455;  in  Quebec, 
364;  in  U.S.A.,  215 


Aird  Royal  Commission,  591 
Alaska,  113-14,  213,  283,  294 
Alberta,  138,  146,  374 
Alcock,  Sir  John,  and  Whitten- 
Brown,  Sir  Arthur,  445 
Aldus  Manutius,  20-1 
Alexander  I (of  Russia),  229, 
234,  236,  282-5,  504,  521 
Alexander  II  (of  Russia),  285-6 
Alexander  III  (of  Russia),  286-7 
Alexander  VI,  Pope,  43-5 
Alexis,  Czar,  278 
Alfred  the  Great,  132,  311 
Algeria,  238,  392 
Allen,  Ralph,  591 
Allen,  William,  504 
Alsace  (al  sas')-Lorraine,  218, 
238,  258,  260 
Alva,  Duke  of,  181 
American  Federation  of  Labour, 
474 

American  Revolution  (War  for 
Independence),  104,  168, 

179,  199,  205-11,  221,  240, 
246,  309,  361,  362-3,  579, 
582;  causes  of,  205-6;  events 
of,  206-7;  significance  of,  210 
Amherst,  General,  175 
Amsterdam,  182 
Amundsen  (a'mund  sen),  Roald, 
117,  120 
Anarchists,  286 
Anarchy,  392 

Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  101, 
131-3,  246 

Anglican  Church  (Church  of 
England),  57,  58,  151-2,  153, 
183,  184,  186-7,  190-1,  192- 
3,  326,  338,  342,  497,  502;  in 
Upper  Canada,  364;  and  the 
Wesleys,  515-18,  525,  549 
Anglicization,  581 
Anglo-American  relations,  119, 
197,  210 

Anglo-Saxon  Britain  (England), 
311 

Angola,  164,  291 
Anjou,  Lieutenant,  283 
Anne,  Queen,  (of  England), 
173,  185,  192,  194-6,  321, 
328,  343 

Antarctica,  10,  87,  99,  119-20, 
121-2 

Anti-Corn  Law  League,  545 
Antigua,  168 
Antiseptics,  460 
Anti-slave-trade  campaign, 

522-3 

Anti-Slavery  Society,  521,  524 
Antwerp,  92-3,  181 
Apprentices  and  Apprenticeship, 
408-9,  473,  485,  486,  496; 
chimney-sweeps’,  535-6;  in 
New  France,  578;  paupers, 
503,  513,  524 


Aquinas  (aqul'nas),  Thomas, 
18 

Arabs:  culture  of,  17;  slavery 
among,  524,  525;  in  Spain, 
146,  291;  trade  with,  79-81 
Aragon,  146 

Arbitrary  rule.  See  Absolutism 
Arbitration,  international,  1, 
288 

Archambault,  Louis,  584 
Archangel,  280 

Archimedes  (ar  kT  me'dez),  13, 
14,  16-17 

Architecture:  baroque,  31;  Ca- 
nadian, 32,  582-4;  Gothic,  17; 
Greek,  15;  Regency,  583; 
Renaissance,  31-2 
Arctic,  74-5,  87;  exploration  of, 
84,  109-19;  islands  of,  109, 

119,  374;  navigational  diffi- 
culties in,  110,  114.  See  also 
Northeast  Passage,  Northwest 
Passage 

Arethusa,  544 

Argentina  (ar  jen  te'na),  105-6, 

120,  160,  163,  241,  245,  422, 
524 

Aristocracy:  in  Britain,  310, 
349,  350,  351;  in  Canada, 
361;  in  Russia,  279 
Aristophanes  (ar  Is  tof' a nez),  15 
Aristotle  (ar'Is  tot  el),  13,  15, 
17-18 

Arizona,  212 

Arkwright,  Richard,  426-8 
Armada,  Spanish,  90,  154-5, 
181,  183,  185,  338 
Armaments,  261,  288,  294 
Armenia,  285 
Art.  See  Painting 
Articles  of  Confederation,  208, 
210-11,  378-80 

Asia,  89-90,  97,  98-9,  100-1, 
106-7,  125-30,  164,  281,  287, 
294,  524;  Europeans  in,  129- 
30,  239 

Asquith,  Herbert,  204 
Assemblies  (in  Canada),  357- 
69,  371-2 

Assembly  lines,  412,  444,  463-4 
Assignats  (asenya.'),  223-4 
Assizes,  314,  326 
Association  for  the  Relief  and 
Liberation  of  the  Negro 
Slaves,  520 
Astrolabe,  71 

Astronomy:  Arab,  17;  Greek, 
13-14;  Mediaeval,  17;  Renais- 
sance, 35-6 
Asuncion,  162 

Atlantic  provinces  (Canada). 

See  Maritime  provinces 
Attainder,  338,  340 
Attlee,  Clement,  474 
Auburn  prison  system,  546 
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Audiencia,  161 
Auenbrugger,  Leopold,  459 
Augsburg:  Confession  of,  51; 

Diet  of,  53-4;  Peace  of,  54-5 
Augustin  I,  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

See  Iturbide,  Augustin  de 
Augustine,  St.,  132 
Austin,  Stephen,  212 
Australia,  10,  86-8,  96,  97-9, 
104,  105-6,  120,  129-30,  422, 
439,  441,  446,  454,  457,  509, 
558 

Austria,  7,  106,  108,  155,  177- 
80,  226,  233-8,  247,  262-6, 
274,  283,  284 

Austria-Hungary,  275,  288-9 
Austrian  Succession,  War  of 
the,  174,  198,  220,  250 
Autocracy.  See  Absolutism 
Automation,  412 
Automobiles,  215,  443-5,  463-4 
Autonomy,  372-6 
Aviation,  445-6 
Avignon  (a  ve  nyon'),  39,  46 
Azov,  280 

Aztecs,  90,  102-3,  161-2 

BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY, 
39,  46 

Bacon,  Francis,  25,  330-2,  338 
Bacon,  Roger,  18-19 
Bacteriology,  422,  460 
Baffin,  William,  112 
Bagot,  Sir  Charles,  369 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  292 
Bakewell,  Robert,  420,  421 
Balance  of  power,  7,  128,  156, 
195,  197,  235,  257,  270 
Balboa,  81 

Baldwin,  Robert,  366,  369,  370 
Balkans,  249,  278,  285,  286 
Ballet  (Canadian),  587-8,  591 
Ballot:  preferential  (transfer- 
able), 307;  secret,  353,  372 
Baltimore,  Lord,  164-5 
Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts,  585 
Bank:  of  Canada,  467-8;  of 
England,  465,  467-8 
Banks:  chartered,  466-7;  mer- 
chant, 468-70;  national,  467- 
8;  savings,  466 
Banting,  Sir  Frederick,  461 
Bantu,  291 
Barbados,  168 
Barbarians,  16-17,  101 
Barnardo,  Dr.  Thomas  John, 
557-8 

Barons  (feudal),  314,  319,  325, 
329-30 
Barter,  413 
Barth,  Heinrich,  292 
Bastille,  223 
Batavia,  182 

Battles:  Agincourt,  145;  Auster- 
litz,  229,  283;  Borodino,  230; 
Bosworth  Field,  137,  325; 


Bunkers  Hill,  207;  Crecy, 
137,  144;  Culloden,  197;  Cus- 
tozza,  269;  Dettingen,  459; 
Evesham,  314;  Friedland 
( fret'lant ) , 229,  283;  Hast- 
ings, 133;  Jena  (ya'na),  229, 

251,  283;  Kappel,  55;  Lech- 
feld,  247;  Leipzig,  231,  251, 
283;  Lepanto,  248;  Lexing- 
ton, 207;  Magenta,  270;  Ma- 
rengo, 228;  Marston  Moor, 
188;  Mohacs,  248;  Naseby, 
188;  Nile,  226;  Novara,  269; 
Plassey,  176;  Poitiers,  137, 
144;  Sadowa,  238;  Saratoga, 
208;  Sedan,  274;  Sheriffmuir, 
197;  Solferino  (sol  fe  re'no), 
270,  529;  Stoke,  150;  Ticon- 
deroga,  207;  Tours,  146;  Tra- 
falgar, 199,  229,  522;  Ulm, 
229;  Waterloo,  173,  199,  231- 
2,  251,  349,  473,  504,  523, 
532;  Yorktown,  209 

Bavaria,  229,  247,  252-4 
Beaconsfield,  Lord.  See  Dis- 
raeli, Benjamin 
Beauharnais,  Eugene,  264 
Beccaria,  Marquis  of,  546 
Bechuanaland,  291 
Becket,  Thomas  a,  134-5 
Becquerel,  Antoine  Henri,  457 
Beggars  and  Begging,  486 
Belgian  Congo,  292-3 
Belgium,  59,  181,  234,  236,  237, 

252,  432;  constitution  of, 
395-6 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  451 
Bell,  Andrew,  514 
Bell,  Patrick,  420 
Bellers,  John,  505 
Benevolences,  181,  323 
Benezet,  Anthony,  519,  520 
Bengal,  176,  199 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  504,  508, 
510,  520,  546 
Benz,  Karl,  443 
Bering,  Vitus,  113,  283 
Bering  Strait,  87,  114,  117 
Bermuda,  169 
Bessarabia,  283 
Bessemer,  Henry,  432 
Best,  C.  H„  461 

Bible:  in  French,  56;  King 
James,  11;  Latin  Vulgate,  40, 
59;  Tyndale,  51,  57  ' 

Bible  Society,  525 
Bigot,  Intendant,  357 
Bill  of  Rights:  English,  193-4; 
U.S.,  381 

Bills,  327,  328;  government, 
344;  private,  344.  See  also 
Acts 

Birmingham  (England),  349, 
418 

Birney,  Earle,  591 
Bishops  (New  France),  355-6 


Bismarck,  Otto  von,  178,  238, 
251-62,  274 
Black,  Joseph,  455 
Black  Ball  Line,  439 
Black  Death,  9,  137 
“Blackbirds”,  519,  520,  522 
Blackstone,  Sir  William,  546 
Bleriot,  Louis,  445 
Bloody  Assizes,  193 
Bloody  Sunday,  287 
Board  of  Education,  549 
Boccaccio  (bo  ka'cho), -Giovan- 
ni, 22 

Boer  War,  202-3,  292,  461 
Bogota,  162,  241 
Bohemia,  41,  42,  53,  248-9,  252 
Boleyn  (boolin'),  Anne,  153 
Bolivar  (bo  le'var),  Simon,  241 
Bolivia,  160,  241 
Bolsheviks  (bol'she  viks),  289 
Bombay,  176 

Bonaparte:  Joseph,  228-9;  Louis, 
228-30;  Lucien,  226-7;  Napo- 
leon— see  Napoleon 
Bonapartists,  237 
Bonds,  466 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  152, 
190 

Boone,  Daniel,  206 
Borough,  314,  317;  rotten  and 
pocket,  344,  348,  349,  352 
Boscawen,  Admiral,  175 
Boston,  165,  171,  207 
Boston  Tea  Party,  206-7 
Boulton,  Matthew,  418 
Bourbon  (boor'bim)  dynasty, 
157-229,  236;  Spanish  branch, 
263 

Bourgeois  Revolution  (French), 
221-4 

Bourgeoisie  ( boor  zhwa  ze' ) , 
219,  228,  237 
Bournville,  538 
Bow  Street  Runners,  498 
Boxer  risings,  294 
Boyle,  Robert,  454-5 
Braddock,  General,  175 
Bradford,  491-2 
Brandenburg,  48,  248-50 
Branly,  Edouard,  451 
Brazil,  78,  80-1,  90,  94,  102, 
105-6,  163,  242,  245-6,  524-5 
Briand,  Bishop,  358,  359 
Bridewells  (prisons),  546 
Bridgewater,  Duke  of.  See  Eger- 
ton,  Francis 

Bridgewater  Canal,  435-6 
Bright,  John,  201,  534,  545 
Brill,  181 

Brindley,  James,  435-6 
British  and  Foreign  Schools  So- 
ciety, 514 

British  Columbia,  161,  374 
British  Empire,  103,  105,  164- 
70,  178-9,  202-3,  205;  slavery 
in,  524 
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British  North  America,  358, 
361,  363,  366,  371,  372,  578, 
579 

British  North  America  Act,  202, 
372-4;  amendments  to,  375-6 
Brittany,  142,  145 
Brown,  George,  372 
Brown,  John,  213,  525 
Bruce,  James,  290 
Bruce,  Robert,  136 
Brunswick,  252 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  186,  338 
Buenos  Aires  (bwa'nosT'rez), 
162 

Buffon,  Comte  de,  455 
Bundesrat  (boon'des  rat),  258, 
396 

Bunyan,  John,  23,  190 
Burbank,  Luther,  458 
Burgesses,  136,  314-19,  348,  350 
Burgoyne,  General,  208 
Burgundy,  145 

Burke,  Edmund,  205,  342,  347 
Button,  Thomas,  112 
Buxton,  Thomas  Fowell,  523-4 
Bylot,  Robert,  112 
Byrd,  Admiral  Richard  E.,  121 
Byzantium  (brzan'triim),  17; 
culture  of,  19,  277 

CABAL,  341-2 
Cabildo,  161 

Cabinet,  306-7;  in  Belgium,  395- 
6;  in  Britain,  197-9,  306,  310, 
316,  342-6;  in  Canada,  306, 
307,  310,  368-70,  313— see 
also  Responsible  government; 
in  Cyprus,  401-2;  in  France, 
390-5;  in  Germany,  396-7;  in 
India,  398-9;  in  Italy,  396;  in 
the  Netherlands,  396;  in  the 
Philippines,  399-400;  in  Rus- 
sia, 397;  in  the  U.S.A.,  308, 
383,  386 
Cabot,  John,  83 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  83-4,  111, 

151,  164 

Cabral',  Pedro  A.,  80-1 
Cadiz,  154 

Caesar,  Julius,  131,  139 
Cahiers  (kaya'),  222-3 
Caille,  Rene  Auguste,  292 
Calais  (ka'la),  137,  152,  154 
Calcutta,  176 
Calicut,  79-81,  163 
California,  114,  212,  244 
Callaghan,  Morley,  590 
Calonne,  Charles  de,  220 
Calvin,  John,  54,  55-6,  58,  156 
Calvinism,  56,  57,  58,  152-3, 
180-1,  184 
Cameroons,  260 
Camorra,  265 
Canada  Council,  588,  591 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpor- 
ation, 576 


Canadian  Congress  of  Labour, 
474 

Canadian  Labour  Congress,  474 
Canadian  Northern  Railway, 
108 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  108, 
442,  464 

Canals,  435-7,  441 
Canning,  George,  242 
Canon  law,  6,  18,  134-5 
Canute  (kanut'),  King,  132 
Cape  Breton  Island,  83,  361 
Cape  Horn,  86 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  76,  79,  85, 
87,  182,  235 

Capet  (kape'),  Hugh,  142 
Capetians,  139,  142-4 
Cape-to-Cairo  Railway,  294 
Capital,  414-17,  424,  443,  464-6 
Capital  punishment,  511,  546 
Capitalist  class,  472,  497,  499- 
500 

Caprera,  272,  273 
Capua,  273 
Caracas,  162 

Carbonari  (kar  bo  na're),  265-7 
Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  (Lord  Dor- 
chester), 357,  359,  360 
Carman,  Bliss,  590 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  432 
Carolina,  167 
Carolingians,  1 39-42,  247 
Cartagena,  162 

Cartier  (kartya'),  Jacques,  84- 
5,  170 

Cartography.  See  Maps 
Cartwright,  Major,  349 
Cartwright,  Rev.  Edmund,  427 
Castile,  Kingdom  of,  146 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  234,  284 
Cathay',  14,  78,  83,  111 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  7,  50, 
151,  152 

Catherine  II  (of  Russia),  281-2 
Catholic  Reformation,  37-45 
Cattle-breeding,  421-2 
Cavaliers,  341 

Cavour  (kavoor'),  Count  Ca- 
millo  de,w266,  268-74,  396 
Cellini  (chele'ne),  Benvenuto, 
32-3 

Celts,  101;  in  Britain,  131;  in 
Gaul,  139;  in  Spain,  146 
Central  America,  97-99,  106, 
162,  240-2,  245-6 
Central  Powers,  259 
Cervantes  (ser  van'tez),  Miguel 
de,  32-3 

Ceylon,  182,  235 
Chadwick,  Edwin,  541 
Chadwick,  Sir  James,  456 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (French), 
392 

Champlain  (sham  plan'),  Sam- 
uel de,  84,  94,  170-1,  173, 
354-5,  578 


Chantries,  483,  484 
Chappe,  Claude,  449 
Charities,  415 

Charlemagne  (shar'le  man),  140- 
1,  180,  247-8 

Charles  V,  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror, 7,  50,  55,  147-8,  156- 
8,  180 

Charles  I (of  England),  58-9, 
164,  173,  186-8,  221,  315, 
317,  323,  325,  334,  338-40, 
378,  448 

Charles  II  (of  England),  167, 
188,  190-2,  321,  328-9,  334- 
5,  340,  341,  342 
Charles  IV  (of  France),  143 
Charles  V (of  France),  143 
Charles  VII  (of  France),  145 
Charles  VIII  (of  France),  43, 
145,  155-6 

Charles  IX  (of  France),  156 
Charles  X (of  France),  236-7 
Charles  I (of  Spain).  See 
Charles  V,  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror 

Charles  XII  (of  Sweden),  280 
Charles,  Jacques  A.  C.,  445 
Charles  Albert  (of  Piedmont), 
266,  267,  269 

Charles  Edward  Stuart  (Bonny 
Prince  Charlie),  197 
Charles  Felix  (of  Piedmont), 
266 

Charles  Martel,  140 
Charlottetown  Conference,  372 
Charter  of  Liberties,  313 
Chartism,  201,  352,  508 
Chateau  Clique,  363-4,  367 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  11,  19,  135 
Checks  and  balances,  theory  of, 
386-7 

Chemistry,  422-3,  429,  454-5, 
457 

Cheshire,  436 

Child  labour,  411,  480,  495-6, 
504,  531,  532,  537 
Child  welfare,  558 
Children’s  Charter,  534 
Chile,  120,  160,  162,  241,  245 
Chimney-sweeps,  535-6 
China,  97,  100,  164,  170,  261, 
287,  294,  295,  439,  464 
Chirikof,  1 1 3-4 
Cholera,  541-2,  557 
Christianity:  in  Britain,  132;  in 
France,  139;  in  Germany, 
247;  in  Russia,  276-7;  in 
Spain,  146-7 
Chronometer,  439 
Church  Missionary  Society,  525 
Church  of  England.  See  Angli- 
can Church 

Churchill,  Winston,  474 
Civil  service,  305 
Civil  War:  American,  213-14, 
389,  525;  English,  187-8 
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Clapham  Sect,  518,  525 
Clarendon,  Earl  of,  341-2 
Clarendon  Code,  190-1 
Clark,  George  Rogers,  209 
Clarkson,  Thomas,  520-1,  522, 
523,  524 

Classes  (social),  489 
Clement  VII,  Pope,  45,  50 
Clergy  reserves,  362,  364 
Cleveland,  President,  388 
Cleves,  249-50 
Clippers,  Yankee,  439 
Clovis  (klo'vTs)  the  Frank,  140 
Coal,  418 
Coalition,  307 
Cobden,  Richard,  534,  545 
Cobham,  Sir  Alan,  445 
Cockcroft,  Sir  John,  456 
Cockton,  Henry,  540 
Code  Napoleon,  233 
Coke  (kook),  Sir  Edward,  328, 
330-2 

Coke,  Thomas,  (Earl  of  Lei- 
cester), 420,  421 
Colbert  (kol  bar'),  Jean  217, 
218,  355 

Colet,  John,  24-6 
Collective  bargaining,  473 
Colombia,  160,  162,  240,  241, 
245,  524 

Colonialism  and  colonies,  93-5, 
125,  127,  292-3,  294-5,  338, 
417;  ancient,  101;  in  the 
Modern  Age,  127,  128;  in 
Africa,  259-60,  289-94;  in  the 
New  World,  94,  128,  160;  in 
the  Pacific,  294;  Dutch,  94, 
179,  182,  195-6;  English 

(British),  94,  155,  164-70, 
173-6,  178,  179,  202-3,  290- 
4,  367;  French,  94-125,  170, 
176,  178,  179,  217,  239,  246, 
292,  355;  German,  259-60, 
292-3,  294;  Italian,  275,  293; 
Japanese,  294;  Portuguese, 
89-94,  163-4,  292;  Russian, 
275,  289;  Spanish,  94,  125, 
160-3,  292;  U.S.A.,  211-13, 
294;  Viking,  101 
Columba,  St.,  128 
Columbus,  Christopher,  14,  76- 
8,  79,  82-3,  86,  102,  128 
Comenius  (kome'miis),  John 
Amos,  26,  513 

Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
225 

Committee  of  the  Whole,  335 
Common  law,  134,  136,  313-15, 
328 

Commonwealth  (Cromwellian), 
188-9,  317-25,  338,  340 
Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
179,  204,  303,  367,  372,  376, 
398,  409 

Communism,  275,  289,  397 
Company  of  New  France,  171 


Company  of  One  Hundred  As- 
sociates, 354-5 
Compass,  71 
Concord,  U.S.A.,  207 
Concordat,  56,  232,  579 
Confederate  States,  213,  215 
Confederation  (Canadian),  303, 
372-5 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 

229,  251 

Congo,  103;  Belgian,  292-3 
Congress  (U.S.A.),  210,  214, 
305,  308,  378-9,  381,  383-5, 
386-7 

Congress:  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
284,  504,  521;  Berlin,  234, 
258;  Continental  (First),  207; 
(Second),  207-8;  of  Paris, 
270;  of  Vienna,  199,  233-6, 
242,  251,  262,  264-6,  270, 
283-4,  523 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations, 474 

Congressional  system,  386-7 
Connecticut  (ku  net'i  kut),  166 
Conservatives  (Britain),  202, 
352-3,  369 

Constantinople  (Istanbul),  10, 
20,  276,  280,  285 
Constituent  Assembly  (India), 
398 

Constitution:  Belgian,  395-6; 
British,  303,  306,  310,  312- 
13,  330,  388-91;  Canadian, 
303,  307,  310,  354-76,  388- 
91;  Cypriot,  401-2;  Dutch, 
396;  French,  223,  224,  226, 
228,  390-5;  German,  396-7; 
Indian,  398-9;  Italian,  396; 
Japanese,  400-1;  Nigerian, 
401;  Philippine,  399-400;  of 
U.S.A.,  207,  211-14,  303, 
308,  310,  311,  336,  377-91; 
of  U.S.S.R.,  309,  397 
Constitutional  Act  (Canada), 
361-3 

Constitutional  Convention,  379- 
80,  383,  386 

Consulate  (Napoleonic),  226, 
227,  237 

Continental  Blockade,  230,  233 
Continental  Congress.  See  Con- 
gress 

Continental  System,  199,  229, 

230,  233,  283 

Convention  of  Philadelphia,  525 
Convocation,  319 
Cook,  Captain  James,  86-8, 
113-14 

Cook,  Thomas,  442 
Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley.  See 
Shaftesbury,  7th  Earl  of 
Co-operative  Commonwealth 
Federation,  474 

Co-operative  Societies,  414, 
471-2,  507,  532 


Copernicus  (ko  pur'm  kus),  Nic- 
olaus, 35-6,  457 
Coram,  Thomas,  556-7 
Corn  Laws,  201,  352,  369,  464, 
495,  545;  repeal  of,  545 
Cornish,  John,  591 
Cornwall,  101,  436 
Cornwallis,  Lord,  209 
Corporations,  465-6 
Cort,  Henry,  431 
Cortez,  Hernando,  85 
Cotton,  418,  424-5 
Cotton  gin,  428 

Council:  of  Constance,  40-2, 
46,  47,  53;  of  Trent,  59-60 
Council  of  the  Indies,  161 
Counter-Reformation,  37,  51, 
60-1,  152,  158-9,  262 
Courland,  282 

Court:  of  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, 332;  of  High  Com- 
mission, 187,  190,  326,  330, 
332;  of  Star  Chamber,  150, 
187,  190,  325,  326,  328,  330, 
332 

Courts  of  Law:  British,  134, 
312,  314-28,  329-30;  French, 
392;  in  New  France,  578;  in 
U.S.A.,  386 

Craft  guilds,  481-3,  485 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  152 
Credit,  413-14 
Creoles,  240  ff. 

Crime  and  criminals,  498-9, 
508-13 
Crimea,  281 

Crimean  War,  238,  269-70,  285, 
527 

Crompton,  Samuel,  427-8 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  188-90,  191, 
317,  325-6,  348 

Cromwell,  Richard,  189,  190, 
326 

Crops  and  crop  rotation,  420 
Cross-staff,  71 

Crusades,  10,  11,  18,  19,  135, 
139,  143 

Cuba,  162,  242,  524-5 
Cugnot,  Nicolas,  441 
Cunard,  Samuel,  446 
Cunard  Line,  446,  464 
Curia  Regis,  330 
Curie,  Pierre  and  Marie,  456-7 
Custom  of  Paris,  172 
Cutty  Sark,  439-40 
Cyprus  (sT'prus),  401-3 
Czechoslovakia  (chek  o slo  va  - 
kia),  248-9 

DAGHESTAN,  283 
Daimler  (dam'ler),  Gottlieb, 
431 

Dale,  David,  503 
Dalton,  John,  457 
Danby,  Earl  of,  340-1 
Danelaw,  132,  311 
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Danes,  132 

Dante  (dan'te),  Alighieri,  11, 
19,  264,  500,  502 
Danton  (dan'ton),  Georges  J., 
224-5 

Danzig,  250 
Darby,  Abraham,  431 
Dardanelles,  280,  289 
Darien.  See  Panama 
Darwin,  Charles,  457-8 
Davies,  Robertson,  591 
Davis,  Jefferson,  213 
Davis,  John,  1 1 1 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  433,  455-6 
Death-rate,  490,  493-4 
Debtors,  513,  547 
Declaration  of  Independence, 
168,  207-8,  223,  240,  377-8, 
501 

Declaration  of  Indulgence,  191, 
193,  329 

Declaration  of  Rights,  193,  207 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  223,  240 
De  Forest,  Lee,  45 1 
Delaware,  166-7 
Demarcation,  Papal  Line  of,  78, 
81 

Democracy,  53,  125  ff .,  165, 
196-7,  208  ff.,  215,  237,  244- 
5,  275,  305  ff.,  337-403,  537 
Democratic  Party  (U.S.A.), 
215,  387-8 

Denmark,  105,  132,  255,  280, 
512,  523 

Departments  (of  France),  223, 
228 

Dezhneva  (dyezh'nT  va),  Simon, 
113 

Diaz  (de'ash),  Bartholomew, 
71,  75-6,  79,  81 
Diaz,  Porfirio,  244-5 
Dickens,  Charles,  496-7,  510, 
512-13,  540,  544 
Dictatorship,  24,  221,  226-7, 
238,  244-6,  305,  308-9,  386- 
7,  392,  395,  397,  402-3 
Diderot  (dedro'),  Denys,  220, 
282,  546 

Diesel,  Rudolf,  431,  437 
Diet:  Imperial,  of  Augsburg, 
53-4;  of  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, 48;  Japanese,  400-1;  of 
Speyer,  53-4;  of  Worms,  52-3 
Diplomatic  Revolution,  177, 
198 

Directory,  221,  226,  229,  262 
Dispensation,  193,  328-9,  331 
Disraeli  (dTzra'lT),  Benjamin, 
(Lord  Beaconsfield),  202, 
345,  352,  469,  545 
Dissenters,  190,  193,  194,  342. 
See  also  Nonconformists, 
Puritans 

Divine  right  of  kings,  24,  47, 
155,  184-93,  194,  218,  252-3, 


260,  330  ff.,  342,  500 
Division  of  labour,  407,  409-11, 
463-4 

Domesday  Book,  97,  101,  133 
Domestic  system,  408-9,  411-12, 
416,  426,  462-3,  470,  491, 
495 

Dorchester,  Lord.  See  Carleton, 
Sir  Guy 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  85-6,  93, 
154,  164,  465 

Drama:  Elizabethan,  483;  Ca- 
nadian, 588  ff. 

Duma,  287-8 

Dunant  (doo  nan'),  Henri,  529- 
30 

Dunkirk,  155 
Dunlop,  John,  444 
Dunwich,  348-9 
Dupleix,  Marquis  de,  176 
Duquesne  (doo  kan'),  Fort,  175 
Durham,  Lord,  366-8,  369,  581 
Dyeing,  429 
Dynamite,  433 
Dynamo,  450 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY: 
British,  93,  169-70,  176,  202, 
398,  465;  Dutch,  93,  111, 
182;  French,  93;  Portuguese, 
103 

East  Indies,  81,  89-90,  92,  163, 
182.  See  also  Moluccas,  Spice 
Islands 

Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  277 , 
279,  285,  286 
Eck,  John,  52 

Ecuador,  160,  162,  240,  241 
Edison,  Thomas  A.,  451,  456 
Education:  in  Britain,  497,  504, 
507,  513-18,  548-50,  551;  in 
British  North  America,  551- 
5;  in  Russia,  279;  in  the 
U.S.A.,  551;  Jesuit,  61 
Edward  1 (of  England),  136-7, 
143,  313-15,  317-18,  320-7 
Edward  II  (of  England),  325, 
337 

Edward  III  (of  England),  30, 
39,  137,  144,  320,  327,  337-8 
Edward  IV  (of  England),  150, 
315 

Edward  VI  (of  England),  57, 
152,  320,  348,  483-4 
Edward  VII  (of  Britain),  203 
Edward  VIII  (of  Britain),  376 
Egerton,  Francis,  (3rd  Duke  of 
Bridgewater),  435 
Egypt,  101,  226 
Ehrlick,  Paul,  461 
Einstein,  Albert,  454,  456 
Elastic  Clause,  385,  387 
Eldorado,  94 

Electoral  College:  French,  393; 

U.S.A.,  381-2,  386 
Electricity,  416,  430,  433-4, 


443,  450,  456 
Elgin,  Lord,  369-71 
El  Greco,  30 
Eliot,  Sir  John,  334-5 
Elliott,  A.  J.,  591 
Elizabeth  I (of  England),  57, 
85-6,  94,  152-5,  183,  185, 
187,  196,  320,  326,  330-5, 
341,  348 

Elizabeth  (of  Russia),  281 
El  Salvador,  242 
Emancipation  of  slaves:  in 
British  Empire,  523-4;  in 
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581-2,  590-1;  English,  11,  19; 
Greek,  15;  Italian,  11-19; 
Renaissance,  21-5 
Livery  and  Maintenance,  150, 
325 

Livery  Companies,  482,  485 
Livingstone,  David,  290-2 
Lloyd  George,  David,  203-4 
Local  government  (in  Britain), 
201 

Locke,  John,  25,  378,  501,  513 
Lock-out,  474 
Locomotives,  441-3 
Lodge,  Sir  Oliver,  451 
Lollards,  40-1 

Lombardy,  141,  234,  246-7, 
263-4,  268,  271-2 
London  Conference,  373 
London  Working  Men’s  Asso- 
ciation, 352 

Long  Parliament,  187-90 
Louis  IX  (of  France),  38,  143 
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Louis  XI  (of  France),  145 
Louis  XII  (of  France),  155-6 
Louis  XIII  (of  France),  157, 
173,  354 

Louis  XIV  (of  France),  7,  57, 
157,  173-5,  178-9,  182,  193, 
195,  196,  216-18,  258,  305, 
340-2,  355 

Louis  XV  (of  France),  218 
Louis  XVI  (of  France),  157, 
218,  220,  222,  224-5,  236, 
287 

Louis  XVIII  (of  France),  231, 
236,  284 

Louis  Napoleon.  See  Napoleon 

III 

Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France, 
143,  237,  238,  266-7 
Louisbourg,  174-5,  179,  199, 
357 

Louisiana,  171,  176,  178,  209, 
211 

Lowell,  Francis,  428 
Lower  Canada,  362-3,  366-7, 
581 

Loyalists,  United  Empire.  See 
United  Empire  Loyalists 
Loyola  (loi  o'la),  St.  Ignatius, 
60-1 

Lucca,  263 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  525 
Luther,  Martin,  26,  36-7,  40-1, 
47-57,  59,  94,  185,  247 
Luxembourg,  432 

MacADAM,  John,  438 
Macao,  163 

Macaulay,  Zachary,  515,  522-3 
Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  372, 
583 

Macdonald,  Ramsay,  474 
Machiavelli  (ma  kya  vel'le),Nic- 
colo,  23-4,  500  ff. 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  85,  113 
Mackenzie,  William  Lyon, 

365-6 

Mackenzie  River,  117 
MacLennan,  Hugh,  590 
Macmillan,  Sir  Ernest,  586 
Madison,  President,  388 
Madras,  176 
Magdeburg,  250 
Magellan,  Ferdinand,  65,  81-3, 
86,  96,  110,  117 
Magna  Carta,  136,  194,  205, 
217,  312-14,  322-3,  329,  360, 
367,  378 
Magyars,  247-9 
Major-Generals,  189 
Malacca,  182 
Malthus,  Thomas,  489 
Management  (in  industry),  418, 
424,  474-5 

Manchester,  349,  435 
Manchuria,  287 

Mandate:  League  of  Nations, 


127;  popular,  347-8 
Manitoba,  374 
Mantua,  263 

Manufacturing:  in  Britain,  425- 
6,  427-9;  in  U.S.A.,  428 
Maps,  71  ff. 

Marat  (ma  ra'),  Jean  Paul,  224 
Marchand,  Jean  Baptiste,  292 
Marconi  (mar  ko'ne),  Gugliel- 
mo,  451-2 

Margaret  of  Parma,  180-1 
Maria  Theresa,  Holy  Roman 
Empress,  177-9,  198,  250,  281 
Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of 
France,  218,  220,  224-5,  229 
Marie  Louise,  Empress  of 
France,  228-9,  231,  264 
Maritime  provinces  (Canada), 
370-2 

Mark,  249-50 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  195 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  23 
Marquette,  Father  Jacques, 
170-1 

Marseillaise  (marsayez'),  225 
Martel,  Charles,  140 
Martial  law,  186 
Marx,  Karl,  286 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  150-1,  180 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  57-8, 
153-4,  184 

Mary  Tudor,  57,  152-3,  320, 
328 

Maryland,  95,  103,  164-5 
Mason,  James,  211 
Mass  production,  410  ff.,  444, 
463-4,  584 

Massachusetts,  95,  165-6 
Massey  Commission,  576-7, 
581,  585-8,  591 
Massey,  Vincent,  376,  576 
Mathematics,  13,  17,  35-6 
Mather,  Cotton,  422 
Matilda  (daughter  of  Henry  I 
of  England),  134 
Maximilian  I,  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror, 157, 180 
Maximilian  (of  Mexico)  244 
Maxwell,  James  Clerk,  451 
Mayas,  102-3 
Mayor  of  the  Palace,  140 
Mazarin  (ma'za  rm),  Cardinal, 
216,  355 

Mazzini,  Giuseppe  (ma  tse'ne, 
juzep'pe),  265-7,  270-1 
McCormick,  Cyrus,  420 
McLeod,  J.  J„  461 
Mead,  Richard,  541 
Mechanization,  412,  416,  420-1, 
434 

Medical  services,  493-4 
Medici  (me'de  che),  19-20,  23, 
50-1,  92,  156-7,  469 
Medicine,  14,  17,  25,  455  ff., 
458-61,  490-1 

Medina  Sidonia,  Duke  of,  154 


Mediterranean  Sea,  10,  14,  65, 
72-4,  76,  91,  101,  146,  262, 
285 

Meickle,  Andrew,  420 
Melancthon,  Philip,  49-53,  54 
Melville,  Lord,  340 
Mendel,  Gregor,  421-2,  458 
Mendoza,  Pedro,  162 
Mercantile  system,  169-70,  240, 
413 

Mercator’s  projection,  72-3 
Merchant  banks,  468-9 
Merchant  guilds,  481 
Merchant  Navy  (British),  440 
Merchant  Taylors  School,  485 
Merovingians,  139-40 
Mestizos,  240  ff.,  245 
Metallurgy,  418,  431-2 
Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  369 
Metcalfe,  John,  438 
Metchnikoff,  Elie,  460 
Methane  gas  (fire  damp),  433 
Methodists,  364-5,  515-20 
Metis,  374 

Met'ternich,  Prince  von,  234-6, 
251-2,  262,  264-7,  284-5 
Mexican  War,  212 
Mexico,  85,  89-90,  102-3,  160- 
2,  212,  241-2,  244-5,  256,  524 
Michael,  Czar  of  Russia,  278 
Mi'chelan'gelo,  28-9,  31 
Microscope,  455 
Middle  class,  9,  11,  91,  126, 
151,  155-6,  187,  196,  200-1, 
220,  252,  314,  321,  325,  338, 
346,  350-1,  408;  in  U.S.A., 
386-8,  497  ff.,  520 
Middlemen,  414,  471-2 
Midlands,  491-2 
Migration,  101-3,  105-8,  108-9 
Milan,  19,  20,  263 
Milton,  John,  22 
Mingrelia,  282 
Mining,  433  ff.,  535 
Ministry  of  Health,  542 
Minority  government,  307 
Mirabeau  (mTrabo'),  Honore 
Gabriel,  222-3,  224,  521 
Miranda,  Francisco  de,  240-1 
Missions  and  missionaries,  94- 
5,  139,  171;  in  Africa,  290- 
2;  in  New  France,  356; 
Methodist,  518 

Mississippi  River,  160,  170,  171, 
174,  209 

Model  Parliament.  See  Parlia- 
ments 

Modena,  263-4 

Moliere  (molyar'),  Jean  B.  P., 
588 

Mollison,  James,  445 
Moluccas,  86,  89.  See  also  East 
Indies,  Spice  Islands 
Monaco,  264 

Monarchy,  constitutional,  136, 
194,  221-3,  274-5,  305,  310, 
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395-6,  401,  501,  502 
Monasteries,  8,  17,  47,  52-3,  57, 
151,  320,  437,  482  ff. 
Monetary  system,  413 
Money  Bills,  323-4 
Mongols,  277 
Monitorial  system,  514 
Monk,  General,  190 
Monk,  Thomas,  437 
Monmouth’s  rebellion,  192 
Monopolies,  183-5,  323,  331 
Monroe,  President,  388 
Monroe  Doctrine,  242-4 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley, 
460,  490 

Montaigne  (montan'),  Michel 
de,  25-6 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  175, 
357-8 

Montesquieu  (mon'tesku), 
Charles  Louis,  219 
Montfort,  Simon  de,  136,313-14 
Montgolfier  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Etienne,  445 
Montreal,  84,  171,  175,  207, 
356-7,  364  ff.,  579,  581 
Montserrat,  168 
Moody,  Paul,  428 
Moors  (Moriscos),  7,  10,  17, 
73,  90,  102,  146-8,  159 
Moravia,  249,  252 
More,  Hannah,  510,  514-15, 
518 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  24-6,  91,  93- 
4,  333,  501 
Morelos,  Jose,  242 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  467,  470 
Morocco,  260,  294 
Morris,  William,  501 
Morse,  Samuel,  450-2 
Moscow,  230-1,  277-9,  281 
Mountbatten,  Viscount,  398 
Mount  Uniacke  House,  583 
Mozambique,  79,  164,  291 
Mozart  (mS'tsart),  Wolfgang 
A.,  35 
Mule,  427 

Murat,  Joachim,  264 
Murdock,  William,  441 
Murray,  James,  357-9 
Muscovy  Company,  84,  93,  111, 
464 

Music:  Canadian,  577,  586, 
591;  Greek,  15;  mediaeval, 
33-54;  Renaissance,  33-5; 
17th-  and  18th-century  33-55 
Mussolini  (moos  o le'ne),  Benito, 
396 

Mystery  plays,  481-3 

NANSEN,  Fridtjof  (fnt'yof), 
119 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  57,  157,  217, 
425 

Naples,  19,  20,  56-9,  263-5,  267, 
272-3 


Napoleon  Bonaparte,  105,  173, 
197-200,  211,  221,  226-7, 
228-33,  234-6,  250-1,  262-5, 
271,  282-4,  347-9,  479,  501- 
2,  522-3 

Napoleon  III,  238,  244,  255-6, 
268,  270-4,  392,  579 
Natal  (na  tal'),  79 
National  Art  Gallery  (Canada), 
585 

National  Assembly,  128;  French, 
237  ff.;  Russian,  278 
National  Convention  (French), 
224-5 

National  Film  Board  (Canada), 
576,  585,  591 

National  Guard  (French),  223 
Nationalism,  6,  42,  49,  53,  57-8, 
117-18,  126-8,  145,  148,  160, 
177,  179,  183,  196,  202,  205- 
16,  235-6,  240-6,  252,  257-8, 
262-74,  275-88,  289-96,  338, 
399,  413,  486-7,  576-93 
Nationalization  (in  Britain), 
437 

Nautilus,  118 
Navarre,  146 
Necker,  Jacques,  220,  521 
Nelson,  Horatio,  199,  226,  229 
Netherlands,  50,  54-9,  91,  95-6, 
102,  105,  137-9,  148  ff.,  156- 
9,  165,  179-82,  196,  208,  234- 
7,  249,  395-6,  512 
Nevada,  212 
Nevis,  168 
New  Albion,  85,  87 
New  Amsterdam,  166-7 
New  Brunswick,  104,  164,  361, 
371 

New  Democratic  Party  (Can- 
ada), 474 

New  England,  56,  105,  166 
New  France,  97,  105,  157,  170- 
2,  175-6,  178-9,  195-9,  208, 
354-7,  578-9 

New  Granada,  160,  162 
New  Hampshire,  166 
New  Harmony,  505-7 
New  Jersey,  166-7 
New  Jersey  plan,  379 
New  Lanark,  503-4 
New  Mexico,  212,  244 
New  Netherland,  105,  166-7, 
182 

New  Orleans,  174,  179 
New  South  Wales,  87 
New  Spain,  1 60  ff . 

New  World,  66,  75,  77-8,  89-9!, 
94,  102,  104-5,  128,  139,  147- 
9,  151-4,  158-9,  160-9,  408 
New  York,  166-7,  358,  361 
New  Zealand,  86-7,  97-9,  105-6, 
120,  422,  454 

Newcastle  Commission,  549 
Newcomen,  Thomas,  429-30, 
433 


Newfoundland,  75,  83-4,  151, 
164,  169-70,  174,  195,  199, 
209-10,  218,  371,  374-5,  578 
Newgate  prison,  510-11 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  454-5,  457 
Niagara  Peninsula,  361,  578 
Nicaragua,  242 
Nice,  262-3,  264,  270,  272 
Nicholas  I (of  Russia),  285 
Nicholas  II  (of  Russia),  261, 
278,  289 
Niger  River,  290 
Nigeria,  401 

Nightingale,  Florence,  510,  512, 
526-9 

Nihilists,  286 
Nikolayevsk,  285 
Nile  River,  290 
Ninety-five  Theses,  51 
Ninety-two  Resolutions,  364  ff. 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  530 
Nombre  de  Dios,  85 
Nonconformists,  58,  187,  342, 
517.  See  also  Dissenters,  Puri- 
tans 

Nordenskiold,  Baron,  114 
Normandy,  132-3,  135,  137,  142 
Normans,  101,  132-4,  142,  311 
North,  Lord,  344 
North,  Roger,  168 
Northeast  Passage,  84,  1 14,  465 
North  German  Confederation, 
256-8 

Northmen,  132-3,  139,  142, 

276.  See  Vikings 
North  Pole,  110,  118-19 
Northrop,  J.  H.,  428 
North  West  Company,  364 
Northwest  Passage,  83,  109-19 
Northwest  Territories,  374 
Norway,  119-20,  132,  235,  430 
Norwich,  491-2 

Nova  Scotia,  104-5,  164,  167, 
170-1,  210,  361,  371,  374, 
433 

Novgorod,  276 
Nuclear  power,  43 1 
Nursing,  512,  526-9 

OATES,  Titus,  340-1 
Oglethorpe,  James,  167,  508, 
515-16 
Oil,  416 

Old-age  pensions,  480,  544 
Old  Regime,  218-20,  225,  479 
Old  Sarum,  348-9 
Oligarchy,  305;  in  France,  392 
Olmutz,  254 

Ontario  (Upper  Canada),  104, 
361,  375,  582 
Open-field  system,  419-20 
Opera  (in  Canada),  587,  591 
Orders  in  Council,  199 
Ordinances,  328 
Oregon,  211-12 
Orozco,  Jose  Clemente,  103 
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Orthodox  Church.  See  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church 
Osier,  Sir  William,  459 
Ostrogoths,  247 
Ottawa,  171,  583-4 
Otto  the  Great,  247-8 
Owen,  Robert,  and  Owenism, 
471,  503-8,  521,  531  ff.,  537 
Oxford  Reformers,  24-5 
Oxford  University,  24-5,  515 

PACIFIC  ISLANDS,  87-8,  98- 
9,  212-13,  294 

Pacific  Ocean,  81-3,  85,  90,  113- 
14,  277 

Packet  boats,  439 
Painting:  Canadian,  577-8,  584- 
5;  English,  31;  Florentine, 
19;  French,  30;  Greek,  15; 
Italian  Renaissance,  27-33; 
Northern  Renaissance,  30-1; 
Mediaeval,  17;  Spanish,  30 
Pakistan,  398 
Palatinate,  Elector  of,  185 
Palestine,  285 

Palestrina  (pa  le  stre'na),  Gio- 
vanni, 33-4 

Palmer’s  mail  coaches,  439 
Panama,  8,  85,  118,  160,  162, 
195;  Canal,  245,  447 
Panhard,  Rene,  (and  Lavassor), 
443 

Pantomime  children,  536 
Papacy,  7-8,  39-42,  43-5,  46-7, 
52,  57,  78,  81,  127-8,  134-6, 
141  IT.,  151-4,  183,  224,  235, 
259 

Papal  States,  47,  263-6 
Papineau,  Louis-Joseph,  364  ff. 
Paraguay,  160-3 
Paris,  142,  222  ff.,  231,  238 
Parishes.  See  Parochial  system 
Park,  Mungo,  290 
Parliament,  59,  128,  136-7,  143, 
148-9,  151-5,  158,  183-195, 
196-206,  274,  305-8,  310-53; 
Canadian,  303,  305,  318,  370, 
372-4,  376;  Cavalier,  340; 
Good,  338;  Long,  187-90, 
315-17,  326,  339-40;  Model, 
314-15,  318-20,  323,  326-7; 
Rump,  188-90,  325 
Parma:  Duke  of,  154-5,  181; 

Duchy  of,  263-4 
Parochial  system  (Britain),  132, 
487,  531,  542-3 
Parry,  Edward,  114,  116,  118 
Parsons,  Charles,  430 
Pasteur  (pastur'),  Louis,  422, 
455,  460,  462,  542 
Patriarch,  279 
Patronage,  345-6 
Paupers,  488,  495-6,  531,  533, 
543  ff.,  560 
Peabody,  George,  539 
Peace  River,  108 


Peace  treaties.  See  Treaties 
Peary,  Robert  E.,  119 
Peasants’  Revolt,  40,  53,  137 
Peasants’  War,  53 
Pedro  I,  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
(Dom  Pedro  de  Alcantara), 
242,  245 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  200-1,  347, 
531-2,  545-7 

Penal  and  prison  reform,  499, 
508-13,  531,  545-8 
Penicillin,  461 

Peninsular  War,  228-33,  469 
Penn,  William,  95,  166 
Pennsylvania,  95,  104,  166,  167, 
510;  prison  system,  546 
Penny  postage,  448-9 
Peons,  245 
Pepin  II,  140 
Pepin  III,  140 
Percival,  Thomas,  490 
Perkin,  W.  H.,  429,  457 
Peru,  85,  90,  102,  160-2,  241 
Pescadores,  287 

Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Russia, 
113,  278-83 

Petitions,  311-12,  321,  326-7 
Petition  of  Right,  186,  194,  323 
Petrarch  (pet'rark),  21-2 
Philip  of  Anjou,  195 
Philip  II  (of  France),  (Philip 
Augustus),  143 
Philip  IV  (of  France),  143 
Philip  V (of  France),  143 
Philip  VI  (of  France),  (Philip  of 
Valois),  143 

Philip  II  (of  Spain),  59-60,  147- 
8,  152-4,  156,  158-9,  163-4. 
180-2 

Philip  III  (of  Spain),  148 
Philippine  Islands,  78,  212,  294, 
399-400 

Phoenicians  (fimsh'anz),  71, 
146 

Piedmont  (ped'mont),  234,  238, 
262-73,  285-6.  See  also  Italy 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  94-5,  165,  184 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  484 
Pinel,  Philippe,  540 
Pitt,  William,  the  Elder  (Lord 
Chatham),  175,  199 
Pitt,  William,  the  Younger,  199, 
205-6,  228,  344-5,  347,  467, 
521-2 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  85,  162 
Place,  Francis,  473,  506,  541 
Plantagenets  (plan  taj'e  nets), 
132-4 

Plant-breeding,  422 
Plastics,  416 

Plato  (pla't5),  13,  15,  16 
Plymouth,  94-5,  165 
Poetry  and  poets,  15;  Canadian, 
585  ff. 

Poland,  231,  237,  248-53,  277, 
280-6,  289 


Polar  exploration,  109-122 
Polders,  180 
Police,  498,  508,  547 
Political  parties:  in  Britain,  340- 
2;  in  France,  239,  392;  in  the 
U.S.A.,  215,  382,  387-8;  and 
the  electorate,  347-8,  353 
Polo,  Nicolo,  Maffeo,  and 
Marco,  10 

Pomerania,  East,  250 
Pond,  Peter,  85 
Pontiac’s  conspiracy,  358 
Poor  Laws,  97,  486-8,  495-6, 
498,  504,  508,  542-5 
Poor-rate,  486-7,  542-3 
Popish  Plot,  340-1 
Popoff,  A.,  451 

Population,  96-9,  101-9,  164, 
200,  215,  408-9,  418,  489-96 
Port  Arthur  (Asia),  287 
Port  Royal,  171,  174 
Port  Sunlight,  538 
Portugal,  73,  75-6,  78-81,  90, 
94,  105-6,  139,  146-7,  154, 
159,  163-4,  182,  229,  233, 
240,  242,  245,  292,  519,  524 
Postal  system  (British),  439, 
448 

Postmaster-General,  448 
Poverty,  483  ff.,  486-7,  544-5 
Power  and  fuel,  418-21,  429-31 
Power-loom,  427-8 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  177,  250 
Pratt,  E.  J.,  590 
Premier  (French),  392 
Presbyterians,  56,  58-9,  153, 
184-9,  196,  364 
President  (U.S.A.),  381-3 
Presidential  government,  305, 
307-8,  325-6,  379-83,  386-7, 
392 

Press,  423-4 
Prester  John,  73 
Pride’s  Purge,  188 
Priestley,  Joseph,  455 
Prime  Minister:  British,  197- 
200,  305,  335-6,  343-8,  380, 
386;  Canadian,  373;  Japan- 
ese, 401.  See  also  Premier 
Prince  Edward  Island,  104,  361, 
371,  374 

Pringle,  Sir  John,  459,  490 
Printing,  11,  20-1,  45-6,  48 
Prison  and  penal  reforms.  See 
Penal  and  prison  reforms 
Private  property  rights,  520 
Privy  Council,  242-3,  315,  329, 
337-8,  340,  342-3,  375-6,  467 
Proclamation  of  1763.  See 
Royal  Proclamation 
Proclamations,  327-8,  330 
Production,  407,  409-10,  416- 
18,  494-5 
Profits,  470-1 

Proletarian  Revolution  (France), 
221,  224-6 
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Prospecting,  434 
Protestant  Reformation,  153, 
156-7,  159,  185,  191-3,  197, 
217,  247,  249,  262,  338,  341 
Provincial  governments  (Cana- 
dian), 373 

Provisions  of  Oxford,  313-14 
Prussia,  177-9,  198,  224,  226, 
233-4,  238,  247-57,  270,  274, 
283-4,  286,  392^,  396,  400 
Ptolemy  (to'le  mi)  of  Alex- 
andria (geographer),  14,  17, 
72 

Public  Assistance  Committees, 
545 

Public  health  and  welfare,  461- 
2,  490,  537-42 

Public  opinion,  347-8,  350-1, 
353 

Public  schools  (British),  513 
Puerto  Rico,  162,  212,  242 
Punishment,  498-9,  512 
Puritans,  56-8,  94-5,  155,  164- 
6,  192-4,  338,  341-2,  551 
Purveyance,  323 
Putting-out  system,  411,  470 
Pym,  John,  339 

Pythagoras  (pi  thag'ii  ras),  13 

QUADRANT,  71 
Quadruple  Alliance,  236,  242, 
284 

Quakers,  95,  166,  510,  513,  519- 
20,  522,  540,  545 
Quebec  (Stadacona),  87,  170-1, 
173-5,  179,  199,  207,  354, 
358-62,  578-9,  584,  590 
Quebec  Act,  359-62 
Quebec  Conference,  372 
Quebec  cottage,  582 
Queen  Anne’s  War.  See  Spanish 
Succession,  War  of  the 
Quesada,  162 
Quezon,  Manuel  L.,  399 
Quinte,  Bay  of,  361 

RABELAIS,  Frangois,  23,  26 
Radar,  452 

Raddall,  Thomas,  590 
Radicals,  349 
Radio,  215,  452,  576,  585 
Radisson,  Pierre,  and  Groseil- 
liers,  Chouart  des,  84,  171, 
173 

Radium,  457 

Ragged  schools,  548-9,  557 
Raikes,  Robert,  514-15 
Railways,  214-15,  269,  436-7, 
440-4,  450,  464 

Raleigh  (ra'li) , Sir  Walter,  89, 
164,  168,  185 

Ramazzini,  Bernardino,  459 
Ranching,  162-3 
Ranconis,  Adelbert,  41 
Raph'ael,  29-30 
Reade,  Charles,  544 


Rebellion  (Canada,  1837),  363- 
6 

Red  Cross,  459,  529-31,  558 
Redress  of  grievances,  327 
Reform,  parliamentary:  in 

Britain,  197,  200-2,  348-53;  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
364-5 

Reformation,  3,  7-8,  36-59_j6D- 
141-8,  T537~  156-7,  159, 
185,  191-3,  197,  217,  247, 
249,  262,  3M-,  341,  484,  500 
Refuges  (Shaftesbury’s),  541-2, 
544 

Rehabilitation,  546 
Reichstag,  258,  396 
Reign  of  Terror,  221,  225,  233 
Religion:  and  toleration,  94-5, 
146-8,  164,  483,  505;  and  so- 
cial classes,  497;  and  culture, 
577;  in  New  France,  578-9, 
582 

Renaissance  (re  ne  sans' ) 

12-37.  46^jt8,  141,  U2i'262, 
33|,  469-70,  5($,  582 
Representative  government,  305, 
308,  312,  314,  345-53,  357-8, 
360,  362,  367-8,  372 
Republican  Party  (U.S.A.),  215, 
388 

Research,  industrial,  412-13, 
416 

Responsible  government,  196, 
303,  306,  308,  310,  337-54, 
362,  367-72,  389,  391,  394, 
395-6,  401 

Restoration  (of  Charles  II), 
190-2,  317,  320,  323,  326, 
328,  334-5,  337-8,  340-1,  347 
Revere,  Paul,  207 
Rhineland,  251 
Rhode  Island,  166 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  294 
Rhodes,  Island  of,  275 
Rhodesia,  294 

Richard  I (of  England),  ( Coeur 
de  Lion),  135 

Richard  II  (of  England),  39, 

149,  328 

Richard  III  (of  England),  137, 

150,  325 

Richelieu  (resh'lyu),  Cardinal, 
216,  354 
Riel,  Louis,  374 
Risorgimeri  to,  267-9,  271 
Roads,  437-8 

Roberts,  Sir  Charles  G.  D.,  590 
Robespierre  (robz'pyar),  Maxi- 
milien,  224-6 

Rochdale  Pioneer  Society,  471, 
507 

Rocket,  442 

Roentgen  (rent'gen),  Wilhelm 
von,  456 

Roman  Catholicism,  7-8,  17-19, 
45-7,  59-60,  95,  127-8,  244- 


5,  247,  262,  328,  357-60,  497, 
502,  580-2 

Roman  culture,  15-16,  21,  130, 

132- 5,  139,  141-2,  146,  184, 
191-4,  197,  206,  262,  270 

Roman  invasion  (of  Britain), 
131 

Romanovs,  278-89 
Rome,  19-20,  50,  61,  579 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  382 
Rosas,  Manuel  de,  245 
Roses,  Wars  of  the,  9,  137-8, 
150,  183,  325 
Ross,  John,  114 
Rothschilds,  467,  469-70 
Rousseau  (rooso'),  Jean  Jac- 
ques, 25,  220,  378,  501-2 
Roy,  Gabrielle,  590 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted 

Police,  117-18 

Royal  College  of  Nursing,  529 
Royal  Government  (New 

France),  355-7 

Royal  Proclamation  of  1763, 
206,  358-9,  578,  579 
Royal  Society,  458 
Royal  Winnipeg  Ballet,  587 
Rozier,  J.-F.  Pilatre  de,  445 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  248 
Ruhr,  432 

Rump  Parliament.  See  Parlia- 
ments 

Rupert,  Prince,  185 
Rupert’s  Land,  93,  167,  170, 
210,  374 

Rurik  (roor'ik),  276 
Russia,  74,  101,  106-7,  121, 
177,  235-6,  269,  275-89,  397- 
8,  400,  465,  530 
Russell,  Lord  John,  350 
Russo-Japanese  War,  287 
Rutherford,  Ernest,  456 
Ryerson,  Egerton,  365-6 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  DAY 
MASSACRE,  156-7 
St.  Helena,  232 

St.  Joachim  (arts  and  crafts 
school — New  France),  578 
St.  Kitts,  168 

St.  Lawrence  River,  83-4,  170-1, 
578 

St.  Paul’s  (London),  192 
St.  Peter’s  (Rome),  29,  31-2 
St.  Petersburg  (Petrograd, 
Leningrad),  281,  287 
St.  Roch,  117-18 
Sakhalin  Island,  287 
Salisbury  (solz'be  ri)  Oath, 

133- 4 

Salk,  Jonas  E.,  461 
Salvation  Army,  558 
San  Francisco  Bay,  85,  161 
San  Marino,  264 
San  Martin  (san  mar  ten'),  Jose, 
241 
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San  Salvador,  77 
Sanitation,  463,  489,  493 
Santa  Anna,  212,  244 
Santo  Domingo,  162 
Sappho  (sa'fo),  15 
Saracens,  140 
Saragossa,  Treaty  of,  78 
Sardinia,  264.  See  also  Pied- 
mont 

Sarmiento,  245 
Saskatchewan,  374 
Savage,  Sir  Thomas,  332 
Savery,  Thomas,  429 
Savings,  413,  417 
Savings  banks,  466 
Savonarola  (sa  vo  na  ro'la), 
Girolamo,  42-5 

Savoy,  238,  262-3,  264,  270, 
272;  House  of,  262,  268-9 
Saxony,  141,  251  ff.  See  also 
Frederick  III,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony 

Schleswig  (shles'vik)  -Holstein, 
255,  256,  274 
Schmalkald  League,  54 
Schools,  484-97,  504,  516,  550, 
578 

Science:  Greek,  14;  Mediaeval, 
17-19;  Renaissance,  28,  35-6; 
modern,  412,  416,  420-4,  429, 
435,  451-62,  577 
Scotland,  56-9,  101,  131,  136-7, 
148-9,  153,  156,  183,  186-9, 
197,  314-15,  346 
Scott,  Duncan  Campbell,  590 
Scott,  Captain  Robert  F.,  119- 
20 

Sculpture:  Greek,  15;  Renais- 
sance, 27-9;  Canadian,  578, 
584 

Scurvy,  439,  490 
Scutari,  527-8 

Sea  power,  94,  102,  144,  155, 
159,  174,  178-92,  196-7,  203, 
209,  229,  261,  264 
Self-determination,  234  ff. 
Self-government,  371-2 
Self-sufficiency,  407-13 
Semaphore,  449-50 
Senate:  Canadian,  310,  372-3, 
389;  U.S.A.,  379,  382,  384, 
386,  389 
Sepoys,  176 
Serbia,  289 

Serfdom,  9,  278,  282,  284,  286, 
397 

Seven  Weeks’  War,  255 
Seven  Years’  War,  7,  104,  170, 
174-6,  178-81,  198,  208,  220 
Sextant,  71 

Shackleton,  Sir  Ernest,  120 
Shaftesbury,  1st  Earl  of,  340-2 
Shaftesbury,  7th  Earl  of,  518, 
532-40,  541,  544-58 
Shakespeare,  William,  11,  22-3, 
149 


Sheriff,  312,  317,  334,  348 
Ship  money,  183,  323 
Ships,  67-8,  76,  95-6,  439-40, 
446-8 

Shires,  314,  317,  319,  327,  348- 
50,  352 
Shoguns,  400 

Siber'ia,  119,  282-3,  397,  454 
Sicilies,  Kingdom  of  the  Two. 

See  Naples 
Sicily,  264,  272 

Siemens  brothers,  Ernst  Werner 
and  Karl  Wilhelm,  432 
Sierra  Leone,  73 
Sile'sia,  177-9,  198-9,  250 
Silicosis,  433-4,  459 
Silversmiths,  578 
Simnel,  Lambert,  150 
Six  Nations  Indians,  361 
Slater,  Samuel,  428 
Slavery,  slaves,  and  the  slave 
trade,  73,  103,  105,  170,  201, 
213-14,  243-6,  291,  380,  388, 
428,  496-7,  515,  518-26 
Slavs,  252,  276,  285 
Slums,  463,  493,  537-40,  548, 
557-8 

Smallpox,  490-1 
Smallwood,  Joseph,  375 
Smellie,  William,  490 
Smith,  Adam,  472 
Smith  brothers,  Ross  and  Keith, 
445 

Smolensk,  278 

Sobieski  (sobyes'kT),  John,  248 
Social  classes,  9,  91,  489,  497-9 
Social  contract,  24,  220,  240, 

500- 1 

Social  reform,  326,  349,  352, 
362,  479  ff.;  in  Canada,  578-9 
Social  welfare,  415-16,  479-81, 
484  ff.,  500-2,  526,  531,  537, 
544-5,  555-6,  565;  in  Canada, 
555-69;  international,  569-70 
Socialism,  237,  259,  415-16, 
501,  507 

Society  of  Young  Italy.  See 
Young  Italy 

Socrates  (sok'ratez),  13 
Soil,  420 
Somaliland,  275 

Somerset,  Edward,  (Marquis  of 
Worcester),  429 
Somerset  case,  519 
Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover, 
194-6 

South  Africa,  103,  105,  203 
South  America,  86-8,  97-9,  106, 
129-30,  160,  240-6,  290,  422, 
454 

South  Pole,  87,  120 
South  Sea  Bubble,  465 
South  Sea  Company,  465 
Sovereignty,  210,  305,  338,  380, 

501- 2 

Spain,  6,  50,  56,  59-60,  76-8, 


81-3,  85-6,  90,  95-6,  102-3, 
105-6,  128,  139,  146-9,  152- 
9,  160-4,  179-82,  185-6,  195, 
211,  238,  257,  284,  292,  410 
Spanish  colonies,  240  ff. 
Spanish  Succession,  War  of  the, 
174,  195,  218 

Speaker  (of  House  of  Com- 
mons), 323  ff.,  332-6,  346 
Specialization,  409-11 
Speenhamland  system,  542,  544 
Spenser,  Edmund,  11,  22-3 
Speyer  (spTer),  Diet  of,  53-4 
Spice  Islands,  81,  83.  See  also 
Moluccas,  East  Indies 
Spice  trade,  163 
Spinning-jenny,  426-7 
Stage-coach,  438-9 
Stalin,  Joseph,  289 
Stanley,  Henry  M.,  291-2 
State  welfare.  See  Social  welfare 
Statutes,  313,  327-8.  See  also 
Acts 

Steam-power,  421,  441-2,  455 
Steel,  432 
Steele,  Richard,  25 
Stefansson,  Vilhjalmur,  118 
Stephen,  King  of  England,  134 
Stephenson,  George,  441-2 
Stowe,  Harriet,  Beecher,  213, 
525 

Strabo  (stra'bo),  71-2 
Stradivari  (stra  de  va're),  34 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  (Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth),  187,  339-40 
Strait  of  Magellan,  83-86 
Streltsy,  279 
Strikes,  473  ff. 

Stuart,  House  of,  58,  132,  183- 
97,  204,  320,  325-6,  328,  330- 
1,  342,  378,  500 
Sturgeon,  William,  450 
Sucre,  241 
Sudan,  294 
Sudbury,  Ont.,  434 
Suez  Canal,  202,  402,  447,  469 
Suffrage,  352-3,  372 
Sumatra,  182 
Sunday  schools,  514-15 
Supreme  Court:  Canadian,  389; 
of  Cyprus,  402;  French,  394; 
Japanese,  401;  of  U.S.A.,  385, 
387 

Survivance,  357,  359,  364,  589- 
92 

Suspension  (of  laws),  328-9 
Sweden,  235,  280-1,  430,  443, 
473-4 

Swift,  Jonathan,  23,  72 
Switzerland,  54-6,  156 
Sydenham,  Lord,  (Charles  Pou- 
lett  Thomson),  369 
Synthetic  fibres,  416,  424,  426-7 

TALLEYRAND  (ta'lT  rand), 
Charles  M.  de,  234-6 
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Talon,  Jean,  356 
Tanganyika,  291.  See  also  Ger- 
man East  Africa 
Tartars,  277 
Tasman,  86 
Tasmania,  86 

Taxes,  97,  133,  183,  185-6,  196, 
206,  219,  313-14,  320  ff.,  364 
Tea,  206 

Telegraph,  449-51 
Telephone,  215,  451 
Teleprinter,  451 

Television,  215;  Canadian,  576, 
585,  591 

Telford,  Thomas,  436,  438 
Tennis  Court  Oath,  222 
Terra  Australis,  86-7 
Terrorists,  286 
Tetzel,  John,  48-5 1 
Teutonic  Knights,  249 
Teutons,  16-17,  130 
Texas,  161,  171,  212,  244 
Textile  industry,  418,  424-30 
Theatre  (Canadian),  588-90, 
591 

Thiers  (tfar'),  Louis  A.,  239 
Thirteen  Colonies,  127,  170, 
178,  197,  205-6,  210,  220, 
240,  243,  336,  344,  359-60, 
377,  389,  582 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  153 
Thomas,  Sidney  Gilchrist,  432 
Thompson,  David,  85 
Thomson,  William,  (Lord  Kel- 
vin), 456 

Three  Resolutions,  323,  334-5 
Thucydides  (thu  st'di'dez),  15 
Tilley,  Sir  Leonard,  361 
Timbuktu,  291 
Titian  (tish'an),  30 
Tobacco,  164 
Togoland,  260 
Toleration.  See  Religion 
Tolls,  437-8 

Tolpuddle  Martyrs,  507 
Tordesillas,  Treaty  of,  78 
Tories,  192-3,  197,  200,  340-3, 
347,  349-50,  366 
Toronto,  584-5 
Torres,  86 

Toscanelli,  Paolo,  35 
Town  councils,  537-8 
Town  planning,  537-8,  583-4 
Townshend,  Viscount,  420 
Trade,  11,  19,  91-2,  94,  103, 
125,  137,  139,  151,  155,  158- 
9,  164,  170-82,  189-90,  196, 
203,  205-6,  228,  252,  259-60, 
289-96,  338,  383,  409-10, 
413,  417,  439,  453-4 
Trade  unions,  415,  472-4,  506- 
7,  518,  533,  537,  544,  549 
Transatlantic  cable,  450 
Trans-Canada  Highway,  438 
Transportation,  414,  436-7,  438- 
48,  464,  471 


Transportation  (of  criminals), 
104,  509,  511,  546-7 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  106-7, 
287,  442 

Treaties:  Aix-la-Chapelle  (aks' 
lashapel')  174,  198;  Amiens, 
199,  228;  Augsburg,  54-5; 
Berlin,  345;  Cambrai,  156; 
Dover,  342;  Hubertusberg, 
199;  London,  255;  Oregon, 
212;  Paris  (1763),  104,  175- 
6^  178-9,  199,  205-6,  357, 
579;  (1783),  205,  209-10, 
361;  (1898),  399;  Ports- 

mouth, 287;  Reinsurance, 
259-60;  Ryswick,  174;  St. 
Germain  en  Laye,  173;  Sara- 
gossa, 78;  Tilsit,  229,  283; 
Tordesillas,  78;  Utrecht,  171, 
174,  195,  218,  321,  340,  347, 
519;  Verdun,  141;  Versailles, 
521;  Westphalia,  59,  180-1, 
250;  Xanten,  249 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal.  See 
Grand  Union  Canal 
Trevithick,  Richard,  430 
Triple  Alliance,  203,  259,  261- 
2,  274,  275,  294 
Triple  Entente  (antant'),  203, 
261-2,  287-9,  294 
Trollope,  Mrs.,  496 
Trot'sky,  Leon,  289 
Trusteeships,  United  Nations, 
127 

Tudor,  House  of,  58,  137-8, 
149-55,  183,  196,  204,  320, 
326,  328,  333,  335,  338,  348, 
486 

Tuileries  (twelre'),  224-5 
Tuke,  William,  540 
Tull,  Jethro,  420 
Tunisia,  275,  294 
Turgot  (toor'go),  Baron,  220, 
222-3 

Turkey,  50,  101-2,  156,  248-9, 
261,  269,  277-8,  280-1,  283, 
285;  and  Cyprus,  402 
Turnpikes,  437-8 
Tuscany,  263-4,  267 
Twelve  Years’  Truce,  181 
Tyndale,  William,  51,  57 
Typhus,  541 

UKRAINE,  108,  278,  282 
Ulster,  425 

Unemployment,  411-16,  483, 
485-6,  495,  504,  544 
UNESCO,  591-2 
yniacke,  James  Boyle,  371 
Union  of  Canadas,  367-9,  372, 
581 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
195-6,  338,  346,  348 
Union  of  South  Africa.  See 
South  Africa 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 


publics, 289,  308-9,  397,  464. 
See  also  Russia 
Union  of  Utrecht,  181 
Unions,  Trade.  See  Trade 
unions 

Unitarians,  520 

United  Empire  Loyalists,  104, 
210,  234,  361-2,  579,  582 
United  Nations,  525,  569-70, 
576 

United  States  of  America,  97- 
8,  100,  103-4,  106,  120-1, 
199,  205,  242-5,  254,  260, 

275,  286,  294,  303-10,  363, 
370  ff.,  377-88,  396-7,  422, 
425,  454,  465-6,  473-4,  509, 
523-5 

Universal  Postal  Union,  449 
Universities,  17-18,  24-5,  39,  41- 
2,  48-9,  52,  61,  94,  143 
Untouchables,  399 
Upper  Canada,  362  ff. 

Uruguay,  160,  163 
Utilitarianism,  508 
Utopia,  25,  91,  94 

VAGABONDS  and  Vagrants, 
483,  485-6 
Vail,  Alfred,  450 
Vancouver,  Captain  George,  87, 
113 

Vancouver  Island,  87,  578,  583- 
4 

Varennes,  224 
Vasari,  Giorgio,  23 
Vat'ican,  274-5 
Vaudreuil,  Marquis  de,  357 
Venezuela  (ve  ne  zwa'la),  160, 
162,  240-1 

Ven'ice  (Venetia),  11,  19-20, 
73,  83,  91-2,  234,  256,  263-4, 
267-8,  272,  274 
Ventilation,  433 
Vermont,  166 
Verrazano,  170 

Versailles  (versa'y),  216-18, 
222-3,  258  _ 

Vespucci,  Amerigo  (ves  poo'che, 
a me  re'go),  35,  78 
Veto:  in  Britain,  327-9;  in 
U.S.A.,  384 

Vice-President  (U.S.A.),  381-2, 
387 

Victor  Emmanuel  II,  King  of 
Italy,  267-9,  271,  273-4 
Victoria  (Queen),  196,  201, 
442,  449,  529 
Vienna,  248,  252  ff. 

Vienna,  Congress  of.  See  Con- 
gress 

Vikings,  74-5,  78,  101-2,  142, 

276.  See  also  Northmen 
Villages  of  Co-operation,  505-6 
Virginia,  94,  103-4,  164-5,  357 
Virginia  plan,  379 
Visigoths,  139-40,  146,  246 
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Vladimir,  Prince  of  Kiev,  276 
Vladivostok,  287 
Voltaire,  J.  F.  M.  Arouet  de, 
219-20,  282,  502,  546 

WAGES,  411-13,  463,  471,  473, 
485,  495,  531,  537,  542, 
544-5 

Waldo,  Peter,  and  the  Walden- 
ses,  37 

Wales,  10,  136,  314-15 
Wallace,  William,  137 
Walloons,  180 

Walpole  (wol'pol),  Robert,  198, 
344-5,  347 

War  for  Independence,  Ameri- 
can. See  American  Revolu- 
tion 

War  of  1812,  199,  233 
War  of  Jenkins’  Ear,  198 
Warbeck,  Perkin,  150-1 
Warsaw,  251,  283 
Washington,  George,  207-11, 
383,  387-8,  525 
Water  Beggars,  181 
Water-frame,  426-7 
Water-power,  421 
Watt,  James,  418,  430 
Wealth,  489 
Wedgwood,  Josiah,  522 
Weimar  Republic,  397 
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